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PREFACE 

TO 

THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 


The  original  aim  of  this  work  was  to  furnish,  for  teacher  and 
learner  alike,  a Text-book,  in  which  principles  and  results  should 
be  clearly  and  briefly  stated,  disencumbered  of  minute  details, 
and  containing  only  such  illustrative  cases  as  could,  for  the  most 
part,  be  compressed  into  a narrow  compass. 

But  this  brevity  and  condensation  were  found  quite  consistent 
with  an  original  treatment  of  several  subjects,  and  with  a laborious 
analysis  of  facts  which  others  had  left  undigested,  and  therefore 
useless  or  misleading.  Of  such  elaborate  analysis,  the  first  edition 
contained  several  examples,  in  the  chapters  on  Personal  Identify 
Infanticide,  Legitimacy,  and  Unsoundness  of  Mind. 

Some  of  these  analyses,  having  served  their  purpose  of  demon- 
strating the  uselessness  of  certain  tests  and  standards  of  compari- 
son, were  omitted  from  the  second  edition ; many  illustrative 
cases  were  also  either  curtailed  or  set  aside,  thus  leaving  room  for 
a considerable  number  of  wood  engravings,  comprising  drawings  of 
seeds,  minute  structures,  and  chemical  reactions  as  seen  under  the 
microscope. 

The  second  edition  thus  became  the  first  English  treatise  on 
Forensic  Medicine  in  which  such  illustrations  were  largely  used. 
It  also  contained  some  new  chemical  facts  and  tests,  arising  out 
of  the  method  then  recently  suggested,  of  obtaining  sublimates  of 
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arsenic  and  mercury,  on  a flat  surface  of  glass,  so  as  to  admit  of 
ready  examination  by  tbe  microscope. 

In  the  third  edition,  the  principle  of  illustration  was  carried 
much  farther  than  in  any  similar  work.  Many  additions  had  been 
rendered  necessary  by  the  interesting  discovery  of  Helwig,  of 
Mayence,  that  the  method  of  sublimation  on  flat  surfaces  admitted 
of  extension  to  the  alkaloids.  The  results  obtained  by  this 
means  (so  easy  of  application  in  all  cases,  productive  of  such 
cluaracteristic  appearances  in  many),  were  then  for  the  first  time 
described  and  illustrated ; and  new  diagnostic  methods,  as  well 
as  distinctive  tests  for  some  important  poisons  (especially  strychnia, 
morphia,  and  cantharidine)  were  pointed  out.  The  third  edition, 
therefore,  had  many  attributes  of  an  original  work,  especially  in 
the  Toxicological  part,  and  notably  in  the  chapters  on  Methods 
of  Procedure,  and  on  the  Diagnosis  of  the  Poisonous  Alkaloids 
and  Analogous  Active  Principles.  Of  the  wood-cuts  illustrating 
microscopic  objects,  several  weve  taken  from  photographs  by  Dr. 
Julius  Pollock. 

In  preparing  the  fourth  edition,  the  original  Author  had  the 
advantage  of  the  co-operation  of  his  successor  in  the  chair  of 
Forensic  Medicine ; so  that  the  work  is,  in  part,  the  production 
of  one  now  engaged  in  teaching  j and  was  throughout  subject  to 
a double  revision,  resulting  in  a considerable  condensation  of  old 
matter,  and  an  addition  of  more  than  50  pages  of  new.  Some 
subjects  were  rewritten,  others  (chiefly  Toxicological)  added,  and 
some  leading  illustrative  cases,  as  that  of  the  Welsh  Pasting  Girl, 
and  the  Tichborne  case,  given  at  some  length  j the  Tichborne 
case  being  reserved  for  an  Appendix. 

In  this,  the  fifth  edition,  some  subjects,  such  as  Feigned 
Diseases,  have  been  greatly  curtailed ; others  somewhat  enlarged ; 
the  Tichborne  case,  in  its  most  direct  bearings  on  the  subject  of 
identity,  has  been  transferred  to  the  text ; and  some  tables  and  a 
few  illustrations  omitted.  The  subject  of  the  detection  and 
identification  of  minute  quantities  of  poison  by  the  method  of  sub- 
limation and  by  tests  applied  under  the  microscope,  as  well  as  by 
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IX 


means  of  crystalline  forms,  has  been  transferred  to  an  Appendix, 
and  other  important  alterations  and  additions  have  been  made  in 
the  Toxicological  section  of  the  work. 

Where  it  was  necessary  to  do  so,  the  work  of  the  original 
author  has  been  distinguished  by  the  letter  G. 


September,  1880. 
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PRINCIPLES 


OF 

FOREINTSIC  MEDICIIN'E. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  State  avails  itself  of  the  knowledge,  experience,  and  skill  of 
the  medical  man  for  three  distinct  purposes : — 1.  For  the  care 
of  soldiers  and  sailors,  prisoners,  paupers,  lunatics,  and  others  for 
whose  safety  it  makes  itself  responsible ; 2.  As  analysts  and 
officers  of  health  ; and  3.  As  skilled  witnesses  in  courts  of  law. 

The  duties  of  the  medical  man  in  the  first  of  these  capacities 
are  such  as  devolve  upon  him  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession ; but  he  is  expected  to  prevent  as  well  as  to  cure  disease, 
and  to  add  to  professional  skill  administrative  talent. 

As  health  officers,  however,  and  as  witnesses  in  courts  of  law, 
medical  men  have  duties  to  perform  for  which  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice of  their  profession  affords  no  adequate  preparation,  medical 
education,  till  of  late  years,  no  proper  training,  and  medical 
literature  no  sufficient  guidance. 

The  distinctness,  importance,  and  difficulty  of  these  duties  led 
at  length  to  the  establishment  of  a distinct  science,  taught  in 
separate  courses  of  lectures,  treated  in  separate  works,  and  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  men  more  or  less  separated  and  set  apart 
for  the  practice  of  the  corresponding  art. 

This  new  science  either  embraced  all  the  duties  the  medical  man 
may  he  required  to  perform  on  behalf  of  the  State,  in  which  case 
it  received  the  name  of  Political  or  State-Medicine ; or  it  was 
divided  into  two  sciences,  the  one  known  as  Hygiene  or  Public 
Health,  the  other  as  Forensic  Medicine,  Juridical  Medicine, 
Legal  Medicine,  or  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

As  the  term  Forensic  Medicine  e.xpresses  with  sufficient 
clearness  the  application  of  medical  knowledge  to  legal  purposes, 
it  is  used  in  the  title  of  this  work.  The  term  medico-legal  is  also 
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in  common  use,  as  in  the  phrases  “ medico-legal  knowledge,” 

“ medico-legal  experience,”  “ medico-legal  skill.” 

The  history  of  Forensic  Medicine  is  that  of  most  other  sciences. 
Necessity  or  convenience  gives  birth  to  an  art  practised  by  persons 
more  or  less  skilful,  without  guidance  from  general  principles ; 
but  its  importance,  and  the  responsibility  attached  to  the  prac- 
tice of  it,  soon  create  a demand  for  instruction,  oral  and  written, 
which  gradually  assumes  a systematic  form.  Thus  it  was  that 
the  Science  of  Medicine  sprang  from  an  empirical  art  of  healing. 
In  like  manner,  the  Science  of  Forensic  Medicine  took  its  rise  in 
the  necessity  of  bringing  medical  knowledge  to  bear  on  legal 
inquiries  relating  to  injuries  or  loss  of  life ; the  medical  witness 
being  at  first  without  guidance  in  the  performance  of  his  duty, 
and  so  continuing  till  a growing  sense  of  the  important  hearing 
of  his  work  on  the  interests  of  society,  and  on  his  own  reputa- 
tion, created  a demand  for  instruction  that  could  not  fail  of  being 
supplied.  Cases  were  accordingly  collected,  arranged,  and  com- 
mented on,  illustrative  facts  sought  after,  special  experiments 
devised  and  performed,  till  at  length  the  medical  witness  received 
in  books  and  lectures  the  same  distinct  instruction  as  the  physician 
or  surgeon  at  the  bedside  had  already  derived  from  written  or 
oral  teaching  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  or  of 
surgery. 

But  the  importance  of  medical  testimony  received  an  earlier 
recognition  from  Continental  Governments  than  from  the  public 
or  the  medical  profession ; for  the  first  State  recognition  (1507) 
anticipated  by  nearly  a century  the  first  medico-legal  trea- 
tise (1597) ; and  the  first  appointment  of  medical  men  to  perform 
medico-legal  duties  followed  soon  after,  in  France  in  1603.* 

The  history  of  Forensic  Medicine  in  England  is  of  more  recent 
date.  It  begins  with  the  publication,  in  1788,  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Farr’s  ‘ Elements  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,’  and  was  first  taught 
in  lectures  at  Edinburgh,  in  1801,  by  Dr.  Duncan,  sen.,  the  first 
professorship  being  conferred  by  Government  on  his  son  in  1803. 
The  new  science  soon  j ustified  the  distinction  thus  conferred  upon 


* The  following  dates  have  an  histone  interest.  The  penal  code  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bamberg,  proclaimed  1607.  A urn  9ml  penal  code  adopted  by  tbe 
Diet  of  Eatisbon,  1532.  Constitutw  CnimmUis  Carolina,  published  loo3. 
Letters  patent,  presented  to  his  first  physician  by  Henry  of 
empowering  him  to  appoint  two  surgeons  111  every  city  o’')*  ’o'"*:,®  c 

amine  and  report  on  wounded  or 

Frankfort  of  the  Methodiis  Testilicandi  of  Condronchu^ 
works  of  Fortuimtus  Fidelia  and  Paul  Zncohins  in  1698  and  1C..I.  ^ 
of  lectures  on  Forensic  Medicine  by  Muhaclis  at  Leipzig  about  IGoO. 
TraiU’s  ‘Outlines  of  MedicalJurisprudouoe. 
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it,  and  made  good  its  claims  to  more  general  recognition.  It  is 
now  taught  in  all  our  medical  schools,  and  recognised  by  the 
examining  bodies;  its  principles  are  being  constantly  applied  in 
our  courts  of  law ; and  England  continues  to  contribute  her  fair 
share  of  observation  and  research  towards  its  extension  and  im- 
provement. 

The  application  of  the  principles  of  the  science — in  other  words, 
the  practice  of  it  as  an  art — devolves,  for  the  most  part,  on  the 
medical  practitioner.  But  those  specially  versed  in  the  entire 
subject,  or  in  important  parts  of  it  (such  as  Toxicology),  or  eminent 
in  certain  branches  of  practice  (such  as  midwifery  and  the 
treatment  of  the  insane),  are  occasionally  summoned  to  give 
evidence. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  medical  man  should  approach 
this  class  of  duties  with  apprehension.  He  is  conscious  of  the 
importance  that  attaches  to  his  evidence ; he  is  wanting  in  the 
confidence  which  a more  frequent  appearance  as  a witness  would 
impart ; he  is  painfully  alive  to  the  unstable  foundation  on  which 
many  medical  opinions  rest ; he  knows  that  it  is  not  easy  in 
practice  to  observe  the  rules  of  evidence  with  which  in  theory  he 
may  have  made  himself  acquainted;  and,  above  all,  he  shrinks 
from  the  publicity  attendant  on  legal  proceedings,  the  unreason- 
able licence  allowed  to  counsel,  and  the  disparaging  comments  of 
the  Bench  itself. 

Sympathising  in  these  reasonable  apprehensions,  some  writers 
of  eminence  and  most  authors  on  Forensic  Medicine  have  tried  to 
prepare  the  medical  witness  for  his  duties  by  setting  forth  the 
precautions  he  should  observe  both  prior  to  and  during  his 
attendance  in  court;  and  by  special  directions  for  conducting 
medico-legal  inquiries  under  the  heads  of  “ Post-mortem  inspec- 
tion,” “ General  evidence  of  poisoning,”  “ Unsoundness  of 
mind,”  &c. ; the  general  precautions  to  be  observed  in  the 
witness-box  being  made  the  subject  of  distinct  treatment  under 
the  title  Medical  Evidence. 

Before  treating  of  the  dtules  of  the  medical  witness,  it  may  be 
well  to  show  the  number  of  cases  that  occur  year  by  year  in 
England  and  Wales  of  a class  to  give  rise  to  medico-legal  inquiries. 
The  following  figures  are  extracted  from  The  Annual  Report  of 
the  Registrar-General  for  the  year  1877  ; — 

Deaths  by  accident  or  negligence,  suicide,  murder,  and  man- 
slaughter, 22,684. 

Sudden  deaths  (causes  unascertained),  2543. 

Premature  births,  malformations,  atrophy  and  debility  18  179 
Total,  43,406. 
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The  following  special  causes  of  death  were  recorded  in  the 
census  year  1871 : — 


Causes  of  Death. 

Aceident 
or  Neglect. 

Suicide. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Poison 

261 

131 

392 

233 

169 

Fractures  and  bruises  . 

6,837 

— 

6,837 

6,777 

1,060 

Gunshot 

102 

63 

165 

157 

8 

Cuts  and  stabs  .... 

111 

301 

412 

339 

73 

Burns  and  sealds  . . . 

2,612 

— 

2,612 

1,355 

1,257 

Drowning 

2,606 

317 

2,922 

2,348 

674 

Hanging 

— 

648 

648 

448 

100 

Suffocation 

1,501 

— 

1,504 

876 

628 

Lightning. 

28 

— 

28 

23 

6 

Total 

14,060 

1,360 

16,420 

11,656 

3,864 

Otherwise 

929 

136 

1,064 

782 

282 

Grand  Total  .... 

14,989 

1,495 

16,484 

12,338 

4,146 

In  the  same  year,  1871,  the  deaths  by  accident  or  negligence 
were  distributed  between  the  sexes  as  follows  : — Poison,  men  159, 
women  102 ; Gunshot,  men  94,  women  8 ; Cuts  and  stabs,  men 
93,  women  18;  Drowning,  men  2175,  women  430;  otherwise, 
men  683,  women  246. 

The  suicides  were  distributed  as  follows : — Poison,  men  174, 
women  57 ; Gunshot,  men  63,  women  8 ; Cuts  and  stabs,  men 
246,  women  55;  Drowning,  men  173,  women  144;  Hanging, 
men  448,  women  100 ; otherwise,  men  99,  women  36. 

In  the  year  1877,  the  premature,  sudden,  and  violent  deaths 
gave  rise  to  26,287  inquests,  of  which  18,168  were  held  on 
males,  and  8119  on  females : and  as  the  qualified  practitioners 
in  England  and  Wales  fall  far  short  of  this  number,  it  follows 
that,  if  medical  evidence  were  called  for  at  every  inquest,  and  the 
duty  of  attending  at  inquests  were  distributed  equally,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  profession  would  attend  at  least  one  inquest  every  year. 

The  committals  for  trial  arising  out  of  these  26,287  inquests 
amounted  to  375,  of  which  109  were  for  murder,  and  166  for 
manslaughter.  In  1636  instances  the  death  was  leturned  as 

suicidal.  _ . 

The  imnibor  of  cases  requiring  medical  evidence  in  our  higher 
courts  of  law  may  be  judged  of  approximately  from  the  j)rinted 
returns  of  commitments  for  trial  for  oflencos  against  the  person. 
In  the  year  1876-  77  these  amounted  to  2374,  and  comprised— 
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Murder  and  attempts  to  murder 
Various  attempts  to  maim  and  injure 
Assaults  . . . - ■ 

Manslaughter  . . . ■ 

Concealment  of  birth 
Eape  and  assaults  with  intent 
Unnatural  offences 


102 

170 

1150 

244 

81 

490 

137 


2374* 

If  we  add  to  the  occasions  for  medical  evidence  arising 
out  of  these  crimes,  the  civil  cases  in  which  skilled  medical 
evidence  is  required,  and  proceedings  in  respect  of  lunatics,  the 
occasions  on  which  medical  men  are  summoned  to  courts  of  law, 
either  in  the  service  of  the  State,  or  on  behalf  of  individuals,  will 
appear  very  considerable — certainly  numerous  enough,  and  im- 
portant enough  in  themselves,  to  justify  all  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  construct  a science  of  Forensic  Medicine,  to 
teach  it  systematically  in  hooks  and  lectures,  and  to  draw  up  a 
code  of  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  the  medical  witness  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties. 

MEDICAI,  EVIDENCE. 

The  medical  man  may  he  summoned  as  a witness  to  state  facts, 
and  to  interpret  them.  In  the  one  case  he  is  a common  witness, 
in  the  other  a skilled  witness  or  expert.  When  he  gives  his 
opinion  on  the  facts  observed,  and  the  views  expressed  by  others, 
it  is  as  a skilled  witness,  and  he  is  equally  a skilled  witness  when 
he  expresses  his  opinion  on  the  facts  he  has  himself  observed. 

In  performing  these  duties  there  are  certain  precautions  which 
the  witness  ought  to  observe,  and  certain  legal  requirements  of 
which  he  should  not  he  ignorant. 

1.  He  should  “use  his  best  endeavours  that  his  mind  be  clear 
and  collected,  unawed  by  fear,  and  uninfluenced  by  favour  or 
enmity.”  (Percival.)  He  will  not  And  it  easy  to  maintain  this 
impartial  frame  of  mind  when  the  crime  alleged  is  one  of  unusual 
enormity;  when  popular  feeling  runs  high  for  or  against  the 
accused  ; or,  in  times  of  public  agitation,  when  his  evidence  tends 
to  discredit  some  popular  movement,  or  deep-rooted  prejudice. 
Nor,  when  he  is  engaged  as  a skilled  witness,  or  expert,  for  the 
prosecution  or  for  the  defence,  must  he  deem  himself  free  from 

• These  figures  are  taken  from  the  annual  report,  entitled  ‘Judicial  Sta- 
tistics,’ 1877. 
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the  risk  of  partiality,  even  though,  after  hearing  all  the  facts  which 
should  influence  his  opinion,  he  feels  that  he  can  conscientiously 
give  his  evidence  in  support  of  the  side  for  which  he  is  retained. 

2.  The  medical  witness  requires  to  be  specially  cautioned 
against  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  general  merits  of  the  case 
under  inquiry,  thus  ofl'ending  against  an  admitted  principle  of 
English  law,  that  “ when  scientific  men  are  called  as  witnesses, 
they  are  not  entitled  to  give  their  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
case,  but  only  as  to  the/acfo  froved  on  the  trial. 

3.  A special  caution  is  also  required  against  indulging  a feeling 
of  misplaced  humanity,  or  an  equally  misplaced  condemnation  of 
the  law  on  the  score  of  undue  severity.  Both  these  feelings  too 
often  found  expression  in  former  treatises  on  the  lung-tests,  and 
in  early  trials  for  infanticide.  But  the  witness  should  understand 
that  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  consequences  to  which  his 
opinions  may  lead,  provided  always  that  they  are  the  result 
of  cautious  inquiry  and  due  reflection.  Percival  accordingly 
treats  “ The  dread  of  innocent  blood  being  brought  upon  us  by 
explicit  and  honest  testimony,”  as  “ one  of  those  superstitions 
which  the  nurse  has  taught,  and  which  a liberal  education  ought 
to  purge  from  the  mind.” 

The  witness  approaching  his  duties  with  a mind  thus  free  from 
bias,  requires  some  instruction  as  to  the  mode  in  which  his 
evidence  should  be  given. 

1.  Bearing  in  mind  the  distinction  just  laid  down  between 
a common  and  a skilled  witness,  be  should  be  cautious  not  to 
obtrude  his  opinions  when  facts  only  are  required  of  him,  nor 
dogmatically  to  assert  as  facts  things  which  are  merely  matters 
of  opinion.  He  should  answer  the  questions  put  to  him,  whether 
by  counsel,  court,  or  jury,  clearly  and  concisely,  and  if  these  do 
not  elicit  the  whole  truth,  supply  what  is  wanting.  ^ 

2.  His  statements  should  be  made,  and  his  opinions  expressed, 
in  the  plainest  and  simplest  language ; and  he  should  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  all  technical  terms,  and  all  figurative  and  meta- 
phorical expressions. 

3.  The  medical  witness  ought  also  to  abstain  from  quoting 
authorities  in  support  of  his  opinions ; for  though  the  rule  of 
exclusion  has  not  always  been  rigidly  acted  on,  the  common 
usage  of  our  courts  of  law  is  certainly  to  disallow  these  appeals. 
Nor  is  this  exclusion  open  to  any  serious  objection,  for  the  wit- 
ness is  supposed  to  make  himself  master  of  the  views  of  the  most 
eminent  writers  on  the  subject-matter  of  bis  evidence,  and  to 
use  them  as  aids  and  guides  to  his  own  special  inquiries. 

But  though  the  witness  may  not  cite  authorities,  he  may  bo 
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askel  whether  A or  B is  an  esteemed  authority  with  his  profes- 
sion, and  whether  he  (the  witness)  coincides  with  some  opinion 
expressed  in  his  works.  If  the  witness  answers  in  the  affirma- 
tive, ae  becomes  the  exponent  of  the  opinion  to  which  he  thus 

gives  ais  assent.  . , 

The  foregoing  observations  relate  chiefly  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  w.tness  should  give  his  evidence.  The  precautions  to  he 
observed  in  order  that  his  evidence  may  be  admissible  still  re- 
main  to  be  considered,  under  the  following  heads 

1.  Fotes. — When  observing  any  facts  which,  at  a future  time, 
may  become  the  subject-matter  for  legal  inquiry,  the  medical 
man  saould  not  trust  to  his  memory,  but  commit  them  to 
writing,  either  on  the  spot,  or  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  trans- 
action to  which  they  relate.  If  (as  in  performing  a post-mortein 
examitation)  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  dictation,  the  notes  of 
the  amanuensis  should  be  immediately  examined  and  corrected.^ 

The  witness  may  use  these  notes  in  court  to  refresh  his 
memory,  but  not  to  supply  its  place.  If  they  were  not  made 
till  some  time  after  the  events  to  which  they  refer,  or  if,  having 
been  made  at  the  proper  time,  they  have  been  entirely  forgotten, 
they  will  not  be  admissible. 

2.  Confessions. — A culprit  may  make  a confession  of  guilt  to 
his  medical  attendant.  This,  to  be  admissible  in  a court  ^ of 
law,  must  be  free  and  voluntary,  uninfluenced  by  threat,  promise, 
or  bribe.  No  sort  of  inducement  should  be  held  out  to  make  it, 
no  leading  questions  should  be  put,  and  no  comments  made ; but 
the  medical  man  should  reduce  the  statement  to  writing  as 
soon  as  possible,  read  it  over  to  the  person  confessing,  obtain  his 
signature  to  it,  and  countersign  it  himself. 

At  the  same  time  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  ascer- 
tain the  bodily  health  and  mental  state  of  the  party  making  the 
confession.  The  necessity  of  this  caution  has  been  amply  proved 
by  cases  in  which,  during  febrile  attacks,  or  after  prolonged  ex- 
posure and  hardship,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  delusional  insanity, 
confessions  have  been  made  of  murders  and  other  heinous  crimes 
which  had  never  been  committed.  In  times  now  happily  passed 
away,  innocent  persons,  under  like  conditions  of  body  and  mind, 
made  confession  of  impossible  crimes,  such  as  witchcraft. 

3.  Death-led  or  Dying  Declarations. — These  are  admitted  as 
evidence  in  cases  of  homicide,  where  the  death  of  the  deceased  is 
the  subject  of  the  charge,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  fatal 
injury  the  subject  of  the  declaration.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
declarant,  having  lost  ell  hope  of  recovery,  is  induced  to  speak 
the  truth  by  considerations  us  powerful  as  an  oath  administered 
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in  a court  of  justice.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  he 
should  express  his  conviction.  It  may  be  inferred  from  the 
nature  of  the  injury,  or  from  other  circumstances  of  the  case. 
But  if  any  hope  whatever  be  entertained,  or  may  he  inferred  to 
exist,  whether  it  be  spontaneous  or  on  the  suggestion  of  ochers, 
death-bed  declarations  cannot  be  received  in  evidence.* 

But  the  person,  or  persons,  inculpated  by  the  declarant’sstate- 
ment  are  not  precluded  from  giving  evidence  as  to  his  state  of 
mind  and  behaviour  in  his  last  moments.  They  m^  be 
allowed  to  show  that  the  deceased  was  influenced  by  vin^ctive 
motives,  or  was  not  of  a character  to  be  “impressed  by  a re- 
ligious sense  of  his  approaching  dissolution.” 

As  dying  declarations  are  but  confessions  of  the  most  solemn 
kind,  the  same  rules  of  procedure  apply  to  them  as  to  tonfes- 
sions.  The  medical  man  should  put  no  leading  questions,  but 
only  such  as  are  necessary  to  clear  up  ambiguity.  He  should 
commit  the  declaration  to  writing,  read  it  to  the  dying  mas,  and 
obtain  his  assent,  and,  if  possible,  his  signature  to  it.  But  if 
this  cannot  be  done,  he  should  make  a memorandum  of  the  de- 
claration at  once,  while  it  and  the  words  used  are  fresh  in  h.s 
memory.  To  this  document  the  witness  will  be  allowed  to  refer 
to  refresh  his  memory  when  he  comes  to  give  evidence.  Another 
essential  part  of  his  duty  is  to  ascertain  the  ' exact  state  of  the 
declarant’s  mind,  whether  he  is  calm  and  collected,  or  otherwise, 
and  whether  he  is  under  the  influence  of  any  strong  bias,  or 
undue  feeling  of  resentment. 

4.  Hearsay. — This  is  not  admissible  as  evidence  unless  it 
form  part  of  the  res  gestae,  A medical  witness,  therefore,  though 
he  may  state  in  evidence  the  words  he  has  heard  nsed  in  direct 
reference  to  the  case  which  forms  the  subject  of  inquiry,  could 
not  cite  a case  in  support  of  his  opinions,  if  it  consisted  in  part, 
as  it  must  needs  do,  of  statements  made  by  the  patient,  liis 

friends,  or  attendants.  _ . 

5.  Secrets. — The  medical  man,  in  the  course  of  his  professional 
attendance,  may  receive  secret  information  which,  under  ordinary 


‘ In  a recent  ease  (Trial  of  Eedingfield  for  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Rudd,  Nov 
1879),  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn,  by  treating  as  a dying  declaration  what 
other  high  legal  authorities  would  have  considered  as  a part  of  m® 
and  therefore  admissible,  shut  out  an  important  piece  of  evidence.  A 
woman’s  scream  was  heard  from  the  house,  and  immediately  afterwards  the 
deceased  was  seen  coming  out  with  her  throat  out,  making  a statement  hich, 
according  to  the  rules  of  evidence,  was  not  admissible,  aM  in  “*miit  ten 
minutOB  she  was  dead.  Mr.  Pitt-Taylor,  in  a letter  to 
1879),  quotes  no  less  Ilian  live  legal  authorities  in  favour  of  his 
the  statement  of  the  woman  Rodinglield  ought  to  have  been  admitted  as  part 
of  the  roa  gestas. 
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circumstances,  he  would  be  bound  not  to  divulge.  But  it  should 
be  understood  that  in  a court  of  justice  be  may  be  compelled  to 

divulge  these  secrets.  _ . 

It  is  now  no  longer  necessary  to  warn  the  medical  man  against 
taking  part  in  duels,  even  though  his  object  in  being  present  is 
to  save  life,  and  not  to  destroy  it.  But  if  in  this,  or  in  any  other 
way,  he  has  acted  illegally,  he,  in  common  with  other  witnesses, 
is  not  obliged  to  criminate  himself. 

6.  Wills. — A medical  man  may  be  required,  on  an  emergency, 
to  draft  the  will  of  a patient,  or  to  witness  the  instrument.  In 
taking  the  instructions  of  the  testator,  he  should  limit  himself 
to  such  inquiries  as  may  enable  him  to  understand  his  wishes. 
He  should  write  them  in  the  fewest,  simplest,  and  clearest  words 
on  one  side  of  a sheet  of  paper,  append  the  place  and  exact  date 
of  the  transaction,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  document  (leaving  room 
for  two  signatures)  the  following  words  : — “ Signed  by  the  above- 
named  testator,  in  the  presence  of  us  present  at  the  same  time, 
who  have  hereunto  signed  our  names  as  witnesses  thereto,  in  the 
presence  of  the  said  testator,  and  in  presence  of  each  other.” 
The  testator  and  witnesses  must  attach  their  signatures  in  accord- 
ance with  these  words. 

The  medical  man  should  take  care  to  observe  the  condition, 
bodily  and  mental,  of  the  testator ; and  he  would  do  well  to 
make  a note  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  while  they  are 
fresh  in  his  memory.  Wills  so  made  have  been  disputed,  and  the 
medical  man  has  been  summoned  as  a witness,  and  submitted  to 
a searching  examination. 


PART  L 


CHAPTEE  I. 

PEESONAL  IDENTITY.  AGE.  SEX. 

When  called  upon  to  examine  the  body  or  remains  of  some  un- 
known person,  we  may  have  first  to  ascertain  the  sex  and  the 
age,  and  then  to  identify  the  individual  by  characteristic  marks ; 
or  these  points  may  have  to  be  considered  separately,  both  in 
living  and  in  dead  persons.  The  three  subjects  are  here  grouped 
together,  and  placed  in  the  most  convenient  order  j sex  last,  from 
its  connection  with  the  subjects  of  Chapter  II. 

PEESONAL  IDENTITY. 

Questions  of  identity  are  often  raised  in  courts  of  law ; as 
when  a claim  is  set  up  to  an  inheritance,  or  a man  who  has  been 
robbed  or  assaulted  has  to  identify  the  thief  or  the  person  who 
has  injured  him.  A witness  may  also  be  required  to  identify  an 
acquaintance ; and  a jury  may  be  empannelled  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  trying  the  question  of  the  identity  of  an  escaped 
prisoner.  So  also  as  to  persons  found  dead ; and  in  coroners* 
inquests  the  first  step  taken  is  to  identify  the  body,  or  such  parts 
of  it  as  are  forthcoming. 

The  subject  of  personal  identity,  then,  divides  itself  into — 

I,  The  Identity  of  the  Living ; 2,  The  Identity  of  the  Dead. 

1.  IDENTITY  OE  THE  LIVING. 

The  medical  man  may  be  required  to  examine,  with  a view  to 
identification,  alleged  deformities  or  injuries,  scars,  or  discoloura- 
tions  of  the  skin  or  hair;  and  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
changes  that  may  bo  wrought  in  stature,  face,  and  person,  by 
time,  exposure,  and  hardship.  It  is  also  within  his  province 
to  give  evidence  on  the  influence  of  the  like  causes  on  the  mind 
and  memory. 
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In  order  to  give  completeness  to  this  subject,  some  ques- 
tions wiU  be  brieby  noticed  in  wbicb  medical  evidence  is  not 

needed.  . , .j 

In  cases  of  disputed  inheritance,  much  stress  is  bud  on  family 
resemblance.  The  celebrated  Douglas  Peerage  case  was  decided 
in  favour  of  the  claimant,  Archibald  Douglas,  in  consequence  of 
bis  proved  resemblance  to  Colonel  Stewart,  bis  father,  the  twin 
brother,  Sbolto,  who  died  young,  having  equally  resembled  Mrs. 
Stewart,  the  mother.  In  this  case.  Lord  Mansfield  strongly 
insisted  on  this  resemblance  of  child  to  parent,  as  well  as  on  the 
strongly  contrasted  fact  that  in  an  army  one  hundred  thousand 
strong,  every  man  may  be  known  from  another  ; if  not  by  feature, 
size,  attitude,  and  action,  by  voice,  gestures,  smile,  and  expres- 
sion. 

Though  these  statements  generally  hold  good  (and  not  of  men 
only,  but  of  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep),  still  there  are 
not  wanting  instances  of  persons  having  no  connection  by  rela- 
tionship or  descent  who  have  yet  borne  the  closest  resemblance 
to  each  other.  Of  this  mistaken  identity.  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Cockburn,  in  the  Ticbborne  case,  cited,  among  other  illustrations, 
a case  on  the  Western  Circuit,  in  which  two  men  were  tried  and 
convicted  for  murder.  The  identity  of  one  of  them  was  sworn  to 
by  numerous  witnesses ; but  it  was  afterwards  proved  that,  at 
tbe  very  time  of  the  murder,  he  was  undergoing  punishment  for 
picking  a pocket  hundreds  of  miles  away.  A most  curious  case 
” of  this  kind  occurred  in  1772,  when  one  Mall,  a barber  s appren- 
tice, was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  robbing  a Mrs.  Ryan.  The 
witnesses  swore  to  his  identity,  and  the  whole  court  thought  him 
guilty ; hut,  on  referring  to  the  hooks  of  the  court,  it  appeared 
that  on  the  day  and  hour  of  the  robbery  he  was  on  his  trial  at  the 
bar  where  he  then  stood  for  another  robbery,  in  which  he  was 
likewise  mistaken  for  the  thief. 

When  the  question  of  identity  turns  on  the  changes  which 
time,  coupled  perhaps  with  fatigues,  hardships,  and  privations, 
may  work  in  the  personal  appearance,  it  becomes  one  of  unusual 
difficulty.  Cassali,  a noble  Bolognese,  left  his  country  at  an 
early  age,  and  was  supposed  to  have  died  in  battle ; but,  after 
thirty  years,  returned,  and  claimed  his  property  which  his  heirs 
had  appropriated.  His  appearance  was  so  changed  that  he  was 
imprisoned  as  an  impostor.  Zacchias  was  consulted,  and  in  his 
report,  expressed  his  opinion  that  such  a change  might  have  been 
wrought  by  age,  change  of  climate,  diet,  mode  of  life,  and  disease, 
and  as  Cassali  had  left  homo  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  had  been 
exposed  to  the  hardships  of  a military  life,  and,  if  ho  might  be 
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believed,  had  languished  for  years  in  prison,  the  judges,  influenced 
by  this  opinion,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  heirs  could  not  prove 
the  death  of  Cassali,  decreed  the  restoration  of  his  estates. 

The  general  question  thus  submitted  to  Zacchias  assumes  a 
more  definite  form  when,  as  in  the  French  cases  of  Baronet  and 
Martin  Guerre,  a false  claimant  is  confronted  with  a real  one,  or 
alleges  his  identity  with  a person  long  since  dead,  as  in  the  Tich- 
horne  case  ;*  or  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  claimant  is  alleged  not 
only  not  to  be  the  man  he  is  personating,  but  some  other  person. 

In  all  such  cases  of  disputed  identity,  great  importance  attaches 
to  the  existence,  or  absence,  of  such  marks  as  naevi,  moles,  de- 
formities, scars  of  foregone  disease  or  injury,  and  tattoo  markings. 
The  Tichhorne  case  has  also  given  renewed  importance  to  the 
efifect  of  lapse  of  time  in  changing  the  stature,  form,  and  features, 
and  in  destroying  or  modifying  the  memory  and  habits  of  thought, 
as  expressed  in  words  spoken  or  written  : and  it  has  shown  the  im- 
portance that  may  attach  to  photographs,  as  the  most  exact  re- 
presentation possible  of  the  personal  appearance  at  the  time  when 
they  were  taken. 

Of  Scars  and  Tattoo  Markings. — 1.  Scm-s. — When  a claimant 
presents  himself  without  the  marks  or  scars  known  to  have 
characterized  the  individual  whom  he  personates,  his  case  must 
break  down  under  personal  examination ; hut  if  these  marks  or 
scars  are  found  upon  him,  they  are  the  strongest  possible 
evidence  in  his  favour,  and  would,  indeed,  he  conclusive  hut  that 
they  may  have  been  fraudulently  imitated,  or  may  he  most 
improbable,  but  still  possible,  coincidences.  That  such  coinci- 
dences may  happen,  is  proved  by  the  case,  quoted  by  Beck,  of  Joseph 
Parker,  tried  at  New  York,  in  1804,  for  bigamy.  He  was  mis- 
taken for  Thomas  Hoag,  whom  he  not  merely  resembled,  but  had 
in  common  with  him  a scar  on  the  forehead,  a small  mark  on  the 
neek,  and  a lisp  in  his  speech ; but,  unlike  Hoag,  no  scar  on 
the  foot.  That  he  was  Parker,  and  not  Hoag,  was  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury  by  an  alibi. 

Removal  of  scars.— The  question  of  identity  has  sometimes 
turned  on  the  possibility  of  removing  scars,  upon  which  some 
difference  of  opinion  has  been  expressed.  Thus,  in  a Belgian 


♦ The  reader  will  find  the  cases  of  Cassali,  Baronet,  and  Martin  Guerre,  with 
other  loaS  rasU  ltom  the  ‘Causes  Cdl6brc,‘  quoted  and  oriticiscd  by 
FoderMn  the  second  chapter  of  his  ‘Traile  de  Mdd  emc  Wga  e ; and  he  is 
referred  for  a lucid  account  of  the  S Amauld  de 

tSiIi,  X’h,?d  ^scssed  himself  of  the  .““f  JJ; 

recognised  by  his  family,  and  even  aeoepted,  soomnmly  in 
Martin's  wife.  {See  a brief  abstract  of  tlus  case  appended  to  this  chapter.) 
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case  that  occurred  in  1847,  M.  Vandelaer  stated  that  scars 
might  be  removed  by  time  or  by  artificial  means,  and  the  phy- 
sicians of  the  prisons  of  Valvorde  and  Ghent  confirmed  this 
opinion  by  stating  that  prisoners  are  in  the  habit  of  effacing  scars 
by  applying  a salted  herring  to  them.  MM.  Leheau  and 
Limanges,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  scars  could  not  be 
removed.  On  this  subject,  Casper  states  that  the  length  of  time 
during  which  a scar  subsists  depends  on  the  depth  to  which  the 
tissues  of  the  skin  have  been  injured.  Scars  of  superficial 
injuries  which  have  only  affected  the  epidermis,  or  scarf  skin, 
and  left  the  true  skin  intact,  may  entirely  disappear.  But  we 
may  confidently  assert  that  even  the  slight  wounds  caused  by 
bleeding  or  cupping,  if  they  have  penetrated  the  whole  depth 
of  the  cutaneous  tissues,  and  a fortiori,  such  wounds,  injuries, 
or  ulcers  as  have  caused  loss  of  substance,  followed  by  granula- 
tion, leave  behind  them  permanent  scars. 

Scars  may,  however,  fade  with  the  lapse  of  time ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  rendered  more  distinct  by  friction,  pressure, 
blows,  or  irritants.  Thus,  Devergie  states  that  the  white 
brand-mark  of  the  galley-slave  which  has  apparently  disappeared 
may  be  rendered  visible  by  slapping  the  spot  with  the  hand  till  it 
reddens. 

The  belief  that  scars  may  wholly  disappear  is  probably  founded 
on  the  very  slight  marks  left  by  extensive  wounds  when  they  heal 
by  what  is  technically  called  the  “ first  intention.”  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  a maniac  who  had  completely  removed  the  parts  of  gene- 
ration, the  place  of  the  wound  was  marked  by  a faint  white  line 
which  a casual  observer  might  overlook  ; and  the  severe  floggings 
of  former  times,  which  left  the  back  quite  raw,  are  traceable 
after  some  years  only  by  very  fine  white  lines  on  the  back 
and  sides,  and,  where  the  knots  had  fallen,  by  little  circular  pits. 
In  a case  in  which  we  were  consulted,  the  entire  absence  of 
both  kinds  of  mark  enabled  us  to  state  with  confidence  that 
the  man  could  not  have  been,  as  was  alleged,  very  severely 
flogged  (G).* 

The  removal  of  scars  has  another  important  bearing  on  the 
question  of  identification.  It  may  happen  that  an  impostor, 
aware  that  evidence  will  be  forthcoming  that  he  has  certain 
tattoo  or  other  superficial  marks  on  his  person  which  the  man  he 

* Of  the  permanency  of  such  scars  as  those  left  by  bloedinp:,  a good  illus- 
tration is  alforded  by  a case  in  which  two  pliysieians,  one  6(1,  the  otlier  6>t 
years  of  age,  having  distinct  recollection  that  they  wore  bled  in  the  arm  at 
about  7 years,  and  not  since,  the  marks  of  the  operation  wore  in  botli 
cases,  pcrfeetly  distinct  (G).  ’ 
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is  personating  had  not,  resorts  to  heat  or  strong  corrosives,  or 
such  agents  as  the  vaccine  virus,  to  erase  the  marks  in  question. 
The  substituted  marks  thus  become  a very  strong  presumption  or 
imposition,  especially  if  the  person  bearing  these  marks  cannot 
or  will  not  explain  the  way  in  which  they  were  produced,  or 
offers  some  explanation  that  refutes  itself.  It  will  be  presently 
shown  that  the  claimant  in  the  Tichhorne  case  has  two  such 
marks  on  his  left  arm. 

Shape,  sUnaiion,  and  depth  of  scars.— These  may  render  great 
assistance  in  determining  a question  of  identity.  1 he  operations 
of  bleeding,  cupping,  and  vaccination,  like  the  punishment  of 
the  lash,  leave  highly  characteristic  appearances.  So  also  do 
burns  and  scalds,  blisters,  caustic,  tartar  emetic  ointment,  issues, 
and  setons.  Diseases,  again,  such  as  small-pox,  scrofulous  and 
crural  ulcers,  lupus,  and  carbuncle,  leave  indelible  marks  behind 

them.  ...  .. 

Changes  in  colour  of  scars. — All  scars,  without  exception,  pass 

throuo-h  two  distinct  stages— that  of  inflammatory  redness  (the 
immediate  consequence  of  the  injury  sustained),  and  that  ot  brown 
discolouration.  In  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  and  after  tiie  appli- 
cation of  blisters,  mustard  poultices,  and  other  strong  irritants, 
the  skin,  which  was  red  during  the  inflammatory  stage,  assumes 
a dark  brown  or  coppery  hue.  This  it  retains  for  months,  and 
even  for  three  or  four  years.  At  length,  and  by  degrees,  the 
skin  resumes  its  healthy  colour.  But  sometimes,  when  the  in- 
flammation runs  high,  the  brown  discolouration  is  followed  by 
a third  stage,  or  that  of  bleaching.  Thus  we  have  seen,  after 
the  lapse  of  two  years  and  a half,  the  spot  to  which  a large 
blister  had  been  applied  defined  by  a white  margin,  and 
white  decolouration  occupying  the  whole  surface  on  a leve 
with  the  surrounding  healthy  skin  (G.).  Such  scars 

follow  the  less  severe  forms  of  herpes,  boils^  that  heal 
after  slight  destruction  of  texture,  and  even  incised  wounds 
and  lancet  cuts,  where  the  edges  have  not  been  brought  toge- 
ther, and  some  slight  suporflcial  ulceration  has  taken  place. 
In  those  cases  in  which  the  inflammation,  however  produced,  is 
followed  by  ulceration,  and  consequent  destruction  of  tissue,  and 
still  more  where  gangrene  sets  in,  the  scars  are  \\  lo  y or  iii 
part  sunk  boiieath  the  surface.  In  these  c.ises,  oo,  le  scar 
passes  through  the  three  stages  of  iiiHaininatory  redness,  brown 
discolouration,  and  bleaching.  The  cause  of  a scar  may  often 
be  inferrci-l  from  its  appcarunce,  and  tbe  situation  m \\  nc  i i 
is  found.  Thus  a linear  scar,  or  a round  or  oval  surface  scar, 
on  the  arm,  ankle,  or  temple,  follows  blooding,  paia  e iiicar 
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•scars  on  the  loins,  shoulders,  nape  of  neck,  or  other  fleshy  part 
would  he  the  result  of  cupping  ; a crucial  linear  scar  on  any  part 
of  the  body  would  indicate  a boil  treated  by  incision  ; two  paral- 
lel linear  scars  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  shoulder,  or  inner  side  of 
the  upper  arm,  would  mark  a seton ; and  a depressed,  puckered 
scar  on  the  same  parts,  an  issue  : a honey-comhed  disc  near  the  in- 
sertion of  the  deltoid  muscle  indicates  the  operation  of  vaccination  ; 
a white  disc  with  dotted  border  may  follow  a boil  that  has  healed 
without  operation ; and  every  form  of  cicatrix  in  the  neck,  on  the 
chest,  and  elsewhere,  may  follow  scrofulous  abscesses.  Scrofula, 
small-pox,  syphilis,  and  lupus,  in  common  with  injuries  by  gun- 
shot, burns,  and  escharotics,  may  leave  behind  them  scars  of 
every  size  and  form. 

Sealing  of  scars. — This  is  influenced  by  many  causes,  such  as 
age,  constitution,  and  state  of  health,  the  situation  of  the  scar 
on  flat,  rounded,  or  hollow  surfaces,  on  parts  subject  or  not  sub- 
ject to  motion,  and  in  the  direction  of  muscles  or  across  them. 

Distinctness  of  scars. — This  will  depend  on  the  complexion, 
and  the  tint  of  parts  adjacent.  Thus  scars  are  less  apparent  in 
persons  of  fair  complexion,  when  the  skin  approaches  in  tint  to 
the  whiteness  of  the  scar  itself,  and  more  distinct  over  a blue  vein 
or  discoloured  portion  of  skin.  Hence  scars  are  rendered  more 
visible  when  the  skin  is  reddened  by  blows  or  friction. 

Age  of  scars. — As  has  been  stated,  all  scars,  whether 
arising  from  injury  or  disease,  are  first  red,  then  brown,  then 
white  and  glistening.  The  redness,  as  a rule,  lasts  two,  three, 
or  four  weeks,  during  the  period  of  healing ; the  brown  dis- 
colouration for  several  months,  or  even  for  a few  years ; the 
bleached  appearance  for  the  rest  of  life.  But  the  duration  of 
each  stage  is  subject  to  great  variation;  as  is  seen  in  some 
cases  of  small-pox,  where  the  scars  are  white  and  shining  at  the 
end  of  six  months  ; while  in  others  they  remain  brown  even  after 
two  or  three  years.  Scrofulous  ulcers,  too,  sometimes  leave  coloured 
scars  for  the  whole  of  life.  A scar,  then,  that  retains  its  inflammatory 
redness  cannot  he  of  long  standing ; one  that  has  a brown  or 
coppery  colour  may  have  existed  for  months  or  years ; a white, 
glistening  scar,  quite  free  from  colour,  must  have  been  of  long 
standing ; but  we  cannot  even  guess  at  its  age. 

Some  scars  are  particoloured,  perhaps  brown  in  the  central 
parts,  with  a white  puckered  lialo ; or  white  in  the  centre, 
with  a brown  margin.  Thus  a scar  of  ten  years’  standing  from 
a boil  consisted  of  a white  disc,  with  a circular  margin  of 
brown  spots.  Sometimes  wc  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
a recent  scar  with  one  of  longer  standing  duo  to  the  same 
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cause,  as  in  a prisoner  who  had  two  attacks  of  herpes  one  unto 
the  right,  the  other  under  the  left  clavicle. , j, 

months’  standing,  displayed  the  rash  in  all  'ts  details  in  tok 
brown ; the  second,  of  many  years’  standing,  consisted  of  a group 

of  scattered  white  cicatrices  (G.).  marks 

2.  Tattoo  marUngs.-T\x^  presence  or  absence  °f  these  m^ks 

mav  as  in  the  Tichhorne  case,  prove  of  the  first  importance , and 
theV^tion  naturally  arises  whether  these  marks  can  to 
or  be  removed.  Most  tattoo  marks  are  certainly  indelible  it  no 
intifered  with.  But  that  they  may  in  ®ome  cases 
proved  by  the  observations  of  Casper,  Hutm,  and  Tardieu 
L»gk  these  autboritie,  dWer  widely  “ 

cses*  Casper  alleging  the  h^b  ™ M.d  ‘ f 

=g 

The  absorption  of  the  colouring  matter  is  rarely  so  complete 

not  to  leave  some  traces  behind.  _ 

Tnttoo  markino-s  may  be  removed  artificially ; but  it  tiie  pig 

“ r, 

fore-arm.  Jist  fdl  off  at  the  end  of  fourteen  days, 

hydrochloric  acid,  a c t ^ original  design. 

leaving  only  the  disappearance  of  tattoo 

Escharotics  indicated  by  a permanent  scar, 

marks ; but  their  place  claimant  in 

.ink  more  or  less  below  the  te  1 of  Jhe  rihin.^^^  ^ 

the  Tichborne  case  has  such  a sc  ^ 

b„  a vary  pec.liar  ^ “SItaut  would  bo  likoly  to 

tions  of  vaccine  matter  » P 6^  years’ 

produce.  This  \,„d  on  the  left  shoulder ; and  it 

standing  which  lloger  lie  ,dod  to  represent  it. 

is  therefore  probable  that  it  w 

i„.srrrotip:rv-^ 
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Mules  for  examining  scars. — Place  the  scar,  if  possible,  in  the 
bright  light  of  the  sun,  and,  in  the  case  of  small  and  delicate 
scars,  use  a lens.  Measure  the  scar  carefully  with  compasses, 
and  note  its  exact  dimensions.  Record  the  form  and  colour  of 
the  several  parts  of  which  it  consists.  Redden  the  surrounding 
skin  by  blows  or  friction.  Note  whether  it  is  on  a level  with,  or 
sunk  beneath,  the  surrounding  surface ; and  whether  it  moves 
with  the  skin  or  remains  fixed. 

Identification  ly  photographs. — Photographs  may  mislead 
when  used  to  represent  the  whole  figure,  inasmuch  as  the  limbs, 
bands,  and  feet  are  not  all  in  focus.  But  they  may  render  great 
service  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  fixed  features  of  the  face, 
though  the  expression  is  less  to  he  relied  upon,  for  it  is  not  quite 
the  same  in  any  two  photographs  taken  by  the  same  artist. 
Even  these  may  vary  according  as  they  are  in  light  or  in  shadow. 
In  the  Tichborne  case  photographs  of  Roger  Tichborne,  of  the 
;i  Claimant,  and  of  members  of  the  Orton  family,  were  all  used  at 
the  trial ; and  served  to  show  that  the  Claimant’s  face  differed 
widely  from  that  of  Roger  Tichborne  taken  twenty  years  before, 
and  also  that  the  Claimant  bore  a nearer  resemblance  to  members 
of  the  Orton  family  than  to  Roger.* 

We  will  indicate  some  of  the  obvious  uses  of  photographs. 

1.  The  eyes. — The  colour  of  the  eyes  and  the  direction  of  the 


Fig.  1. 


line  which  joins  the  inner  to  the  outer  canthus,  as  well  as  the 
relative  position  and  shape  of  the  brows,  are  correctly  indicated  by 

* The  illustrations  in  fipircs  1,  2,  and  3 were  executed  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Piercy,  the  portrait  painter,  author  of  ‘ A Crucial  Tost  m Cases  of 
Disputed  Identity,’  with  illustrations,  1873. 
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photographs.  Light  blue  and  grey  eyes  print  light,  and  hazel 
and  brown  eyes  have  a darker  tint.  By  lines  drawn  through 
the  inner  and  outer  angles  of  the  eyes  and  made  to  meet  in 
the  median  line,  we  can  determine  whether  the  eyes  have  an  up- 
ward or  downward  direction.  All  these  points  are  well  illustrated 
by  the  photographs  produced  in  the  Tichborne  case.  The  iris  in 
the  upper  of  the  two  figures  (Fig.  1,  p.  17),  by  its  light  tint, 
confirms  the  evidence  of  witnesses  that  the  eyes  of  Eoger  were 
blue,  while  that  of  the  lower  figure,  by  its  uniform  dark  colour, 
corresponds  with  the  dark  slate  colour  of  the  eye  of  the  Claimant. 
In  this  same  figure  the  lines  drawn  through  the  corners  of  the 
eyes  indicate  by  their  upward  and  downward  direction  a very  im- 
portant difference  between  the  two  persons.  The  photographs 
also  show  marked  differences  in  the  eyebrows.  Those  of  Eoger 
Tichhorne  are  wide  apart  and  singularly  well-defined,  while  those 
of  the  Claimant  are  much  nearer  together,  and  of  Hi-defined 
outline. 

2.  The  ears.  — There  are  certain  peculiarities  in  the  ear,  which 
may  be  deemed  decisive.  One  of  them  consists  in  the  absence  of 
a pendidous  lobe,  and  the  firm  adhesion  of  the  point  to  the  angle 


of  the  jaw  ; a second,  in  smallness  or  largeness  of  size ; a third,  in 
its  direction  relatively  to  the  profile  of  the  face  ; a fourth,  in  the 
rounded  or  angular  outline,  and  the  relative  size  and  shape  of  its 
component  parts.  With  the  exception  of  the  lobe  of  the  car, 
none  of  these  peculiarities  admit  of  being  changed  by  any 
manipulation,  such  as  the  use  of  weights,  or  tension,  and  it  is 


Fig.  2. 


the  nose  and  mouth. 
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well  known  that  that  part  is  not  greatly  altered  as  the  body 
erows  and  fattens.  If  artificial  means  were  used  to  lengthen 
the  lobe,  they  could  not  fail  to  be  detected.  The  differences 
between  the  ears  of  Roger  and  the  Claimant  afford  evidence 
which  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  term  “ startling.  The  ear  o 
the  Claimant  is  longer  by  one-third,  the  greater  length  being 
largely  due  to  the  detached  pendulous  lobe,  which  in  Roger  lich- 
borne  did  not  exist.  The  dotted  lines  make  the  difference 
between  the  two  ears  very  apparent.  J udging  by  the  published 
photographs,  the  ear  of  the  Claimant  closely  resembles  in  size 
and  shape  that  of  George  Orton,  senior,  and  in  size  that  of  George 
Orton,  junior. 

3.  The  nose  and  mouth. — These  features,  taken  separately  and 
together,  admit  of  very  marked  contrasts.  This  fact,^  too,  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  photographs  produced  in  the  Tichborne 
case.  The  nose  of  the  Claimant,  with  which  the  lips  may  be 
said  to  harmonize,  is  “ a narrow  one  in  a fat  face that  of 
Roger  “ a broad  one,  with  inflated  nostrils,  in  a thin  face.”  The 
central  groove  which  joins  the  nose  to  the  upper  lip  is  narrow  in 


Fig.  3. 


the  Claimant,  wide  in  Roger— a difference  well  shown  by  the 
dotted  circles  in  the  figures.  The  two  mouths  are  also  quite 
different  in  character.  The  comparison,  then,  which  these  photo- 
graphs enables  us  to  institute  between  the  face  of  Roger  and 
that  of  the  Claimant,  leaves  no  possible  room  for  doubt  that  the 
actual  personal  appearance  of  the  Claimant  is  not  such  as  Roger 
Tichborne  could  have  presented  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years. 

Identification  hy  stature  and  girth. — In  the  Tichborne^  case 
these  points  came  into  play.  Arthur  Orton  s Register  Ticket, 
issued  when  he  was  18,  shows  that  ho  was  5 feet  9^  inches  in 
his  shoes,  or  5 feet  9 inches  in  his  stockings.  Hie  Claimant,  care- 
fully measured  in  his  stockings  in  prison,  was  also  5 feet  9 inches. 

0 2 
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If,  then,  Arthur  Orton  stopped  growing  at  18,  he  and  the  Claimant 
might  be  one  and  the  same  person.  But  as  men,  one  with  another, 
grow  two  inches  by  the  time  they  reach  30,  there  is  a strong  pro- 
bability in  favour  of  Orton  having  grown  taller,  and  therefore 
against  the  Claimant  and  Orton  being  one  and  the  same.  In  the 
case  of  Eoger  Tiehhorne,  the  Carabineer,  the  stature  and  girth 
of  the  chest  were  also  put  in  evidence. 

Identification  hy  wounds. — In  January,  1846,  when  freshly- 
fallen  snow  was  on  the  ground,  a robbery  was  committed  at 
Stigny,  in  the  house  of  two  old  men.  Next  morning  several 
spots  of  blood  were  seen  on  the  floor  on  the  left  of  a chest  of 
drawers  which  the  robbers  had  forced.  Other  spots  were  found 
on  the  snow  in  the  direction  taken  by  the  robbers  when  they 
quitted  the  house,  and  always  on  the  left-hand  of  the  footsteps. 
A shred  of  membrane  was  found  on  the  road,  which  proved  to 
be  skin.  On  searching  the  neighbourhood,  a man  was  found 
with  his  left  hand  wounded.  Dr.  Lemoine  and  M.  Coeurderoi 
were  appointed  to  examine  him ; and  they  agreed  that  the  wound 
was  probably  inflicted  about  the  date  of  the  robbery,  and  that 
the  piece  of  skin,  judging  from  its  size  and  shape,  had  formerly 
covered  the  injured  part.  The  accused  confessed  the  crime. 
(‘Annales  d’Hygiene,’  Jan.  1847.) 

Alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  hair.—Uhe  question  whether 
hair  can  be  turned  from  dark  to  light  was  raised  in  Paris  in 
1832,  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of  one  Benoit  for  murder. 
Certain  witnesses  deposed  to  having  seen  him  in  Paris  at  2 p.m. 
with  black  hair ; while  others  declared  that  they  saw  him  at 
Versailles,  at  5 or  6 o’clock  the  same  evening,  with  fair  hair. 
The  colour  of  the  man’s  hair  was  jet  black,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  wore  a wig.  The  tribunal  consulted  Orfila,  and 
Michalon,  a leading  hair-dresser  of  Paris,  as  to  the  possibility  of 
changing  the  hair  from  dark  to  light.  Michalon  replied  in  the 
negative;  but  Orfila  stated  that  as  early  as  the  year  1806 
Vauquelin  had  read  at  the  Institute  a memoire  on  the  property 
chlorine  has  of  giving  to  black  hair  all  the  lighter  colours,  and 
even  of  bleaching  it. 

This  case  led  to  careful  experiments  by  Orfila,  and  subsequently 
by  Devergie.  Orfila  examined  tlie  mode  of  turning  the  hair 
from  light  to  dark,  from  dark  to  light,  and  from  light-red  or  chest- 
nut to  other  shades  of  colour.  Devergie  limited  himself  to  the 
verification  of  Orfilu’s  experiments  on  the  eflect  of  chlorine. 

Change  from  light  to  dar*.— The  following  methods  have 
been  adopted : — 

a.  Charcoal  and  grease, — This  soils  the  fingers;  and  on  placing 
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a lock  of  the  hair  in  hot  water,  the  grease  swims,  and  the  char. 

coal  falls  to  the  bottom.  , . . r -.t 

h.  Salts  of  bismuth,  lead,  and  silver. — The  hair,  freed  from  its 
oil  by  liquor  ammonias,  is  moistened  with  a solution  of  one  or 
other  of  these  salts,  and  then,  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  water.  The  black  sulphides  thus  formed 
may  be  detected  by  steeping  a lock  of  the  hair  in  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  testing  for  the  base.  More  than  one  of  our  photo- 
graphic processes  would  effect  the  same  change. 

A mixture  of  litharge,  chalk,  and  lime,  in  nearly  equal  propor- 
tions dissolved  in  water  (the  Tinctura  Fomjpeiana  of  the  shops) 
was  found  very  effectual.  The  hair  was  kept  moist  with  it  for 
three  or  four  hours,  and  then  allowed  to  dry.  The  chalk  and 
oxide  of  lead  were  next  removed  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  and, 
lastly,  the  hair  was  rubbed  with  yolk  of  egg.^  The  colour  of  the 
hair  was  thus  effectually  changed  without  injury  to  its  texture, 
i By  steeping  a lock  of  the  hair  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  chalk  is 
dissolved  with  effervescence,  and,  with  the  lead,  converted  into  a 
t soluble  nitrate.  Nitrates  of  calcium  and  lead  remain  in  solution. 

Change  from  dark  to  light. — The  results  of  numerous  ex- 
i periments  made  by  Orfila  and  Devergie  with  solutions  of  chlorine 
] may  he  thus  summed  up.  Black  hair  is  changed  to  various  shades 
of  chestnut,  blond,  yellow,  and  yellowish  white,  by  being  steeped, 
or  washed,  a longer  or  shorter  time  in  solutions  of  chlorine^  of 
. different  strengths.  Less  marked  effects  are  produced  by  combing 
' the  hair  with  that  fluid.  The  chlorine  is  readily  detected  by  its 
odour,  even  after  washing  the  hair  as  many  as  fifty  times  with 
, %vater ; while  the  tint  is  peculiar,  by  no  means  uniform,^  and 
j not  easily  confounded  with  any  natural  colour  j and  the  hair  itself 
I is  hard,  stiff,  and  brittle.  (These  results  are  in  strict  accordance 
with  those  of  my  own  experiments) — (G-)"  Better  results  are 
, obtained  with  nitric  and  nitro-muriatic  acid,  which,  diluted  with 
50  times  their  bulk  of  water,  impart  a golden  tinge  to  dark  hair, 

' without  apparently  injuring  its  texture.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen 
I has  also  been  largely  employed  by  hair-dressers  for  this  purpose. 

I All  these  processes  occupy  time  ; and  the  fraud  is  easily  detected 

by  chemical  tests ; by  allowing  the  hair  to  grow ; or  even  by 
stripping  the  person,  and  comparing  the  hair  of  the  head  with 
that  of  other  parts. 

The  hair  undergoes  marked  change  of  colour  in  the  course  of 
some  processes  of  manufacture.  In  turning  rollers,  for  instance, 
out  of  the  wood  known  as  “ green  ebony,”  light  hair  assumes  a 
green  tint ; a similar  change  results  from  working  in  an  atmo- 
sphere containing  finely-divided  copper. 
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The  effect  of  sudden  and  violent  emotions  of  fright  and  grief 
in  turning  the  hair  grey  is  well  known ; and  a like  change  may 
be  produced  by  disease  and  other  obscure  causes.  In  a case  related 
by  Dr.  Gordon  Smith,  a complete  change  of  colour  in  the  hair  of 
the  whole  body  took  place  in  a girl  thirteen  years  of  age  in  a 
single  night,  without  previous  indisposition  or  emotion ; and  Dr. 
Anstie  (‘  Neuralgia  and  its  Counterfeits,’  p.  94),  has  shown  that 
during  attacks  of  facial  neuralgia,  the  eyebrows  and  hair  of  the 
side  affected  sometimes  turn  grey,  and  even  white,  but  resume 
their  usual  colour  when  the  pain  ceases.  These  changes  in  the 
colour  of  the  hair  are  sometimes  permanent,  but  the  colour  may 
be  restored.  When  the  hair  of  the  head  is  the  seat  of  the  change, 
it  is  sometimes  limited  to  certain  portions  only. 

Identification  hy  footprints. — It  often  happens  that  footprints 
are  found  on  the  soil,  or  the  mark  of  a blood-stained  foot  on  the 
floor  of  the  spot  where  a bloody  assault  or  a murder  has  been 
committed ; and  it  may  be  of  importance  to  compare  the  marks 
with  the  naked  feet  or  shoes  of  the  person  suspected  of  the  crime. 
As  regards  prints  of  the  naked  foot  in  the  soil,  a question  naturally 
arises  as  to  whether  they  can  be  taken  as  exact  measurements  of 
the  foot  itself,  inasmuch  as  they  must  needs  vary  with  the  posi- 
tion and  pressure  of  the  foot  and  the  character  of  the  soil.  But 
when  the  impression  is  that  of  a foot  resting  firmly  on  a tenacious 
soil,  a comparison  with  the  foot  of  the  suspected  person  may  be 
made  with  confidence ; for  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  foot 
should  yield  the  same  mould  in  any  two  persons.  When  the  feet  of 
a suspected  person  present  some  notable  peculiarity  or  deformity, 
the  inference  drawn  from  the  comparison  with  the  print  gains 
greatly  in  force.  Ogston*  has  figured  marks  of  different  size  and 
shape  made  by  the  same  foot  in  running,  walking,  and  standing. 
This  shows  the  necessity  of  carefully  comparing  the  impressions  left 
on  the  soil  with  those  made  by  the  suspected  person  under  similar 
conditions.  In  order  to  preserve  footprints  for  future  reference,  it 
has  been  recommended  by  Hugoulin  to  heat  the  foot-prints  with 
a hot  iron  or  chafing-dish,  and  dust  powdered  stearin  or  paraffin 
over  them.  It  is  easy  by  the  fusion  of  the  stearin  to  obtain  an 
accurate  cast  of  the  print. 

Footprints  in  snow  may  be  preserved  by  taking  a cast  of  them 
in  gelatine. 

The  marks  of  naked  feet  on  floors  may  require  to  be  cut  out  for 
future  reference. 

The  impi'cssions  left  by  shoes  must  be  treated  with  like  caution ; 

• ‘ Lectures  on  Med.  Jurisp.,’  1878,  p.  03. 
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Imtthe  oriKinal  form  of  the  shoe,  aided  in  some  instances  by  the 

floor  of  the  cottage  during  the  death  struggle.  _ Martin 

Mind  and  memory.— In  the  Tichhorne  case,  as  in 
Guerre  (p.  42),  questions  relating  to  the  mental  f"J“ltmj,^and 
especially  the  memory,  played  an  important  pait.  I 
named  case  considerations  based  on  the  facts  ^ronght 
trial  are  at  least  as  conclusive  against  the  Claimant  as  the  person, 
sire  audTbysical  marks.  The  life  the  Claimant  led  in  Austra- 
lia was  not  such  as  to  raise  the  question  of  Y°'?here"wns  no 
hardship  and  exposure,  whether  ^°^y  or  mind.  There  was 
emaciation  of  body,  but  the  very  reverse  and  no 
power.  He  laid  claim  to  an  excellent  memory,  and  most 
plausible  parts  of  his  case  depended  on  its  exercise ; and  the  tact 
of  his  using  this,  his  good  memory,  whenever  its  employment  pro- 
moted his  views  proved  his  glaring  misstatements  as  to  mat^ 
which  he  had  received  no  instructions  trom  others  to  have  been  the 
simple  result  of  ignorance.  The  same  memory  that  claimed  to  reco 
lect  the  name  of  a dog,  or  the  number  of  atrooper  s horse,  could  not 
have  failed  when  tested  with  the  Christian  names  of  his  mother, 
the  handwriting  of  his  father,  his  place  of  birth  his  Pans  residences 
the  companions  of  his  childhood  and  youth,  the  college  where  l^^e 
was  educated,  the  studies  he  pursued,  the  examinations  he  passed 
the  relatives  in  whose  houses  he  was  always  a welcome  guest,  the 
agent  with  whom  he  was  in  constant  correspondence,  the  lawyer 
who  made  his  will,  the  friends  who  helped  him,  the  gallant  soldier 
who  gave  him  his  commission,  and  his  long,  painful  correspondrace 
with  the  mother  of  the  lady  he  would  have  made  his  wife.  Nor 
did  the  defendant  profess  to  have  forgotten  any  cii  cumstances 
connected  with  the  lives  of  Roger  Tichhorne  and  his  r^^^ 
Roger’s  mother  signs  her  Australian  letter  H.  F.  Tichhorne.  He 
does  not  say  that  he  has  forgotten  her  Christian  mimes,  which 
Roger  knew  well,  but  for  He^vriette  Felicite  he  substitutes  the 
hoLly  English  names,  Hannah  Frances.  Roger  took  leave  of 
his  dying  grandfather,  Mr.  Seymour,  at  Bath  The  Claimant 
does  not  pretend  to  have  forgotten  the  event,  but  shifts  the  scene 
to  Knoyle.  It  was  therefore  of  the  very  essence  of  the  Claimant  s 
case  that  he  should  display  a tenacious  and  accurate  memory.  It 
was  by  the  pretended  exercise  of  it  that  he  gained  all  his  adher- 
ents. To  admit  the  loss  of  it  would  have  been  ftital  to  his  case. 

Roger  Tichborne’s  native  language  was  French.  He  continued 
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to  speak  it  in  France  up  to  the  age  of  17.  and  frequently  in  England 
up  to  the  age  of  25,  He  acquired  English  later,  and  spoke  it  to 
the  last  with  a French  accent.  The  Claimant  could  not  speak  or 
read  French ; but  he  spoke  Spanish  as  a man  v/ho  had  spent 
eighteen  months  in  South  America  might  be  expected  to  do.  As- 
suming, again,  the  identity  of  the  Claimant  with  Roger  Tichborne, 
had  anything  occurred  to  uttei-ly  destroy  his  knowledge  of  French  ? 
There  is  but  one  answer.  It  had  not.  The  Claimant  spoke 
Spanish  years  after  he  had  acquired  it.  What  reason,  then,  could 
there  be  for  his  having  altogether  forgotten  French  if  he  had  ever 
known  it  ? The  Claimant  was  singularly  tenacious  of  the  habits 
he  had  formed.  We  may  therefore  assume  that  he  would  have 
retained  some  trace  of  the  strong  French  accent  with  which 
Roger  Tichborne  always  spoke  English. 

One  other  question  relating  to  the  identity  of  the  Living  re- 
mains to  be  examined,  viz..  What  degree  and  duration  of  light 
are  needed  for  identification  1 That  a very  short  duration  of  a 
biilliant  light  suflBc.es  for  this  purpose  is  shown  by  the  case  of  a 
lady,  on  her  way  from  India,  who  awoke  on  a dark  night,  and  heard 
some  one  stirring  in  her  cabin.  A sudden  flash  of  lightning  en- 
abled her  to  see  distinctly  a man  rummaging  one  of  her  trunks,  and 
so  to  discern  his  features  as  to  identify  him  next  morning.  Some 
of  the  stolen  things  were  found  upon  him,  and  he  acknowledged 
the  theft.* 

In  the  following  case,  the  question  arose  whether  the  light  of 
a pistol-flash  would  suflBce  to  discover  the  face  of  the  person  firing. 

The  Sieur  Labbe,  on  a dark  night  in  May,  1808,  was  riding 
with  the  widow  Beaujean,  attended  by  a servant  on  foot.  The 
servant  was  wounded  in  the  hand  by  a gun  fired  through  a hedge 
bordered  by  a ditch  ; and  both  he  and  his  master  swore  that  they 
recognised  the  assassin  by  the  light  of  the  discharge.  An  accused 
party  who  was  arrested,  tried,  and  condemned  to  death,  appealed 
to  the  Court  of  Cassation;  and  Gineau,  Member  of  the  Institute, 
and  Professor  of  Experimental  Physics  in  the  Imperial  College  of 
France,  was  consulted  as  to  the  possibility  of  identification  in  the 
manner  described.  Accordingly,  Gineau,  his  son.  Professors  Dupuis 
and  Caussin,  and  others,  stationed  at  different  distances,  to  wit- 
ness the  effect,  caused  several  primings  to  be  fired  in  a dark  room. 
The  light  though  strong,  but  fuliginous,  was  so  transient  that  “ it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  see  distinctly  the  form  of  a head,  and  that 
of  the  face  could  not  be  recognised.”  The  experiments  were  then 
repeated  in  the  court-yard  of  the  college,  the  gun  being  loaded 

* Montgomery : ‘ Cyolopccdin  of  Pract.  Med.,’  art.  Identity. 
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with  powder,  but  with  the  same  results.  The  sentence  was 

Thrse  experiments  did  not  convince  Fodere,  who  thought  that 
if  the  night  were  dark,  and  the  persons  vyithin  six,  eight,  or  ten 
feet  of  each  other,  identification  was  possible  : and  the  results  are 
certainlv  at  variance  with  the  opinions  of  persons  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  firearms,  as  well  as  with  our  own  experiments.^  We 
repeatedly  recognised  the  face  of  a friend  by  the  discharge  in  the 
dark,  of  a gun  close  at  hand  (G.).  It  may  also  be  reasonably  con- 
tended,  that  under  the  excitement  of  surprise  or  fear  a person 
might  have  a quicker  and  more  distinct  perception  than  an  ex- 
perimenter. The  question,  then,  is  one  which  however  well  illus- 
trated by  these  as  well  as  by  carefully-planned  experiments  as 
to  the  duration  and  amount  of  light  requisite  for  the  perception 
of  known  and  unknown  objects  of  different  size  and  colour  and  a 
varying  distances,  admits  of  satisfactory  solution  only  by  collect- 
ing cases  of  this  class.  . 

The  following  case  occurred  in  England  in  1799  : — One  Haines 
was  indicted  for  shooting  at  Edwards,  Jones,  and  Dowson,  Bow 
Street  officers,  on  the  highway.  Edwards  deposed  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  several  robberies  near  Hounslow,  he,  with  Jones  and 
Dowson,  set  off  in  a post-chaise  one  dark  night  in  November,  and 
were  attacked  near  Bedfont  by  two  persons  on  horseback,  one  of 
whom  stationed  himself  at  the  horses’  heads  and  the  other  at  the 
door  of  the  chaise.  By  the  flash  of  the  pistols  he  could  distinctly 
see  that  the  man  at  the  chaise-door  rode  a dark-brown  horse,  be- 
tween thirteen  and  fourteen  hands  high,  of  a very  remarkable 
shape,  having  a square  head,  and  very  thick  shoulders,  and  alto- 
gether such  that  he  could  pick  it  out  of  fifty  horses  : he  had  since 
recognised  it.  He  also  perceived  by  the  same  flash  of  light  that 
the  man  had  on  a rough  shag-brown  great-coat.f 

A few  similar  cases  have  occurred  in  England ; and  there  is  a 
Fra^llj  case  to  the  same  effect  in  the  Introduction  to  Fodere  s 
‘Treatfee’  (note,  p.  28). 


II.  IDENTITY  OP  THE  DEAD. 

After  death  by  accident  or  violence,  and  in  cases  of  exhumation, 
the  medical  man  may  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  identifying  the 
entire  body ; to  reconstruct  one  that  has  been  cut  to  pieces,  and 
the  parts  scattered;  or  to  examine  a skeleton  or  parts  of  it,  in 


• Quoted  by  Deck  from  the  ‘ Causes  Cdlfibros.’ 
t Montgomery  : ‘ Cyclop,  of  Prnct.  Med.,’  ait.  Identity. 
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order  to  determine  the  sex,  age,  and  probable  stature  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  belongs. 

By  careful  examination  he  may  ascertain  the  sex,  form  some 
judgment  of  the  age,  and  even  guess  at  the  trade  or  occupation 
by  the  muscular  development,  the  shin  of  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  the  nails  (indicating  hard  work,  or  the  reverse),  and  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  tattooing  so  common  in  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
criminals,  so  rare  in  others.  Stains  on  the  hands  or  clothes  may 
also  help  to  determine  the  employment.* 

The  following  are  examples  of  successful  identification : — 

Dupuytren  identified  a murdered  man  chiefly  by  a malforma- 
tion of  the  hip-joint ; and  by  a like  deformity  MM.  Laurent, 
Noble,  and  Vitrey  a corpse  burled  in  a cellar  at  Versailles  three 
years.  The  body  of  Maria  Martin  was  identified  eleven  months 
after  her  death  by  the  absence  of  certain  teeth  from  the  upper 
and  lower  jaw,  and  by  signs  of  inflammation,  with  extensive  ad- 
hesions of  the  pleura,  answering  to  an  attack  of  inflammation  of 
the  chest,  from  which  she  was  proved  to  have  suffered  shortly 
before  her  mysterious  disappearance.  A doubtful  case,  tried  at 
Edinburgh,  was  decided  by  a dentist,  who  produced  a cast  of  the 
gums.  The  scanty  remains  of  the  body  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Salisbury,  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  Hatfield  House,  were  also 
identified  by  the  jaw-bone  having  gold  appendages  for  artificial 
teeth ; and  the  identification  of  the  body  of  Dr.  Parkman  (see  p. 
4-7)  was  assisted  by  the  very  peculiar  formation  of  the  jaw,  and 
the  correspondence  of  part  of  it  with  a cast  taken  by  a dentist. 

The  body  of  Harriet  Lane,  the  victim  of  Wainwright,  though 
much  decomposed  after  twelve  months’  interment,  was  identified 
chiefly  by  the  presence  of  an  old  scar  on  the  right  leg  caused  by 
a burn  with  a red-hot  poker. 

In  some  remarkable  instances  an  imperfect  sort  of  identifica- 
tion has  been  effected  after  long  interment.  The  real  burial- 
place  of  some  distinguished  person  has  become  a matter  of  dis- 
pute, and  a coffin,  such  as  was  likely  to  have  been  used,  has  been 
discovered  containing  the  remains  of  a body.  In  such  cases, 
when  the  interment  took  place  several  centuries  before  in  a leaden 
coffin  or  wrapper,  the  soft  parts,  though  retaining  their  form  at 
the  moment  of  exposure,  disappear  at  once  ns  a fine  dust.  But 
when  the  interment  is  more  recent,  the  body  may  be  completely 
identified.  The  finding  of  the  remains  of  Henry  I\.  in  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  after  the  lajise  of  nearly  four  centuries  and  a 
half,+  is  an  example  of  the  first  class  of  cases;  the  identification 

* See  this  subject  treated  in  detail  in  the  Manual  of  Rriand  and  Chaudfi. 
t See  Eelix  Suranicrly’s  ‘ Handbook  for  Canterbury. 
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Of  the  remmns  of  Charles  L.  after  165,  and  of  the  patriot  Hamp- 

of  the  King,  though 
diselw  Tore  a striking  resemblance  to  the  portrait  on  corns 

busts  and  paintings,  and  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra  was  found 

smooTirdfvided  transversely.  As  this  case  is  an  excellent  illus- 
tratioQ  Jf  the  condition,  after  165  years,  of 
nrived  of  life,  embalmed  and  interred  in  lead  the  following  b 
particulars  are  added  :-On  removing  part  of  ^ ^ 
inner  coffin  of  wood,  much  decayed,  was  exposed,  and  within  this 
the  bodv  wrapped  in  cere-cloth,  into  the  folds  of  which  unctuous 
matter,  mixed  with  resin,  had  been  poured,  so  as  “elude  t 
air.  The  coffin  was  quite  full,  and  on  removing  the  coveiing 
from  the  face,  the  skin  was  found  dark  and  discoloured,  the  fore- 
head and  temples  well  preserved,  the  cartilage  of  the  nose  gone, 
the  characteristic  pointed  beard  perfect,  the  left  ear  entire,  an 
the  left  eye  open  and  full,  though  it  vanished  on  exposure.  The 
head  was  found  loose,  and  was  ^ 

easily  taken  out  and  held  to  view. 

It  was  heavy  and  wet,  with  a 
liquid  that  gave  to  writing-paper 
and  linen  a greenish-red  tinge. 

The  textures  of  the  neck  were 
solid,  and  the  back  of  the  scalp 
was  perfect  and  of  a remarkably  HK 
fresh  appearance.  The  hair  of  the  ^ 

head  was  a beautiful  dark  brown, 
that  of  the  beard  of  a redder  tint.  MeKl 

The  divided  muscles  of  the  neck 
were  considerably  retracted,  and 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  divided 
fourth  vertebra  was  visible.  1|i|BK 

A reduced  copy  of  the  engrav- 
ing  which  accompanies  this  de- 
scription is  annexed.* 

In  the  same  vault  in  which 
Charles  1.  was  interred,  Henry 
VIII.  had  been  deposited.  The 

leaden  coffin,  enclosed  in  a thick  elm  case,  appeared  to  have 
been  beaten  in  so  as  to  leave  an  opening  large  enough  to  expose 

• ‘ An  Account  of  tho  Opening  of  the  Tomb  of  Charles  I.’  in  Sir  Henry  Hal- 
ford’s * Essays  and  Orations.’  The  bodies  of  William^  Kufus,  Henry  1., 
Kichard  I.,  Kin^  John,  and  Edward  I.,  have  at  dilToront  times  been  more  or 
less  completely  identilled. 
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a mere  skeleton  of  the  King,  with  some  beard  upon  the  chin. 
The  body  had  then  been  inteiTed  266  years. 

The  search  for  the  body  of  Hampden  was  made  on  the  21st  of 
July,  1828,  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Nugent  and  others,  in  Hamp- 
den Church,  Bucks.  The  coffin-plate  being  corroded,  the  coffin 
selected  for  examination  was  assumed  to  be  his  from  its  position 
near  the  tablet  erected  to  his  wife.  It  was  of  lead,  and  enclosed 
two  wooden  ones,  of  which  the  inner  one  was  filled  with  sawdust. 
The  body  was  tightly  wrapped  in  three  layers  of  cloth.  The  ab- 
domen had  fallen  in.  The  face,  white  and  marbled  with  blood- 
vessels, showed  the  upper  part  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  eyes  but 
slightly  sunk,  auburn  hair  six  inches  long,  strong  whiskers,  and 
some  beard.  The  upper  teeth  were  perfect,  and  those  that  re- 
mained in  the  lower  jaw  sound.  The  skull  was  well  formed,  and 
the  forehead  broad  and  high.  The  arms  were  muscular,  the  left 
perfect,  but  the  right  hand  was  detached,  the  bones  of  the  arm 
having  been  sawn  through.  Several  small  bones  of  the  hand, 
but  no  finger-nails,  were  found  in  a separate  cloth.  The  nails  of 
the  left  hand  were  entire.  The  socket  of  the  left  shoulder-joint 
was  white  ; but  the  socket  of  the  right  shoulder  was  of  a brownish 
tint,  and  the  clavicle  hung  loose  and  detached  from  the  scapula. 
The  body  measured  5 feet  9 inches,  and  was  strongly  built  and 
muscular.  The  exhumation  confirmed  the  account  of  Hampden’s 
death  as  given  by  Sir  Robert  Pye,  who  married  Hampden’s 
eldest  daughter,  and,  at  the  same  time,  went  some  way  to  ex- 
plain Lord  Clarendon’s  account  of  the  shattered  shoulder  as  the 
true  cause  of  death.  The  dislocated  shoulder  was  probably  caused 
by  a fall  from  his  horse.* 

A recent  and  most  interesting  case  of  identification  is  that  of 
the  great  traveller,  Livingstone.  An  ununiced  fracture  of  the 
humerus,  the  result  of  the  bite  of  a lion,  was  sufficient  identifica- 
tion ill  the  case  of  the  body  of  a European  brought  from  the 
interior  of  Africa;  coincidence  being  here  quite  out  of  the 
question. 

Identification  after  very  long  periods  of  time  is  only  rendered 
possible  when  the  air  has  been  excluded  by  close-fitting  wrappers 
and  sealed  coffins.  How  the  work  of  identification  is  interfered 
with  by  the  march  of  putrefaction  under  ordinary  circumstances 
of  interment,  and  how  it  may  be  exceptionally  assisted  by  conver- 
sion of  the  body  into  adipocere,  will  be  shown  when  treating  of 
Putrefaction. 

To  the  preservation  of  the  bones  it  is  impossible  to  set  any  limit 
♦ ‘Annual  Register'  for  1828,  Chronicle,  p.  03. 
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of  time.  Those  of  King  Dagobert,  disinterred  from  the  Church 
of  St.  Denis,  after  1200  years,  otliers  from  Pompeii  after  1800, 
and  others,  as  parts  of  Egyptian  mummies  full  2000  years  old 
attest  their  permanence.  There  is.  therefore,  no  medico-legal  case 
in  which  they  would  not  he  found  in  a state  fit  for  examination. 

The  cases  of  mistaken  identity  in  the  living  have  their  parallels 
in  the  dead,  as  the  following  case  will  show  =— 

A resurrection-man  was  tried  for  raising  the  body  of  a young 
woman  from  the  churchyard  of  Stirling,  nine  weeks  after  death 
Tt  was  identified  by  all  the  relations,  not  only  by  the  features,  but 
by  the  left  leg  being  shorter  than  the  right.  The  jury  was  con- 
vinced that  the  lihel  was  proven,  and  gave  a verdict  accordingly. 

“ Now  1 am  certain  that  this  was  not  the  body  of  tUe  woman 
who  was  taken  from  the  churchyard  of  Stirling,  but  one  that,  at 
least  six  weeks  after  the  time  libelled,  was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  Falkirk,  from  which  she  was  taken  by  this  man,  who 
also  took  the  other  for  which  he  was  tried ; she  also  was  lame 
of  the  left  leg  : thus,  though  guilty  of  the  offence  laid  to  his  charge, 
he  was  found  guilty  by  a mistake  of  the  cor'pus  delicti.  — 
(Dunlop,  note  to  Beck’s  ‘ Medical  Jurisprudence.’) 

Cases  illustrative  of  the  possibility  of  dead  persons  being  mis- 
taken for  living  ones,  not  merely  by  acquaintances  and  friends, 
but  by  parents  and  near  relations,  are  recorded  by  Smith,  and  by 
Dr.  Cummin,  in  his  lectures. — (‘  Medical  Gazette,’  vol.  xix.) 

Calculation  of  stature.— Jf  we  are  dealing  with  an  entire 
skeleton,  we  may  calculate  the  stature  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  belonged  by  adding  about  an  inch-and-a-half  for  the  soft  parts. 
If  the  bones  are  detached,  they  should  be  laid  out  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  natural  position,  and  then  measured,  making 
allowance,  as  above,  for  the  soft  parts. 

It  is  commonly  stated  that,  when  the  arms  are  stretched  out 
horizontally,  the  line  from  one  middle  finger  to  the  other  is  equal 
to  the  height.  This,  though  inexact  (and  less  true  in  women 
than  in  men),  may  be  used  to  determine  roughly  the  stature  of 
a body  of  which  only  the  bones  of  an  arm  are  forthcoming.  By 
doubling  the  length  of  the  arm,  adding  twelve  inches  for  the 
clavicles  and  an  inch-and-a-half  for  the  sternum,  as  suggested 
by  Dr.  Taylor,  a guess  may  be  made  at  the  stature. 

M.  Sue,  more  than  a century  ago,  collected  data  for  calculating 
the  stature  from  the  length  of  the  extremities.*  He  measured 
a subject  of  medium  height,  chosen  as  well  proportioned.  His 


• ‘ Sur  IcB  Proportions  du  Sqnelette  do  I’llomine.’  Mdmoires  presentds  a 
rAcadt^mic  iloyale  dcs  Sciences,  tom.  ii.  1766, 
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measurements,  reduced  to  English  feet,  inches,  and  lines  are 
given  in  the  following  table : the  first  three  hues  of  which  show 
the  results  of  one  measurement ; the  last  two  of  averages : — 


Ago. 

Body. 

Trunk. 

Upper 

Extremity. 

Lower 

Extremity. 

Ft.  In.  Lin. 

Ft.  In.  Lin. 

Ft 

In.  Lin. 

Ft.  In.  Lin. 

1 year  . . 

2 0 0 

12  5 

0 

9 7 

0 9 7 

3 years  . . 

2 11  3 

18  4 

1 

3 0 

13  0 

10  years  . . 

3 10 

2 17 

1 

8 4 

1 9 11 

14  years  . . 

4 10  8 

2 5 11 

2 

4 1 

2 4 10 

20-25  years. 

5 8 2 

2 10  1 

2 

8 0 

2 10  1 

According  to  M.  Sue,  towards  the  20th,  and  from  that  to  the 
25th  year,  the  upper  border  of  the  symphysis  pubis  forms  the 
exact  centre  of  the  body,  and  so  continues  till  in  old  age  the  spine 
becomes  curved.  Before  twenty,  the  centre  of  the  body  varies 
according  to  the  age. 

But  Orfila,  by  measuring  both  the  subject  and  the  skeleton,* 
showed  that  Sue’s  statements  must  be  received  with  caution.  Thus, 
of  44  males  (with  4 exceptions,  adults),  only  7 had  the  length 
from  the  vertex  to  the  pubes  exactly  equal  to  that  from  the  pubes 
to  the  sole  of  the  foot ; while  in  23  instances,  the  former  measure- 
ment exceeded  the  latter  j and  in  14  fell  short  of  it.  The 
greatest  difference  on  either  side  was  2|  inches  English.  Again, 
in  not  one  out  of  7 females  were  the  above  measurements  equal ; 
the  upper  half  of  the  body  was  longest  in  6,  shortest  in  1. 
The  males  on  an  average  were  longer  from  the  vertex  to  the 
pubes  by  more  than  | inch,  the  females  by  1^  inch.  _ 

On  examining  the  tables  more  closely,  and  bringing  together 
the  instances  in  which  the  length  from  the  vertex  to  the  pubes 
happens  to  be  the  same,  we  have  found  a considerable  difference 
in  the  length  from  the  pubes  to  the  sole.  Of  fifteen  males  measur- 
ing 2 feet  9 or  2 feet  9^  inches  from  the  vertex  to  the  pubes,  one 
measured  as  little  as  2 feet  7 inches  frointhe  pubes  to  the  sole,  while 
another  measured  2 feet  11^ — a difference  of  4j  inches.  Again,  of 
five  females,  in  whom  the  upper  measurement  was  2 feet  6^  to 
2 feet  7 inches,  one  measured  a little  more  than  2 feet  4,  the  other 
less  than  2 feet  8— a difference  of  nearly  4 inches  (G.). 

So  that  in  using  Orfila’s  measurements,  we  might  be  in  error 

• ‘ Traitd  do  Mddecino  Ldgalc,’  tom.  i.  p.  105. 
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to  the  extent  of  4 to  4^  inches.  His  measurements  of  the  skeleton 

exhibit  deviations  still  more  remarkable ; for  in  one  instance  in 
- • ' ’ li,  the  lower 


which  the  upper  part  of  the  body  measures  3 teet 
part  measures  only  2 feet  8— a difference  of  I"**'’®  5 
another,  in  which  the  upper  measurement  is  2 teet  the  lower 
measurement  is  2 feet  11^— a difference  in  the  opposite  direction  of 


M Sue’s  facts,  then,  are  too  few,  and  his  statements  too  general ; 
and  even  the  more  numerous  and  exact  measurements  of  Orfila,  it 
used  to  determine  the  stature,  might  lead  to  serious  error. 

Orfila’s  measurements  of  the  cylindrical  bones,  which  he  used 
to  calculate  the  stature  of  the  skeleton  and  of  the  living  body,  also 
yield,  as  the  subjoined  tables  show,  very  uncertain  results  ; 


Stature  of  the  Skeleton,  calculated^from  the  Length  of  the 
Cylindrical  Bones. — (Orfila  s second  table.) 

length  or  BONE. 

STATURE. 

Humerus(6  obs.) 
Ulna  7 „ 

Femur  7 ,, 

Tibia  7 „ 

Ft.  In.  Lin. 
1 1 0 
0 10  8 
1 6 1 
13  0 

Max. 

Ft.  In.  Lin. 
6 13 
6 13 
6 0 0 
5 10  6 

Min. 

Ft.  In.  Lin. 
5 9 9 
5 5 0 
5 7 0 
5 5 0 

Difference. 
In.  Lin. 
3 6 

8 3 
5 0 
5 6 

So  that  for  the  same  length  of  cylindrical  bone  we  may  have  a 
variation  in  the  stature  of  the  skeleton  of  from  three  and  a half 
to  eight  and  a quarter  inches. 


Stature  of  the  Body,  calculated  from  the  same  data. 
(Orfila’s  first  table.) 

LENGTH  OF  BONE. 

8TATUEE. 

Humerus  (19obs.) 
Ulna  14  „ 

Femur  1?  ,, 

Tibia  11  „ 

Ft.  In.  Lin. 
1 2 6 
0 10  8 
1 5 9 
12  5 

Max. 

Ft.  In.  Lin. 
5 8 1 
5 10  10 
5 9 8 
5 9 8 

Min. 

Ft.  In.  Lin. 
5 4 6 
5 5 8 
5 4 6 
5 4 6 

Difference. 
In.  Lin. 

3 7 
5 2 
5 2 
5 2 

Here,  then,  for  the  same  length  of  cylindrical  bone,  we  have  a 
variation  in  stature  of  from  more  than  three  and  a half  to  more  than 
five  inches. 
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This  minute  analysis  of  Orfila’s  tables  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
undue  importance  he  himself  attached  to  them;  for  he  says,  “we  are 
certain  that  it  will  be  possible  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  on 
consulting  these  tables,  and  on  having  regard  especially  to  the 
lengths  of  the  femur  and  humerus,  to  arrive  sufiBciently  near  the 
truth.”  This  false  confidence  arose  from  his  not  having  made  a 
proper  use  of  his  own  figures ; for  it  is  obvious  that,  with  such 
variations  between  the  maxima  and  minima,  calculations  based 
only  on  averages  cannot  be  applied  to  individuals  with  any  degree 
of  certainty.  Dr.  Henri  Bayard,  in  three  instances,  in  which  the 
only  parts  of  the  body  left  were  the  bones,  applied  Orfila’s  data ; 
in  two  unsuccessfully,  but  in  the  third,  with  a success  which  is  ob- 
viously due  to  a coincidence. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  measurements  in  English 
feet,  inches,  and  lines,  obtained  from  44  male  and  7 female  subjects. 


Stature. 

Vertex  to 
Pubes. 

Pubes  to 
Foot. 

Upper  Extre- 
mity from 
Acromion. 

Femur. 

Tibia. 

Fibula. 

Humerus. 

Eadius. 

Ulna. 

Male  . 

5 6 

6 

2 9 6 

3 9 0 

2 6 6 

1 6 8 

12  7 

12  2 

10  6 

0 9 6 

0 10  2 

Female 

5 I 

0 

2 7 1 

2 6 11 

2 2 8 

14  6 

119 

116 

0 11  7 

0 8 8 

0 9 9 

According  to  Humphry  * the  following  stated  percentages  are 
the  average  proportions  of  the  long  bones  in  the  adult  European 
skeleton.  Taking  the  full  stature  as  100,  the  spine  measures  34-15 ; 
the  humerus,  19-54;  the  radius,  14-15;  the  femur,  27-51;  the 
tibia,  22-15. 


AGE. 

The  law  defines,  with  much  minuteness,  the  privileges,  immu- 
nities, and  responsibilities  that  belong  to  the  several  periods  of  life. 
The  medical  man,  however,  is  not  often  required  to  give  evidence 
on  this  point;  and  the  occasions  for  so  doing  will  diminish  as  our 
registration  of  births  becomes  more  complete. 

It  is  chiefly  as  a preliminary  to  complete  personal  identification 
that  the  question  of  age  is  important,  and,liko  the  general  question, 
it  divides  itself  into  two  parts.  1,  The  Age  of  the  Living ,-  and 
2,  Tloe  Age  of  the  Dead. 


• ‘ The  Human  Skeleton,’  Table  IV.  p.  108. 
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I.  AGE  OF  THE  LIVING. 

Human  life  has  been  arbitrarily  divided  into  septennial  and 
decennial  periods,  and  certain  ages  (the  climacterics)  have  been 
specified  as  epochs  of  unusual  importance  and  danger.  These 
divisions  and  distinctions  are  wanting  in  the  precision  necessary 
for  medico-legal  purposes. 

Nor  do  the  averages  of  Quetelet,  based  on  the  ascertained 
stature  and  weight  of  the  body  at  different  ages,  admit  of  applica- 
tion to  individuals,  and  the  same  objection  applies  to  the  position 
of  the  centre  of  the  body  as  a test  of  age ; for  though  it  may  be 
stated,  in  general  terms,  that  at  birth  it  is  at  the  navel ; in  the 
adult,  at  the  pubes ; for  intermediate  ages,  at  intermediate  points, 
nearer  to  the  navel  in  the  infant,  and  to  the  pubes  in  those  ap- 
proaching adult  age  5 this  statement  is  inexact,  and  especially  in 
women,  in  whom  the  thigh  bones  being  shorter,  and  the  trunk 
longer,  than  in  men,  the  centre  of  the  body  is  above  the  pubes. 

The  facts  relating  to  the  period  of  puberty  in  the  two  sexes,  and 
of  change  of  life  in  women,  also  show  the  little  dependence  to  be 
placed  on  these  occurrences  as  indications  of  age.  The  extremes 
are  so  far  apart  that  the  averages  cannot  be  safely  applied  to 
individual  cases. 

We  have  more  precise,  though  still  very  imperfect  means  of 
fixing  the  age  of  younger  persons,  in  the  successive  appearance  of 
the  teeth  both  of  the  first  and  second  dentition. 


The  first  set  or  milk-teeth  appear  in 

the  following  order  : 

Central  incisors 

. 5 — 7 months. 

Lateral  incisors 

.6—9  „ 

First  molars  .... 

. 8—15  „ 

Canine  teeth  . . . . 

. 15—18  „ 

Second  molars 

. 18—24.  „ 

The  milk-teeth,  then,  do  not  appear  at  the  same  age  in  all 
infants ; while  some  are  born  with  the  incisors  above  the  gums, 
others  have  no  teeth  till  the  end  of  the  second  year ; and  a few 
even  live  several  years  without  a single  visible  tooth. 

Nor  do  the  teeth  of  the  permanent  set  appear  with  such  regu- 
larity in  respect  of  time  as  to  enable  us  to  use  the  order  and  date 
of  their  appearance  as  certain  tests  of  age. 

The  order  and  probable  time  of  appearance  of  the  permanent 
set,  with  the  number  of  teeth  existing  at  each  age,  is  shown  in 
the  annexed  Table. 
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AGE. 


AGE. 

1 

INCI80B8. 

Cnspids. 

BICUSPIDS. 

MOLAB8. 

Central. 

Lateral. 

Anter. 

Poster. 

Anter. 

Second. 

Poster- 

7 years. 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 

4 

8 years. 

4 

... 

4 

9 years. 

4 

4 

4 

10  years. 

4 

4 

... 

4 

4 

1 11  years. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

...  j 

12-12T. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

...  1 

1 12J— 14. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

j 18  —25. 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 ' 

As  it  was  thought  that  the  facts  of  this  table  might  be  em- 
ployed as  a standard  of  comparison  in  determining  the  age  of 
children,  especially  of  those  employed  in  factories,  Mr.  Saunders* 
selecting  the  two  periods  of  9 and  13  years,  observed  the  number 
of  teeth  e-x-isting  at  those  periods  in  many  hundred  children,  and 
obtained  the  following  results  : — 

Of  457  boys  9 years  of  age,  219,  or  nearly  one-half,  had  the 
number  of  teeth  stated  in  the  table  ; namely,  4 central  incisors, 
4 lateral  incisors,  and  4 anterior  molars.  Of  251  girls,  of  the  same 
age,  168,  or  much  more  than  one-half,  had  the  same  number. 
Taking  the  two  sexes  together,  387  out  of  708  had  the  full  com- 
plement of  teeth.  The  remainder  in  both  sexes  consisted  of 
children  who,  in  place  of  4 of  each  kind,  had  a smaller  number  of 
one  or  the  other.  In  a large  proportion,  one,  two,  or  thi’ee  of  the 
four  lateral  Incisors  were  wanting,  and  so  of  the  other  teeth  ; and 
in  52  cases  the  lateral  incisors  were  absent. 

If  then,  in  the  columns  of  the  table,  opposite  the  age  of  9 years, 
we  substitute  for  4,  the  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  or  4,  and  assert  that 
wherever  any  of  these  numbers  are  found,  the  child  is  in  its  9th 
year,  our  assertion  will  be  borne  out  in  656  out  of  708  cases,  or 
about  13  in  14.  In  the  remaining  52,  a child  of  eight  might  be 
mistaken  for  one  of  nine  years. 

The  inquiry  respecting  children  who  had  attained  the  age  of 
13,  gave  the  following  results : — 

Rather  less  than  half  the  boys,  and  more  than  half  the  girls, 
and  as  nearly  ns  possible  half  of  the  two  sexes  taken  together, 
had  the  full  complement  of  teeth  entered  in  the  table  as  belong- 
ing to  children  of  12^  to  14:  by  far  the  majority  of  both  sexes 

' ‘ The  Teeth  n Test  of  Age.’  By  Edwin  Saunders. 
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I liaJ  one  or  more  of  the  several  orders  of  teeth  : and  in  11  instances 
only  were  some  or  other  of  the  teeth  wholly  wanting.  In  three 
cases  a child  of  13  might  have  been  mistaken  for  one  of  12  to  12^, 
in  one  for  one  of  11,  and  in  another  for  one  of  10.  In  a vast 
majority  of  instances,  however,  a child  having  one  or  more  of  the 
several  teeth  indicated  in  the  columns  of  the  table  opposite  12^  to 
14  years  had  completed  its  13th  year.* 

The  permanent  teeth  are  not  complete  till  the  dentes  sapienties 
make  their  appearance.  This  usually  happens  from  the  18th  to 
the  25th  year,  but  sometimes  much  later ; and  a case  is  recorded 
1 by  Dr.  Hamilton  of  a man  of  80  who  died  from  the  irritation 
produced  by  cutting  a wisdom-tooth. 

Some  stress  has  been  laid  as  a test  of  age  on  the  white  line  at 
the  margin  of  the  cornea,  known  as  the  arcus  senilis.  As  the 
arcus  is  occasioned  by  a deposit  of  oil-globules,  which  may  take 
place  from  causes  other  than  advancing  age ; as  Mr.  Canton 
reports  cases  of  his  own,  or  on  the  authority  of  others,  in  which 
it  has  been  present  at  42,  34, 33,  and  even  at  28  years ; and  as  we 
have  ourselves  seen  it  completely  formed  at  42  and  39,  and  absent 
at  79  and  85,  it  is  obvious  that  this  appearance  must  either  be 
rejected  as  a test  of  age,  or  only  used  in  healthy  persons,  living 
or  dead,  in  conjunction  with  other  signs  of  age  (G.).’f' 

All  other  indications  of  age  in  the  Living,  such  as  grey  or 
bald  hair,  and  loss  of  teeth,  are  deceptive.  Cases  of  premature 
old  age,  of  unusual  vigour  at'  advanced  periods  of  life,  and  of  resto- 
ration to  the  aged  of  some  of  the  structures  and  functions  proper 
to  an  earlier  period  {e.g.,  the  cutting  of  teeth  and  the  growth  of 
coloured  hair;  the  secretion  of  milk,  and  the  persistence  or 
I return  of  the  menstrual  discharge),  may  prevent  us  from  even 
guessing  at  the  age.  On  the  other  hand,  the  early  occurrence  of 
the  marks  of  puberty  in  both  sexes,  and  the  premature  or  very 
I late  appearance  of  the  menses  in  the  female,  create  difficulties  in 
: rightly  estimating  the  age  at  earlier  periods. 

II.  AGE  OE  THE  DEAD. 

In  the  bodies  of  persons  recently  dead,  we  have  the  same  means 
i of  estimating  the  age  as  in  the  living;  and  we  may  learn  some- 
thing from  the  dissection  of  the  body.  Calcareous  deposits  in  the 
heart  and  arteries,  for  instance,  afford  a strong  probability  that  the 
subject  had  reached  a mature  if  not  an  advanced  period  of  life. 

I 

* The  results  Ivere  stated  in  general  terms  were  given  in  tlie  first  edition  of 
this  work  in  a tahulor  form. 

t On  the  Arcus  Senilis,  or  Fatty  Degeneration  of  the  Cornea.  By  Edwin 
1 Canton,  F.R.C.S.,  ‘ Lancet,’  May  11, 1851. 
i D 2 
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The  state  of  ossification  of  the  bones  of  the  skeleton  provides 
the  best  guide  to  the  determination  of  the  age.  It  would  be  out 
of  place  in  a work  of  this  kind  to  specify  in  detail  the  e-vact 
periods  at  which  the  various  bones  commence  to  ossify.  For  these 
reference  must  be  had  to  standard  works  on  anatomj . But  the 
periods  at  which  the  ossification  of  the  various  parts  of  the  skeleton 
is  usually  completed,  may  be  of  considerable  practical  value. 

SIctill. — The  separate  bones  of  the  skull  are  usually  all  united 
within  a few  years  after  birth.  Occasionally,  however,  the  two 
halves  of  the  frontal  hone  remain  separate  through  life. 

Vertebral  Column. — In  the  third,  year  the  arch  and  body  of 
the  vertebrae  unite,  and  also  the  odontoid  process  and  body  of  the 
axis.  The  epiphyses  of  the  spinous  and  transverse  processes 
commence  to  ossify  about  puberty,  but  are  not  united  to  the 
vertebrae  till  the  age  of  ttoenly-five  or  later. 

The  individual  vertebrae  of  the  sacrum  remain  separate  till  the 
age  of  eighteen,  when  they  begin  to  unite  from  below  upwards, 
the  process  not  being  completed  till  the  age  of  twenty-five  or 
later.  At  a still  later  period,  but  subject  to  considerable  variation, 
the  coccyx  becomes  united  to  the  sacrum. 

Ribs. — The  shaft  and  epiphyses  of  the  ribs  remain  separate 
till  the  age  of  twenty-five. 

Sternum. — The  five  segments  of  the  sternum  remain  separate 
till  the  age  of  puberty,  when  the  lower  segments  unite.  The 
upper  segments  unite  from  the  twenty-fifth  to  the  thirtieth  year. 
The  manubrium  and  body  do  not  unite  till  extreme  old  age. 

Upper  Limbs. — The  various  centres  of  the  scapula  unite  from 
the  twenty-second  to  the  twenty-fifth  year.  The  sternal  epiphy- 
sis of  the  clavicle  appears  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twentieth 
year,  and  becomes  joined  to  the  shaft  at  the  age  of  twenty-five. 

The  head  aud  tuberosity  of  the  humerus  unite  at  the  age  of 
five,  and  become  joined  to  the  shaft  at  the  age  of  twenty.  The 
condyles  unite  with  the  shaft  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
year.  The  superior  epiphysis  of  the  radius  unites  with  the  shaft 
at  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  eighteenth  year,  and  the  lower 
epiphysis  unites  with  the  shaft  at  the  age  of  twenty.  The  same 
holds  in  respect  to  the  ulna. 

The  epiphyses  of  the  metacarpal  wcuX  phalangeal  hones 
with  their  shafts  at  about  the  twentieth  year. 

Lower  Limbs. — The  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium  unite 
about  the  seventh  or  eighth  year  •,  tlie  various  parts  forming  the 
acetabulum  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  seventeenth  year,  while  the 
complete  ossification  of  the  os  innominatuin  docs  not  take  place 
till  the  twenty  fifth  year. 
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I The  head  and  shaft  of  the  femur  unite  about  the  eighteenth  or 
' nineteenth  year,  while  the  lower  epiphysis  and  shaft  remain 
separate  till  the  twentieth  year. 

The  lower  epiphyses  and  shaft  of  the  tibia,  unite  in  the 
eighteenth  or  nineteenth  year.  The  upper  unites  with  the  shaft 
in  the  twenty-first  or  twenty-second  year. 

The  union  of  the  epiphyses  and  shaft  of  the  fibula  occurs  some- 
i what  later. 

The  epiphyses  and  shafts  of  the  metatarsal  bones  unite  from 
the  eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  year ; those  of  phalanges  about  a 
year  later. 

If,  then,  on  examination  of  a skeleton,  or  part  of  one,  we  were 
to  find  that  bony  union  had  not  taken  place  at  the  points  above 
indicated,  we  should  conclude  that  the  individual  was  under  the 
age  specified  as  that  at  which  such  union  usually  takes  place ; and 
at  or  over  that  age  if  ossification  is  completed.  By  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  state  of  ossification  of  the  various  regions,  and  com- 
parison with  more  exact  anatomical  details,  the  age  of  the 
individual  may  be  calculated  with  a considerable  approach  to 
accuracy  within  the  period  before  the  consolidation  of  the  skeleton 
is  complete.  After  that,  that  is,  beyond  thirty,  it  is  more  difficult, 
and  attention  requires  to  be  devoted  more  particularly  to  the 
signs  of  senile  degeneration. 

In  old  age  there  is  a tendency  to  ossification  of  the  cartilages  of 
the  ribs  and  larynx.  Sometimes  the  laryn.x  is  entirely  con- 
verted into  bone.  The  bones  become  lighter,  owing  to  absorp- 
tion  of  the  osseous  plates  of  the  cancelli.  Hence  the  fiat  bones 
become  thinner,  through  the  approximation  of  the  osseous  lamiiiEe. 
This  is  seen  in  the  skull,  scapula,  and  ilium.  Owing  to  the 
same  cause,  the  angle  which  the  head  of  the  femur  forms  with 


the  shaft  becomes  reduced.  The  bones  are  more  brittle,  and  more 
or  less  infiltrated  with  free  fat,  which  gives  them  a yellowish 
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colour  and  greasy  aspect  and  touch.  The  sutures  of  the  skull 
become  less  distinct  or  entirely  obliterated.  The  intervertebral 
discs  shrivel,  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras  become  bevelled  off  in 
front,  and  the  spine  bends  forwards. 

But  the  yaw  is  the  part  which  changes  most  with  age.  In  the 
foetus  and  in  early  infancy  the  ramus  and  body  form  a very  obtuse 
angle  ; in  middle  life,  nearly  a right  angle ; but  in  old  age,  when 
the  teeth  have  dropped  out,  and  the  alveolar  border  is  absorbed,  it 
reverts  to  the  infantile  type.  In  very  old  persons  the  jaw  has  the 
characteristic  appearance  shown  in  the  engraving  (Fig.  5,  p.  37). 

SEX. 

This  subject,  like  the  foregoing,  divides  itself  into  two  parts. 

1.  The  Sex  of  the  Living  ; and,  2,  The  Sex  of  theLead. 

I.  SEX  OP  TKE  IITINO DOUBTFUL  SEX. 

The  question  of  sex  may  be  raised  in  reference  both  to  infants 
and  adults.  In  the  case  of  a new-born  child,  the  issue  of  parents 
possessed  of  real  or  landed  property,  the  right  of  succession,  and, 
should  it  die,  the  disposal  of  the  property,  depends  on  the  sex.  If 
a wife,  being  tenant  in  tail-mail,  is  delivered  of  a son  born  alive, 
the  husband’s  right  is  secured  ; but  the  property  passes  from  him 
if  she  gives  birth  to  a daughter.  This  form  of  succession  is  termed 
tenancy  hy  the  curtesy. 

It  may  be  necessary  also  not  merely  to  ascertain  the  sex,  where 
that  can  be  done,  but,  in  doubtful  cases,  to  determine  which  sex 
predominates ; for  it  appears,  on  the  authority  of  Coke  upon  Little- 
ton, that  “ an  hermaphrodite,  which  is  also  called  Androgynous, 
shall  be  heire,  either  as  male  or  female,  according  to  that  kind  of  the 
sexe  which  doth  prevail,  and  accordingly  it  ought  to  be  baptized.” 

The  question  of  sex  may  also  arise  at  a later  period,  ns  in  the 
case  quoted  by  Beck,  of  a young  nobleman  of  doubtful  sex,  wdiose 
parents  consulted  a medical  man  whether  the  education  should  be 
that  of  male  or  female. 

There  are  three  conditions  of  the  organs  of  generation  which 
may  present  diQiculties  to  the  medical  examiner. 

1.  The  organs  of  a male  may  resemble  those  of  the  female. 

2.  The  organs  of  a female  may  resemble  those  of  the  male. 

3.  The  organs  of  the  two  sexes  may  be  blended. 

1.  The  organs  of  the  male  may  resemble  those  of  the  female 
(Androgyni).  The  most  common  malformation  of  this  sort  consists 
of  a small,  imperfect,  and  imperforate  penis,  a short  canal  opening 
at  its  root,  and  a cleft  scrotum,  bearing  some  re.semblance  to  the 
clitoris,  vagina,  and  labia  of  the  female.  Each  section  of  the 
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scrotum  may  contain  a testicle,  but  the  testes,  one  or  both,  may 
be  lodged  behind  the  external  ring.  The  short  canal,  or  cul  de 
sac,  which  replaces  the  urethra  and  opens  at  the  base  of  the  penis, 
i or  in  the  perineum,  near  the  anus,  is  found  to  communicate  with 
i the  bladder.  This  opening  is  often  enlarged,  so  as  to  resemble 
i the  vagina ; and  even  to  discharge  its  sexual  function.  ^ From  the 
position  of  the  opening  of  the  urethra  beneath  the  imperforate 
penis  these  persons  are  called  hypospadians.  . 

The  presence  of  testicles  in  the  folds  resembling  the  labia,  or  in 
the  groin ; the  communication  of  the  opening  between  the  imper- 
forate penis  and  the  anus  with  the  bladder  j the  absence  of  any 
oro-an  corresponding  to  the  uterus  ; and,  in  the  adult,  the  absence 
j of°menstruation — enable  us  at  once  to  determine  the  sex.  In 
most  of  these  cases  the  build  of  the  body,  the  muscular  develop- 
I ment,  the  voice,  the  tastes  and  habits,  are  more  those  of  a man 
than  of  a woman.  Many  cases  answering  to  these  descriptions 
are  on  record ; and  there  are  preparations,  casts,  models,  and  draw- 

i ilia’s  illustrating  these  malformations  in  most  of  our  museums.  The 
foUowing  case  by  Mr.  W.  Loiiey  (‘Lancet,’  May  7,1856)  is  a 

^ good  illustration  Jane  W ■,  a lunatic,  twenty-eight  years 

l|  of  age,  was  admitted  into  the  Macclesfield  workhouse.  She  excited 

ii  suspicion  by  her  unwillingness  to  be  washed,  and  on  being  examined 
j was  found  to  have  a penis  two  inches  long,  and  the  same  in  circum- 
I ference,  placed  on  the  pubes,  just  above  and  between  the  external 

labia;  with  a well-defined  prepuce,  which  could  be  moved  at 
pleasure,  causing  a slight  erection.  Just  below  this  was  an  open- 
ing so  small  as  scarcely  to  admit  the  little  finger,  and  a ligamen- 
; tous  band  could  be  felt  at  about  three  inches  distance  from  its 

mouth.  The  urethra  could  not  be  seen,  but  a catheter  was  passed 

! into  the  bladder  through  this  opening.  The  penis  was  miperforate. 
The  hair  of  the  head  was  short  and  curly,  like  a man’s ; the  limbs 
very  muscular  and  hairy;  and  the  voice  exceedingly  rough  and 
' masculine.  The  mammse'were  entirely  absent,  and  there  was 
more  hair  than  usual  about  the  pubes.  She  had  never  menstruated. 
Her  taste  was  so  depraved  that  she  would  eat  old  poultices  with 
great  delight.  She  was  strong  and  healthy,  and  annoyed  the 
young  women  in  the  same  ward  by  the  display  of  her  amatory 
propensities. 

But  there  are  cases  in  which  an  enlargement  of  the  breasts, 
coupled  with  a preference  for  the  society  of  the  male,  might  mislead 
if  the  organs  of  generation  were  not  examined;  and  in  some 
instances  the  absence  of  the  sexual  passion  creates  uncertainty. 

Sometimes  the  penis,  well  or  ill-formed,  is  confined  to  the  scrotum 
by  a peculiar  formation  of  the  integuments.  This  malformation. 
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with  the  other  deviations  from  the  normal  structure  just  described, 
occurred  in  two  cases,  one  a negro,  the  other  a European,  of  which 
Cheselden  gives  engravings ; and  in  the  case  of  a child  baptized 
and  brought  up  as  a girl,  Mr.  Brand,  by  a slight  incision,  liberated 
tile  restricted  parts,  and  proved  to  the  parents  that  they  had  been 
mistaken. 

Another  malformation  belonging  to  this  division,  which  might 
possibly  give  rise  to  doubt,  consists  in  a deficiency  of  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  urinary  bladder,  and  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
abdominal  wall,  their  place  being  occupied  by  an  irregular,  red, 
sensitive  mass,  with  the  ureters  opening  upon  it.  The  penis  is 
short  and  imperforate,  and  the  vesicnlse  seminales  open  in  a small 
tubercle  at  its  root,  or  on  the  rod  and  sensitive  surface.  The 
testicles  are  generally  well  formed,  sometimes  contained  in  the 
scrotum,  sometimes  to  be  felt  in  the  groin,  or  they  have  not 
descended.  The  sexual  appetite  may  be  strong,  weak,  or  altogether 
wanting.  Those  who  havethis  malformation  are  called  epispadians. 

2.  The  female  organs  may  resemble  the  male  (Androgynae). 
The  malformations  belonging  to  this  class  are  an  enlarged  clitoris, 
and  a prolapsus  uteri.  In  the  first  case — that  of  enlarged  clitoris 
— the  absence  of  testicles  from  the  labia,  the  presence  of  a vagina 
and  uterus,  the  occurrence  of  menstruation — these,  singly  or  com- 
bined, render  the  distinction  easy. 

Cases  of  prolapsus  uteri  involving  a question  of  doubtful  sex 
have  been  recorded  by  Sir  Evernrd  Home,  and  Mahon.  Home’s 
case  was  that  of  a Frenchwoman,  who  had  prolapsus  evident  on 
inspection : she  laid  claim  to  the  male  sex,  and  was  shown  as  a 
curiosity.  Mahon’s  case  is  thatof  one  Margaret  Malaure,  exhibited 
at  Paris  in  1693,  dressed  as  a man,  and  alleging  that  she  possessed 
and  could  use  the  organs  of  both  sexes.  Several  physicians  and 
surgeons  certified  that  she  was  an  hermaphrodite ; but  Saviard, 
an  eminent  surgeon,  being  incredulous,  examined  lier  in  the 
presence  of  his  brother  practitioners,  and  found  a prolapsus  uteri, 
which  he  reduced. 

3.  The  organs  of  the  tw'o  sexes  may.  be  blended. 

Many  cases  of  this  imperfect  approach  to  true  hermaphrodism 
are  on  record.  In  some  an  ovary  has  been  found  on  one  side  and  a 
testis  on  the  other;  or  the  external  organs  have  approximated 
closely  to  the  female  type,  the  internal  to  the  male,  or  the 
reverse.*  But  there  is  no  case  on  record  of  the  organs  of  both 

♦ Seo  tho  case  of  Durrje  or  Derrior  in  Cummin’s  Lectures,  ‘ Med  Gaz.’  vol. 
xix.;  and  for  cases  of  the  last-named  malformation,  oeourriii);  Loth  in  man 
and  animals,  the  complete  and  learned  i)aper  on  llermapliroditism  in  the 
‘ Cyolopa;din  of  Anatomy  and  Pliysiolofry.’  See  also  the  case  of  Levi  Suydam, 
respecting  whom  tho  question  arose  whether  ho  was  a male,  and  entitled  to 
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sexes  perfectly  developed  in  the  same  person ; the  nearest  approach 
to  this  “ lateral  hermaphrodism  ” being  the  case^  of  Catherine 
Hohmann,  referred  to  in  the  note  at  the  foot  of  this  page. 

In  examining  cases  of  doubtful  sex,  the  following  points  should 
be  attended  to  The  size  of  the  organ  corresponding  to  the  penis 
or  clitoris,  and  whether  it  is  perforate  or  imperforate  ; the  form 
and  mode  of  attachment  of  the  prepuce ; the  presence  or  absence 
of  parts  corresponding  to  the  nymphs ; the  presence  or  absence 
of  testicles.  If  any  opening  exist  it  must  be  carefully  examined 
with  a sound,  to  ascertain  whether  it  communicates  with  bladder 
or  uterus, or  is  a cul  de  sac;  and  inquiry  should  be  made  respect- 
ing the  existence  of  the  menstrual  or  other  vicarious  discharge. 
The  general  conformation  and  appearance  of  the  body  should  also 
be  observed,  including  the  growth  of  hair  on  the  head,  chin  and 
other  parts ; * the  formation  of  the  shoulders  and  hips ; the 
development  of  the  breasts;  the  fulness  of  the  thighs;  the  tone 
; of  the  voice ; and  the  feeling  and  conduct  towards  either  sex. 

II.  SEX  OF  THE  DEAD. 

When  the  entire  body  is  submitted  to  inspection,  there 
should  be  no  diflBculty  in  determining  the  sex,  except  in  those 
rare  instances  in  which  the  characters  of  the  two  sexes  are 
blended ; and  in  these,  the  sex,  which  could  not  be  determined 
during  life,  may  be  ascertained  by  dissection. 

But  when  the  question  of  sex  is  raised  after  death,  it  is  gene- 
rally in  reference  to  the  skeleton,  or  some  part  of  the  osseous 
system,  in  which  the  following  differences  are  observable; 

The  hones  of  the  female  are  lighter,  more  cellular,  smoother, 
and  less  curved,  than  those  of  the  male;  the  processes  less 
marked,  and  the  joints  smaller.  The  skull  of  the  female  is 
smaller,  more  ovoid,  more  bulging  at  the  sides,  and  longer  be- 
hind the  foramen  magnum ; the  face  more  oval,  the  frontal 
sinuses  less  strongly  marked,  the  nostrils  more  delicate,  the  jaws 
and  teeth  smaller,  and  the  chin  less  prominent.  1 he  chest  of 
the  female  is  deeper  in  its  antero-posterior  as  compared  with  its 
transverse  diameter  than  in  the  male ; the  sternum  shorter  and 

vote  as  a freeman,  or  a female  (‘Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Soc.  1847)  ; and  the  very 
remarkable  case  of  Catherine  Hohmann^  who  had  the  instinct  both  of  the 
male  and  female,  and  who  menstruated  periodically,  and  had  also  seminal 
emissions  containing  spermatozoa  (‘  lierlin  Klin.  VVoehensch.,*  Dec,  2, 1872, 
‘Med.  Times  and  Gazette,’  Juno  28,  1873;  and  ‘American  Journal  of 
Obstetrics,’  Feb.  1870,  p.  015).  , . ,,  , , 

• The  curious  case  given  by  Dr.  Chowno  of  an  otherwise  well-developed 
female  with  copious  beard  and  whiskers,  cautions  us  not  to  attach  too  much 
importance  to  any  single  sign  detailed  in  the  text.  For  the  case  itself,  and  a 
learned  history  of  similar  instances,  see  ‘ Lancet,’  1862,  vol.  i.  p.  421,^ 
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more  convex ; the  ensiform  cartilage  thinner,  and  ossified  later 
in  life  ; the  ribs  smaller,  and  the  cartilages  longer.  The  verte- 
bral column  is  longer,  and  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra)  are  deeper 
in  the  female  than  in  the  male.  The  neek  of  the  femur  in  the 
male  forms  an  angle  with  the  shaft  of  from  125°  to  130°,  whereas 
in  the  female  the  angle  more  nearly  approaches  a right  angle. 
The  pelvis,  however,  presents  the  most  striking  contrast.  The 
ilia  are  more  expanded  and  horizontal  in  the  female  ; the  sacrum 
more  concave ; the  pubes  more  shallow ; the  angle  formed  by  the 
descending  rami  more  obstuse ; the  pubic  arch  wider,  the  tubero- 
sities of  the  ischia  more  largely  separated  j the  obturator  foramen 
larger,  more  triangular,  and  more  oblique ; the  acetabula  wider 
apart ; tlie  entire  pelvis  more  shallow,  but  larger  in  its  outlets, 
than  in  the  male.  These  differences  are  shown  in  the  annexed 
engravings;  in  which  a represents  the  male,  and  b the  female 
pelvis. 

The  difference  between  the  male  and  female  skeleton  is  less 
strongly  marked  before  the  age  of  puberty. 


Fig.  6. 


The  following  table  shows  the  respective  measurements  of  the 
male  and  female  pelvis  at  the  brim : — 

Male.  Female. 

Antero-posterior,  or  conjugate  diameter  4 in.  4^  in. 

Transverse  . . • • • n » 

Oblique  . . , • ■ • d-j-  „ 5 „ 

This  group  of  subjects — Identity,  Age,  and  Sex — may  be  ad- 
vantageously brought  to  a close  by  three  cases,  one  in  the  living 
and  two  in  the  dead,  in  one  or  other  of  which  the  question  of 
identity  in  most  of  the  forms  it  is  likely  to  assume  will  receive 
ample  illustration. 

1.  The  case  of  Martin  Ouerre.—Movc  than  three  centuries 
ago  (in  1539)  two  children  about  11  years  old  were  married  at 
Artigues,  in  Languedoc.  The  husband  was  Martin  Guerre,  the  wife 
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one  Bertrande  de  Eois.  After  the  lapse  of  nine  y ears  a son  (Sanxi) 
was  born  under  peculiar  circumstances,  known  only  to  the  paren  s. 
Martin,  an  elder  son,  lived  with  his  father,  but  having  robbed  him 
and  fearing  detection,  disappeared,  and  was  not  heard  of  foi  eig  i 
years.  In  this  interval  the  father  died,  leaving  four  daughters 
under  the  guardianship  of  a younger  brother,  Pierre.  The  absent 
Martin  enlisted  as  a soldier,  and  had  for  comrade  one  Arnauld  de 
Tilh  (or  Dutille)  alias  Pansette,  a man  of  known  bad  character,  w ho 
became  so  intimate  with  Martin  as  to  possess  himself  of  all  his 
secrets.  Martin  lost  a leg  in  the  wars,  and  being  taken  ill,  and 
thinking  he  should  die,  gave  Arnauld  what  he  had  about  his  per- 
son. At  the  end  of  the  eight  years,  this  Arnauld,  thus  possessed  of 
Martin’s  secrets  and  personal  property,  and  having  been  mistaken 
for  Martin  by  some  friends  of  his,  presented  himself  at  Artigues, 
and  was  at  once  accepted  as  the  real  Martin  Guerre  by  his  uncle, 
sisters,  and  all  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  and,  most  strange  to 
say,  by  Bertrande  herself,  who  having  been  warmly  attached  to 
her  husband,  welcomed  the  new-comer  with  unfeigned  aflection 
and  bore  him  two  children,  one  of  whom  died  young.  Arnauld 
lived  with  his  comrade’s  wife,  and  surrounded  by  his  comrade  s reU- 
tives,  friends,  and  acquaintance,  tor  three  years ; when  a soldier 
passing  through  the  village  startled  Bertrande  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  her  husband  Martin,  who  had  lost  a leg  in  battle,  was 
living  in  Flanders.  Bertrande,  disturbed  but  unconvinced,  went 
to  a Notary  and  bade  him  draw  up  a record  of  the  soldier’s  state- 
ments ; but  she  took  no  further  notice  of  them,  and  continued  to 
live  with  Arnauld  as  before.  After  three  years,  Pierre,  the  uncle, 
quaiTelled  with  Arnauld,  and  would  have  killed  him  but  for  the 
interference  of  Bertrande.  Soon  after,  in  consequence  of  a vi  - 
lage  quarrel,  Arnauld  was  arrested,  and  imprisoned  at  Toulouse, 
and  thereupon  the  uncle,  with  other  relatives,  tried  to  persuade 
Bertrande  to  denounce  him  as  an  impostor ; but  she  resolutely 
refused,  and  when  he  w'as  released  on  bail,  received  him  as  be- 
fore with  every  mark  of  affection.  But  next  day,  the  uncle, 
pretending  to  act  under  a power  of  attorney  in  Bertrande  sname, 
arrested  Arnauld  on  a charge  of  fraud  and  deception.  When 
the  case  came  on  for  trial,  the  uncle  alleged  that  the  prisoner  was 
not  Martin  Guerre,  but  Arnauld  de  Tilh,  known  to  many  persons 
in  the  district  from  his  youth  as  of  bad  character.  On  the  part 
of  the  prisoner,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  facts  connected  with 
his  early  and  complete  recognition  were  adduced,  and  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  matters  the  most  trivial  and  the  most  secret,  backed 
by  Bertrande’s  upright  character,  blameless  life,  and  strong 
affection.  Witnesses,  150  in  immbor,  were  then  called,  of  whom 
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between  30  and  40  had  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  accused 
with  Martin  Guerre,  50  declared  him  to  be  Arnauld  de  Tilh,  and 
60,  though  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  both  the  parties, 
could  come  to  no  conclusion.  The  son,  Sanxi,  was  then  brought 
forward ; and  though  no  likeness  could  be  traced  between  him 
and  the  prisoner,  he  was  pronounced  to  have  the  family  look, 
and  bear  the  closest  resemblance  to  the  four  sisters  of  Martin 
Guerre.  The  Judge,  on  summing  up  the  evidence,  gave  sen- 
tence against  the  prisoner,  as  an  impostor,  adulterer,  and 
usurper,  and  condemned  him  to  be  beheaded  and  quartered.  But 
he  appealed  to  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse,  which  instituted  a 
new  inquiry.  The  prisoner,  on  being  confronted  with  Bertrande, 
said  he  would  abide  by  her  decision,  and  place  his  life  in  her 
hands.  Would  she  swear  that  he  was  not  Martin  Guerre  ? 
Bertrande  answered  “that  she  could  neither  swear  nor  believe 
it.”  Thirty  new  witnesses  were  then  called,  of  whom  10  swore 
that  the  prisoner  was  Martin  Guei’re,  7 that  he  was  Arnauld  de 
Tilh  ; the  rest  spoke  doubtfully.  An  uncle  of  Arnauld  and  some 
of  his  friends  said  they  had  recognised  the  prisoner  as  Arnauld 
from  the  first,  but  assigned  reasons  for  not  having  exposed  him 

The  evidence  of  the  witnesses  as  to  the  personal  characteristics 
of  the  two  men  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  little  resem- 
blance between  them.  Martin  was  described  as  tall  and  dark, 
spare  in  body  and  limb,  with  his  head  sunk  between  the  shoulders, 
a forked  curved  chin,  a hanging  lower  lip,  a large  turned-up  nose, 
an  ulcer  on  the  face,  and  a scar  on  the  brow ; while  Arnauld  was 
short,  thick-set,  and  corpulent,  had  a stout  leg  and  no  stoop,  a 
different  set  of  features,  and  scars  on  the  face  about  which  the 
witnesses  could  not  agree.  But  the  prisoner  had  double  eye-teeth 
in  the  upper  jaw,  a scar  on  the  forehead,  the  nail  of  the  fore- 
finger of  the  left  hand  sunk  in  the  flesh,  three  warts  on  the  right 
hand  and  one  on  the  little  finger,  all  which  peculiarities  were 
recalled  by  the  witnesses  as  belonging  to  Martin  Guerre.  Jlartin’s 
shoemaker  deposed  that  his  shoes  had  to  be  made  a fourth  longer 
than  those  of  Arnauld.  Martin,  too,  was  a skilled  fencer,  which 
Arnauld  was  not,  and  Arnauld  could  not  speak  even  a few  words 
of  Martin’s  native  Basque  language.  One  witness  (Jean  Espagnol, 
an  innkeeper)  asserted  that  Arnauld  had  confided  to  hiin  in  the 
strictest  secrecy  all  the  facts  relating  to  his  close  intimacy  with 
Martin,  and  consequent  knowledge  of  all  his  secrets. 

The  Parliament  of  Toulouse,  found  the  evidence  conflicting.  They 
attached  great  weight  to  the  spontaneous  recognition  of  Arnauld 
by  those  who  might  bo  presumed  to  be  the  best  possible  judges,  as 
well  as  to  his  admitted  resemblance  to  the  four  sisters  of  Martin ; 
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while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lapse  of  time  in  the  case  of  a lad 
who  left  his  native  village  when  only  20  years  of  age,  added  to 
the  hardships  and  vicissitudes  of  a soldier’s  life,  would  serve,  they 
thought,  to  explain  even  marked  changes  in  form  and  fare,  and  the 
failure  to  recollect  the  words  of  his  native  tongue,  which,  indeed, 
he  might  have  forgotten  before  he  left  his  native  village.  ^ These 
considerations  inclined  them  to  give  their  sentence  in  the  prisoner’s 
I favour.  But  at  this  juncture  a man  with  a wooden  leg 
calling  himself  Martin  Guerre,  appeared  in  court.  He  was  im- 
mediately arrested,  shut  up,  and  secretly  examined;  when  he 
displayed  the  same  knowledge  of  facts  respecting  his  village, 
acquaintances,  and  family  as  Arnanld  had  done ; and  when  con- 
; fronted  with  the  prisoner,  bore  the  test  of  cross-examination 
equally  well,  but  often  answering  with  less  readiness,  and  even 
less  minuteness  of  detail.  The  brother  of  Arnauld  had  absconded, 
and  refused  to  appear.  The  new-comer  was  then  brought  face 
to  face  with  members  of  the  family  of  Martin  Guerre.  His  sisters, 
as  they  entered  one  by  one,  glanced  at  him,  threw  their  arms 
round  his  neck,  hurst  into  tears,  called  him  their  real  brother,  and 
asked  his  pardon  a thousand  times  for  having  allowed  themselves 
to  be  deceived;  and  Bertrande,  too,  no  sooner  caught  sight  of  him 
than  she  fell  on  her  knees  before  him,  urging  in  her  exculpation 
of  the  wrong  she  had  unwittingly  done  him,  the  astonishing  re- 
semblance between  him  and  the  villain  who  had  deceived  her,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  his  own  sisters  and  all  the  villagers  of  Ar- 
! tigues  had  recognised  him.  The  same  revulsion  of  feeling  showed 
i itself  in  all  who  had  borne  witness  in  Arnauld’s  favour ; and  the 
I Judges,  convinced  by  the  tears  and  passionate  grief  of  the  loving 
wife,  reinstated  Martin  Guerre  in  all  his  rights,  and  condemned 
Arnauld  de  Tilh  to  be  hanged  and  burnt.  Before  his  execution, 
the  impostor  made  a full  confession  of  his  guilt.* 

2.  Case  ofRouet. — In  the  year  1821,  Madame  Houet,  a widow 
lady,  resident  at  Paris,  disappeared ; and  Bastien,  Robert,  and 
Robert’s  wife,  suspected  of  having  made  away  with  her,  were 

* We  have  retained  this  case,  with  a few  alight  abbreviations,  as  it  stood  in 
the  last  edition  of  this  work ; and  we  should  have  added  the  Tiehborne  case, 
but  that  we  should  have  found  it  very  diffioult  to  bring  it  into  a reasonable 
compass.  It  occupies  13  pages  iu  the  appendix  to  the  last  (the  fourth)  edition 
of  this  work,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers.  The  leading  facts  of  that  sin- 
gular case  will  bo  found  in  sullicient  detail  in  the  text.  We  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  here  pointing  out  a simple  procedure  which,  if  put  in  practice, 
would  guard  against  the  occurrence  of  such  scandals  in  future.  The  Iloihc 
Secretary  ought  to  bo  empowered  in  all  such  cases  as  the  Tiehborne  claim, 
to  appoint  two  or  more  skilled  physicians  and  surgeons  to  make  a preliminary 
report  on  the  state  of  body  and  mind  of  the  claimant ; and  unless  a im primd 
facie  case  is  thus  made  out,  to  refuse  permission  to  engage  in  legal  pro- 
^edings.  Had  the  Home  Secretary  possessed  and  used  this  power,  the 
Tiehborne  case  could  not  have  been  brought  into  court. 
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tried  before  the  Court  of  Assize ; but  for  want  of  evidence,  set 
at  liberty.  In  consequence,  however,  of  information  subsequently 
obtained  touching  a body  said  to  have  been  buried  about  eleven 
years  in  a garden,  the  remains  were  so  completely  identified,  and 
the  manner  of  the  death  so  clearly  shown,  that  the  prisoners  were 
convicted  and  punished. 

After  excavating  difierent  parts  of  the  garden,  a workman  hit 
upon  a hollow  spot,  which  was  found  to  contain  the  remains  of  a 
human  body,  reduced  almost  to  a skeleton.  A drawing  was  made 
of  the  parts  in  situ.  The  figure  lay  on  the  left  side,  with  the 
head  bent  on  the  neck,  the  vertebral  column  curved,  and  the 
right  fore-arm  raised,  so  that  the  hand  nearly  touched  the  face. 
The  pelvis  was  turned  obliquely  upwards  ; the  thigh-bones  were 
raised,  and  the  legs  crossed  beneath  them.  The  prevailing  colour 
of  the  remains  was  yellowish-brown,  but  the  parts  in  contact 
with  some  of  the  long  bones  were  of  a deep-red  tint. 

The  bones  were  small  and  delicate,  those  of  the  extremities 
not  curved  by  muscular  motion,  and  the  marks  of  the  insertion 
of  the  muscles  few  and  faint.  Among  the  bones  of  the  left  hand 
were  found  a small  gold  ring,  carved  in  facettes ; and  several 
small  well-formed  finger-nails.  The  skull  was  small  and  oblong ; 
the  sutures  well-knit ; the  teeth  white  and  well  preserved ; but 
three  molars  were  wanting,  and  one  of  the  incisors  was  carious. 
Some  light-coloured  hair  was  found,  blended  with  grey  hairs. 
The  ossa  innominata  were  largely  spread  out ; the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis  not  deep  ; the  anterior  part  of  the  sacrum  concave ; the 
sub-pubic  holes  triangular  ; the  cotyloid  cavities  wide  asunder  ; 
and  the  upper  opening  of  the  pelvis  had  the  diameter  usual  in 
well-shaped  females.  It  was  therefore  justly  inferred  that  this 
was  the  skeleton  of  a woman. 

The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  cervical  vertebras,  and  right 
clavicle,  were  held  together  by  a blackish  mass,  surrounded  by 
several  twists  of  a small  decayed  cord,  leading  to  the  inference 
that  the  deceased  had  been  strangled,  an  inference  fully  borne 
out  by  the  circumstantial  evidence. 

Several  elaborate  documents  were  drawn  up  by  the  reporters ; 
of  the  first  of  which  the  following  is  a resume  ; — 

“ 1.  That  these  bones  are  those  of  a human  skeleton.  2.  That 
the  skeleton  is  that  of  u female.  3.  That  she  had  attained  the 
arje  of  from  60  to  70.  d.  That  her  height  was  about  4-  feet 
8 or  9 inches.  5.  That  her  hair,  which  was  a bright  blond  in 
youth,  was  mixed  with  gray  at  the  time  of  her  death.  6.  '1  hat 
the  hands  were  small.  7.  That  during  lile  the  bones  had  suflered 
no  injury.  8.  That  this  woman  died  of  strangulation,  and  that 
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tbe  act  was,  to  all  appearance,  homicidal ; and,  9.  That  the  body 
must  have  lain  for  several  years  in  the  earth.” 

The  prisoners,  who  had  been  long  suspected,  were  tried,  con- 
^ demned,  and  sentenced  to  forced  labour  for  life. 

3.  Case  of  Dr.  Parhman. — Dr.  George  Parkman,  of  Boston, 
U.S.,  was  last  seen  alive  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  Nov.  23rd, 
1849,  entering  the  Medical  Institution  in  which  Dr.  John  W. 
Webster  was  Lecturer  on  Chemistry ; and  it  was  proved  that  he 
went  there  by  appointment  to  receive  money  which  Dr. 
Webster  had  long  owed  him.  Dr.  Parkman  was  missed  and 
could  not  be  found  ; but  on  the  Friday  following  his  disappear- 
ance, in  consequence  of  the  suspicions  aroused  against  Dr. 
j Webster,  search  was  made  in  his  laboratory  and  the  places  attached 
I to  it,  which  issued  in  the  discovery,  in  the  vault  of  a privy,  of  a 
I pelvis,  right  thigh,  and  left  leg,  and  some  towels  marked  with 
i Dr.  Webster’s  initials,  such  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using.  There 
were  also  found  in  the  furnace  of  the  laboratory,  mixed  with  cinders, 
many  fragments  of  bone,  blocks  of  mineral  teeth,  and  a quantity 
of  gold.  A tea-chest  was  also  found,  which  contained,  embedded  in 
tan,  and  covered  with  minerals,  the  entire  trunk  of  a human  body, 
i the  left  thigh,  a hunting-knife,  and  a piece  of  twine  of  the  sort 
j used  in  the  laboratory.  On  the  left  side  of  the  chest  a pene- 
j trating  wound  was  discovered;  and  to  this  the  death  was  attri- 
' buted.  These  portions  of  a human  body  being  found  in  a 
medical  college,  it  might  be  alleged  that  they  were  parts  of  a 
dissected  subject ; but  this  was  shown  not  to  be  the  case,  for 
' the  vessels  were  free  from  all  trace  of  the  preservative  fluid 
always  employed  in  that  college.  They  contained  neither  arsenic 
acid,  nor  chloride  of  zinc.  It  was  further  proved  that  the  joints 
had  been  severed  by  a man  having  some  anatomical  knowledge, 
and  some  practice  in  dissection.  The  fragments  of  the  body, 
when  put  together,  fitted  accurately.  The  3rd  and  4th  lumbar 
vertebra)  coincided ; “ the  right  thigh,  on  being  placed  in  aj)posi- 
- sition  with  the  pelvic  portion,  the  bones,  muscles,  and  skin,  corre- 
; sponded  perfectly;”  so  also  with  the  left  thigh  and  pelvis,  and 
' the  left  leg  and  thigh.  The  fragments,  therefore,  belonged 
to  the  same  body ; and  it  was  shown  that  there  were  no 
duplicate  members  or  bones.  By  putting  the  parts  together, 
and  measuring  them,  they  were  found  to  be  57^  inches” long; 
and  adding  3 inches  for  the  length  from  the  outer  malleolus 
to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  10  inches  from  the  crown  of  the 
head  to  the  base  of  the  Gth  cervical  vertebra),  the  length  was 
brought  up  to  70^  inches,  the  exact  stature  of  Dr.  Parkman, 
as  proved  by  his  passport.  As  to  the  age.  Dr.  Stone  stated 
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that,  judging  from  the  skin,  hair,  and  general  appearance,  the 
body  belonged  to  a person  from  50  to  60  years  of  age,  and 

that  the  amount  of  ossification 
Fig.  7.  of  the  arteries  would  indicate 

that  he  was  nearly  or  quite 
60  years  old.  Dr.  Parkman  was 
about  60.  The  question  of  sex 
was  notraised,  as  the  parts  of  gene- 
ration were  found  attached  to  the 
pelvis.  35  fragments  of  bone  were 
found,  and  among  these  three 
which,  when  put  together,  made 
up  the  greater  part  of  the  right 
half  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  enabled 
Dr.  Wyman  to  ascertain  that  the 
teeth  from  the  coronoid  process  to 
the  first  molar,  or  bicuspid,  were 
wanting.  To  obviate  this  defect, 
a dentist  had  been  applied  to,  not 
long  before  Dr.  Parkman’s  death, 
to  supply  him  with  mineral  teeth. 
These  were  found  with  the  debris 
of  the  bones,  in  the  furnace ; and 
the  cast  the  dentist  had  taken  fitted 
with  great  accuracy  the  very 
peculiarly  shaped  jaw  of  Dr. 
Parkman. 

Thus  the  identification  was  com- 
plete ; and,  after  a long  and 
patient  investigation.  Dr.  Web- 
ster was  found  guilty,  and  at 
length  confessed  the  crime.  He 
first  struck  Dr.  Parkman  on  the 
head  with  a heavy  stick,  and  then 
stabbed  him  in  the  chest.* 


• This  short  account  is  taken  from  a full  Kcport  published  at  the  time 
Dr.  Wjraan  exhibited  at  the  triai  a drawing  of  a skeleton  with  the  bones  that 
were  found  tinted  yellow.  In  the  annexed  engraving,  talicii  from  p.  64  of 
X Report,  these  are  printed  black.  The  case  ailords  a good 

example  of  the  reconstruction  of  a mutilated  body. 


CHAPTER  II. 


IMPOTENCE,  RAPE,  PREGNANCY, 
DELIVERY. 

The  subject  of  sex,  having  been  treated  as  a means  of  Identifica- 
i tion,  is  here  considered  in  relation  to  the  generative  function,  and 
comprises  the  subjects  at  the  head  of  the  chapter. 


IMPOTENCE. 


The  question  of  impotence,  or  incapacity  for  sexual  intercourse, 
may  arise  in  suits  for  divorce,  in  cases  of  contested  legitimacy, 
and  in  accusations  of  rape.  The  question  is  not  often  raised  in 
the  case  of  females,  and  objection  may  perhaps  be  taken  to  the 
use  of  the  term  impotence  iii  reference  to  women.  But  in  order 
to  avoid  needless  multiplication  of  words,  the  meaning  of  the  term 
is  here  extended  so  as  to  embrace  both  sexes. 

Marriage,  being  a contract,  presupposes,  as  do  all  other  contracts, 
a free  exercise  of  the  will,  and  ability  to  fulfil  its  terms. 

The  first  condition  comes  in  question  when  undue  influence  has 
been  brought  to  bear  on  either  party  to  the  contract,  and  it  is 
alleged  that  the  person  so  influenced  was  of  weak  or  unsound 
intellect.  (See  Unsoundness  of  Mind,  Imbecility,  and  Dementia.) 

The  second  condition — ability  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  contract 
— may  fail  through  physical  defects ; but  in  order  to  establish  a 
legal  ground  for  divorce,  corporeal  imbecility  must  have  existed 
before  the  marriage,  and  be  irremediable.  The  person  of  the  hus- 
band may,  therefore,  have  to  bo  examined  ; but  if  he  is  not  forth- 
coming, that  of  the  wife,  in  order  to  find  confirmation  of  the  alleged 
impoteney.  This  happened  in  a case  decided  adversely  to  the 
husband  in  tbe  ecclesiastical  court.  A certificate  was  produced, 
twelve  years  after  marriage,  that  the  wife  was  virgo  intacta,  though 
apta  viro,  and  that  her  health  had  suffered  ; the  husband  had  also 
twice  confessed  his  incapacity,  had  not  given  in  his  answer,  had 
removed  into  Prance,  and  had  refused  to  undergo  examination. 

Impotence  will  have  to  bo  considered  under  two  heads  of— = 
1.  Impotence  in  the  Male,  and  2.  Impotence  in  the  Female^'i-^ 
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I.  IMPOTENCE  IN  THE  MALE. 

The  causes  of  impotence  may  be — 1.  Physical,  2.  Menial. 

1.  The  Physical  Causes  are — a.  Too  tender  or  too  advanced 
an  age.  h.  Malformation  or  defect  of  the  penis,  c.  Defect  or 
disease  of  the  testicles,  d.  Constitutional  disease  or  debility. 

a.  Age. — The  earliest  age  recognised  by  law  for  the  marriage 
contract  is  14  in  the  male,  and  12  in  the  female.  But  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  look  rather  to  the  “ habit,  strength,  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  parties,”  or  whether  they  be  habiles  ad  matrimonium  ; 
and  the  common  law  will  hold  infantile  marriages,  duly  solemnized, 
valid,  “ when  the  parties  on  reaching  the  ages  just  stated,  do  not 
demur  to  the  contract.” 

The  age  of  puberty,  in  both  sexes,  is  subject  to  great  variation. 
It  is  usual  to  recognise  14  years  as  its  earliest  advent  in  the 
male ; but  it  may  first  show  itself  much  later  than  this : and 
many  eases  are  recorded  of  large  development  of  the  sexual  organs 
in  childhood.  Casper  alleges  that  the  power  of  coition  begins 
earlier  and  ceases  later  than  that  of  procreation ; and,  that  in 
Germany,  the  date  for  the  one  is  about  the  thirteenth,  and  for 
the  other  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  sixteenth  year  (Vol.  iii.  p.258). 

The  signs  of  puberty  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  build  of: 
the  body,  the  voice,  the  growth  of  hair  on  the  pubes,  and  the 
development  of  the  organs  of  generation.  If  all  the  genital  i 
organs  have  the  usual  manly  development,  it  is  safe  to  infer  that 
complete  sexual  intercourse  is  possible. 

But  impotence  may  arise  from  old  age  as  well  ns  from  imma- 
turity ; hence  one  of  the  questions  raised  in  the  celebrated  Banbury 
Peerage  Case — At  what  age  do  the  powers  of  procreation  cease  ? 

In  this  case,  tried  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  decided  in  1813, 
the  principal  argument  urged  against  the  claimant  was  that  the 
ancestor  under  whom  he  claimed  was  eighty  years  old  at  the  date 
of  the  birth  ; but  Sir  .Samuel  Roinilly,  after  stating  that  the  law 
of  England  recognises  no  age,  from  seven  upwards,  to  which  is  ■ 
denied  the  privilege  of  having  children,  cited,  as  medical  authori- 
ties, Dr.  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Haller;  of  whom  the  first-, 
named  says  that  instances  have  been  cited  of  the  retention  of 
sexual  vigour  by  men  iqiwards  of  a hundred  j’ears  old,  and  that 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  fathers  of  eighty  are  not  uncommon; 
while  the  second  pronounces  a man  of  ninety  to  be  capable 
of  procreating.  Parr,  he  added,  hccamo  a father  in  his  one 
hundred  and  fortieth  year.  Lord  Erskine,  following  on  the 
same  side,  cited  the  case  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  who  married  at 
seventy-seven,  and  hud  a child  born  to  him  when  he  was  seventy- 
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eight,  twins  in  the  following  year,  and  a fourth  child  when  he  was 
eiglity-one.  The  Attorney-General,  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  who  opposed 
the  claimant’s  title,  tacitly  admitted  the  weakness  of  the  objec- 
: tion  on  the  score  of  age  by  shifting  his  argument  to  the  more 
' secure  ground,  that  age,  though  not  a proof  of  impotency,  is  evi- 
! deuce  of  it.  “ The  probability  of  the  Earl’s  begetting  a child  at 
eighty  is  very  slight,  and  it  is  not  increased  by  the  appearance  of 
another  child  two  years  later.  Instances  have  been  adduced  of 
j these  extraordinary  births,  but  none  have  been  cited  in  which  a 
man  at  eighty-two,  having  begotten  a son,  bad  concealed  the 
: birth  of  such  son.”  It  is  clear,  then,  that  no  limit  is  fixed  by 
law,  or  can  be  assigned  by  science,  at  which  the  power  of  pro- 
; creation  ceases.  Old  age,  provided  it  be  a robust  old  age,  is 
i obviously  no  impediment  to  procreation ; and  there  was  ample 
I evidence  of  Lord  Banbury  having  taken  strong  exercise  till  within 
j a short  period  of  his  death.* 

The  finding  of  spermatozoa  in  the  bodies  of  several  men  above 
I eighty  years  of  age,  and  of  one  a3t.  ninety-six,  lends  confirmation 
to  the  facts  founded  on  the  fruitful  marriages  of  old  men.f 
i i.  Malformation  or  Defect  of  Penis. — The  experiments  of 
Spallanzani  and  Eossi  have  shown  that  in  animals  complete 
sexual  intercourse  is  not  necessary  to  impregnation,  which  was 
found  to  follow  the  injection  of  semen  by  a syringe,  while  the 
animal  was  in  heat ; and  John  Hunter’s  ingenious  e.^pedient, 
recommended  in  a case  of  fistula  in  perineo,  further  proves  that 
in  the  human  subject  the  semen  may  be  introduced  in  the  same 
! way  during  the  existence  of  the  venereal  orgasm  with  the  same 
result.  But  the  cases  to  be  cited  under  the  head  of  Pregnancy 
prove  more  than  this.  They  show  that  a female  may  become 
pregnant  in  consequence  of  intercourse  taking  place  in  a state  of 
I unconsciousness,  even  when  attended  by  so  little  injury  to  the 
: parts  of  generation  as  to  attract  no  attention  afterwards ; also 
! that  pregnancy  may  occur  in  women  with  hymen  intact.  So 
. that  neither  the  introduction  of  the  male  organ  nor  the  vene- 
real orgasm  is  necessary  to  impregnation.  It  follows,  then,  that 
small  size,  or  partial  mutilation,  of  the  penis  is  not  to  bo  accounted 
a cause  of  impotence.  Provided  that  what  exists  or  remains  of 
the  organ  is  large  enough  to  admit  of  introduction  within  the 
orifice  of  the  vagina,  and  there  be  no  impediment  to  the  emission 
of  semen,  fruitful  intercourse  may  take  place.  Thus,  the  removal 
of  the  glans  penis ; of  the  corpora  cavernosa  (as  in  a case  quoted 
by  Paris,  from  Piazzoni) ; of  a large  portion  of  the  organ  (as  in 

* See  Sir  Harris  Nicolas’s  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Adulterine  Bastardy. 

1 See  Casper,  vol.  ill.  p.  258,  and  p.  291  ot  seq. 
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the  case  quoted  hy  Frank  of  a soldier  struck  by  a musket-ball),  did 
not  occasion  impotence.  A still  more  extreme  ease  is  on  record,* 
in  which,  after  amputation  of  the  disesised  penis,  there  was  only  a 
very  small  protrusion  of  the  organ  on  pressure,  and  yet  the  muti- 
lated patient  became  the  father  of  two  children.  Amputation  of 
the  penis  close  to  its  root  would  in  all  probability  cause  impo- 
tence, though,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  impregnation 
might  not  be  impossible. 

The  opposite  malformation,  excessive  development,  whether 
normal  or  a consequence  of  disease,  though  it  might  render  com- 
plete intercourse  impossible,  need  not  prevent  impregnation. 

Nor  would  a malformation  of  the  penis,  in  which  the  urethra 
opens  elsewhere  than  at  the  extremity  of  the  organ,  entail  impo- 
tence. Several  cases  so  malformed  buc  not  impotent  are  on  record, 
comprising  instances  in  which  the  malformation  was  hereditary, 
and  one  case,  reported  by  Frank,  in  which  it  was  transmitted 
through  three  generations. 

When  the  opening  of  the  urethra,  instead  of  being  upon  the 
penis,  is  in  the  perineum,  sexual  intercourse  may  be  rendered 
fruitful  by  the  artificial  introduction  of  the  semen  into  the 
vagina,  as  in  Mr.  Hunter’s  case.  But  as  in  all  such  cases,  the 
semen  ejected  from  the  remote  opening  might  reach  the  vagina, . 
either  intentionally  or  by  accident,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  pro-- 
nounce  persons  subject  to  such  malformation  to  be  incapable  o i 

fruitful  sexual  intercourse.  ^ nr 

Hypospadians  and  FpUpadiam  (pp.  39,  40)  are  incapable  of 
complete  sexual  intercourse;  and  to  become  parents  must  be 
assisted  by  artificial  means  ;t  or  the  discharged  semen  must  in 
some  unexpected  manner  be  conveyed  to  the  sexual  organs  of  the 
female.  The  occurrence  of  cases  of  hereditary  hypospadia  renders- 
this  event  probable,  while  two  cases  at  least  of  impregnation  by 
hypospadians  with  the  urethral  orifice  seated  at  the  very  root  of 
tiie  penis  establish  it  beyond  a doubt.  Of  these,  the  case  of  the, 
hypispadian  .Tohanna  K.,  who  became  the  Mher  of  a child  simi- 
larly malformed,  is  the  most  striking-:  0(  Epupadia,  Casper- 

says  that  he  knows  of  no  example  of  impregnal.oii  by  a man  so 
afflicted;  while  of  the  two  states  be  s.ays  " that  of  themsches 
they  form  no  reason  for  assuming  an  incapacity  for  procreation 
ill  the  absence  of  proof  that  no  semen  could  have  entered  the 

‘'T'ongeiii'tal  phymosis,  and  a confinement  of  the  penis  to  the 

• Mr.  Hurd  in  ‘London  Med.  and  Sur^. 

+ * l»'H  IVlcd  find  Surif.  Joiun.  vol.  i.,  pp*  w,  low. 

X Caso^bj  Traxcl,  cited  in  Casper's  Handbook,  vol.  in.  p.  260. 
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Iscrotum  by  a peculiar  fovruation  of  tbe  integuments  are  curable 
; causes  of  impotence.  Severe  strictures,  and  disease  of  tbe  prostate 
I gland,  so  extensive  as  to  prevent  the  expulsion  of  the  semen  ; 

I and  palsy  of  the  muscles  of  the  penis,  complete  the  list  of  the 
causes  of  impotence  which  have  their  seat  in  that  organ. 

c.  Defect  or  Disease  of  the  Testicles.— excision  of  both 
testicles  early  in  lifQ  occasions  impotence;  but  when  they  are 
removed  after  puberty,  complete  sexual  intercourse  may  take 
place  for  a time,  and  a person  so  mutilated  may  even  become  a 
father  by  virtue  of  the  semen  retained  in  the  vesicute  seiuinales. 
That  sexual  intercourse  may  take  place  for  a considerable  period 
after  the  removal  of  both  testicles  is  proved  by  a case  related  by 
Sir  Astley  Cooper.*  For  about  twelve  months  alter  the  loss  or 
the  second  testicle  there  were  emissions  in  coltu ; then  se.xiial 
intercourse  took  place  at  distant  intervals,  but  without  emission, 
and,  becoming  less  and  less  frequent,  censed  at  the  end  of  ten 
years.  Casper,  on  the  authority  of  Peter  Frank,  tells  us  of  four 
castrated  soprano  singers,  who  were  banished  from  a small  Italian^ 
town  for  their  many  sexual  misdemeanours.  The  possibility  ot 
fruitful  sexual  intercourse  taking  place  after  castration,  rests  on 
tbe  discovery  of  apparently  good  semen  in  the  vesiculm  seminales 
at  a considerable  interval  after  the  removal  of  the  testicles,  as  in 
a case  cited  by  Otto;  on  the  analogy  of  animals;  and  on  at 
least  one  instance  in  the  human  subject.  Sedillot  cites  a case  on 
the  authority  of  Boyer,  in  which  alter  the  removal  of  both  testi- 
cles a man  became  a father.')' 

There  has  been  much  unnecessary  discussion  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a man  with  only  one  testicle  having  children ; but  as 
impregnation  cannot  be  supposed  to  depend  on  the  quantity  of 
the  semen,  we  may  safely  affirm  that  one  sound  testicle  is  to  the 
full  as  efficient  as  two.  Men  whose  testicles  are  situate  in  the 
[ abdomen  or  in  the  inguinal  canal  arc  not  only  capable  of  sexual 
! intercourse,  but  (as  in  the  case  of  a criminal  cited  by  Mahon) 

I may  earn  a character  for  extreme  licentiousness.  1 he  question 
of  their  power  to  impregnate  will  be  considered  presently.  (^See 
Sterility.) 

Small  slice  of  testicle  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  inferring 
impotence ; for  though  there  are  cases  on  record  in  which  it  Inis 
coincided  with  a total  absence  of  sexual  desire,  there  is  at  least 
one  well-authenticated  instance  in  which,  both  penis  and  testicles 
being  originally  very  small,  there  were  sexual  desires,  erections 


• ‘ Med.  Chir.  Rev.’  vol.  xviii.  p.  390. 
t Sedillot’s  ‘ Manual,’  p.  17. 
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with  emissions,  gradual  increase  in  size,  and  fruitful  iiitercoui'se.* 
The  sufficiency  of  even  a single  small  testicle  is  supposed  to  have 
been  shown  in  a case  which  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Willimet,  the  first  wife  of  one  John  Bury,  alleged  that  he  was 
impotent ; and  on  inspection  by  two  physicians  he  was  found  to 
have  but  one  testicle  the  size  of  a small  bean,  while  she  was  a 
virgin.  On  this  and  other  circumstantial  evidence,  the  eccle- 
siastical court  annulled  the  marriage.  But  Bury  took  a second 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  a son,  and  on  his  legitimacy  being  called 
in  question,  the  common  lawyers  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
the  ecclesiastical  court  had  been  misled,  and  pronounced  the  first 
marriage  valid  notwithstanding.+ 

Of  the  diseases  which  afiect  the  testicles,  and  cause  impotence, 
the  wasting  that  sometimes  follows  attacks  of  cynanche  parotidea 
is  the  chief.  Fodere  witnessed  several  such  cases  in  deserters 
condemned  to  labour  on  tbe  canal  at  Arles,  and  Larrey  in  many 
soldiers  of  the  army  of  Egypt.  The  testes  lose  their  sensibility, 
become  soft,  and  shrink  to  the  size  of  a white  French  bean,  and 
when  both  are  affected,  flie  beard  grows  tbin,  the  intellect  fails, 
and  impotence  results.  Larrey  could  not  trace  the  disease  to 
previous  attacks  of  gonorrhoea,  but  attributed  it  to  the  use  of  the 
brandy  of  dates. 

Elephantiasis  and  malignant  diseases,  such  as  scirrhus  and 
medullary  sarcoma,  may  also  lead  to  the  same  result ; but  it 
w’ould  not  be  safe  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  impotence  except 
where  the  entire  structure  of  both  testicles  is  affected. 

Congenital  scrotal  hernia,  long-standing  inguinal  hernia,  and 
tumours  of  large  size  involving  the  genital  organs,  or  affecting 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  or  upper  part  of  the  thighs,  may 
constitute  mechanical  impediments  to  sexual  intercourse. 

d.  ConsiiLuiional  Disease  or  Dehility. — Diseases  which  occasion 
extreme  debility  may  become  causes  of  impotence  (temporary  or 
permanent),  through  the  weakness  to  which  they  give  rise.  There 
must  always,  however,  be  great  difficulty  in  determining  the 
degree  of  debility  or  exhaustion  from  disease  or  from  age  and 
natural  decay  which  entails  impotence. 

But  the  diseases  most  likely  to  occasion  impotence  are  those 
that  affect  the  nervous  centres,  especially  diseases  of  the  spinal 
cord,  whether  arising  from  internal  cause,  or  from  mechanical 
injury.  The  spinal  cord  may,  however,  be  tbe  seat  of  extensive 
degeneration,  giving  rise  to  marked  impairment  of  locomotion, 
without  entailing  impotence.  But  complete  paraplegia  is  usually 

* Wilson : ‘ Lectures  on  the  Urinary  and  Genital  Organs,’  p.  121. 
t llurgravo’s  ‘State  Trials,’  vol.  x.,p.  21. 
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lattended  by  complete  loss  of  sexual  power,  though  erections  some- 
I times  occur  either  spontaneously  or  by  reflex  irriiiation ; again 
j after  partial  recovery  from  paraplegia,  the  power  of  fruitful 
sexual  intercourse  has  been  restored.*  In  the  early  stage  of 
! locomotdb  ataxy,  depending  on  degeneration  of  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  cord,  there  is  often,  increased  sexual  desire  and 
power ; but  this  often,  though  not  always,  gives  way  to  com- 
plete impotence  as  the  disease  progresses.  In  the  case  of  Bago  v. 
Bagot  (Irish  Probate  Court,  1878),  the  question  of  the  sexual 
capacity  of  an  ataxic  arose ; and  Dr.  Eadchflfe  testified  to  the 
having  himself  seen  cases  of  ataxia  in  which  sexual  capacity  and 
fruitfulness  were  retained.  In  hemiplegia  from  cerebral  disease 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  direct  impairment  ot  sexual 
capacity,  and  that  fruitful  sexual  intercourse  may  take  place 
within  a few  weeks  of  a well-marked  attack  of  hemiplegia  is 
proved  by  the  cases  adduced  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  ot  Legge 

V.  Edmonds.  . , 

Case  of  Legge  v.  Edmonds. — The  following  is  a careful  sum- 
mary of  the  facts  of  this  case,  which  are  interesting  in  a medico- 
legal point  of  view.  Mr.  Legge  of  Newent,  married  August  25, 
1835,  and  died  June  24,  1844.  His  wife  was  delivered  of  a 
laughter  March  23,  1837,  and  again  of  a daughter  October  30, 
1844,  being  four  months  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Legge.  le 
first  child  attained  the  age  of  two  years ; tlie  second  survived 
four  years.  The  legitimacy  of  the  second  child  was  called  in 
question,  partly  on  account  of  the  state  of  health  of  Mr.  Legge 
at  the  date  of  conception,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
alleged  adultery  of  Mrs.  Legge  with  the  defendant,  to  whom  ^e 
was  subsequently  married,  and  by  whom  she  had  children.  ^ r. 
Legge  was  an  athletic  man,  and  free  liver,  occasionally  dnn  'ing 
to  excess,  but  not  an  habitual  drunkard.  On  November  4t  , 
1843,  when  about  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  years  of  age,  he  had  a 
well-marked  apoplectic  seizure,  with  loss  of  speech  and  hemip  egia 
of  the  right  side,  for  which  he  was  actively  treated,  and  was  so 
far  recovered  bv  November  27th,  little  more  than  three  weeks 
from  the  date  of  the  attack,  as  to  cease  taking  medicine.  Ihe 
hired  nurse  left  him  at  the  end  of  five  weeks.  After  the  lapse  o 
i a week  his  speech  was  partially  restored ; he  left  his  bed  at  the  end 
of  a fortnight ; came  downstairs  at  the  end  of  the  tliird  week  ; 
and  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  he  was  walking  in  the  town, 
and  drank  tea  out.  At  or  about  this  period  ho  was  seen  walking 
about  by  more  than  one  witness.  On  December  7th  (little  more 


' See  a case  (luotcd  from  M.  Urachet,  by  Curling  on  ‘ Disease  of  the 
Testes.’  2nd  ed.  p.  371. 
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than  a month  after  the  attack),  he  went  to  Ledbury  in  a gig, 
driving  himself  part  of  the  way,  and  signed  his  name  at  the  bank, 
taking  his  hand  out  of  a sling  for  the  purpose.  On  December 
27th  he  transacted  business  as  usual,  and  wrote  his  name.  He 
dined  outnear  Newent  before  Christmas-day, androde  on liftrseback 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  On  January  6th  he  visited  Gloucester, 
and  had  transactions  with  several  tradesmen.  Hefore  the  end  of 
the  month  he  supped  there,  and  opened  oysters,  and  on  the  31st 
attended  a meeting,  at  which  he  took  oft’  his  coat  and  challer^ed 
one  of  the  company  to  fight.  The  most  conclusive  evidence  was 
brought  forward  to  prove  that  between  the  end  of  November, 
1843,  and  the  end  of  January,  1844,  he  had  repeatedly  transacted 
business,  written  his  name,  walked  about  without  support,  driwn 
a gig,  ridden  on  horseback,  and  leaped  hurdles,  gone  out  shootii.g, 
and  killed  game.  It  is  also  proved  by  the  testimony  of  several 
witnesses  that  he  had  so  far  recovered  before  the  end  of  Januaiy 
as  to  seem  in  perfect  health.  He  ha(l  no  new  attack  of  illness 
till  February  28th.  His  death  in  the  June  following  was  attri- 
buted to  a general  break  up  of  the  system,  following  dropsy  and 
disease  of  the  liver. 

From  the  foregoing  summary,  carefully  compiled  from  the 
notes  of  Mr.  Charles  Jones,  solicitor  for  the  defence,  it  appears 
that  there  were  no  medical  grounds  for  assuming  incapacity  for 
fruitful  se.\ual  intercourse  at  the  end  of  January,  the  presumed 
date  of  the  conception  of  the  daughter  whose  legitimacy  was 
contested.  The  adverse  opinion  of  Drs.  Taylor  and  Carpenter 
was  based  on  other  th-an  medical  considerations.  The  inquiry 
commenced  at  Cheltenham,  was  continued  in  London,  when  the 
opinion  previously  expressed  by  Dr.  Semjfte,  Mr.  Walsh,  and 
myself  was  confirmed  by  Drs.  F.  Bird  and  Blundell,  and  the  fol- 
lowing facts  were  given  in  evidence: — 1.  E.  K.,  let.  58,  when 
thirty-three  years  of  age,  had  a well-marked  attack  of  hemiplegia 
of  the  right  side,  which  has  left  him  lame,  and  with  his  speech 
slightly  alfected.  He  alleges  that  ho  had  connection  with  his 
wife  within  a week  of  his  seizure,  tliat  his  sc.xual  powers  have 
not  been  impaired,  and  that  since  the  attack  he  has  had  three 
children  always  considered  as  his  own.  His  wife  gives  three  weeks 
as  the  extreme  limit  of  time  after  the  attack  at  which  connection 
took  place.  The  facts  of  this  case  were  confirmed  by  Mr.  Wether- 
field,  of  Covent  Garden,  who  added  that  he  had  known  other 
cases  of  hemiplegic  patients  begetting  children.  2.  W.  D.,  aet.  32, 
had  an  attack  of  hemiplegia  of  the  right  side  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-six,  and  a second  when  twenty-eight  years  old.  Inter- 
course took  place  within  a fortnight  of  the  first  attack ; and 
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there  have  been  three  children,  of  whom  the  first  was  born  about 
I eighteen  months  from  the  first  seizure.  Neither  husband  nor  wife 
had  any  doubt  that  the  children  were  their  own.  In  both  these 
i instances  the  recovery  was  less  complete  than  that  of  Mr.  Legge.* 

Certain  drugs,  taken  in  single  large  doses,  or  used  habitually 
in  excess  for  long  periods,  such  as  opium,  spirituous  liquors,  and 
tobacco,  may  give  rise  to  impotence.  Other  substances  of  less 
power,  such  as  camphor,  coffee,  and  nitre,  have  been  mentioned 
as  causes  of  impotence,  but  probably  with  insufficient  reason. 

Masturbation  and  early  and  excessive  sexual  indulgence  are  also 
acknowledged  causes  of  impotence. 

2.  Mental  causes. — Excessive  passion,  timidity,  apprehension, 
superstition,  fear,  aversion,  and  disgust  have  been  known  to 
■ occasion  impotence.  With  the  e.xception  of  the  last-named 
emotions — aversion  and  disgust — the  rest  are  transitory,  and 
curable.  That  impotence  with  one  female  is  not  inconsistent 
with  sexual  ability  in  respect  to  others  is  proved  by  the  case  of 
‘ John  Bury,  already  referred  to,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  who  admitted  his  inability  to  know  the  Countess,  but 
denied  his  impotence  as  to  other  females.f 

II.  IMPOTENCE  IN  THE  EEMALE. 

The  causes  which  prevent  sexual  intercourse  in  the  female  are. 
1.  Narrowness  of  the  vagina,  existing  in  all  subjects  before 
' puberty,  and  in  rare  instances  in  the  full-grown  adult.  In  the 
I latter,  the  defect  may  be  remedied  by  emollients  and  cautious  dila- 
' tation.  2.  Adhesion  of  the  labia  from  inflammation,  and  obli- 
! teration  of  the  vagina  from  the  same  cause.  3.  Absence  of  the 
’ vagina,  accompanied  in  some  cases  by  absence  of  the  uterus.  4. 

I Imperforate  hymen.  This  often  belongs  to  the  class  of  curable 
< causes.  5.  Tumours  in  the  vagina,  such  as  polypi,  scirrhous  for- 
mations, prolapsus  uteri,  and  prolapsus  vesicm.  There  are  other 
causes  which  render  sexual  intei’courso  so  difficult  or  painful  as  to 
: deserve  mention  in  connection  with  this  subject.  Of  these  the 
, most  important  are — unusual  shortness  of  the  vagina ; intlam- 
j matory  or  malignant  diseases  of  the  vagina  or  uterus;  extreme 
sensibility  ; a fistulous  communication  between  the  vagina  and 
‘ rectum,  and  internal  piles.  Of  these  some  are  obviously  curable, 
others  admit  of  no  relief. 

Slerililg. — This  may  occur  both  in  women  and  in  men.  In 
women  some  of  the  physical  causes,  such  as  absence  of  the  uterus, 

• The  reader  will  find  a full  account  of  this  case,  differing  in  some  materia 
points  from  the  preceding,  and  not  comprising  the  cases  of  E.  K.  and  W.  D., 
m Taylor’s  ‘ Medical  Jurisprudcucc,’  sixth  edition,  p.  676. 

t See  Hargrave’s  ‘ State  Trials,’  vol.  1.  p.  316 ; or  abstract  by  Heck,  p.  64. 
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closui’e  of  the  neck,  or  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  may  escape  detec- 
tion during  life.  There  are  also  curable  causes  of  sterility,  such 
as  profuse  discharges,  menorrhagia  and  leucorrhoea,  and  altera- 
tions in  the  secretions  of  the  vagina  and  uterus;*  as  well  as 
causes  little  understood,  but  proved  to  exist  by  the  fact  that 
women  sterile  with  one  husband  have  become  fruitful  with 
another.  Promiscuous  intercourse,  another  acknowledged  cause, 
is  not  a permanent  one,  as  is  shown  by  the  fruitfulness  of  married 
convicts  who  have  been  previously  prostitutes. 

Sterility  in  men  is  more  interesting  in  a physiological  than  in 
a medico-legal  point  of  view.  It  is  certainly  present  in  many 
men  who  are  capable  of  complete  sexual  intercourse,  and  in 
others  in  whom  there  is  complete  mechanical  intercourse  without 
emission.  Mr.  Curling  recognises  three  causes  of  male  sterility — 
malposition  of  the  testicles,  obstructions  in  their  excretory  ducts, 
and  impediments  to  the  escape  of  the  seminal  fluid.  The  second 
of  these  causes  may  be  brought  about  by  double  “epididymitis” 
following  gonorrhoea,  and  by  scrofulous  and  malignant  degenera- 
tion affecting  both  sides ; also  by  congenital  absence  of  the  ‘‘  vasa 
deferentia.”  The  third  cause  may  be  induced  by  stricture  of  the 
urethra,  causing  the  semen  to  regurgitate  into  the  bladder;  also 
by  other  diseases  giving  rise  to  like  impediments.  The  first 
cause  is  the  most  interesting,  for  it  appears  to  entail  sterility 
without  causing  impotence.  Mr.  Curling  gives  a table  containing 
nine  cases  (four  of  his  own  observing),  in  2 of  which  both  testicles 
were  in  the  abdomen,  in  2 one  or  other  was  there,  in  2 both  in  the 
groin,  the  others  being  mixed  cases ; and  in  all  these  cases  there 
was  sterility,  and  the  semen,  on  examination,  was  found  destitute 
of  spermatozoa.  On  the  other  hand,  in  three  cases  of  non-descent 
of  both  testicles,  by  Mr.  Poland,  Mr.  Cock,  and  Mr.  Durham,  the 
men  were  married  and  the  reputed  fathers  of  children.  Two  of 
them  had  married  twice,  and  one  had  children  by  both  wives. 
Mr.  Curling,  relying  on  the  ascertained  sterility  of  many  of  these 
“ cryptorchids,”  coupled  with  the  absence  of  spermatozoa,  and 
attaching  due  importance  to  analogous  observations  on  animals,  is 
disposed  to  call  in  question  the  claims  to  paternity  in  these  cases. 
But  as,  in  order  to  do  so,  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  the 
most  improbable  coincidence  of  four  wives  unfaithful  with  three 
cryptorchids,  the  safest  course  is  to  adopt  the  author’s  own  admis- 
sion : — “ I see  no  valid  reason  why  there  should  not  be  exceptions.” 
The  rule  must  be  held  to  bo  established.'t'  Casper  says  of  this 

* M.  Eonnd  has  shown  that  these  seeretions,  in  females,  apparently  in 
good  heultli,  are  somolimes  such  as  instantly  to  destroy  tlic  sperniatozoa. 

t Observations  on  Sterility  in  Han,  with  eases.  By  T.  13.  Curling,  I .K.S., 
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iclass  of  persons,  “ Experience  proves  that  cryptorchids  are  per- 
ifectly  capable  of  procreation,  and  there  are,  a priori,  no  physio- 
logical reasons  for  doubting  this.”  (Vol.  in.  p.  256.) 

Directions  for  conducting  examinations  in  cases  of  alleged  im- 

ipotence : — , ^ ^ i 

1.  Note  the  age,  general  appearance,  habit  of  body,  ancl^  state 
; of  health,  of  the  person  complained  of,  and  ascertain  what  diseases 
he  or  she  may  have  previously  laboured  under. 

2.  Examine  the  sexual  parts  with  great  care  ; ascertain  their 
degree  of  development,  and  explore  such  openings  or  canals  as  may 
be  discovered,  by  the  sound  or  catheter.  Ascertain  the  condition 
of  the  urethra  of  the  male,  and  the  state  of  the  prostate. 

3.  No  gross  or  indelicate  manipulations  need  be  practised,  nor 

artificial  stimulus  employed.  i -ip  i 

4.  These  examinations  can  only  be  safely  entrusted  to  skilful 
and  experienced  medical  men.  The  examination  of  females  should 

. be  conducted  by  accoucheurs,  the  jury  of  matrons  being  obviously 
incompetent. 


RAPE. 

Rape,  which  was  formerly  a capital  offence,  now  entails  penal 
servitude  for  life  as  its  maximum  punishment,  as  does  also  the 
carnal  knowledge  of  any  girl  under  12  years  of  age.  ^ The  carnal 
knowledge  of  any  girl  between  the  ages  of  12  and  13  is  punishable 
by  two  years’  imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  Indecent  assaults 
on  females  and  attempts  on  girls  under  12  are  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  two  years.  (38  and  39  Viet.,  c.  94,  amending  24 
and  25  Viet.,  cap.  c.,  §.  100.)* 

Rape  being  defined  as  “ the  carnal  Icnoioledge  of  a woman 
forciblyand  against  her  will,”  a question  has  arisen  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  carnal  Jcnowledge,  and  whether  it  implies  pene- 
tration and  emission,  or  penetration  only.  Though  this  difficulty 
might  be  supposed  to  have  been  set  at  rest  by  the  9th  of  Geo.  IV., 
chap.  31,  which  distinctly  provides  that  neither  in  cases  of  rape. 

Surgeon  to  Uie  London  Hospital,  &c.  ‘ British  and  Foreign  Medioo-Chirur- 
gical  Review,’  April,  1804. 

* According  to  the  hiw  as  set  forth  in  the  Draft-Code  of  tl^c  Criminal  Code 
Commission,  sec.  210: — “Every  one  shall  be  guilty  of  an  ^indictable  offence, 
and  shall  bo  liable  upon  conviction  thereof,  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  who 
carnally  knows  any  girl  under  the  age  of  twelve,  whether  ho  believes  her  to 
be  of  or  above  that  age,  or  not."  By  the  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sion, sec.  209,  attempts  to  commit  rape,  which  are  at  present  punishable  with 
a maximum  of  two  years'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  arc  made  liable  to 
penal  servitude  for  seven  years. 
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nor  in  offences  contra  naturam,  shall  it  be  necessary  to  prove  the 
actual  emission  of  seed,  hut  that  the  carnal  knowledge  shall  be 
deemed  complete  upon  proof  of  penetration  only,  much  difference 
of  opinion  continued  to  exist  among  legal  writers,  and  conflicting 
decisions  were  given  from  the  bench,  till  at  length  it  came  to  be 
understood  and  universally  admitted  that  proof  of  emission  is  not 
required.  A question  was  next  raised  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  penetration,”  and  it  was  at  length  decided,  after  further 
conflict  of  legal  opinions  and  decisions,  that  any  introduction  of 
the  male  organ  within  the  vulva  constitutes  penetration.* 

The  least  possible  introduction,  then,  of  the  male  organ  within 
the  vulva,  even  short  of  the  rupture  of  the  hymen,  and  without 
emission,  constitutes  a rape,  if  done  forcibly  and  against  the  will 
of  the  female.  Hence  the  facts  to  be  established  are  : — 1.  Forcible 
penetration,  in  this  limited  sense  of  the  term  ; and,  2.  In  the 
case  of  females  above  twelve  years  of  age,  that  the  force  was  used 
against  the  will  of  the  complainant.  We  have  to  deal,  therefore, 
with  the  question  of  penetration — in  other  words,  the  physicaL 
signs  of  rape  ; and  the  question  of  consent.  It  is  in  deciding  the 
first  question  that  medical  evidence  is  most  obviously  required. 

PHTSICAl  SIGNS  OF  EAPE. 

As  the  law  makes  no  distinction  between  married  and  single, 
chaste  and  unchaste,  and  does  not  limit  the  time  after  the  alleged 
commission  of  the  offence  at  which  an  accusation  may  be  preferred, 
the  examination  of  the  female  may  have  to  be  made  under  very 
different  circumstances  in  different  cases. 

Though, as  the  meaning  attached  to  the  term  penetration  shows, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  the  e.xistence  of  any  definite  amount 
of  injury  (as,  for  instance,  the  rupture  of  the  hymen  where  there 
has  been  no  previous  sexual  intercourse),  the  medical  man  should 
make  a minute  and  careful  examination  of  the  parts  of  generation, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  give  a clear  description  of  tlie  injury  they  have 
sustained.  And  though  the  fact  of  emission  need  not  be  proved, 
the  discovery  of  semen  on  the  person  of  the  female,  or  on  her  dress, 
must  obviously  be  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  duty  of  the  medical  man  when  called  on  to  examine  the 
person  of  a female  said  to  have  been  violated,  will  therefore  be  to 
examine  : 1.  the  parts  of  generation,  with  a view  to  an  exact  de- 
scription of  the  injury  they  have  sustained  ; 2.  the  body  and  limbs 
in  order  to  discover  bruises,  scratches,  or  other  evidences  of  resis- 
tance to  the  alleged  violence ; 3.  the  linen  worn  by  the  female  at 

* Seo  Archbold’s  ‘ Pleading  aud  Evidence  In  Criminal  Cases.’ 
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the  time  of  the  alleged  rape,  in  search  of  spots  of  semen  or  of 
hlood,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  other  discharges.  It  may  also  be 
necessary’  to  examine  the  person  and  linen  of  the  accused. 

1.  The partsof  Generation. — Before consideringtheinjuriesthese 
parts  may  sustain,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  value  of 
the  hymen,  and  of  other  alleged  signs  of  virginity  ; for  the  crime 
of  rape  is  most  frequently  committed  on  a female  who  has  not 
previously  had  sexual  intercourse ; and  it  is  usual,  in  the  case  of 
adult  females,  to  endeavour  to  rebut  the  charge  of  rape  by 
alleging  previous  unchastity — a question  on  which  the  medical 
examiner  may  have  to  express  an  opinion. 

The  Hymen. — Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  very  existence  of 
this  membrane  has  been  disputed  j and  Male,  Beck,  and  Devergie 
give  long  lists  of  those  who  affirm  and  of  those  who  deny  its 
existence  ; but  the  former  have  the  advantage,  both  in  numbers 
and  authority. 

Orfila,  in  more  than  200  subjects  he  examined,  found  it  uni- 
formly present.  Gavard  found  it  in  the  foetus,  in  the  new-born 
infant,  in  young  women  from  23  to  25  years  of  age,  and  in  one 
of  50.  Bennach,  of  Marseilles,  saw  it  in  a woman  of  60.  Devergie 
found  it  inv.ariably  present  in  new-born  infants,  and  met  with  it  in 
women  of  different  ages  exposed  at  the  Morgue,  of  whom  one  was 
65  and  another  72.  The  same  author  twice  observed  the  labia 
minora  united  through  their  whole  extent,  leaving  a small  aperture 
above  corresponding  to  the  meatus  urinarius;  and  once  he  found  the 
vagina  closed  by  a hdse  membrane  within  the  labia  minora,  having 
a perfect  hymen  behind  it.  Devergie  concludes,  from  a careful 
review  of  all  his  authorities,  that  the  hymen  is  recognizable  by 
marked  characters  in  99  cases  out  of  100 ; and  he  traces  the  diffe- 
rences of  opinion  respecting  it  to  variations  in  its  form  and  size.* 

The  hymen  is  usually  found  as  a semilunar  fold,  bounding  the 
entrance  of  the  vagina  below,  and  losing  itself  behind  the  labia 
* minora  in  the  circumference  of  the  orifice.  But  it  sometimes 
. assumes  the  form  of  a circular  membrane,  with  a central  aperture 
adherent  by  its  entire  circumference  or  with  a small  opening 
i above,  corresponding  to  the  meatus  urinarius.  A most  unusual 
; form  is  that  of  filaments  of  mucous  membrane  uniting  the  carun- 
culae  myrtiformes. 

The  hymen,  comparatively  small  at  birth,  enlarges  by  degrees, 
and  especially  about  the  period  of  puberty ; when  its  free  edge 
becomes  relaxed  and  thrown  into  folds,  and  these,  when  ruptured, 
give  rise  to  those  small  pyramidal  tubercles,  from  three  to  six  in 


' Consult  Dovergle,  ‘ Dcs  Attentats  a la  Pudour.’ 
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number,  known  as  the  carunculrB  wjyrii/brwes,  which  may,  there- 
fore, be  taken  as  marks  of  the  previous  existence  of  the  hymen. 

The  recent  destruetion  of  the  hymen  proves  the  recent  use  of 
force ; and  if  there  are  other  marks  of  violence  on  the  parts  and 
on  the  person  of  the  female,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of 
the  commission  of  a rape,  as  far  as  that  crime  admits  of  being 
proved  by  physical  signs. 

When  the  destruction  of  the  hymen  is  recent,  the  carunculce 
myrfiformes  are  found  swollen  and  inflamed  ; but  they  gradually 
wither  and  shrink  with  time. 

This  absence  of  the  hymen,  and  substitution  of  the  caruncnlaj, 
must  not  be  taken  as  proof  that  the  female  had  had  previous 
sexual  intercoui’se,  for  the  membrane  may  be  otherwise  destroyed : 
from  within,  if  the  aperture  be  small,  by  the  first  menstrual  flux, 
or  by  the  accumulation  of  other  discharges;  from  without,  by- 
accident,  or  by  foreign  bodies  purposely  introduced;  also  by  disease. 
It  may  even  be  originally  wanting,  as  in  a case  related  by  Capuron. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  the  hymen  cannot  be  ac- 
counted a certain  sign  of  chastity  ; for  it  has  remained  intact  after 
sexual  intercourse,  and  even  after  the  birth  of  children.  Ambrose 
Pare,  Ruisch,  Osiander,  Nagele,  Capuron,  Baudeloeque,  and  others 
give  cases  of  mothers  in  whom  it  was  ruptured  by  the  child,  or 
divided  by  the  knife;  and  Tolberg,  on  the  authority  of  the  elder 
Meckel,  cites  the  case  of  a woman  in  whom  the  hymen  was  pre- 
served circular  and  tense  after  the  birth  of  a foetus  of  five  months, 
enveloped  in  all  its  membranes.  Still  a perfect  hymen,  with  the 
parts  of  generation  and  the  breasts  conforming  to  the  virgin 
type,  affords  a strong  presumption  of  chastity. 

Besides  the  intact  condition  of  the  hymen,  or  its  recent  rupture, 
other  signs  of  virginity  have  been  enumerated,  such  ns  the  fresh 
colour,  firmness,  and  elasticity-  of  the  labia,  the  integrity  of  the 
fourchette,  the  narrow  and  rugose  state  of  the  vagina,  a plump 
elastic  condition  of  the  breasts,  the  difficulty  and  pain  attending 
intercourse,  and  the  flow  of  blood.  But  .all  these  signs  are 
fallacious.  This  condition  of  the  labia  is  not  always  destroyed  by 
re])ented  intercourse,  and  in  the  state  of  the  breasts  many  widows 
and  mothers  may  compare  with  undoubted  virgins.  The  fourchette 
may  remain  unrnptured  after  repeated  intercourse,  and  cvenafler 
child-bearing ; and  the  narrow  and  constricted  vagina  is  not  only 
not  peculiar  to  virgins,  but  may  be  imitated  by  the  use  of  astrin- 
gents while  the  o])posite  state  naturally  present  during  the  men- 
strual period  may  be  induced  by  profiise  menstrual  or  loucorrhrcal 
discharges.  The  pain  attending  a first  connection  and  haemor- 
rhage arc  still  more  fallacious,  as  both  may  occur  from  relative 
disproportion. 
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That  the  fact  of  previous  sexual  intercourse  is  not  easy  to  ascer- 
tain, and  that  the  usual  signs  of  virginity  may  remain  after  long 
habits  of  unchastity,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  case.* 

Two  young  women  of  genteel  appearance  were  attacked  in  the 
: public  streets  by  some  young  men,  who  told  the  passers-by  that 
j they  were  no  better  than  common  prostitutes.  Certain  good- 
j natured  persons  resented  this  conduct,  and  took  the  girls’  part ; 
and  a complaint  was  lodged  on  their  behalf  against  their  detainers, 
who  were  summoned  before  a magistrate.  The  defendants  pleaded 
: a justification,  while  the  females,  on  the  contrary,  stoutly  insisted  on 
their  purity,  and  even  offered  to  submit  to  inspection  by  a medical 
examiner,  which  the  opposite  party  dared  them  to  do.  A sworn 
. inspector,  clever  and  conscientious,  was  appointed  by  the  magis- 
trate, and  reported  that  it  was  totally  out  of  his  power  to  say 
' anything  certain  as  to  one  of  the  females;  she  might  or  might 
not  be  a virgin  ; but  that  the  other  had  prohahly  had  some  inter- 
i course  with  men,  though  he  could  not  assert  the  fact  positively. 

I Yet  it  subsequently  came  out  that  these  young  women  had  actually 
been  for  some  time  on  the  registers  of  the  police,  and  had  both 
had  repeated  attacks  of  the  venereal  disease. 

The  physical  signs  of  rape  consist  in  marks  of  violence  on  the 
organs  of  generation,  proportioned  to  the  force  employed,  the 
resistance  offered,  and  the  relative  disproportion  of  the  parts.  In 
the  adult  virgin  (after  complete  penetration)  the  hymen  would  be 
ruptured,  the  fourchette  might  be  torn ; and  the  parts  would  be 
covered  with  blood.  In  young  children,  there  may  be  no  destruc- 
, tion  of  the  hymen,  and  no  hseraorrhage,  but  bruising  of  the  external 
organs.  After  some  hours,  there  will  be  marks  of  recent  inflam- 
I mation,  with  increased  heat  and  swelling,  with  profuse  discharge 
at  first  of  mucus  tinged  with  blood,  then  of  a muco-purulent  fluid, 
of  a greenish-yellow  colour  and  glutinous  character. 

Such  are  the  appearances  when  the  injuries  are  recent : but  at 
1 the  end  of  three  or  four  days  the  inflammation  will  subside,  the 
p<arts  may  heal,  and  no  trace  of  the  injury  may  remain.  The 
injuries  inflicted  cause  a difficulty  in  walking,  and  a peculiar  gait, 
which  lasts  for  a day  or  two  in  the  adult,  but  longer  in  children 
who  have  been  much  injured.  There  is  also  complaint  of  pain  in 
: micturition,  and  sometimes  in  relieving  the  bowels. 

The  marks  of  violence  are,  cmteris  parihus,  less  distinct,and  the 
resulting  inflammation  less  intense,  in  women  who  have  had  sexual 
intercourse,  have  borne  children,  are  at  the  menstrual  period,  or 
suffering  from  any  profuse  discharge. 

These  injuries  to  the  parts  of  generation  may  exist  and  yet  no 
rape  have  been  committed ; for  a first  intercourse,  with  full  con- 
* Parcnt-Duchatelct, ' La  Prostitution  dans  la  Villo  do  Paris.’ 
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sent,  or  a great  disproportion  of  parts  in  one  accustomed  to  sexual 
intercourse,  would  give  rise  to  the  same  appearances. 

Injuries  to  the  organs  of  generation  have  also  heen  fraudulently 
produced,  in  order  to  support  a'charge  of  rape.  Fodere  cites  a case 
in  which  inflamed  spots  were  produced  by  the  pressure  of  a coin. 

Appearances  resembling  those  due  to  violence  may  also  be 
occasioned  by  disease,  as  was  first  shown  by  Dr.  Percival  in  the 
case  of  Jane  Hampson,  set.  4,  admitted  an  out-patient  of  the 
Manchester  Infirmary,  February  11,  1791.  The  mother  stated 
that  the  child  first  complained  of  pain  in  making  water  the  day 
before,  and  that  on  examining  the  parts,  she  was  surprised  to 
find  them  highly  inflamed,  sore,  and  painful.  The  child  had 
slept  two  or  three  nights  in  the  same  bed  with  a boy  fourteen 
years  old,  and  had  complained  of  being  very  much  hurt  by  him. 
Leeches  and  other  external  applications,  with  appropriate  internal 
remedies,  were  prescribed ; hut  the  child  grew  weaker,  and  died 
on  the  ninth  day  after  her  admission.  A coroner’s  inquest  was 
held  ; prior  to  which  the  body  was  inspected,  and  the  abdominal 
and  thoracic  viscera  being  found  free  from  disease,  Mr.  Ward,  the 
surgeon  in  attendance,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  death  was 
caused  by  external  violence.  A verdict  of  murder  was  accordingly 
returned  against  the  lad.  Not  many  weeks,  however,  elapsed 
before  several  similar  cases  occurred,  in  which  there  v.'as  no  sus- 
picion of  external  violence,  and  some  in  which  it  was  certain  that 
it  had  not  been  offered.  A few  of  these  patients  died.  Mr.  Ward 
was  convinced  that  he  had  been  mistaken,  and  informed  the 
coroner  of  his  reasons  for  changing  his  opinion.  Accordingly, 
when  the  hoy  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lancaster,  the  jury  were 
told  that  the  evidence  adduced  was  not  sufficient  to  convict;  that 
the  trial  of  the  ca.se  would  give  rise  to  much  indelicate  discussion. 
The  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner.  The  case  of  Jane  Hampson  had, 
according  to  Dr.  Percival,  been  one  of  a group  of  cases  of  a typhus  ■ 
fever,  accompanied  with  a mortification  of  the  pudenda.* 

Mr.  Kinder  Wood  has  described  a similar  complaint.  Febrile 
symptoms,  lasting  for  about  three  days,  were  followed  by  dysuria, 
and  enlargement  and  dusky  inflammation  of  one  or  both  labia, 
extending  to  the  clitoris,  nymphm,  and  hymen.  Ulceration  and 
progressive  destruction  of  the  external  organs  succeeded.  The. 
disease  seemed  to  be  a peculiar  kind  of  eruptive  fever  and  proved 
very  fatal.f 

Lawrence,  in  his  ' Surgical  Lectures,’  also  described  a peculiar 

• ‘Medical  Ethics,’  pp.  103  and  231. 

t ‘Med.  Chir.  ‘frans.’  vol.  viii.  p.  84. 
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inflararaatiou  of  the  external  organs  of  children,  as  not  only 
serious  in  itself,  but  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  syphilis,  so  as  to  give 
irise  to  the  suspicion  of  ill-usage : in  some  instances  to  legal 
proceedings. 

The  disease  attacks  young  subjects  of  from  four  to  ten  years 
|of  age  ; the  labia  and  external  organs  assume  a ^ deep  dusky 
Ired  colour,  and  become  the  seat  of  foul  ulcers,  with  a tawny 
Igrey,  and  sometimes  an  actual  sloughing  surface,  attended  with 
|a  thin  foetid  discharge,  with  feverishness,  restlessness,  great  pain, 
land  very  considerable  disturbance  of  the  health.  1 he  ulcers  have 
Icharacters  totally  different  from  those  of  any  primary  venereal 
Isore.  Lawrence  had  to  give  evidence  in  the  case  of  a child 
isuffering  from  this  affection,  who,  in  consequence  of  professional 
jopinions  that  it  was  the  venereal  disease,  was  interrogated  into  the 
iidea  suggested  and  strongly  entertained  by  the  parents,  that  a 
(certain  youth  had  done  something  or  other  to  her.  He  was  taken 
Ito  Bow-street,  examined,  and  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

Wilde  describes  a like  affection  of  the  parts  of  generation  of 
fyoung  children  in  connection  withleucorrhceal  ophthalmia,  and 
, proves  that  both  affections  are  contagious.* 

We  have  seen  several  cases  of  this  deep-coloured  inflammation 
I of  the  genitals  with  profuse  discharge,  but  without  ulceration ; 
land  have  generally  found  the  friends  suspicious  of  violence  (G). 

These  forms  of  disease,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  attack  only 
I young  children,  and  are  apt  to  attack  several  children  at  the  same 
I time,  in  the  same  place. 

2.  The  evidence  afforded  by  injury  to  the  parts  of  generation 
I may  derive  confirmation  from  an  examination  of  the  person  of  the 
I female.  Violence  andresistance  must  result  in  bruises  and  scratches 
I on  the  groins,  thighs  and  knees,  arms  and  chest ; and  the  clothes 
I may  also  be  torn  in  the  struggle. 

3.  The  Linen. — The  body  clothes  worn  by  the  female  at  the 
■ time  of  the  alleged  rape  may  furnish  valuable  negative  evidence,  or 
\ may  issue  in  the  discovery  of  spots  or  stains  of  blood,  of  menstrual 

fluid,  of  semen,  or  of  other  discharges. 

Blood  Spots. — When  the  injury  is  recent,  the  linen  will  he 
soaked  or  spotted  with  pure  red  blood  j but  when  the  first 
I hsemorrhage  has  ceased,  the  blood  being  mixed  with  mucus, 

! produces  stains  less  defined,  reddish,  or  yellowish  red,  lighter  in 
! the  centre,  darker  at  the  circumference.  Spots  of  either  kind 
I coinciding  with  marks  of  violence,  aflbrd  a strong  presumption  of 
1 rape. 

* ‘Medical  Times  and  Gazette,’  Jan.  17,  1867.  Sec  also  Mr.  Kestoven  iu 
1 same  Journal,  April, 1859. 
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For  the  chemical  tests  and  microscopic  characters  of  blood  spots, . 
the  reader  is  refered  to  the  chapter  on  Wounds. 

TheMenstrual  Flmd.—lt  is  necessary  to  be  on  our  guard  against  t 
confounding  blood-stains  from  ruptured  vessels  with  those  due  to  j 
the  menstrual  discharge ; which  is  a secretion  of  the  lining  mem-  • 
brane  of  the  uterus,  of  a rich  cherry-red  colour,  not  brightened  by  r 
contact  with  air,  and  passing  by  exposure  to  a brownish-red.  It  con-  ■ 
tains  less  fibrin  than  blood,  and  does  not  form  so  firm  or  thick  a clot; 
though  it  may  be  discharged  with  clots  of  blood.  It  has  a charac-  ■ 
teristic  sour  odour,  and  an  acid  reaction,  due  to  the  presence  of  t 
free  phosphoric  and  lactic  acids.  It  also  contains  mucous  globules : 
and  epithelial  scales  from  the  uterus  and  vagina.  These  properties : 
distinguish  the  unmixed  menstrual  fluid  from  blood  ; but  thee 
spots  or  stains  which  it  forms  are  not  readily  distinguished  fromi 
such  stains  of  blood  as  are  blended  with  mucus,  especially  when- 
received  on  the  soiled  linen  of  the  class  on  whom  the  crime  of  : 
rape  is  most  frequently  committed.  Casper,  when  he  states  “ that ' 
there  is  no  distinguishable  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of 
blood,”  seems  to  refer  to  this  difficult  class  of  cases.  The  fluid 
might  be  identified  by  plugging  the  vagina.  If  it  came  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  passage,  it  might  be  safely  inferred  to  be 


menstrual. 

If  the  menses  are  flowing  at  the  time  of  an  alleged^  rape/ 
blood  will  be  mixed  with  the  discharge,  and  found  adhering  tc 
the  injured  parts  and  to  the  linen,  or  in  copious  clots  near  the 
scene  of  the  violence.  This  happened  in  the  case  of  Mary 

Ashford; — . „ , ■> 

The  menses  were  flowing  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  rape,  and 
coagulated  blood  was  found  in  the  middle  of  the  impression  of  a 
fio-ure  on  the  grass.  The  parts  of  generation  were  torn,  and 
covered  with  coagulated  blood ; and  the  shirt  and  pantaloons  ol 
the  accused,  Abraham  Thornton,  were  also  bloody.  He  confesses 
the  connection,  but  pleaded  consent.  The  dead  body  of  Mary  ; 
Ashford  was  found  next  morning  in  a pool  of  water.# 

Semen,  and  Seminal  When  a female  is  examined  soon 

after  a rape,  semen  may  be  discovered  at  or  near  the  orifice  of  thi 
vagina  - or  seminal  spots  may  be  found  on  the  shift.  The  rea; 
chLctLr  of  the  fluid  or  stain  may  be  determined  by  the  micro- 
scope, which  reveals  the  presence  of  certain  characteristic  bodies 
variously  designated  as  spermatozoa,  zoosperms  semmal  anunal 
cules,  and  cercaria  seminis.  They  exist  in  the  semen  of  mah 


♦ See  this  case  at  length  in  Cummin’s  Lectures,  ‘Med.  Gaz.,’  xxi.,  n 
3SC.  ^ ft  occurred  in  1817,  and  excited  mueli  interest  at  the  time. 
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mimals  that  have  reached  the  age  of  puberty,  diffused  through 
;he  semen  in  large  but  variable  numbers,  mixed  with  granules  or 
;orpuscles  of  much  larger  size.  They  consist  of  a long  slender 
ilament  surmounted  by  an  oval  or  pear-shaped  head.  They  are 
irery  minute,  their  length  often  not  exceeding  the  600th  of  an 
inch,  and  the  head  being  about  half  the  size  of  the  human  red 
blood-corpuscle.  For  several  hours  after  the  death  of  the  animal 
to  which  they  belong,  the  filament  has  a peculiar  lashing,  undula- 
ting, or  vibrating  movement.  But  when  they  have  ceased  to 
move,  they  may  still  be  detected  by  their  peculiar  shape,  which 
they  retain  even  when  dry ; and  they  have  been  identified  after 
such  long  intervals  of  time,  as  ten  months,  a year,  or  even  three 
ind  four  years,  in  the  liquid  obtained  by  steeping  seminal  stains 
in  a small  quantity  of  distilled  water.*  They  also  resist  putre- 
faction, and  have  been  observed  in  putrid  semen  kept  for  ten 
weeks.f 

In  the  annexed  wood-cut  (fig.  8)  the  spermatozoa,  and  the 
blood  disks,  are  seen  magnified  450  diameters ; while  the  sper- 
matozoa, the  mucous  bodies,  and  the  epithelium  scales,  are 
shown  under  a lower  power,  of  215  diameters.J 
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Fig.  8. 
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1 1 The  shape,  size,  and  motions  of  the  spermatozoa  are  quite  dis- 
tinctive  j nor  is  their  diagnostic  value  impaired  by  the  discovery 
- made  by  M.  Donne  of  an  animalcule  to  which  he  gives  the  name 
I of  Trichomonas  vaginm.  It  is  occasionally  encountered  in  vaginal 


* A case  of  rape,  by  Dr.  Henry  Munroo,  aceompanied  by  an  engraving, 
showing  the  spermatozoa,  the  blood  globules,  the  epithelial  scales  of  the  men- 
strual discharge,  and  the  mucous  bodies  got  by  steeping  the  stains  in  dis- 
tilled water.  See  Beale’s  ‘ Archives  of  Medicine,’  vol.  i.  p.  139. 

t Dr.  .John  Dewy,  ‘ Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.”  vol.  iv.  p.  16. 

1 1 and  6 are  from  GrifBth  and  Henfrey’s  ‘ Micrographio  Dietionarv’2  3 
and  i,  after  figures  in  Beale’s  ‘ Archives,’  vol.  i.  • > > 
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mucus,  and  especially  in  the  discharges  of  females  careless  of  per- 
sonal cleanliness.  It  is  mixed  with  granular  bodies  of  larger  size 
than  those  of  semen,  and  the  head  is  three  times  • ; 
as  large  as  that  of  the  spermatozoa.  It  has 
several  granules  in  its  interior ; and  a row  of  from 
four  to  six  short  cilia  spring  from  its  circum- 
ference. (Fig.  9.) 

But  seminal  spots  have  other  characteristic 
properties.  They  are  stiff  as  if  starched  ; of  a 
greyish  tint, best  seen  by  placing  the  linen  between 
the  eye  and  the  light;  and  when  moistened  give  out  the  well- 
known  seminal  odour.  If  held  near  the  fire — (taking  care  not  to 
scorch  the  linen) — the  spots  change  to  a yellow  fawn  colour,  and  i 
several  small  whitish  spots,  not  previously  perceived,  make  their  > 
appearance.  Orfila  pronounced  this  effect  of  heat  to  be  charac-  i 
teristic,  alleging  that  it  does  not  take  place  with  any  other  healthy 
or  morbid  discharge  ; not  with  vaginal  mucus  or  the  lochia ; nor  ■ 
with  gonorrhoeal  discharge  or  fluor  albus.  Pure  nitric  acid  gives  ' 
to  the  solution  of  semen  in  water  a slight  tinge  of  yellow,  but ' 
causes  no  precipitate.- 

The  change  of  colour  in  the  spot  when  held  near  the  fire,  and  | 
the  peculiar  odour  of  the  solution,  are  highly  characteristic.  The-' 
absence  of  precipitate  with  nitric  acid  is  less  conclusive.*  Casper  ^ 
commends  a method  of  Lassaigne’s,  by  which,  on  linen  or  cotton  . 
textures,  the  seminal  spot,  with  others  not  caused  by  albuminous 
compounds,  may  be  distinguished  from  secretions  which  contain  ' 
albumen,  and  therefore  sulphur.  The  spot  is  moistened  with  a 
solution  of  oxide  of  lead  in  liquor  potassm,  and  dried  at  68“’  F. 
The  seminal  stain  undergoes  no  change,  while  the  other  stains  soon: ' 
assume  a dirty  yellow  or  a sulphur  yellow  hue.  (Vol.  i.  p.  205.) 

But  though  the  discovery  of  zoosperms  in  a stain  is  conclusive  ' 
as  to  its  nature,  it  must  be  understood  that  it  may  have  been  - 
caused  by  an  emission  and  yet  contain  no  zoosperms ; for  on 
examining  the  bodies  of  men  who  had  died  by  various  forms  ol  ^ 
violence,  it  was  found  that  out  of  22  young  and  middle-aged  adults ; 
(several  of  them  powerful  and  vigorous  men)  the  organs  contained  - 
numerous  zoosperms  in  5,  few  in  9,  and  none  in  8 ; while  of  men  - 
above  50,  3 had  them  in  large  numbers,  and  3 in  small,  while  in 
three  others  they  were  not  discoverable.  Duplay  also  found  the  ’ 
zoosperms  absent  in  14  out  of  51  old  men.  A vigorous  naturalist' 
60  years  of  age,  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  microscope,  examined 
with  Casper,  his  own  semen  after  coitus,  and  they  found  everj 
variation  from  no  zoosperms  at  all  to  zoosperins  described  as  in- 
♦ Orlila ; ‘ Trait(5  do  Mddcciue  Legale,’  vol.  i.  pp.  166,  ct  scq. 


Fig.  9. 
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lumerable,  and  from  few  or  many  small  to  few  large.  Casper, 
Iherefore,  is  fully  justified  in  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives, 
|hat  though  stains  are  proved  to  be  seminal  when  these  zoosperms 
(ire  found  in  them,  yet  that  the  absence  of  spermatozoa  does  not 
prove  that  they  were  not  caused  by  human  semen.  (Vol.  hi.  p.  396.) 

Of  the  characters  of  seminal  spots,  other  than  the  presence  of 
;oosperms,  it  should  he  stated  that,  though  available  when  we  are 
lealing  with  clean  linen,  they  are  of  little  value  when  we  have  to 
lo  with  the  soiled  garments  of  the  poor. 

In  preparing  a spot  for  examination,  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  destroy  the  zoosperms  by  rough  usage.  It  should  be  cut  out, 
placed  in  a watch-glass  with  a few  drops  of  distilled  water,  and 
l^ently  moved  about  with  a glass  spatula  for  a quarter  of  an  hour 
pr  so,  when  the  stained  tissue  will  have  become  softened  and  per- 
Ineated  with  water.  It  should  then  be  carefully  removed,  and 

Ihllowed  to  drain.  From  the  soaked  stain  a slightly  opalescent 

puid  may  be  squeezed  with  a glass  rod  on  a clean  microscopic 
elide,  covered  with  a disc,  and  submitted  to  microscopic  examina- 
tion with  a power  of  not  less  than  300  diameters.  'I  he  discovery 
f zoosperms  would  be  conclusive  of  the  presence  of  semen;  for, 
s Casper  justly  remarks,  “ Whoever  has  only  once  seen  a single 
haracteristic  spermatozoon,  dead  or  alive,  can  never  be  deceived 
gain.” 

Other  Discharges. — The  physical  signs  of  rape  may  be  compli- 
ated  by  the  presence  of  the  venereal  disease,  and  a question  arise 
13  to  the  value  to  be  attached  to  this  fact.  As  the  earliest  period 
ifter  connection  at  which  the  disease  occurs  is  about  three  days, 
ts  presence  in  a female  examined  soon  after  the  alleged  violence 
vould  simply  prove  the  female  unchaste.  If  detected  at  a later 
period,  it  would  prove  the  female  unchaste  if  absent  in  the  accused, 
aut  form  a strong  corroboration  of  the  charge  if  present.  In  ac- 
lusations  of  rape  based  on  the  existence  of  a purulent  or  muco- 
purulent discharge  in  young  females,  the  ascertained  absence  of 
gonorrhoea  in  the  accused  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  defence.  As  the  gonorrhoeal  discharge  cannot  be  distinguished 
with  certainty  from  the  purulent  or  muco-purulent  discharges  of 
children,  or  from  the  highly  coloured  leucorrhocal  discharges  of 
I the  adult,  great  caution  is  needed  in  forming  an  opinion  based  on 
I the  nature  of  any  existing  discharge. 

The  inferences  drawn  from  the  state  of  the  parts  of  generation, 

I person,  and  linen  of  the  female  may  be  strengthened  by  the 

Examination  of  the  Accused. — If  examined  soon  after  the  rape, 
! his  person  may  bear  distinct  marks  of  resistance  ; and  the  linen 
' worn  at  the  time  may  be  found  soiled  with  blood  and  semen.  Ho 
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may  also  have  used  such  force  as  to  cause  a rupture  of  the  frajnum. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  accused  may  prove  to  be  too  weak,  or  of 
too  tender,  or  too  advanced,  an  age  to  be  justly  chargeable  with 
rape ; or  it  may  happen  that  he  is  impotent,  in  which  case  the 
charge  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

Allegations  of  rape  are  sometimes  confirmed  by  an  inspection  of 
the  spot  on  which  the  offence  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed. 
It  may  bear  distinct  traces  of  a struggle,  and  be  found  covered 
with  blood,  as  in  the  case  of  Mary  Ashford,  cited  above. 

When  death  follows  rape,  the  parts  of  generation,  and  the  body 
itself,  will  have  to  be  carefully  examined,  and  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  all  injuries  ascertained.  The  mouth  should  be  inspected 
in  search  of  foreign  bodies  that  may  have  been  introduced  to  stop 
the  victim’s  cries. 

Though  the  inspection  of  the  persons  of  the  complainant  and 
of  the  accused  may  leave  no  doubt  that  forcible  sexual  intercourse 
has  taken  place,  the  proof  of  rape  may  still  be  incomplete ; for 
the  female  may  have  consented  after  offering  a certain  resistance# 
The  sufficiency  of  the  resistance,  and  the  question  of  consent* 
generally,  are  reserved  for  the  jury,  guided  by  the  following  con- 
siderations : — The  previous  character  of  the  female,  and  her 
relations  with  the  accused ; the  motives  that  may  have  actuated 
her  in  bringing  the  accusation ; the  place  and  circumstances  in 
which  the  crime  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed  j the  time 
that  elapsed  before  complaint  was  made ; whether,  if  other  persons 
were  near  at  hand,  her  cries  were  heard ; and  whether  if  dis- 
covered, she  made  resistance  and  cried  out  before  the  discovery. 
The  question  of  consent  has  of  course  no  place  in  the  case  of 
children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  of  idiots,  or  of  females  in  a 
state  of  unconsciousness,  however  produced. 

This  question  of  consent  has  been  summarily  answered  by 
alleging  the  impossibility  of  committing  the  crime  on  a woman  of 
ordhiary  strength  in  full  possession  of  her  senses.  That  this, 
though  very  difficult  is  possible,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  Case 
LIV.,  p.  311,  vol.  iii.,  of  Casper’s  Handbook;  but  as  the  term 
ra))e  is  now  understood,  the  offence  must  be  admitted  to  be  pos- 
sible where  there  is  great  disparity  of  strength.  The  female,  too, 
may  faint  from  fright,  or  yield  to  threats  of  worse  violence. 

'Two  other  questions  still  remain  to  be  discussed.  1.  Can  a 
female  be  violated  during  sleep  without  her  knowledge  ? and,  2. 
Does  pregnancy  ever  follow  rape  P 


• Aooordinp  to  tho  Btatoment  of  tlio  law  by  the  Criminal  Code  Commission, 
nolhinjf  nhall  bo  deemed  consent  which  is  either  extracted  by  threats  or  few 
of  bodily  harm,  or  obtained  bv  porsouatiii)?  her  husband,  or  by  falsely  and 
fraudulently  misroprescutiiiij  the  nature  aud  quality  of  the  act.  Sec.  20/ . 
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1 Can  a female  be  violated  during  sleep  without  her  Tcnow- 
Zeaoe?— That  a rape  may  be  committed  during  the  stupor  pro- 
duced by  narcotics,  there  is  no  doubt ; that  a female,  accustomed 
to  sexual  intercourse  may  be  violated  during  profound  sleep,  is 
also  bigbly  probable  ;*  but  that  a virgin  should  be  subjected  to 
forcible  and  complete  sexual  intercourse,  is  in  the  b'gbest  degree 
improbable.  Under  the  head  of  pregnancy,  cases  will  be  cited  to 
prove  the  possibility  of  intercourse  with  a sleeping  woman  being 
followed  by  pregnancy,  which  has  taken  the  fema,le  by  surprise 
a proof  that  the  connection  was  not  accomplished  by  violence. 

2.  May  Pregnancy  follow  ?— Pregnancy  may  follow  un- 

conscious connection ; hence  the  venereal  orgasm  is  not  a sine 
qua  non  ••  it  may  also  follow  a first  intercourse  with  consent.  It 
is,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  an  event 
which  may  follow  an  act  unconsciously  performed,  and  in  spite  ot 
the  pain  of  a first  intercourse,  should  be  prevented  even  by  the 

most  passionate  repugnance.  . . „ 

It  now  only  remains  to  give  some  short  directions  for  medico- 
legal examinations  in  cases  of  alleged  rape. 

1.  Visit  the  female  without  giving  time  for  preparation,  and 
note  the  time  of  the  visit,  and  that  at  which  the  ofl'ence  is  stated 
to  have  been  committed.  Avoid  leading  questions,  especially  in 

the  case  of  children.  i u-v. 

2.  Ascertain  complainant’s  age,  strength,  and  state  of  healtn, 
examine  the  injuries  of  which  she  complains,  and  see  whether 
they  correspond  with  the  assigned  cause. 

3.  Examine  the  organs  of  generation,  and  note  whether  they 
are  bloody,  swollen,  abraded,  inflamed,  or  ulcerated;  whether 
there  is  any  discharge,  and  whence  it  flows  ; whether  the  hj  rnen 
aud  fourchette  are  injured,  and  if  so  whether  recently,  and  whether 
the  carunculai  myrtiformes  are  present ; ascertain  the  date  and 
origin  of  marks  of  violence,  and  determine  whether  they  might 
not  have  been  produced  by  other  than  the  alleged  cause,  as,  for 
instance,  by  foreign  bodies,  purposely  applied  to,  or  introduced 
into,  the  parts.  Inquire,  also,  whether  the  alleged  violation  took 
place  during  the  menstrual  period,  or  while  the  female  was  suf- 
fering from  any  relaxing  discharge. 

4.  If  there  is  any  discharge,  observe  its  quantity,  and  collect  a 
portion  of  it  for  examination  ; and  proceed  in  the  same  way  with 
spots  of  blood  or  semen  found  on  the  person  or  clothes. 

* In  the  year  1840, 1 was  consulted  by  a poor  woman,  who,  after  mention- 
ing other  complaints  of  little  irnportaiioo,  stated  that  she  was  somewhat 
alarmed  by  the  fact  of  her  sleep  being  so  heavy  that  she  was  with  difficulty 
roused.  She  added,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  her  Imsband  had  assured  her 
that  he  had  freiiuently  had  connection  with  her  during  sleep  (G.). 
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5.  If  death  have  taken  place,  a complete  examination  must  be 
made  of  the  body  and  the  internal  viscera;  search  being  made 
for  bruises,  fractnres,  or  dislocations,  and  for  foreign  bodies  thrust 
into  the  mouth. 

6.  Examine  the  spot  on  which  the  offence  was  committed. 

Lastly.  Examine  the  person  of  the  accused;  and  the  parts  of 

generation  with  a view  to  discover  whether  he  be  impotent,  or 
capable  of  producing  the  existing  amount  of  injury,  whether  he 
have  the  venereal  disease,  or  any  recent  abrasion  or  rupture  of 
the  frEennm.  Examine  his  person  also,  with  a view  to  discover 
bruises,  scratches,  or  other  marks  of  resistance  ; and  his  linen  for 
spots  of  blood  or  semen.  Note  also,  whether  he  is  strong  of 
weak,  healthy  or  the  reverse. 

If  the  joint  examination  of  the  complainant  and  accused  do  not 
support  the  charge  of  rape,  it  may  justify  the  charge  of  assault 
with  intent  to  commit  it;  and  another  indictment  may  be  preferred, 
charging  the  prisoner  with  the  misdemeanour. 

PEEGNANCY. 

Medical  examinations  for  legal  purposes  may  he  required  both 
in  cases  where  pregnancy  is  truly  alleged  to  exist,  and  where  it  is 
feigned  or  concealed. 

Pregnancy  may  he  feigned  by  the  unmarried  to  extort  money, 
to  touch  the  feelings  of  a paramour  or  seducer,  or  to  influence  a 
jury  in  the  assessment  of  damages  for  breach  of  promise ; by  the 
married  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  a husband,  or  to  produce  a sup- 
positious heir  to  an  estate ; and  also,  both  by  single  and  married, 
to  stay  the  execution  of  capital  punishment.  Pregnancy  may  also 
be  concealed  both  by  married  and  unmarried,  to  avoid  disgrace, 
to  procure  abortion,  or  to  commit  infanticide. 

The  most  common  occasions  for  examination  arise  at  common 
law,  when  a widow,  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  by  alleging 
that  she  is  with  child,  disappoints  the  heirs  to  the  estate  ; and  in 
criminal  conrts,  when  a woman  condemned  to  death  pleads  preg- 
nancy in  stay  of  execution. 

The  legal  procedure  in  the  first  case  is  by  the  issue  of  a writ  de 
ventre  inspiciendo,  the  examination  being  entrusted  to  a jury  of 
matrons,  or  discreet  women,  generally  twelve  in  number,  who, 
if  they  find  the  female  pregnant,  are  charged  with  the  duty  of 
narrowly  watching  her  till  her  delivery.  In  the  second  case,  the 
duty  of  the  jury  is  to  ascertain,  not  only  whether  she  is  pregnant, 
but  also  whether  she  is  quich  xoith  child. 

This  jury  has  not  always  been  constituted  in  the  same  manner; 
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ind  it  is  now  a common  practice  to  require  the  aid  of  skilled 
nedical  examiners.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Fox ,*  two  medical 
men  and  two  matrons  were  appointed  to  visit  her  once  a fortnight; 
ind  in  a criminal  case  (Mary  Weeks,  indicted  for  the  murder  of 
ieorge  Weeks,  Western  Circuit,  March  20lh,  1856),  the  counsel 
or  the  defence  having  moved  for  a stay  of  execution,  as  the  pn- 
loner  was  quick  with  child,  the  doors  of  the  court  were  ordered 
;o  be  locked,  and  a jury  of  matrons  was  called  into  the  box,  sworn 
ind  charged  to  inquire  into  the  fact.  Two  medical  men  weie 
ilso  sworn  to  examine  the  prisoner,  and  give  evidence  before  the 
jury,  who  retired  for  a short  time,  and,  on  returning,  found  that 
;he  prisoner  was  in  the  condition  alleged.  Sentence  was  accord- 
ingly respited  till  the  prisoner  should  be  delivered.  A similar 
practice  was  followed  in  the  case  of  Christiana  Edmunds,  convicted 
Df  poisoning  at  Brighton  in  1871,  who  falsely  pleaded  pregnancy 
as  a bar  to  execution ; and  again  on  a like  plea,  also  proved  false, 
by  Kate  Webster,  convicted  of  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Thomas  at 
Richmond  in  1879.  The  jury  of  matrons  is  an  absurd  anachronism 
in  the  present  state  of  medical  science,  and  ought  to  be  expunged 
from  legal  procedure.f 

A court  of  law  has  also  admitted  a prisoner  to  bail  on  proof  of 
her  pregnancy.  A case  for  medical  examination  may  also  arise 
under  the  act  1 Gul.  IV.,  chap.  22,  which  provides  that  a deposi- 
tion may  be  read  in  evidence  when  it  can  be  shown  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  judge  that  a witness  is  unable,  from  permanent 
sickness  or  other  infirmity,  to  attend  the  trial.  It  has  been  ruled 
that  imminent  delivery  is  a cause  for  examination  under  this  act. 

As  the  subject  of  pregnancy  is  one  that  involves  many  details, 
it  will  be  examined  under  the  following  distinct  heads  : — 1.  The 
signs  and  symptoms  of  pregnancy  during  life.  2.  JExamination 
of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages  after  death,  with  a view  to  the 
discovery  of  proofs  of  an  existing  or  previous  pregnancy  ; and 
3.  (Questions  of  a medico-legal  nature  connected  with  pregnancy . 

• ‘ London  Med.  Oaz.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  697  ; vol.  xvii.  p.  191. 

f In  the  Draft  Code  of  the  Criminal  Code  Bill  Commission  (1879),  this  is 
recognised  by  Section  531.  “ If  sentence  of  death  is  passed  upon  any  woman, 

she  may  move  in  arrest  of  execution  on  the  ground  that  she  is  pregnant.  If 
such  a motion  is  made,  the  court  shall  direct  one  or  more  registered  medical 
practitioners  to  be  sworn,  to  examine  the  woman  in  some  private  place, 
cither  together  or  successively,  and  to  inquire  whether  she  is  with  child  of 
a quick  child  or  not.  If  upon  the  report  of  any  of  them,  it  appears  to  the 
court  that  she  is  so  with  child,  execution  shall  bo  arrested  till  she  is  delivered 
of  a child,  or  until  it  is  no  longer  possible  in  the  course  of  Nature  that  she 
should  be  so  delivered.  After  the  commcncemeiit  of  this  Act  no  jury  de  veutro 
inspicicndo,  shall  be  empanelled  or  sworn.” 
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I.  SIGXS  OP  PEEGNAXCT.  . . - 

The  leading  Signs  of  Pregnancy  are  here  briefly  described,  the  '• 
reader  being  referred  for  more  accurate  information  to  woiks  on  ji 
midwifery,  or  to  monographs  treating  expressly  on  the  subject.* 
Constitutional  Signs  or  Symptoms. — An  irritable  and  capri-  • 
cious  temper,  sadness  and  languor;  a worn  and  dejected  expression  i 
of  countenance,  nausea,  heartburn,  loathing  of  food,  a capricious,  , 
variable,  or  depraved  appetite ; vomiting,  especially  in  the  morn-  - 
ing,  and  a costive  state  of  bowels ; feverishness,  determination  i 
of  blood  to  the  head,  with  eruptions  on  the  face ; and  in  some  • 
cases  salivation,  and  pains  of  the  face  and  teeth ; are  recognised  I 
symptoms  of  this  state.  Taken  separately,  they  have  little  value,  , 
and  even  when  several  coexist,  are  not  conclusive. 

The  Breasts. — The  changes  in  the  breasts  consist  (a)  in  in-  • 
creased  size  and  firmness;  (6)  in  a moist  dark  circle,  or  areola,  , 
studded  with  mucous  follicles  formed  round  the  nipple  ; and  (e)  j 
in  a mixed  secretion  of  milk  and  serum  flowing  from  the  nipple.  . 

The  Uterus. — The  signs  referable  to  this  organ  are  a.  suppres-  - 
sion  of  the  menses ; h.  changes  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  abdo-  - 
men ; c.  quickening ; d.  changes  in  the  neck  and  orifice  of  the 
uterus;  e.  iucreased  size;/,  ballottement ; g.  discoloration  off 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  ; h.  sounds  heard  on  apply-  - 
ing  the  stethoscope  to  the  abdomen. 

a.  Suppression  of  the  Catamenia. — The  menses  may  be  sup-  - 
pressed  for  long  periods,  from  causes  other  than  pregnancy  ; or  ■ 
they  may  be  present  for  one  or  two  periods  after  conception,  and  i 
even  during  the  whole  course  of  gestation ; or,  again,  they  may  • 
be  absent  at  other  times,  and  appear  only  after  conception.  More-  • 
over,  the  sign  is  wanting  in  females  who  become  pregnant  with-  • 
out  having  menstruated.  A woman  who  is  really  pregnant  may . 
also  conceal  the  fact  by  pretending  that  she  is  regular,  and; 
imitating  the  catamenia  by  blood. 

h.  Changes  in  the  Size  and  Shape  of  the  Abdomen. — These, 
consist  in  a symmetrical  enlargement,  first  perceptible  about  thei 
end  of  the  tliird  month,  and  increasing  up  to  the  time  of  delivery. 
Before  the  third  month  the  uterus  sinking  into  the  pelvis  causes- 
the  abdomen  to  appear  flattened,  and  the  umbilicus  depressed. 

c.  Quickening.— T\\\s  is  vulgarly  attributed  to  the  movements  ■ 
of  the  child,  which  was  then  supposed  to  acquire  independent 
vitality,  a idea  embodied  in  the  legal  phrase  of  being  “ quick  • 
with  child,”  but  the  real  cause  is  not  quite  determined.  Itis- 

* Consult  Montiromery, ‘Cyclo.  of  Prnct.  Med.,’ art.  Pregnancy,  and  his 
‘ Signs  of  Prognanoy.’  Also  Dr.  Tanner’s  work  on  the  same  subject. 
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Ittributed  to  a sudden  change  in  the  position  of  the  uterus.  The 
ensatiqn  of  quickening  gives  place  to  the  ordinary  movements 
if  the  foetus  which  continue  during  the  rest  of  the  period  ot 
itero-gestation.  Quickening  usually  takes  place  between  the 
4th  and  18th  week,  but  sometimes  as  early  as  the  12th. 

:t  is  a very  fallacious  sign ; for  these  movements  may  not  be 
lerceived  at  all,  or  they  may  be  confounded  with  the  motions  of 
latus,  changes  in  the  position  of  the  viscera,  or  sudden  contrac- 
tions of  the  muscles. 

d.  Changes  in  the  NecJc  and  Orifice  of  the  ZZirnw.— The  neck 

of  the  impregnated  womb  is  full,  round,  soft,  and  elastic ; the 
margins,  or  lips,  lose  their  well-defined  edge,  and  become  soft, 
iwollen,  and  indistinct  j and  in  advanced  pregnancy,  the  neck  be- 
lomes  shorter,  and  is  at  length  no  longer  to  be  felt.  The  orifice, 
instead  of  being  transverse,  becomes  circular,  and  admits  the  point 
of  the  finger  more  readily,  and  to  a greater  depth.  The  womb  also 
shifts  its  position  as  pregnancy  advances;  it  rises  higher,  the 
fundus  is  tilted  forward,  and  the  neck  backward. 

e.  Increased  Size  of  the  Uterus. — During  the  first  three  months, 
Ithe  womb  not  having  yet  risen  out  of  the  pelvis,  no  enlargement 
is  discoverable  even  by  examination  per  vagiiiam  ; but  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  month  it  may  sometimes  be  felt  above  the  pubes ; 
and  during  the  fifth,  both  externally  and  per  vaginam.  As  this 
gradual  increase  of  size  may  obviously  he  due  to  causes  other  than 
pregnancy,  it  is  not  a sure  sign  of  it. 

/.  Ballottement. — This  is  the  name  given  to  the  sensation 
I caused  by  the  fall  of  the  foetus  after  it  has  been  jerked  upwards 
by  a brisk  movement  of  the  finger.  It  is  not  available  till  after 
the  fourth  month,  and  rarely  much  beyond  the  end  of  the  sixth. 
In  practised  hands  it  is  a sign  of  great  value. 

g.  Discoloration  6f  the  Mneous  Membrane  of  the  Vagina. — 

! The  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  of  the  pregnant  woman  has 
( a tint  like  that  of  lees  of  wine.  This,  though  an  excellent  sign  of 
j pregnancy,  is  inconvenient  in  application. 

h.  The  Stethoscope.— Tvio  sounds  may  be  heard  on  applying 
H the  stethoscope  over  the  region  of  the  gravid  uterus ; the  pulsa- 
t'  tions  of  the  foetal  heart,  and  the  uterine  murmur.  The  pulsations 

• of  the  foetal  heart  vary  from  120  to  160  in  a minute,  and  bear  no 
t relation  to  the  pulsation  of  the  mother.  Each  pulse  is  double, 
and  resembles  the  tick  of  a watch  heard  through  a pillow.  It  is 
not  always  heard  in  the  same  place,  but  generally  on  one  side,  at 
’ a point  nearly  midway  between  the  navel  and  the  anterior  superior 
I spine  of  the  ilium ; it  is  occasionally  inaudible.  When  heard,  it 
I is  a sure  sign  of  pregnancy.  It  fails  in  the  case  of  a dead  foetus, 
i and  is  inapplicable  at  an  early  period  of  gestation.  The  uterine 
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murmur  is  a low  cooing  sound,  such  as  is  made  by  blowing  gently  . 
over  the  lip  of  a wide-mouthed  phial.  It  is  synchronous  with  ( 
the  pulse  of  the  mother,  and  may  generally  be  detected  in  the  i 
lateral  or  anterior  parts  of  the  uterus,  being  first  distinctly  audible  1 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  mouth. 

The  Urine. — A glistening  scum  (consisting  of  triple  phosphate  |l 
and  minute  fungoid  and  confervoid  growths)  is  found  floating  on  | 
the  urine  of  pregnant  women,  after  standing  one  or  two  days; 
and  under  the  name  of  Kyestein  was  once  deemed  a certain  sign 
of  pregnancy.  Though  generally  present  in  pregnancy,  it  has 
been  shown  to  occur  also  in  antemie  women  who  are  not  pregnant. 
This,  then,  like  the  fact  that  the  urine  in  pregnancy  often  con-  ■ 
tains  grape  sugar,  is  of  little  value  as  a sign. 

Of  the  foregoing  signs  few  are  conclusive  when  taken  by  them- 
selves ; while  many  are  extremely  fallacious,  and  are  liable  to  be  r 
simulated  by  various  diseased  conditions,  or  to  be  obscured  by 
co-existing  diseases  of  the  uterus  or  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 
The  best  of  these  signs  can  only  be  duly  appreciated  by  experienced 
persons,  to  whom  alone  this  class  of  inquiries  should  be  entrusted.  ; 

Substances  expelled  from  the  womb  sometimes  furnish  evidence., 
of  pregnancy.  The  chief  of  these  are,  1.  An  early  ovum.  2.  Moles,  i 
3.  Hydatids.  4.  False  membranes. 

1.  An  'Early  Ovum. — This  may  be  recognised  by  the  characters  ^ 
of  the  contained  foetus,  and  by  the  appearance  of  its  membranes. 
The  fcetus  during  the  early  stages  of  its  development  will  bei 
described  in  the  next  chapter.  The  membranes  are  highly  charac-  ' 
teristic.  The  decidua  is  known  by  its  soft,  rich,  pulpy  appearance  ^ 
and  strongred  colour,  its  rough  external  surface  perforated  by 
small  foramina,  and  its  smooth  internal  surface.  The  inner  decidua 
has  a smooth  outer  surface,  while  its  internal  one  is  covered  J ^ 
with  the  filaments  that  receive  the  arborescent  villi  from  the-; : 
surface  of  the  chorion.  These  appearances  are  not  assumed  by  any 
product  of  disease. 

2.  Moles. — Some  authors  regard  these  bodies  as  products  of  s 
conception.  If  so,  they  will  be  identified  as  such  by  the  dis- 
covery of  some  constitutent  parts  of  an  ovum ; but  if  no  such  parts 
are  found,  it  is  right  to  assume  that  the  substance  under  examina-. 
tion  was  not  due  to  impregnation. 

3.  Hydatids. — There  is  a decided  balance  of  opinion  in  favour 
of  these  being  in  all  cases  products  of  conception . Hut  as  hydatids 
may  spring  from  portions  of  membrane  that  have  been  retained  foi 
several  months,  they  cannot  serve  to  fix  the  date  of  the  pregnancy. 

4.  False  Membranes. — These  are  often  expelled  in  dysmenor- 
rhcea ; and  a careless  observer  might  pronounce  them  products  ol 
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pnception.  The  rule  already  laid  down,  that  no  substance  ex- 
elled  from  the  womb  should  be  deemed  a product  of  conception, 
uless  it  contain  constituent  parts  of  an  ovum,  must  be  observed 
Iso  in  this  case,  For  an  illustration  of  a false  membrane  dis- 
barged  during  painful  menstruation,  see  fig.  17,  p.  94. 


This  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  determine  the  existence,  or 
brevious  occurrence,  of  pregnancy. 

The  womb  itself,  by  presenting  the  characters  of  the  virgin 
itate,  may  at  once  negative  the  supposition  of  pregnancy.  Or  it 
|nay  be  found  enlarged,  but  empty,  and  marked  by  some  of  the 
.•hanges  that  accompany  gestation  ; which  appearances,  however, 
may  be  due  to  any  tumour  which  had  distended  the  organ,  and 
Formed  a vascular  connection  with  it.  If  the  womb  is  not  empty, 
its  contents  must  be  carefully  examined,  and  if  traces  of  an  ovum 
be  discovered,  the  fact  of  previous  impregnation  would  be  made  out. 

Much  importance  formerly  attached  to  certain  appearances  in 
the  ovaries,  as  signs  of  pregnancy ; and  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Angus, 
of  Liverpool,  for  the  murder  of  Miss  Burns,  a corpus  luteum  found 

|||in  the  ovary  was  held  to  prove  the  fact  of  recent  pregnancy,  in 
the  face  of  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  conclusions  to  be 
Idrawn  from  the  state  of  the  womb  itself. 

The  value  of  the  corpxis  luteum  as  a sign  of  previous  impregna- 
|tion  has  been  a subject  of  lively  discussion,  and  the  characters 
I which  distinguish  the  true  corpus  luteum,  the  product  of  concep- 
I tion,  from  the  false,  as  found  in  virgins,  have  been  very  minutely 
I described.  It  results  from  this  discussion,  that  the  distinction  is 
I not  so  marked  as  to  justify  us  in  making  a confident  use  of  it  for 
i medico-legal  purposes.*  But  between  the  corpora  lutea  of  the 
I adult  virgin  ovary,  and  those  of  the  pregnant  woman,  the  differences 
I are  such  as  ought  to  be  pointed  out  and  illustrated.  If  conception 
I does  not  occur,  the  corpus  luteum  rarely  attains  a size  greater 
than  a small  pea,  and  in  general  becomes  reduced  to  an  insigni- 
ficant cicatrix  by  the  end  of  six  or  eight  weeks.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  impregnation  occurs,  the  corpus  luteum  instead  of  retro- 

R grading  continues  to  increase,  and  reaches  its  maximum  development 
between  the  third  and  sixth  mouth  of  gestation.  It  continues  until 

* Casper  states,  as  the  result  of  his  many  post-mortem  examinations, " that 
' I the  eorpora  lutea  found  after  prcffnaney  are  not  to  be  distinguisliedwithany 
certainly  from  tlie  corpora  lutea,  the  result  of  the  detachment  of  unfecundated 
b ovula"  (vol.  iii.p.  380),  and  Kirkes  (Physiology,  1st  edit.  p.  608)  characterized 

1 as  “ all  evidence  of  previous  impregnation  founded  on  the  existence  of 

• a corpus  luteum  in  the  ovary.” 
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parturition,  after  which  it  begins  to  dwindle,  but  its  characteristic  : 
structure  may  still  be  apparent  for  some  months  after  delivery,  , 
The  appearances  of  the  corpora  lutea  of  menstruation  and  impreg-  • 
nation  are  well  illustrated  by  the  following  figures  taken  from  the  : 

able  monograph  of  Dr.  Arthur  r 
Farre.*  Fig.  10  shows  the  longi-  • 
tudiual  section  of  an  adult  virgin  i 
ovary,  with  Graafian  follicles  of  f 
ordinary  size  before  enlargement, , 
and  stellate  remains  of  follicles  s 
which  have  burst  and  shrunk » 
after  discharging  their  ova.  In  ; 
Fig.  11,  1,  shows  the  section  oft 
an  enlarged  follicle,  with  central. I 
blood  clot,  from  a woman  whot 
died  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  i 
commencement  of  her  last  men-  ■ 
struation;  2,  the  section  of  a large  i 
follicle  which  had  recently  burst  and  discharged  its  contents ; while  < 
3 and  4,  show  a superficial  and  a deeper  section  taken  from  tbci 
ovai’y  of  a womair  who  died  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  month  of  gesta-  • 
tion ; and  5,  the  stellate  follicle  two  days  after  mature  delivery. 
I’he  appearances  shown  in  the  last  three  figures  may  be  deeraedt 
characteristic.  They  have  “ discharged  an  ovum,  which  has  beem 
afterwards  impregnated.”  The  question  of  prior  pregnancy  based' 
on  the  appearance  of  the  ovaries  should  al  way  be  submitted  to  some 
competent  authority  known  to  have  carefully  studied  the  subject.: 


Fig.  11. 
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Iir.  MEDICO-LEGAL  QUESTIONS. 

These  questions  are— 1.  The  limits  of  child-bearing  ? 2.  Can 

a woman  conceive  while  in  a state  of  unconsciousness  ? 3.  Can  a 

• TheUtcruB  and  its  Appendages,  from  the  Cyclopicdia  of  ■ Anatomy  and 
Pliysiology.’  By  Arthur  Farre,  M.U.  Cantab.,  I'.U.b. 
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Oman  remain  ignorant  of  her  pregnancy  up  to  the  time  of 
jlivery  ? 4.  Does  the  presence  of  the  hymen  rebut  the  supposi- 

on  of  pregnancy  ? And  5.  Is  superfcetation  possible  ? 

1.  The  Limits  of  Child-hearing— kccovdim^  to  Casper  child- 
earing  may  begin  as  early  as  the  13th  year,  and  end  as  late  as 
m 52nd.  ’(Vol.  iii.  p.  259.)  But  cases  of  pregnancy  have  oc- 
irred  both  at  younger  and  more  advanced  ages.  Sir  E.  Home 
as  recorded  an  instance  of  pregnancy  in  the  13th  year  and 
lother  in  the  12th.  La  Motte  gives  a case  of  delivery  before 
3 ; and  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Paris  and  Eonblanque 
aat  “ in  the  year  1816  some  girls  were  admitted  into  the 
laternite  at  Paris  as  young  as  13  years ; Mr.  Roberton  the 
ase  of  a factory  girl  little  more  than  12  years  old  delivered  of 
still-born  child ; and  Mr.  Smith  of  Coventry  one  at  12  years 
months ; Bruce,  in  Abyssinia,  and  Dunlop,  in  Bengal,  met 
dth  mothers  of  11  years.  In  a case  of  criminal  assault  on  a 
)rl  under  12,  tried  before  Mr.  Day,  Q.C.,  sitting  as  Commis- 
ioner  (“  Reg.  v.  Dean  ”)>  it  was  proved  in  evidence  that  a girl 
lad  been  delivered  of  a full-grown  child,  which  is  still  living  at 
he  age  of  12  years  and  one  month.  The  prisoner,  who  was  the 
prl’s  stepfather,  was  convicted  of  the  felony  and  sentenced  to 
LO  years’  penal  servitude.  {Times,  Jan.  16,  1879.)  Blumen- 
)ach  gives  an  instance  of  pregnancy  in  a Swiss  girl  in  her  9th 
fear  (Male  p.  176);  Joubert  and  Schurigius  cases  at  the  same 
iarly  age  (Smith,  p.  496).  During  the  French  Revolution  one 
)r  two  instances  occurred  of  females  at  11,  and  even  below  that 
ige,  being  received  in  a pregnant  state  into  the  Miaternite.* 

On  the  other  hand,  cases  are  recorded  of  pregnancy  at  very 
idvanced  ages.  Roberton  records  a case  in  the  53rd  year  ; Bar- 
tholomew Mosse,  Knebel,  and  Roberton  each  one  in  the  54th 
year ; a case  of  pregnancy  at  the  same  age  (that  of  Mrs.  Ashley)  is 
also  related  in  the  ‘ Edinburgh  Annual  Register  ’ for  1816.  In  a 
French  case,  in  which  the  succession  to  an  estate  was  disputed 
on  the  ground  of  the  mother  being  58  when  the  child  was  born, 
a decision  was  given  in  favour  of  the  fact.  Pliny,  Valescus 
de  Tarenta,  and  Marra  of  Venice,  record  cases  of  pregnancy  at 
60.  The  Countess  de  Taxis  is  stated  to  have  borne  a healthy 
child  at  the  age  of  62  (Smith,  p.  496).  Capuron  states  that  a 
woman  of  63  was  generally  believed  in  Paris  to  have  given 
birth  to  a daughter ; and  lastly.  Beck  quotes  a case  from  the 
‘ Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  .lournal,’  of  a woman  at  White- 
hall (State  of  New  York)  becoming  a mother  at  64. 


See  a paper  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Wilson,'  Edin.  Med.  Journal,’ October,  1861. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  four  cases  at  54,  after  which  |i 
the  earliest  occurred  at  58,  and  the  latest  at  64  j both  these- 
being  solitary  instances. 

As  the  first  and  last  menstruation  are  usually  supposed  to  fix 
the  limits  of  possible  fruitfulness,  and  as  early  and  late  cases  do  ( 
certainly  lend  support  to  cases  of  early  and  late  pregnancy,  it 
may  be  well  to  state  that  menstruation  at  nine  years  is  not 
uncommon  in  England  or  on  the  Continent.  Male  met  with 
two  instances  of  regular  return  and  partial  development  of  the 
breasts  at  si.x.  In  one  French  case,  menstruation  is  recorded- 
at  five  years.  The  occurrence  of  the  discharge,  even  in  the 
first  year  of  life,  rests  on  good  authority.  Dr.  Drummond  re- 
ports the  case  of  a child  which,  according  to  the  mother’s 
account,  had  begun  to  menstruate  at  the  age  of  two  weeks,  the- 
discharge  lasting  from  two  to  three  days,  and  occurring  as 
nearly  as  possible,  every  month.  At  the  age  of  four  years  th« 
breasts  and  genital  organs,  with  the  exception  of  the  absence  o.- 
pubic  hair,  were  quite  those  of  puberty.* 

Out  of  1500  cases  to  which  I directed  my  inquiries,  I fount 
one  of  menstruation  before  the  completion  of  the  eighth  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  I have  known  menstruation  to  continue  umn- 
temiptedly  as  late  as  the  57th  year  (G.) ; and  Dr.  James  Reic 
recorded  instances  for  every  year  from  that  age  up  to  the  69th. 
inclusive.  Cases  of  menstruation  recurring,  after  interruptiom 
at  a still  more  advanced  age  are  also  on  record.  _ 

As  the  age  at  which  the  menses  first  appear  admits  of  mcd^cO' 
legal  application,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  14th  and  15tl 
Years  are  the  most  common  epoch  of  their  commencement,  thei 
the  16th,  then  the  I7th  and  13th,  then  ^''e  18th  and  12th  am 
the  other  ages  in  the  following  order the  11th,  19th, -Othi 

10th,  21st,  22nd,  9th,  and  23rd  (G.). 

The  most  common  period  for  the  disappearance  of  the  mens©, 
would  seem  to  be  from  the  45th  to  the 50th  year,  inclusive;  bu 
the  instances  before  40  and  after  50  are  numerons. 

2 Can  a Woman  Conceive  wMlein  a state  of  Unconsciousness^ 
—The  answer  to  this  question  is  affirmative.  Capuron  says 
“ It  is  a fact,  which  experience  has  more  than  once  conhrraec 
that  ^vomL;  may  become  with  child  while  in  a state  of  hystenr 

under  the  inftuence  of  narcotics,  during  asphyxia,  drunkennes- 
or  deep  sleep,  and  consequently  without  being  conscious  of  it  o 
or  ueep  ‘ of  the  man  who  dishonours  her.  1 hi 

statement  is  fully  borne  out  by  a case  given  by  Capuron  biinsel 


> ‘ Brit.  Mod.  Journal,’  vol.  ii.  1870,  p.  17. 
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|ti  which  the  unconscious  intercourse  took  place  during  a profound 
leep  produced  by  punch ; by  a case  cited  by  Beck,  Art.  Preg- 
lancy,  in  which  the  same  result  was  brought  about  by  wine ; and 
ly  a third  case  communicated  to  Fodere  by  Desgranges,  in  which 
ipium  was  administered  with  the  same  intent. 

I As  examples  of  conception  following  intercourse  during  pro- 
bund sleep,  two  cases  may  be  cited,  the  one  on  the  authority  of 
)r.  Gooch,  the  other  on  that  of  Dr.  Cusack.  Of  unconscious 
ntercourse  followed  by  pregnancy  during  a prolonged  fainting 
it,  an  instance  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Hewitt  of  Berk- 
hire  (G.);  and  of  violation  with  the  same  result  during  asphyxia, 
ir  apparent  death,  an  instance  is  cited  by  Fodere  (vol.  i.  p.  500) 
rom  the  ‘ Causes  Celebres.’ 

There  are,  therefore,  various  conditions  of  insensibility,  during 
vhich  connection  may  take  place  and  be  followed  by  conception. 

3.  Can  a Woman  remain  ignorant  of  her  Pregnancy  up  to  the 
time  of  Delivery  ? — In  the  case  just  referred  to  this  is  quite 
jossible.  A woman  who  is  not  conscious  of  having  exposed  her- 
self to  the  risk  of  becoming  a mother,  would  naturally  attribute 
ber  enlargement,  and  all  the  attendant  symptoms,  to  any  cause 
but  the  true  one.  A like  ignorance  is  perhaps  possible  when,  as 
in  a case  quoted  by  Fodere,  on  the  authority  of  Desgranges,  a 
young  girl  yields  to  the  solicitations  of  her  lover,  and  has  con- 
nection with  him  under  the  assurance  that,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances,  she  runs  no  risk.  In  this  instance  the  connection 
took  place  in  a bath,  and  the  girl  assured  Desgranges  that  that 
circumstance  had  removed  all  idea  of  pregnancy.*  The  popular 
Bmelief  that  a single  coitus,  and  such  incomplete  connection  as  leaves 
HIthe  hymen  uninjured,  cannot  be  followed  by  impregnation,  may 
Hmve  rise  to  real  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  pregnancy.  Fodere 
(also  refers  to  cases  in  proof  of  the  confidence  placed  by  pregnant 
(women  in  the  precautions  they  had  taken. 

1 In  all  such  cases  it  is  possible,  though  unlikely,  that  a female 
(may  attribute  her  symptoms  to  disease,  and  really  believe  what 
pshe  so  much  desires  should  be  true,  the  wish  in  this,  as  in  other 
■things,  being  father  to  the  thought;  and  as  the  married  woman, 
■anxious  for  offspring,  construes  every  unusual  sensation  into  a sign 
'iof  pregnancy,  and  makes  serious  preparations  for  the  event  which 
flis  to  crown  her  wishes,  so  the  single  woman,  whoso  wishes  all 
Intend  the  other  way,  may  sincerely  attribute  to  any  cause  but  the 

f ‘ Fodere.  vol.i.  pp.  496-7.  Beck  quotes  this  case  as  illustrating  the 
iposition  that  ignorance  of  pregnancy  may  exist  “ when  the  female  is  an  idiot.’* 
■ Hut  though  Desgranges  describes  the  girl  as  “ assez-niaise,”  there  seems  no 
Ijgooa  reason  to  regard  her  as  an  idiot. 
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true  one,  every  symptom  of  a state  which  threatens  her  with  : j 
exposure.  But  even  married  women  who  have  no  motive  to  mis-  - | 
understand  or  misrepresent  their  true  condition,  may,  up  to  the  f I 
very  last,  attribute  it  to  a wrong  cause.  The  conditions  under  n J 
which  this  is  most  likely  to  happen  are  such  as  occurred  in  a case  « i 
reported  by  Dr.  Tanner.  A lady  42  years  old,  and  married  three  ^ | 
years,  after  menstruating  scantily  foi  five  or  six  months  pre-s  I 
viously,  had  ceased  to  be  unwell  for  about  nine  months,  ivas  taken  i( 
in  labour,  and  delivered  by  instruments  of  a mature  female  infant.  , 
Both  parents,  though  anxious  for  children,  despaired  of  havinge 
them,  and  the  lady  had  no  suspicion  that  she  was  pregnant,  and  i 
received  with  unaffected  incredulity  the  statement  that  she  was.^ 
not  only  in  that  state,  but  had  been  in  labour  for  ten  hours.* 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  on  record  of  preg-  i 
nancy  ignored,  if  not  by  the  female  herself,  at  least  by  those  most  > 
likely  to  suspect  her,  was  furnished  by  the  Hawkins  divorce  case*: 
tried  before  the  House  of  Lords,  May,  1852.  The  husband,  i: 
after  an  absence  of  ten  months  from  England,  rejoins  his  adulter- 
ous wife,  cohabits  with  her  more  than  two  months,  and  even  * 
sleeps  with  her  up  to  within  five  minutes  of  her  delivery — a cir- 
cumstance the  more  extraordinary  as  he  had  already  cohabited 
with  her  during  two  previous  pregnancies.  Nor  was  the  true* 
state  of  the  case  suspected  by  any  of  her  friends  and  acquaint-:: 
ances,  by  her  maid  who  had  dressed  and  undressed  her  up  to  the 
night  of  her  confinement,  or  by  her  medical  men,  the  alteration  : 
that  had  taken  place  in  her  personal  appearance  having  been:, 
uniformly  attributed  to  illness  j and  it  was  by  medical  advice 
that  she'remained  in  England  while  her  husband  served  abroad..' 
Singular  as  were  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  Lord  Chancellor  ex- 1 
pressed  his  belief  that  the  petitioner  was  wholly  unconscious  of 
his  wife’s  state  till  she  gave  birth  to  the  child. 

4.  Does  the  Presence  of  the  Hymen  rebut  the  sujpposition  oj 
Pregnancy  ? — This  question  is  answered  by  the  facts  quoted  at 
p.  62,  proving  that  the  hymen  may  survive  repeated  intercourse* 
and  not  be  destroyed  even  by  delivery. 

5.  Is  8uperf (Station possible  ?— This  question  is  discussed  undei  i 
the  head  of  Legitimacy,  to  which  it  properly  belongs. 


DELIVERY. 

Delivery,  like  pregnancy,  may  he  concealed  or  pretended ; 
concealed,  with  a view  of  hiding  shame,  or  destroying  the  child  j. 
pretended,  in  order  to  produce  a suppositious  heir  to  an  estate 


» A Case  of  Unsuspected  Pregnancy  and  Labour.  By  ThomM  Hawke, 
anner,  M.D.,  ‘ Trans,  of  the  Obstetrical  bociety  of  London,  vol.  iv.  1863. 
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Bbring  about  a marriage,  or  to  satisfy  the  wishes  or  appease  the 
Ter  of  a husband. 

Hence  the  medical  man  may  be  required  for  medico-legal  pur- 
ses to  ascertain  the  existence  of  delivery  in  concealed  cases,  and 
non-e.vistence  in  pretended  cases.  The  latter  class  is  rare,  but 
j former  of  frequent  occurrence,  especially  in  accusations  of 
anticide,  when  the  suspected  mother  has  to  be  examined  to 
sermine  whether  she  has  been  recently  delivered.  A similar 
[uiry  may  be  called  for  in  the  dead.  A question  may  also  be 
sed  whether  a female  has  home  children  at  a former  period, 
i (especially  in  trials  for  infanticide)  as  to  the  possibility  of  a 
iman  being  delivered  while  unconscious,  or  in  sueh  a position 
d in  such  circumstances  as,  without  any  criminal  act  of  hers, 
endanger  the  life  of  her  child. 

This  subject,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  four  divisions: — 
The  signs  of  recent  Delivery  in  the  Living.  2.  The  signs  of 
lent  Delivery  in  the  Dead.  3.  The  signs  of  a previous  Delivery 
the  Living.  4.  The  signs  of  a previous  Delivery  in  the  Dead. 
Other  Medico-Legal  Questions  connected  with  Delivery. 

I.  SIGNS  OF  EECENT  DELIVEET  IN  THE  LIVING. 

When  an  examination  is  made  within  a few  days  after  delivery, 
e following  appearances  are  present : — The  face  is  pale,  as  in 
e recovering  from  a slight  illness;  the  eye  sunken,  and  sur- 
unded  by  a dark  circle.  The  pulse  is  quickened,  and  the  skin, 
ft  and  warm,  is  moistened  with  sweat  of  a peculiar  and  unplea- 
nt  odour.  The  breasts,  especially  on  the  third  or  fourth  day, 
e found  full,  tense,  and  knotty.  The  nipples  are  turgid,  and 
le  areola  presents  the  appearances  proper  to  the  state  ot  Preg- 
incy.  The  breasts  when  pressed  or  drawn  yield  a milky  fluid 
hich  presents  microscopic  characters  of  some  practical  value 
connection  with  delivery  as  well  as  with  infanticide.  For  the 
•st  five  or  six  days  after  delivery,  the  fluid  that  may  be  expressed 
om  the  breasts  is  more  watery  and  opalescent  than  ordinary 
ilk,  and  less  white  and  opaque.  Under  the  microscope,  the 
■dinary  milk  globules  are  seen  mixed  with  epithelium,  and  the 
)mpound  granules  known  as  colostrum  corpuscles.  The  flgures 
inexed  compare  the  colostrum  from  a healthy  woman  12  hours 
'ter  delivery  (fig.  12.),  with  the  milk  of  another  healthy  woman 
ler  the  lapse  of  a week*  (fig.  13).  The  abdomen  is  distended,  its 
iteguments  are  relaxed  and  thrown  into  folds,  and  its  lower  part, 
Bfom  the  pubes  to  the  navel,  marked  by  light-coloured  broken 
»re-aks  or  cracks.  On  pressing  the  hand  firmly  over  the  pubic 


* After  ‘Day’s  Physiological  Chemistry,’  Plato  6. 
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region,  the  imperfectly  contracted  uterus  is  felt  about  the  size  of 
the  head  of  a new-born  infant,  rising  three  or  four  inches  abov( 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  inclining  more  to  one  side  than  the 

Fisr.  12.  Fig.  13 


other.  The  external  farts  of  generation  bear  distinct  marks  c I 
distension  and  injury.  They  are  swollen  and  relaxed,  andnotuaJ 
commonly  bruised  and  torn.  After  a first  labour,  the  fourchetflii 
is  often  ruptured,  and  the  injury  sometimes  extends  deep  into  tb ; 
perineum.  On  examination  fer  vaginam  the  uterus  is  foun  1 
enlarged,  and  corresponding  with  the  external  tumour,  the  ( 
uteri  gaping,  so  as  to  admit  two  or  three  fingers,  and  its  mar^ri 
relaxed,  flabby,  and  fissured.  Within  a few  hours  of  delivery,  th 
orifice  is  so  open  that  its  margin  cannot  be  distinguished,  and  . 
seems  a continuation  of  the  vagina,  which  is  dilated,  relaxed,  au 
smooth,  from  the  disappearance  of  the  rugaj.  During  the  deliver;  - 
much  pure  blood  escapes  from  the  torn  vessels  of  the  womb,  an 
for  the  first  two  or  three  days,  but  sometimes  much  longer, 
bloody  discharge  (the  lochia)  flows  from  the  genitals.  This,  win 
no  longer  mixed  with  the  blood  first  discharged,  is  found  to  1 
destitute  of  fibrin,  though  rich  in  blood-corpuscles,  epitheliu  ; 
scales  of  various  forms,  pus-cells,  and  fat  globules.  For  about  tl  I 
same  length  of  time,  the  discharge  becomes  nearly  colourless,  1 1 
acquires  a light  brown  or  dirty  greenish  hue,  whence  the  vul^c, 
name  “ green  waters,”  and  has  a peculiar  sour  odour,  rescmblii 
that  of  fish-oil — an  odour  very  difficult  to  conceal  or  destroy 
and  this  again  is  succeeded  by  a milky  mucous  discharge,  whi( 
continues  for  four  or  five  weeks. 

The  value  of  these  signs  depends  upon  their  being  found 
combination : for  the  uterus  and  vagina  may  be  enlarged  ai 
the  external  parts  distended  by  miy  tumour  recently  cxpelle< 
a discharge  may  flow  from  the  genitals,  and  the  breasts  nv- 
enlarge  and  secrete  milk,  from  sympathy  with  the  distend" 
uterus;  the  abdomen,  also,  may  display  all  the  marks  of  rccc 
distension.  | 
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I The  esamiiiation  should  be  wade  without  delay  5 for  the  signs 
ay  disappear  before  the  tenth  day  5 and  as  a general  rule  after 
at  date  the  results  are  not  satisfactory.  It  may  even  be 
fficult  to  give  a decided  opinion  at  an  earlier  period,  especially 
the  foetus  he  small  and  the  mother  vigorous. 

Of  early  abortion,  again,  the  appearances  are  slight  and 
anesceut,  quite  unreliable  before  the  end  of  the  second  month. 

II.  SIGNS  OF  EEOENT  DELIVERY  IN  THE  DEAD. 

i The  external  parts  have  the  same  appearance  as  in  the  living, 
he  uterus  presents  different  appearances,  according  as  death 
is  happened  soon  after  delivery  or  later.  In  the  former  case 
le  os  uteri  is  found  wide  open,  and  the  womb  itself  flat  and 
ibhy,  measuring  9 to  12  inches,  containing  large  clots  of  blood 
inging  to  the  soft  and  pulpy  remains  of  the  decidua ; its 
ner  surface,  and  the  attachment  of  the  placenta  distinguished 
^ its  dark  colour,  the  small  number  of  flocculi,  and  the  semi- 
mar  openings  on  its  surface. 

The  womb  in  course  of  time  becomes  more  and  more  con- 
•acted.  In  the  first  two  or  three  days  after  the  delivery  of  a 
lature  child,  it  is  about  seven  inches  long  by  four  broad ; its 
sternal  surface  vascular,  and  marked  by  purple  patches  from 
a inch  to  an  inch  and  a half  thick ; the  section  of  the  colour 
nd  consistence  of  firm  muscular  fibre.  Its  internal  surface 
stains  the  appearances  just  described.  At  the  end  of  a week  it 
s between  five  and  six  inches  long  and  about  an  inch  thick;  less 
ascular,  but  more  firm ; the  inner  surface  still  bloody,  and 
artially  covered  by  decidua.  At  the  end  of  a fortnight  the 
ength  does  not  exceed  five  inches,  and  at  the  end  of  a month  it 
las  resumed  its  original  size.  But  the  os  uteri  never  closes  so 
ompletely  as  in  the  virgin  state.  The  Fallopian  tubes  and  one 
ir  both  of  the  ovaries  are  found  turgid  and  vascuhir,  and 
he  ovaries  present  one  or  more  corpora  utea. 

j III.  SIGNS  OF  A FEETIOUS  DELIVERY  IN  THE, LIVING. 

1 The  external  marks  consist  of  silvery  lines,  or  “ shining  broken 
streaks,  like  the  remains  of  cracks,”  on  the  skin  of  the  breasts 
md  abdomen,  and  especially  in  the  groin.  These  marks  are 
iften  absent,  and,  when  present,  merely  indicate  great  previous 
lUtension  followed  by  sudden  subsidence.  The  marks  on  the 
abdomen  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  most  fallacious;  but  those 
l(on  the  breasts  are  very  unlikely  to  be  caused  by  any  other  form 
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of  distension.  When  the  two  coexist  tliey  furnish  strong  evidence<  1 
either  of  a former  delivery,  or  of  some  distension  of  the  womti  i 
producing  sympathetic  enlargement  of  the  breasts.  An  experienced*  i 
hand  will  detect  in  the  os  uteri  a peculiar,  jagged  condition,  ot  j 
which  much  stress  has  been  laid.  The  marks  of  a previous  rupturo 
of  the  fourchette  or  perineum  would  also  aflFord  confirmatorji 
evidence.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  find  an  imperforatf' 
vagina  or  a narrowness  quite  inconsistent  with  either  pregnancgt 
or  delivery,  or  a perfect  hymen  may  afibrd  a presumption  against 
a previous  delivery.  (See  p.  62.)  The  following  case  shows  hoa 
difficult  it  may  be  to  prove  the  fact  of  a previous  delivery 
“ We  very  lately  examined  a patient  who  had  borne  five  children'! 
and  nursed  three  of  them,  tlie  youngest  being  now  five  years  old 
the  breasts  were  small,  but  neither  flaccid  nor  pendulous;  thi 
nipples  short,  with  not  the  least  shade  of  brown  colour  in  th' 
areolae,  which  exhibited  only  the  delicate  rose  colour  so  oftei. 
observed  on  that  part  of  the  virgin  breast ; there  were  neithe 
lines  nor  spots  of  any  kind  on  the  abdomen ; the  os  uteri  wa 
small  and  natural ; the  vagina  contracted,  and  the  fourchett: 
perfectly  entire.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  this  lady  neve^ 
carried  her  children  beyond  the  end  of  the  eighth  month.”  * 

IV.  SIGNS  or  PEEVIOUS  DEIIVEET  IN  THE  DEAD. 

In  the  dead  body,  provided  decomposition  is  not  too  fa 
advanced,  we  have  the  same  indications  of  a previous  delivery  a 
in  the  living.  The  uterus,  however,  resists  decomposition  louge' 
than  any  of  the  other  soft  parts  or  viscera,  and  it  may  be  of  in 
portauce,  as  in  the  Wainwright  case,  to  determine  from  th 
uterus  alone  whether  the  woman  has  borne  children  or  not. 

It  would  appear  from  the  discussion  which  this  case  gave  ris 
to  in  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London  (Feb.  1876),  that  tl 
differences  between  the  virgin  and  maternal  uterus  are  not  s 
marked  as  to  be  implicitly  relied  upon  in  the  absence  of  otht 
evidence,  or  of  such  a nature  as  to  be  clearly  distinguishable  froi 
the  effects  of  disease  causing  distension  of  the  uterine  cavity. 

The  following,  however,  are  the  chief  characters  usually  state 
as  belonging  to  the  virgin  and  maternal  uterus  respectively,  an 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  diflerences  are  more  particularly  evidci 
in  cases  of  multiparas. 

The  virgin  uterus,  or  uterus  which  has  not  borne  children, 
almost  triangular  in  shape,  the  base  line  between  the  Fallopia 
tubes  being  nearly  straight.  The  os  externum  is  transverse  < 

• Montgomory,  ‘Cyclo.  Praot.  Med.’  vol.  iv.  p.  604. 
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Iound,  with  smooth  lips,  and  the  os  internum  is  distinct.  Between 

he  two  the  rugae  of  the  arbor  vitsB  are  well  marked. 

The  shape  of  the  cavity  is  distinctly  triangular  with  the  sides 
ncnrved.  As  regards  the  measurements  and  weight,  the 
■stimates  given  by  different  observers  vary  so  much  that  they 
liannot  be  taken  as  constant.  Barnes*  gives  the  weight  at 
luberty  as  from  360-1000  grains ; the  length  of  the  cavity 
MO  in.  divided  in  the  following  manner  : cavity  of  the  body, 
>9  in.;  cavity  of  the  neck,  I'OO  in.;  the  intermediate  cavity  or 
lanal  of  the  isthmus,  0-20  in.  The  average  thickness  of  the 

aterine  walls  is  from  0’40  in.  to  0'60  in.  j i,  i. 

The  maternal  uterus  is  less  distinctly  triangular,  and  the  base 
line  between  the  Fallopian  tubes  is  convex.  ^ The  os  externum  is 
enlarged,  irregular,  and  fissured,  and  the  os  internum  not  so  well 
defined.  The  rug®  of  the  arbor  vit®  are  generally  smoothed 
out.  The  cavity  is  less  distinctly  triangular.  Its  shape  is 
altered  so  that  the  length  of  the  cavity  of  the  body  exceeds  that 
of  the  neck,  reversing  the  relations  seen  in  the  virgin  uterus. 

The  measurements,  weight,  and  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the 
uterus  are  all  increased.  According  to  Barnes  the  weight  is  from 
1,200  to  1,800  grains ; the  length  of  the  cavity,  2-30  in.,_  divided 
into — cavity  of  the  body,  I'lO  in.;  neck,  I’OO  in. ; and  isthmus, 
0'20  in. 

In  old  age  the  uterus  undergoes  atrophy  and  may  be  reduced 


t 
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to  100-200  grains. 

T.  OTHEE  MEDICO-LEGAL  QUESTIONS  CONNECTED  WITH 
DELITEEY. 

Two  such  questions  still  remain  to  he  examined.  1.  Can  a 
woman  be  delivered  in  a state  of  unconsciousness  ? 2.  Can  a 

woman,  if  alone  and  without  assistance,  prevent  her  child  from 
perishing  ? The  first  of  these  questions  will  be  examined  in  this 
place ; the  second  belongs  to  the  subject  of  Infanticide. 

Can  a woman  be  delivered  in  a state  of  unconsciousness  ? This 
question  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  event  may 
happen  under  the  influence  of  narcotics  or  ardent  spirits ; and 
during  coma,  delirium,  or  puerperal  convulsions,  attacks  of  apo- 
plexy, deep  sleep,  and  suspended  animation.  Cases  of  unconscious 
delivery  are  not  likely  to  happen  in  a female  pregnant  for  the 
first  time ; but  in  women  who  have  borne  many  children,  and 
have  easy  deliveries,  such  an  event  is  more  probable. 


* * Diseases  of  WomcD/2nd  ed.  1878,  chap.  i. 


CHAPTER  III. 


I’CETICIDE.  INFANTICIDE.  LEGITIMACY. 

These  subjects  cannot  be  understood  without  a preliminary 
knowledge  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Embryo  and 
Pcetus. 

GEOWTH  AHD  DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  PCETUS. 

It  used  to  be  asserted  that  a distinct  ovum  containing  a defined 
embryo  cannot  be  discovered  in  the  womb  before  the  20th  or 
22nd  day ; but  Velpeau*  saw  three  ova  not  more  than  twelve 
days  old,  and  Sir  E.  Home  found  a very  minute  ovum  in  the 
womb  only  eight  days  after  impregnation.f  The  following  account 
of  the  development  of  the  embryo  is  based  chiefly  on  the  descrip- 
tion of  Devergie,  J with  the  estimates  of  length  and  weight  given 
by  Hamilton,  Burns,  Capuron,  Chaussier,  Maygrier,  Fodere,OrfiIa, 
Devergie,  and  Velpeau  and  Bichard’s  measurements  of  the  foetal 
skeleton ; the  French  figures  being  reduced  to  English  standards. 

Umbryo,  Three  to  Four  WeeJcs. — Length,  about  -I  inch. 
Weight,  about  20  grains.  Size,  that  of  a large  ant,  or  a barley- 
corn. Form,  that  of  a serpent,  the  head  indicated  by  a swelling, 
the  caudal  extremity  slender,  and  ending  in  the  umbilical  cord ; 
the  mouth  indicated  by  a cleft ; the  eyes  by  two  black  points ; the 
members  appearing  as  nipple-like  protuberances.  The  villosities 
of  the  chorion  uniformly  spread  over  the  surface. 

Six  WeeJcs. — Length,  from  half  an  inch  to  less  than  an  inch. 
Weight,  from  40  to  76  grains.  The  head  distinct  from  the  chest, 
and  the  face  from  the  cranium,  and  the  apertures  of  the  nose, 
mouth,  eyes,  and  ears  perceptible ; the  hands  and  forearms  in  the 
middle  of  the  length,  and  the  fingers  distinct ; the  legs  and  feet 
situate  near  the  anus;  a distinct  umbilicus  for  the  attachment  of 
the  cord,  which  consists  of  the  omphalo-meseuteric  vessels,  of 

■*  ‘ Embryology,’  p.  60-  t Gooch’s  ‘ Midwi fcry,’  p.  88. 

X ' Mddocmo  Legale,’  art.  Infanticide. 
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!t  of  the  urachus,  of  the  intestinal  tube,  and  of  filaments  which 
resent  the  umbilical  vessels.  The  placenta  forming;  the 
irion  and  amnion  still  separate ; the  umbilical  vessel  very  large. 
iuts  of  ossification  in  the  clavicle  and  maxillary  hone. 

\Two  Months. — Length,  variously  stated  at  from  inch  to  4 
thes.  Weight,  2 to  5 drachms.  Rudiments  of  nose,  lips,  and 
slids ; organs  of  generation  visible ; arms  and  legs  distinct 
im  trunk;  anus  marked  by  a dark  spot;  rudiments  of  lungs, 
.eeu,  and  supra-renal  capsules  ; ceecum  behind  the  umbilicus  ; 
jestive  canal  withdrawn  into  the  abdomen ; urachus^  visible ; 
oriou  touching  the  amnion  at  the  point  opposite  the  insertion 
the  placenta,  which  begins  to  assume  its  regular  form  ; um- 
ical  vessels  becoming  twisted.  Points  of  ossification  in  frontal 
ae  and  ribs. 

Three  Months.— Length,  variously  stated  at  from  2 to  6 inches. 
'eight,  from  1 ounce  to  3 ounces.  The  head  voluminous ; the 
elids  and  lips  in  contact ; membrana  pupillaris  visible  ; fingers 
parated ; lower  extremities  longer  than  rudimentary  tail ; parts 
generation  prominent,  and  the  sex  distinguishable  by  the  lens ; 
ymus  and  supra-renal  capsules  present ; the  ventricles  of  the 
art  distinct.  The  decidua  uterina  and  reflexa  in  contact ; the 
nis  containing  umbilical  vessels  and  a little  gelatinous  matter  ; 
acenta  completely  isolated ; the  umbilical  vesicle,  allantois,  and 
□phalo-mesenteric  vessels  have  disappeared.  ^ 

Pour  Months. — Length,  variously  stated  at  from  4^  to  83 
ches.  Weight,  2\  or  3,  to  7 or  8 ounces.  Skin  rosy,  and 
lerably  dense ; mouth  very  large  and  open ; membrana  pupil- 
ris  very  evident ; nails  appearing ; sex  distinct ; gall-bladder 
rming  ; meconium  in  duodenum ; cascal  valve  visible ; um- 
licus  near  the  pubes.  Complete  contact  of  chorion  and  amnion  ; 
lembrane  forming  at  point  of  attachment  of  placenta  to  uterus. 
'oints  of  ossification  in  lower  parts  of  sacrum;  ossicula  auditoria 
isified. 

i Pive  Months. — Length,  variously  stated  at  from  6 to  10^ 
iches  (a  still-born  male  13,  female  13|;  male  horn  alive  9, 
:male  10,  inches).  Weight,  5 or  7 ounces  to  1 pound  1 ounce. 
A.  still-born  male,  1 pound  13  ounces  ^Schmitt]  ; two  still-born 
^in  females,  1 pound  6 ounces,  and  11  ounces  [G.]).  Head  still 
jnraparatively  large  and  covered  with  a light  down ; nails  very 

Histinct ; skin  without  sebaceous  covering;  heart  and  kidneys  very 
ulky  ; gall-bladder  distinct ; meconium  of  a yellowish-green  tint 
it  commencement  of  largo  intestines.  Points  of  ossification  in 
(ubes  and  os  calcis ; germs  of  the  permanent  teeth. 

I Six  Months. — Length,  variously  stated  at  from  8 to  13^ 
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inches.  Weight,  1 lb.  to  2 lbs.  2 oz.  Skin,  with  some  appearancec 
of  fibrous  structure,  is  covered  with  down  and  sebaceous  matter;- 1 
the  body  of  the  colour  of  cinnabar;  eyelids  still  adherent;  I 
membrana  pupillaris  still  e.xisting ; funis  inserted  a little  above' ! ■ 
pubes;  meconium  in  upper  part  of  large  incestines;  liver  dark-  I . 
red;  gall-bladder  contains  insipid  serous  fluid;  testes  near! 
kidneys.  Faints  of  ossification  in  the  four  divisions  of  the 
sternum.  Centre  of  body  at  lower  end  of  sternum. 

Seven  Months. — Length,  variously  stated  at  from  11  to  16  I < 
inches.  Weight,  2 lbs.  to  4 lbs.  5 oz.  Skin  dusky  red,  thick  I; 
and  fibrous,  and  covered  with  sebaceous  matter ; hair  about  \ ji 
inch  long ; nails  not  reaching  ends  of  fingers ; eyelids  no  longeK  1 1 
adhering;  membrana  pupillaris  disappearing  ; meconium  occupy-  !f 
ing  nearly  all  the  large  intestine;  left  lobe  of  liver  almost  as  I) 
large  as  right;  gall-bladder  containing  bile ; brain  firmer;  tes-  I 
tides  more  distant  from  kidneys.  Point  of  ossification  m ' 
astragalus.  Centre  of  body  a little  below  the  sternum.  ' 

Fight  Months. — Length,  14  to  18  inches.  Weight,  3 lbs.  ^ l« 
oz.  to  5 lbs.  7 oz.  Skin  rosy,  covered  with  fine  short  hairs,  anc  a 
with  well-marked  sebaceous  envelope;  nails  reaching  ends  o 
fingers ; membrana  pupillaris  has  disappeared ; testicles  descend  1 1 
into  the  internal  ring.  A point  of  ossification  in  the  last  ver  ^ 
tebra  of  the  sacrum.  The  middle  point  of  the  body  nearer  the 
umbilicus  than  the  sternum. 

Nine  Months  or  Full  Term. — Length,  16  to  20  inches 'i 
Weight,  4 lbs.  5 oz.  to  7 lbs.  The  head  covered  with  hair  abou  i 
an  inch  long;  skin  coated  with  sebaceous  matter  ; the  dowi|| 
absent,  except  about  the  shoulders ; testes  have  passed  inguinaii 
ring,  and  are  often  found  in  scrotum;  meconium  at  terminatio:  i 
of  large  intestine.  Points  of  ossification  in  centre  of  cartilage  i 
at  lower  end  of  femur  ; os  hyoides  not  ossified;  four  portions  c i 
occipital  bone  distinct ; external  auditory  meatus  cartilaginous.*  i 


* Casper  attaches  the  utmost  importance  to  the  state  of  the  ossification  i 
the  lower  epiphyses  of  the  femur,  ns  determining  the  degree  of  maturity  of  th 
feetus ; aud  as  the  test  is  applicable  when  only  a skeleton  is  found,  it  ms 
stand  us  in  stead  when  all  other  signs  are  wanting. 

Though  no  other  long  bone  exhibits  the  slightest  appearance  of  ossificatio* 
in  the  last,  or  tenth  lunar  month,  of  gestation,  in  the  second  half  of  tin 
month  an  ossific  point  appears  in  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur.  This  , 
shown  by  cutting  into  the  knee-joint,  and  then  taking  successive  slices  of  tl 
cartilage  till  the  greatest  diameter  is  reached.  A coloured  point  thus  bccomn 
visible  in  the  milk-white  cartilage,  in  the  formofn  more  or  less  circular  ligi 
blood-red  disc,  much  harder  than  the  surrounding  tissue.  In  deconipos(«  I 
bodies,  however,  the  cartilage  is  of  a pale  dirty-yellow  tint,  and  the  ossii 
point  a dusky  red.  Casper  states,  as  the  result  of  -10 1 examinations,  that 
this  point  is  not  seen,  the  foetus  cannot  be  older  than  30-37  weeks.  W u 
this  point  is  not  seen  in  mature  infants  (aud  this  happens  m oue  case  out  : 
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iln  former  editions  of  this  work  (pp.  77  and  78  of  the  fourth 
Jition)  two  tables  were  inserted,  founded  on  the  accurate  obser- 
ations  of  different  authors,  and  presenting  not  only  the  average 
reights  and  measures,  but  the  two  extremes,  and  distinguishing 
lie  still-born  from  those  born  alive.  As  it  is  not  often  that  these 
ibles  would  have  to  be  referred  to  for  practical  purposes,  they  are 
mitted  from  the  present  edition. 

The  weight  of  the  foetus  at  full  term  has  been  the  subject  of 
lany  investigations,  and  as  it  is  important  in  itself  and  interest- 
ig  as  throwing  light  on  the  probable  limits  of  variation  at  earlier 
leriods  of  gestation,  the  results,  as  deduced  from  upwards  of 
,0,000  observations,  by  Quetelet,  Camus,  Lecieux,  and  Baude- 
3cque,  and  by  Drs.  Macaulay  and  Clark,  including  the  facts  in 
he  table,  are  subjoined : — 

Greatest  14  lbs. ; least  2 lbs.  6 oz. ; average,  6 lbs.  11  oz.^ 

But  much  greater  weights  have  been  recorded.  Dr.  Merriman 
fives  one  exceeding  14  lbs. ; Sir  Richard  Croft  one,  and  Dewees 
wo,  of  15  lbs. ; Dr.  Ramsbotham,  senior,  and  Dr.  Moore,  of  New 
fork,  instances  of  16^  lbs. ; and  Mr.  Owens,  of  Ludlow,  one  of 
L7  lbs.  12  oz.,  and  even  this  is  said  to  have  been  exceeded. 

The  following  is  the  length  of  the  foetus  at  full  term,  as  given 
by  ifferent  English  and  French  authors  : — 

Greatest,  26  inches  ; least,  17  inches ; average,  19  inches. 

But  in  certain  cases  the  length  has  exceeded  even  this  maxi- 
mum. Dewees,  for  instance,  met  with  a length  of  27  inches. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that,  as  a rule,  still-born  infants  are 
heavier  and  longer  than  those  born  alive,  males  than  females, 
single  children  than  twins,  and  twins  than  triplets. 

The  marks  of  maturity  and  immaturity  will  be  stated  more 
fully  under  the  head  of  Legitimacy. 

FfETICIDE,  OR  CRIMINAL  ABORTION. 

i The  crime  of  abortion  consists  in  unlawfully  administering  to 

I any  woman,  or  causing  to  be  taken  by  her  (whether  she  be  with 
child  or  not),  with  intent  to  procure  her  miscarriage,  any  poison 

31)  Us  absence  coincides  with  defective  organization,  and  otherwise  retarded 
dcTelopment.  When  the  ossifio  point  is  the  size  of  a hemp  seed  (lialf  a lino),  it 
indicates  an  age  of  37-38  weeks.  In  the  rare  cases  in  which  it  has  this  small 
size  at  full  term,  there  is  detective  development  elsewhere.  A diameter  of 
from  i to  Hines,  indicates  maturity : and  we  can  conclude,  almost  certainly, 
that  the  infant  has  survived  its  birth  if  the  ossllic  point  exceeds  four  lines, 
or  a third  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Casper  has  seen  no  exception  to  this 
rule;  but,  on  the  otlier  hand,  a less  diameter  than  three  lines,  or  a quarter  of 
an  inch,  is  consistent  with  an  infant  having  survived  its  birth. 
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or  other  noxious  thing  (see  Toxicology,  chapter  i.),  or  using  for  the  fl 
same  purpose  any  instrument  or  other  means  wliatsoever ; also 
in  the  use  of  the  same  means  with  the  same  intent  by  any 
woman  being  with  child  (24  & 25  Viet.  cap.  c.  § 58,  59).  It  • 
is  also  an  indictable  offence  and  punishable  by  five  years’  penal  r 
servitude  to  supply  any  “poison  or  other  noxious  thing,  or  any  |( 
instrument,  or  anything  whatsoever  ” for  the  purpose  of  pro-  f 
curing  abortion.  The  statute  is  silent  as  to  the  distinction  !' 
between  women  quiclc  and  not  quick  with  child.  ' 

The  first  duty  of  the  medical  examiner  is  to  inspect  any  sub-  ' 
stances  that  may  have  been  expelled  from  the  womb.  If  he  finds  - i 
them  to  be  products  of  conception,  he  may  have  to  determine 
whether  their  expulsion  was  due  to  natural  causes,  to  drugs,  or  to  ' 
violence.  Sometimes,  too,  he  may  have  to  determine  whether  the  ( 
female  in  whom  the  abortion  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place,  has  i 
been  recently  delivered.  Three  different  examinations  therefore  » 
may  be  required.  1 

1.  An  examination  of  substances  expelled  from  the  womb.  i 

2.  An  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  abortion ; and 

3.  An  examination  of  the  female  supposed  to  have  miscarried,  i ij 

1.  Substances  expelled  from  the  Womb. — It  is  only  in  the  1 1 
eaidy  periods  of  gestation  that  this  examination  offers  any  li| 
difficulty.  When  the  embryo  has  attained  a certain  degree  of  i 
development,  its  appearance  is  quite  characteristic.  The  rule  ! 
already  laid  down  (p.  76),  in  speaking  of  moles  and  false  mem-  I 
branes  as  signs  of  pregnancy,  must  be  observed  in  cases  of  alleged  I 
abortion,  viz.  to  admit  no  substance  to  be  a product  of  conception  1 
in  which  distinct  traces  of  an  ovum  cannot  be  recognised.  To  ! 
this  rule  hydatids  form  a solitary  exception.  i 

The  annexed  figures  from  Hunter’s  ‘ Gravid  Uterus,’  show  the  I 
appearance  of  early  ova,  in  contrast  with  that  of  a false  membrane  i|l 
discharged  in  dysmenorrhoea.  Fig.  14  exhibits  a complete  ovumiil 
of  about  three  weeks,  with  bristles  A b,  a b,  traversing  the  ! 
cavity,  from  the  angles  A,  A,  corresponding  to  the  Fallopian  tubes  1 
to  the  point  opposite  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  Fig.  15  shows  thei  ; 
same  ovum  with  much  of  its  anterior  wall  cut  awaj'.  A small  I 
hydatid  which  complicated  the  figures  unnecessarily  has  been  1 
omitted.  The  two  figures  are  reduced  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  ' 
original.  Fig.  16  shows  an  ovum  of  about  eight  weeks,  consisting  i 
of  the  chorion  and  its  contents,  without  the  decidua.  The  size  ol  | 
the  figure  is  the  same  as  in  the  original.  Fig.  17  represents  a | 
portion  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus  cast  off  during  pain-  j 
ful  menstruation.  It  presents  all  the  characters  of  a true  decidual  i 
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(ructure,  having  on  the  side  which  corresponded  with  the  uterine 
Ivity  a fine  cribriform  surface,  and  on  the  reverse  side  the  rough 
'feculent  appearance  characteristic  of  the  outer  surface  of  mem- 
i^anes  ordinarily  discharged  along  with  the  ovum  in  abortion. 

Having  ascertained 
lat  the  substance  sub-  Fig.  14. 

fitted  to  our  inspec- 
,on  is  really  a product 
f conception,  we  must 
ext  determine  its  age 
comparing  it  with 
ae  description  already 
iven  of  the  growth 
nd  development  of  the 
mbryo  and  foetus,  p. 

8 et  seq. 

2.  Cause  of  the 
\hortion.  — In  con- 
derlng  the  cause  of 
n abortion  attributed 
0 drugs  or  force,  it  is 
lecessary  to  be  armed 
vith  some  preliminary 
mowledge  respecting 
he  occurrence  of 

ibortion  from  natural  causes.  This  is  known  to  be  very  common, 
ispecially  in  the  early  months,  and  it  has  been  variously  stated 
IS  occurring  in  1 out 


f 12,  or  even  (Dr. 
iranville)  1 in  3 of 
be  total  number  of 
inceptions.  Accou- 
heurs  who  have  had 
deal  chiefly  with 
omen  in  more  ad- 
’anced  periods  of  preg- 
lancy  have  estimated 
lie  proportion  much 
ower  (e.g.,  1 in  188, 
iladame  La  Chapelle). 
|rhe  causes  of  these 
liscarriages  will  be 

Jonveniently  considered 
inder  the  title  of 


Fig.  16. 
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Natural  Causes. — These  ere  either  (a)  predisposing,  or  (i) 
exciting,  a.  The  predisposing  causes  may  affect  either  tlie 


female  herself  or  the  ovum.  The  females  most  liable  to  abortion 
are  the  plethoric,  the  irritable,  the  nervous,  the  lymphatic,  the 
feeble,  and  the  ailing : also  those  suffering  from  excessive  or 
irregular  menstruation  and  leucorrhoea;  from  syphilis,  scurvy, 
asthma,  and  dropsy,  and  from  malignant  diseases.  Malforma- 
tions of  the  pelvis,  its  small  size  in  those  who  marry  very  early, 
tight  lacing,  and  all  diseases  of  the  womb  or  its  appendages  which 
restrain  the  complete  development  of  the  organ,  also  act  as  pre- 
disposing causes.  To  these  may  be  added,  rigidity  of  the  womb 
in  those  pregnant  for  the  first  time  at  a mature  age,  and  a re- 
laxed condition  of  the  neck.  Occasionally,  abortion  has  been 
epidemic.* 

The  predisposing  causes  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  ovum 
are  very  numerous,  especially  in  the  early  months.  According 
to  Velpeau,  of  upwards  of  200  embryos  expelled  before  the  end 
of  the  third  month,  at  least  one  half  were  diseased.  The  disease 
may  be  in  the  membranes,  in  the  placenta,  or  in  the  foetus  itself ; 

" Sec  references  to  such  epidemics  in  Velpeau’s  ‘ Art  dcs  Accouchcmens, 
arl.  Avortemont. 
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1 it  may  assume  any  form  of  structural  degeneration.  Disease 
the  foetus,  or  its  annexes,  affords,  of  course,  a strong  proba- 
ifty  in  favour  of  abortion  from  natural  causes. 

■A  woman  who  has  once  miscarried  is  likely  to  miscarry  again 
n the  same  cause,  and  at  or  about  the  same  period  of  gesta- 
1 • and  it  is  usual  to  attach  some  importance  to  the  mere 
:e  of  habit.  In  a case  given  by  Heberden  (‘  Commentaries,’ 
15),  there  were  no  less  than  35  miscarriages, 
j.  To  the  occasional,  or  exciting  causes,  belong  strong  and 
den  actions  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  as  in  coughing  ; 
(lining  efforts  to  void  urine  or  faeces,  &c.;  violent  exercise, 
in  dancing ; profuse  discharges  from  the  bowels  or  from  the 
tab  itself;  undue  excitement  of  tbe  genital  organs;  blows,  and 
ious  forms  of  mechanical  injury. 

\11  these  occasional  or  exciting  causes  fail  to  produce  abortion 
en  the  ovum  is  sound  and  the  female  healthy  ; but  the  most 
eful  abstinence  from  all  exciting  causes  will  not  prevent  abor- 
a when  the  predisposition  from  either  cause  is  strong. 

The  criminal  means  are  best  divided  into  two  classes,  general 
1 local;  the  first  acting  through  the  constitution  of  the 
ther,  the  second  by  immediate  application  to  the  abdomen  or 
rus. 

L.  General,  or  Constitutional.  Venesection. — The  popular 

ief  in  bleeding  as  an  abortive  rests  on  the  authority  of  Hip- 
;rates.  But  it  is  a notorious  fact  that  pregnant  women  bear 
od-letting  well,  that  it  is  often  the  best  means  of  averting  a 
•eatened  abortion,  while  the  assumption  that  it  promotes 
jrtion  is  rebutted  by  numerous  well-attested  facts.  Cases  are 
lorded  of  women  bied  48,  80,  and  87  times  in  the  course  of 
;ir  pregnancies,  without  miscarriage ; and  Dr.  Rush,  who  re- 
nted to  bleeding  very  freely  in  the  yellow  fever  of  1793, 
lerts  that  not  one  pregnant  woman  to  whom  he  prescribed 
died  or  miscarried. 

The  popular  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  bleeding  from  the  foot 
its  on  no  better  foundation,  nor  does  the  removal  of  blood  by 
'cAes  to  the  anus  or  vulva — a practice  rarely  resorted  to  in  this 
antry — possess  any  peculiar  efficacy. 

Emetics. — During  the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  and  even 
I some  cases  throughout  its  entire  duration,  severe  and  distress- 
' vomiting  occurs,  without  producing  abortion ; and  several 
tive  irritant  poisons  productive  of  violent  vomiting  have  failed 
I cause  miscarriage.  These  facts  afford  a presumption  against 
|c  efficacy  of  emetics,  except  in  women  strongly  predisposed. 

I Cathartics. — These  remedies,  too,  may  be  given  repeatedly, 
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and  in  very  large  doses,  without  producing  abortion,  except,  aj 
before,  in  women  strongly  predisposed.  Dr.  Hush’s  experience  ■ 
in  the  yellow  fever  of  1793  is  conclusive  on  this  point.* 

Diuretics. — These  remedies,  too,  have  been  classed  among  ahor- 
tives,  but  without  sufficient  reason.  Irritant  poisons,  which  act  *• 
in  moderate  doses  as  diuretics  {e.g.,  nitre),  may  occasion  abortion;  If 
but  not  simply  by  their  diuretic  action. 

One  irritant  poison  specially  deserves  notice  in  this  place: 
namely,  cantharides.  It  is  a strong  emetic,  purgative,  and  '• 
diuretic,  acting  violently  on  the  organs  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  womb,  viz.,  the  bladder  and  rectum,  occasioning. 
also  intense  fever  and  great  weakness ; and  yet  even  this  drug  in 
full  doses  may  fail  (as  in  a case  related  by  Mr.  Lucas,  of  Leeds).  If 
The  frequent  failure  of  such  active  poisons  throws  great  doubt  on  I' 
the  efficacy  of  less  powerful  remedies  in  the  absence  of  a decided  1} 
predisposition  to  miscarry.  ■ ^ 

Dmmenagogues. — Under  this  name  a vast  number  of  active  ; 
and  inert  remedies  are  classed,  most  of  which  have  as  little  effect:  I’ 
on  the  womb  as  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  Savin,  mercury',  > 
snaheroot,  and  pennyroyal,  have  been  classed  under  this  head.  ! I 
The  last-named  drugs  do  not  appear  to  he  very  efficacions.i  M 
Mercury  and  its  preparations,  even  when  given  in  large  doses,  and  = 
causing  profuse  salivation,  appear  to  be  attended  with  little  risk.  ) ? 
But  savin  has  some  pretensions  to  be  considered  dangerous  : for,  ■ t 
in  common  with  other  irritant  poisons,  it  has  undoubtedly  occa-i  ' •* 
sioned  abortion  in  more  than  one  instance,  though  it  has  failed  in  i f 
others,  and  in  others,  again,  has  killed  both  mother  and  child. 

Closely  allied  to  the  so-called  emmenagogues  is  the  secale  cor-  '■ 
nutum,  or  ergot  of  rye,  which  possesses  the  remarkable  property  ‘ : 
of  exciting  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus  to  contract,  and  is  i > 
in  frequent  use  for  that  purpose.  Concerning  the  efficacy  of  this  1 
remedy,  much  difference  of  opinion  exists.  Some  authors  have  : a 
supposed  that  the  power  of  the  ergot  is  limited  to  the  period  of  ' i 
delivery,  and  to  the  state  of  full  expansion  and  development  of  i : 
the  uterus.  But  this  opinion  is  refuted  by  cases  in  which  it  pro-  | q 
duced  abortion  at  an  earlier  period  of  gestation,  and  experiments  i i: 
on  animals  have  shown  that  it  may  be  effectual  at  any  period.  ' 1 
On  the  other  hand,  several  cases  are  recorded  by  Drs.  Condie  and  1 1 
Beck  of  the  failure  of  repeated  large  doses  of  ergot.  | 

The  root  of  a plant  called  the  Actcea  racemosa  has  the  reputa-  ' i 
tion  of  being  nearly  as  active  as  the  ergot.  ^ 

Digitalis  has  been  classed  among  abortives  on  the  strength  of  i 

* ‘Med.  Observations  and  Inquiries,’  vol.  iii.  p 219. 
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ise  related  by  Dr.  Campbell.  The  drug  was  given  for  dropsy; 
child  was  still-born,  and  the  mother  died  soon  after.  Dr. 

. H.  Dickinson  (‘  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,’  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  1)  has 
)wn  that  digitalis  in  such  doses  as  from  5ss  to  giss  of  the  in- 
ion,  and  iT^xx  to  ITj^xl  of  the  tincture,  has  a specific  action  on 
5 womb;  and  its  power  of  producing  abortion,  though  not 
)ved,  is  to  he  inferred  from  the  facts  stated. 

It  results  from  these  observations  on  the  power  of  drugs,  that 
;re  is  no  medicine  that  can  be  depended  on  to  procure  abortion 
women  not  strongly  predisposed ; that  if  given  in  doses  short 
those  which  risk  tlie  life  of  the  mother,  they  would  almost 
•tainly  fail;  that  when  they  do  succeed,  they  place  her  life  in 
pardy,  and  often  sacrifice  it ; and  that,  for  every  case  in 
lich  the  mother  escapes,  there  is  probably  one  at  least  in  which 
)ther  and  offspring  both  perish,  and  one  in  which  the  mother 
2S,  the  child  remaining  intact  in  the  womh. 

Local,  or  Mechanical  ilZearas.— These  consist  either  of  external 
1 olence,  or  of  instruments  introduced  into  the  womh. 

■ ^External  violence  is  a sufficient  cause  of  abortion.  But  it 
)uld  appear  that  unless  it  is  such  as  to  endanger  the  life  of  the 


ptber,  it  is  not  effective. 

In  1811  a man  was  executed  at  Stafford  for  the  murder  of  his 
fe.  She  was  pregnant,  and  he  succeeded  in  inducing  abortion 
■ violently  elbowing  her  in  bed,  rolling  over  her,  &c. ; but  he 
50  caused  her  death.*  A female  in  the  last  month  of  her  preg- 
incy  was  struck  on  the  abdomen  by  her  husband.  An  extensive 
itachment  of  the  placenta  caused  the  immediate  death  of  the 
2tus,  and  that  of  the  mother  fifty-one  hours  after .f 
Severe  injuries  not  directly  inflicted  on  the  abdomen  often  fail 
I occasion  abortion.  Thus,  Madame  La  Chapelle  tells  us  of  a 
Dung  midwife,  who  was  pregnant  and  had  a narrow  pelvis ; and 
) procure  abortion  and  avoid  the  Ca3sarian  section,  threw  herself 
om  a height.  She  died  from  her  wounds,  but  did  not  miscarry, 
lauriceau  also  gives  the  case  of  a pregnant  female  seven  months 
one,  who  to  escape  from  a fire  slid  down  from  the  third  story, 
ut,  losing  her  hold,  fell  on  the  stones  and  fractured  her  forearm, 
ut  there  was  no  abortion. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  introduction  of  instruments  into 

fie  womh  by  unskilful  persons.  In  some  instances  abortion  has 
een  procured;  in  others,  after  considerable  injury  had  been  in- 
dicted on  the  vagina  and  uterus,  the  child  was  born  alive ; and 
In  all  of  them  the  mother’s  life  has  been  endangered  or  sacrificed. 
Sulphuric  acid  has  been  injected  into  the  vagina  with  a view  of 


* Smith’s  ‘ Forensic  Medicine,’  p.  305.  t Campbell,  op.  cit.  p.  131. 
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producing  abortion  ; and  occasioned  violent  inflammation  of  the  a 
parts,  and  adhesion  of  the  os  tincse,  with  the  formation  of  a dense 
membrane  over  it.  After  attempting  delivery  by  incisions  into 
the  neck  of  the  womb,  it  was  found  necessary  to  perform  the  a 
Ceesarian  operation — and  both  mother  and  child  died.* 

A case  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Wagner,  of  Berlin,  j 
illustrates  so  forcibly  the  diflSculty  of  procuring  abortion  in  women  a | 
not  predisposed,  whether  by  medicines  or  by  force,  that  it  will  1 
form  a fitting  conclusion  to  this  subject. 

A young  woman,  seven  months  with  child,  had  employed  savin  1 1 
and  other  drugs  to  produce  miscarriage.  As  these  failed,  her  ■ 
paramour  bound  a strong  leathern  strap  (the  thong  of  a skate)  e 
tightly  round  her  body.  This  too  availing  nothing,  he  (by  his 
own  confession)  knelt  upon  her  with  all  his  weight,  and  trampli 
on  her  while  she  lay  on  her  back.  “ As  this  also  failed,  he  took  a i, 
sharp-pointed  pair  of  scissors,  and  proceeded  to  perforate  the « 
uterus  through  the  vagina.  Much  pain  and  heemorrhage  ensued,ri 
but  did  not  last  long.  The  woman’s  health  did  not  suffer  in  the 
least  j and  pretty  much  about  the  regular  time,  a living  child.^ 
was  brought  into  the  world  without  any  marks  of  external  injury 
upon  it.”f 

Examination  of  the  female. — We  should  be  guided  in  this  by 
the  signs  already  laid  down  at  p.  83  ; bearing  in  mind  that  they 
are  less  strongly  developed  in  the  early  months,  and  that  beforer, 
two  months  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  them. 

If  the  female  dies,  we  may  be  required  to  examine  the  body, 
and  must  be  guided  by  the  signs  of  delivery  as  at  the  full  period^ 
but  less  distinct  as  the  period  of  utero-gestation  is  earlier. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  chief  points  to  be  attended^ 
to  in  cases  of  ahortion  : — 

1.  The  supposed  product  of  conception  must  be  submitted  tf 
minute  and  careful  examination.  If  a foetus  has  been  expelled' 
its  age  must  be  determined  by  the  rules  already  laid  down. 

2.  The  reputed  mother,  whether  alive  or  dead,  must  then  h( 
examined; — if  alive,  we  must  ascertain,  if  possible,  whethei 
there  was  such  a predisposition  to  abortion  as  to  account  for  i' 
without  attributing  great  efiicacy  to  the  means  employed.  T< 
determine  whether  or  not  such  a predisposition  exists,  we  mus 
inquire  into  the  general  state  of  health  of  the  mother  before  thi 
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+ The  methods  employed  by  skilled  abortion-mongers  arc  the  same  as  tnos 


used’by  legitimate  practit^  with  a view  to  induce  premature  labour 

It  is  only  when  fatal  accidents  occur,  or  evidence  oozes  out  m some»*»j 
that  these  criminals  are  brought  to  justice. 
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irtions— and  if  so  whether  they  occurred  at  or  about  the  same 
iod  of  gestation.  If  the  female  died  from  the  means  enaployed, 
must  use  the  same  care  in  examining  the  uterus,  and  mus 
lerve  the  rules  hereafter  to  be  laid  down  for  conducting  post- 
rtem  examinations. 

Some  questions  of  medical  ethics  mix  themselves  up  with  the 

?stion  of  abortion,  as  ...  77 

Under  what  circumstances,  and  hy  what  means,  is  it  morally 
i legally  proper  to  induce  premature  delivery  1 and  what  cir- 
nstances  will  justify  the  Coesarian  operationl^  _ 

Such  questions  are  easily  answered.  The  medical  man  is  clearly 
tified  in  resorting  to  any  measure  which  promises  to  preserve 
j life  of  mother  and  child  when  both  are  threatened ; and 
lere  one  only  can  be  preserved,  the  female  herself  may  use  her 
ht  of  self-preservation,  and  choose  whether  her  own  life  or  that 
her  child  shall  fall  a sacrifice  to  the  means  recommended. 

INFANTICIDE. 

No  criminals  meet  with  so  much  sympathy  as  women  guilty  of 
fanticide.  This  feeling,  largely  shared  by  members  both  of  the 
’dical  and  legal  profession,  is  partly  explained  hy  the  exceptional 
ture  of  the  crime,  and  partly  perhaps  by  the  extreme  harshness 
d cruelty  of  a former  statute  (21  Jac.  I.,  cap.  27),  which  vir- 
ally  visited  the  concealment  of  shame  with  the  punishment  of 
urder.*  It  was  under  the  influence  of  that  injustice  that  Dr. 
illiam  Hunter,  in  1783,  wrote  his  celebrated  essay  ‘ On  the 
ncertainty  of  the  Signs  of  Murder  in  the  case  of  Bastard  Chil- 
en.’  Twenty  years  later  (1803)  an  Act  was  passed  decreeing 
lat  women  accused  of  infanticide  should  be  tried  by  the  same 
lies  of  evidence  as  obtain  in  other  trials  for  murder ; but  that  if 
iquitted,  they  may  be  tried  for  concealment  of  the  birth,  and,  if 
und  guilty,  punished  by  imprisonment  for  a term  not  exceeding 
I'O  years. 

The  provisions  of  this  statute  were  confirmed  by  an  Act  passed 
une,  1828  (9  Geo.  IV.  cap.  31),  which  also  provides  that  it  shall 
at  be  necessary  to  prove  whether  the  child  died  before,  at,  or 
'ter  its  birth.  The  Consolidation  Act  (24  and  25  Vic.  cap.  100) 
iopts  and  extends  these  provisions.t 
Questions  of  infanticide  are  necessarily  more  complicated  than 

* Such  legal  severity  is  generally  found  to  defeat  itself:  hence  real  cases  of 
lild-murder  are  usually  treated  as  cases  of  mere  concealment  of  birth, 

Bt  § 60.  Concealing  the  birth  of  a child,  is  to  the  following  effect If  any 
Oman  shall  be  delivered  of  a child,  every  person  who  shall  by  any  secret  dis- 
ositiou  of  the  dead  body  of  the  said  child,  whether  such  child  died  before,  at 
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abortion  took  place,  and  especially  whether  she  has  had  previongj  ; 
those  of  homicide  in  general ; for,  before  inquiring  how  a child 
has  come  by  its  death,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  it  was  born 
alive.  The  suspected  mother  may  also  have  to  he  e.xamined,  in  , 
order  to  determine  whether  or  not  she  has  been  recently  delivered,  u 

Two  classes  of  questions,  then,  may  he  raised  in  cases  of  infan- 
ticide : the  one  relating  to  the  child ; the  other  to  the  mother. 

Those  relating  to  the  child  are  the  following : — 

1.  What  is  the  degree  of  maturity  of  the  child  ? 

2.  Was  the  child  horn  alive  ? 

3.  If  born  alive,  how  long  did  it  survive  its  birth  ? 

4.  How  long  has  the  child  been  dead  ? 

5.  What  was  the  cause  of  death  ? 

I 

I.  MATUEITY  OF  THE  CHILD. 

This  will  be  determined  by  a careful  comparison  of  the  length  ^ j 
and  weight  of  the  child,  the  position  of  the  centre  of  the  body,  i > 

or  after  its  birth,  endeavour  to  conceal  the  birth  thereof,  shall  be  guilty  of  a „• 
misderaeanour,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable  at  the  discretion  of  r 
the  Court,  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or 
without  hard  labour  : provided  that  if  any  person  tried  for  the  murder  of  any  ' ' 
child  shall  bo  acquitted  thereof,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  jury  by  whose-  ' i 
verdict  such  person  shall  be  acquitted,  to  find,  in  case  it  shall  so  appear  in 
evidence,  that  the  child  had  recently  been  born,  and  that  such  person  did,  ' 
by  some  secret  disposition  of  the  dead  body  of  such  child,  endeavour  to  con- 
ceal the  birth  thereof,  and  thereupon  the  Court  may  pass  such  sentence  as  if  ; 
such  person  had  been  convicted  upon  an  indictment  for  the  concealment  of  i 
the  birth.” 

The  following  two  Sections  (§  185,  § 136)  of  the  Draft  Code  of  the  Criminali  . 
Code  Commission  have  been  proposed  to  secure  punishment  for  child-mur-  ! i 
der,  whore  there  would  be  practical  difficulty  in  obtaining  a conviction  for 
that  offence. 

§ 185.  Negtecting  to  obtain  assistance  in  child-birth.  — “Every  womani  I i 
shall  be  guilty  of  an  indictable  ofl'ence,  and  shall  be  liable  upon  convictiOM  i i 
thereof  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  who,  being  with  child,  and  being  about  to'  ! t. 
be  delivered,  with  intent  that  the  child  shall  not  live,  neglects  to  provide  / 
reasonable  assistance  in  her  delivery,  if  the  child  dies  either  just  before,  or  '. 
during,  or  shortly  after  birth,  unless  she  proves  that  such  death  was  not 
caused  either  by  such  neglect  or  by  any  wrongful  act  to  which  she  was  a i 

§ 186.  Neglecting  to  obtain  assistance  in  child-birth  in  order  to  conceals.’.^ 

birth. “ Every  woman  shall  be  guilty  of  an  indictable  offence,  and  shall  be  i . 

liable  upon  conviction  thereof  to  seven  years’  penal  servitude,  who,  being  ! < 
with  child,  and  being  about  to  be  delivered  thereof,  with  intent  to  conceali  I r 
the  fact  of 'her  havuig  a child,  neglects  to  provide  reasonable  assistance  in  t •- 
her  delivery,  if  the  child  is  permanently  injured  thereby,  or  if  the  child  dies  i 
either  just  b’efore,  or  during,  or  shortly  after  birth,  unless  she  proves  that 
such  death  was  not  caused  either  by  such  neglect  or  by  any  wrongful  act  to  I ; 
which  she  was  a party.  , . „ . , . I i 

••  No  woman  shall  be  entitled  to  be  acquitted  of  any  offence  against  this  or  i I 
the  last  preceding  section,  because  the  facts  proved  amount  to  murder  or,  i 
manslaughter;  but  no  woman  who  has  been  convicted  or  acquitted  of  an  j 
offence  under  this  or  the  last  preceding  Section,  shall  be  afterwards  tried  for  , ( I 
the  murder  or  manslaughter  of  such  child,  or  for  any  other  ofleuco  on  the  1 I 
same  facts." 
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proportional  development  of  its  parts,  the  growth  of  the  hair 
nails,  the  state  of  the  skin,  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
Tibrana  pupillaris : and,  in  the  male,  the  descent  or  non- 
2ent  of  the  testicles,  &c.  (See  ante,  p.  88.) 


II.  WAS  THE  CHIIiD  BOEN  AIEVE  ? 


The  legal  meaning  of  horn  alive. — To  constitute  live  birth,  the 
Id  must  be  living  after  the  whole  body  has  been  brought  into 
: world ; and  it  must  have  an  independent  circulation ; but 
3 does  not  imply  the  severance  of  the  umbilical  cord. 

In  examining  the  body  of  a child  with  a view  to  determine 
ether  it  was  born  alive,  the  chief  point  to  be  attended  to  is  the 
te  of  the  lungs  : for  if  these  organs  show  signs  of  respiration, 
jre  is  a probability  in  favour  of  live-birth ; if  not,  there  is  an 
lally  strong  probability  that  the  child  was  still-born.  But  as,  in 
3 absence  of  signs  of  respiration,  proof  may  still  be  forthcoming 
at  a child  was  or  was  not  born  alive,  the  present  inquiry  will 
Qsist  of  two  parts  : 1.  The  evidence  of  live-birth,  prior  to, 

d independent  of,  respiration.  2.  The  evidence  of  live-birth 
bsequent  to,  and  deduced  from,  respiration. 

The  evidence  of  live-hirth  prior  to  respiration  is  negative  or 
sitive, — negative  when  the  body  bears  marks  of  previous  death 
ithin  the  womb  ; and  positive  when  there  are  injuries  on  the 
)dy  of  the  child  which  must  have  been  inflicted  while  the  blood 
as  still  circulating,  and  so  extensive  and  severe  that  they  could 
)t  have  been  accidental,  or  have  taken  place  during  the  birth. 

Intra-uterine  maceration, — A child  that  has  died  and  under- 


>ne  maceration  in  the  womb,  presents  these  appearances : All 

irts  of  the  body  are  soft  and  flaccid,  the  chest  and  abdomen 
iltened,  the  ribs  distinctly  visible  through  the  skin,  the  ilia  pro- 
linent,  the  head  so  soft  and  yielding  that  it  falls  flat  in  what- 
?er  position  it  may  be  placed.  The  periosteum  readily  separates 
•om  the  bones;  and  the  cuticle  is  easily  detached  in  patches 
:om  the  true  skin,  and  on  the  hands  and  feet  is  white,  thick,  and 
7rinkled,  as  if  from  a poultice.  The  true  skin  is  more  or  less 
ixtensively  discoloured,  the  change  beginning  on  the  abdomen, 
vhich  is  mottled  and  of  a mixed  rose  and  ash  colour.  Elsewhere 
he  skin  is  a brownish-red,  without  admixture  of  green ; and  the 
>arts  of  generation  have  a deep-red  colour,  as  have  also,  in  a less 
"legree,  the  head  and  face.  The  umbilical  cord  is  straight  and 
laccid.  The  whole  surface  is  covered  with  a soapy  fluid,  so  that 
;he  body,  when  handled,  slips  from  the  grasp.  T'he  cellular 
Issue  is  filled  with  reddened  serum,  aiid_in  parts,  especially 
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in  the  scalp,  with  a substance  aptly  compared  to  gooseberry  jelly,  • ^ 
The  cavities  are  filled  with  an  abundant  bloody  serum,  and  the  * 
minute  structure  of  the  viscera,  tinged  throughout  of  a reddish- f 
brown  colour,  is  very  distinct,  ■■ 

These  appearances,  more  or  less  marked,  as  the  child  has  lain 
a longer  or  shorter  time  dead  in  the  womb,  cannot  be  raistakehi  if 
for  those  due  to  any  other  cause,  Tliey  are  quite  distinct  from  ! 

the  effects  of  putre-t  j* 

Fig.  18.  faction  in  air  or 

water,  and  there- f' 
is  no  putrefactive!  i: 
odour.  But  as  time  ii; 
is  required  for  their  . I. ^ 
development,  they  ) j 
are  not  present  when  I ■, 
the  foetus  has  lain  i 
only  a short  time)  j 
dead  in  the  womb.  ( 
The  annexed  engrav-  r 
ing  shows  the  effects') 
of  intra  - uterintr^i 
maceration  whicl  j 
had  proceeded  sofai  |i 
as  to  cause  extensive':, 
separation  of  thi 
cuticle,  but  withonv'l 
decided  flattening  o | 
the  several  parts'  | 
The  skin  was  of  i i 
deep  rosy  red  colou>'  j 
on  the  body,  of  i I 
deeper  tint  on  tin  | 
head,  and  of  a stil  ! 
stronger  colour  oi  I 
the  parts  of  genera-' I 
tion.  ; 

The  single  case  in  which,  anterior  to,  and  independent  of,  re  j 
spiration,  '«-e  may  state  that  a child  was  born  alive,  is,  when  w 
find  marks  of  violence  so  severe  that  they  could  not  have  origii.)l 
nated  during  the  birth,  and  attended  with  Lsemorrhage  s ! 
abundant  that  it  must  have  occurred  while  the  blood  w» 
still  circulating  j as  in  a case  related  by  Devergie  of  au  infan 
that  bad  not  breathed,  yet  was  proved  to  have  been  murdered,  b 
e.xteusive  wounds  with  copious  effusion  of  blood  and  marks  c i 
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fefc  violence  on  the  head  * To  justify  a positive  opinion,  the 
of  blood  must  be  large ; for  considerable  haimorrhage  might 
a severe  wound  inflicted  on  a plethoric  infant  after  the 

ulation  had  ceased.  . . c i 

There  are  two  cases  then,  in  which,  independent  of,  and  an- 
lor  to,  respiration,  we  may  decide  the  question,  “ was  the  child 
n alive  ?” — negatively,  when  we  find  the  marks  of  intra-uterine 
ceration  ; affirmatively,  when  we  discover  injuries  so  extensive 
1 severe,  that  they  must  have  been  inflicted  after  the  birth, 

I while  the  blood  was  still  circulating. 

But  the  cases  must  needs  be  very  rare  in  which  evidence  can 
obtained,  or  will  be  needed,  of  live-birth  before  respmation; 
very  few  children  in  whom  the  blood  is  still  circulating  are 
rn  without  breathing,  at  least  imperfectly.  . , . , 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  then,  evidence  of  live-birth  must 
sought  for  in  the  lungs,  proof  of  respiration  being  the  first  link 
the  chain  of  evidence  that  the  child  was  born  alive.  We 
.ve  first  to  show  that  the  child  had  breathed,  and  then  that  the 
t of  breathing  took  place  after  the  birth  ; for  it  may  have 
•eathed  during  the  hirth,  and  yet  have  perished  before  that  com- 
ete  delivery  which  constitutes  live-birth. 

HAS  THE  CHILD  BREATHED? 

The  best  evidence  of  respiration  is  the  change  it  produces  in 
le  external  appearance  of  the  lungs ; and,  were  it  not  that  infla- 
lon  gives  rise  to  the  same  change,  mere  inspection  would  supersede 

II  other  tests.  As  it  is,  it  serves  to  establish  the  alternative  ot 
espiration  or  inflation  when  all  other  means  fail. 

Lungs  that  have  neither  breathed  nor  been  inflated  are  of  a 

Kniform  firm  texture  throughout,  resembling  in  colour  and  con- 
istence  the  adult  liver.  Their  surface  is  marked  by  slight 

t arrows,  which  obscurely  denote  the  division  of  the  lobules,  and 
re  scarcely  visible  in  lungs  that  are  full  of  blood ; hut  in  lungs 
bontaining  little  blood,  they  are  more  distinct,  and  are  very 
marked  after  intra-uterine  maceration.  The  lungs  are  also 
Bometimes  studded  with  small  melanotic  spots  of  various  shapes. 

I The  effect  of  respiration  or  inflation  varies  with  its  degree, 
[riie  smallest  quantity  of  air  will  develop  some  of  the  superficial 
j|cells,  and  so  prove  the  admission  of  air  in  oue  or  other  of  these 
tjways.  The  right  lung,  and  especially  the  edges  and  concave 
•surface  of  its  upper  lobe,  admit  air  most  readily ; and  here  the 
i first  effects  of  inflation  or  respiration  must  be  looked  for. 

* ‘ Annates  d'llygidne,’  May,  1837. 
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The  appearance  of  the  air-cells  thus  developed  is  highly  charac 
teristic.  If  the  lungs  are  fresh  and  full  of  blood,  they  take  the 
form  of  brilliant  vermilion  spots ; if  the  lungs  contain  less  blood," 
or  are  examined  some  days  after  death,  the  spots  are  of  a lighter 
'*■  • and  in  children  who  have  survived  their  birth  some  days 


tint ; 


they  have  very  nearly  the  hue  of  the  healthy  adult  lung. 


>1 


Fig.  19. 


The  form  and  arrangement  of  these  cells  are  as 
characteristic  as  their  colour:  they  are  angular,' l,i 
are  not  perceptibly  raised  above,  though  they  are 
obviously  near,  the  surface  of  the  lung.  They  are 
generally  in  irregular  groups,  but  sometimes  in 
regular  and  symmetrical  batches  of  four.  Their 
ordinary  appearance  and  grouping  is  shown  in  the 
annexed  wood-cut,  taken  from  a coloured  drawing 
of  lungs  in  which  imperfect  respiration  had  taken  place.* 

The  only  appearances  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs  with  which 
these  developed  air-cells  might  possibly  be  confounded  are,  1, 
melanotic  spots  j 2,  spots  of  blood  ; and  3,  air-bubbles,  the  product 


of  putrefaction.  The  first  two  are  easily  recognised  by  their 
characteristic  colour,  and  the  absence  of  anything  resembling  a 
developed  texture,  and  both,  as  a rule,  are  round  and  isolated. 
They  are  never  seen  in  regular  groups. 

Putrefaction  causes  appearances  quite  as  characteristic.  The 
air  collects  on  the  surface,  and  between  the  lobes  of  the  lungs, 
either  in  detached  projecting  globules,  the  size  of  peas,  or  in 
strings  of  small  vesicles,  like  a fine  mercurial  injection  beneath 
tissue-paper.  It  is  evidently  contained  in  the  cellular  tissue 
between  the  pleura  and  the  surface  of  the  lung,  and  its  true 
situation  is  often  pointed  out  by  a small  globule  seated  on  a larger 
one.  If  these  appearances  did  not  suffice  to  distinguish  air,  the 
product  of  putrefaction,  from  air  in  the  air-cells,  let  the  finger  be 
passed  over  the  surface  of  the  lung,  when  the  air  will  be  seen 
to  follow  the  movement  of  the  finger.  A gentle  pressure  effaces 
the  small  vesicles,  and  even  breaks  down  the  larger  ones ; but  no 
amount  of  pressure  so  applied  will  force  the  air  out  of  the  air- 
cells,  or  in  any  way  alter  their  appearance. 

Some  authors  have  enumerated  among  their  objections  to  the 
hydrostatic  test  an  emphysema  of  the  fcetal  lungs ; but  this  so- 
called  emphysema,  being  an  incipient  process  of  putrefaction, 
causes  the  same  appearanoes  as  the  more  advanced  stages  do,  and 
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• I have  once  seen  the  nir-eells  as  a group  of  small  globules,  like  millet 
seeds,  arranged  closely  side  by  side,  on  the  same  level,  and  once,  too,  the 
developed  air-cells  like  a bright  scarlet  froth  on  the  rich  purple  substance  of 
lungs  loaded  with  blood.  (G.) 
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Lits  of  the  same  ready  discrimination.  The  subjoined  engrav- 
1 (fig  20)  is  as  faithful  a representation,  on  a somewhat  enlarged 
e Is  it  is  possible  to  give,  without  colour,  of  the  several  ap- 
Lnces  just^described.  With  the  exception  of  the  large  air- 
fbles,  taken  from  another  subject,  they  were  all  present  on  a 
Ud  space  of  the  same  lung.  The  air-cells  are  by 

ir  peculiar  shape  and  grouping ; the  rounded  isolated  dark 
fcs  are  melanotic,  the  fainter  spots,  effused  blood ; the  string 
femall  light  round  dots,  and  the  large  circular  spots,  are  air- 

. -Li,  ii,  Fi".  20. 

Che  contact  of  air  with  the 
tface  of  a fresh  foetal  lung  gives 
I!  to  exactly  the  same  change 
colour  as  is  seen  in  the  deve- 
ed  air-cells  ; but  it  in  no  way 
irs  its  texture. 

le  appearanceof  thedeveloped 
•cells  is,  therefore,  character- 
,c;  and  furnishes  undeniable 
lof  either  of  respiration  or  of 
lation.  It  is  the  only  lung- 

(t  to  which  no  serious  objec-  ....  „ 

a can  be  offered;  and  it  is  as  delicate  as  it  is  simple;  for  it 
;ects  a quantity  of  air  too  small  to  affect  the  specific  gravity 
[her  of  the  entire  lung,  or  of  its  parts.  I have  repeatedly 
tected  at  a glance,  in  the  superficial  air-cells,  a quantity  of  air 
sufficient  to  render  the  smallest  fragment  of  lung  buoyant ; and 
save  never  found  these  signs  of  respiration  absent  in  any  case 
which  a child  was  stated  to  have  breathed,  though  for  the 
ortest  space  of  time.  In  one  case  in  which  the  act  of  respira- 
>n  consisted  in  only  three  gasps,  the  result  was  obvious,  at^  a 
mce,  in  the  bright  vermilion-coloured  groups  of  developed  air- 
11s  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  right  lung.  (G.) 

I If  respiration  did  not  occasion  the  same  appearance  in  the 
^•cells  as  inflation,  and  we  could  infallibly  distinguish  the  one 
jom  the  other,  no  other  lung-test  would  be  needed. 

' Now,  Devergie,*  after  stating  that  a careful  examination  bad 
labled  him  to  distinguish,  a priori,  and  without  any  other  re- 
jarch,  lungs  belonging  to  a still-born  infant  from  those  of  an 
Ifant  which  had  breathed ; and  also  to  determine  whether  the 
|r  had  dilated  all  parts  of  the  lungs,  or  merely  certain  portions, 
jlds,  that  “ in  muny  cases  be  could  determine  whether  the  dis- 


* ‘ Mddecine  Ldgalo,'  art.  Infanticide. 
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tension  of  the  lungs  with  air  was  the  effect  of  respiration  or  of 
insufflation ; ” for  in  respiration  there  is  a minute  injection  of  ■ ' 
capillary  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  air-cells,  which  does  ■ ’ 
not  take  place  in  inflation.  This  distinction  may  be  well  founded,  > '■ 
but  as,  according  to  the  author’s  own  statement,  it  is  to  be  relied  ' ’ 
on  only  in  many,  but  not  in  all  cases,  it  is  unfit  for  medico-legal  i • 
use.  I have  not  myself  observed  such  a difference  between  the 
effects  of  inflation  and  respiration  as  to  pretend  to  be  able  in  this  ' ■ 
w’ay  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  (G.) 

Developed  air-cells,  then,  form  the  best,  and  only  necessary  > 
proof,  of  the  admission  of  air  into  the  lungs ; and  they  are  to  be  ■ 
found  in  every  case  of  respiration  or  inflation,  however  limited  in  I 
e.vtent,  or  slight  in  degree.*  The  number  of  the  cells  is,  more-  ■ ; 
over,  a measure  of  the  extent  to  which  these  processes  have  been  1 1 
carried.  When  respiration  is  complete,  the  lungs  present  the  I 
same  spongy,  crepitant  character  as  in  the  adult,  and  differ  from  ' ' 
them  only  in  having  a more  rosy  hue. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  other  lung-tests,  we  must  premise  ' i 
that  respiration  is  not  a sudden,  but  a gradual  process ; that  it  is  i I 
rarely,  perhaps  never,  completed  in  a few  respirations ; that  it  i I 
very  often  remains  incomplete  and  partial  after  many  hours,  days,  || 
or  even  weeks;  and  that  in  some  grown-up  persons  portions  of  1 i 
lung  are  even  believed  to  retain  their  foetal  state.  In  the  great  i ■ 
majority  of  cases,  therefore,  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  lungs  in  ' 
which  respiration  has  been  very  incompletely  set  up.  Hence  the  im- 
portance of  a sign  which  stands  us  in  stead  where  other  tests  fail. 

But  the  admission  of  air  into  tbe  cells  of  the  lungs  is  not  the 
only  effect  of  respiration.  As  a general  rule  it  is  attended  by  an  ; 
increased  afflux  of  blood,  adding  to  the  weight  of  the  lungs,  both  I 
when  taken  by  themselves,  and  when  compared  with  the  weight  : 
of  the  body  to  which  they  belong.  This  increase  of  weight,  ' 
absolute  and  relative,  has  been  made  the  basis  of  two  lung-tests.  : 

Absolute  Weight  of  the  Lungs. — This  test  rests  on  theassunip-  i 
tion  the  reverse  of  the  truth,  that  the  blood-vessels  of  lungs  which  ' 
have  not  respired  are  empty  and  collapsed,  while  after  respiration  i 
they  become  more  or  less  filled  with  blood.  This  statement  of  i 
Fodere,  has  since  been  corrected  by  Orfila  and  Devergie  : that 
it  is  most  erroneous,  I can  confidently  affirm ; for  I have  found  ! 
lungs  which  had  breathed  almost  destitute  of  blood  ; and  others  , 
that  had  not  admitted  air,  or  presented  only  a few  groups  of  | 
developed  cells,  gorged  with  blood  in  every  part.  (G.) 

• This  simple  sign  of  respiration  was  for  a long  time  overlooked,  and  wm  - 
certainly  misinterpreted  ; for  Cruycilhier,  in  his  ‘ Morbid  Anatomy,’  dcpicu 
the  bright  vermilion  air-cells  as  a disease  of  the  foetal  lungs. 
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The  early  estimates  of  weight  were  in  accordance  with  these 
istaken  assumptions.  The  lungs  of  mature  children  before 
spiration  were  stated  to  weigh  one  ounce,  or  480  grams ; after 
spiration,  two  ounces,  or  960  grains.  How  remote  these  esti- 
ates  were  from  the  truth,  the  following  averages,  founded  on 
)wards  of  400  observations  on  mature  children,  will  snow - 
, ill-born,  874  grains ; children  who  had  survived  their  birth 
le  month  or  less,  1072  grains.  The  observed  weight,  therefore, 
still-born  children  is  nearly  double  the  rude  estimate  of 
ithors ; and  the  increase  after  respiration,  instead  of  being  equal 
the  original  weight,  is  less  than  one-fourth.* 

The  slight  effect  of  imperfect  respiration  on  the  weight  of 
le  lungs  is  shown  by  the  following  averages  founded  on  a 
,rge  number  of  facts Still-born,  874  grains ; imperfect  re- 
liration,  988 ; perfect  respiration,  1195.  So  that  the  effect  of 
□perfect  respiration  is  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  lungs  by 
30ut  100  grains,  or  one-eighth  of  their  original  weight. 

Different  durations  of  respiration  affect  the  weight  of  the 
mgs  as  follows: — Still-born,  874  grains;  less  than  one  hour, 
18 ; twelve  hours,  853 ; one  day,  1000 ; one  month  and  less, 

1372  grains.  Hence  one  hour’s  respiration  adds  less  than  50 
rains  to  the  weight  of  the  lungs,  and  a whole  day’s  breathing 
Illy  126  grains.  The  fact  that  the  average  after  12  hours  is  more 

Iian  50  grains  less  than  the  average  at  the  end  of  one  hour 
in  keeping  with  a fact  often  brought  under  my  notice  that 
mgs  choked  with  blood  are  those  in  which  breathing  is  often 
lost  imperfect.  (G.) 

If  additional  evidence  were  required  of  the  uselessness  of  this 
3st,  it  might  be  found  in  a comparison  of  the  weight  of  the 
lugs  in  two  children  born  alive  with  the  same  weight  of  body, 
n the  one,  the  lungs  weighed  494,  in  the  other  1544  grains. 

The  inference  drawn  from  a comparison  of  average  weights 
s thus  fully  confirmed  by  that  from  the  extremes, 
j It  is  obvious  that  the  absolute  weight  of  the  lungs  cannot  serve 
jo  distinguish  respiration  from  inflation ; for  inflated  lungs,  are, 
lU  to  the  blood  they  contain,  in  the  exact  condition  of  fcetal  lungs. 
! Zatio  of  I/ungs  to  Sody. — Ploucquet’s  Test. — Before  examin- 
ijng  this  test,  we  must  premise  that  still-born  infants  are  heavier 

'j  * In  former  editions  of  this  work  several  numerical  comparisons  and 
labular  statements  were  given  j and  one  especially  in  this  place,  which  justified 
ihe  following  curious  assertion— that  out  of  34  cases,  there  is  not  one  in  which 
ye  could  have  determined  by  means  of  this  test  alone,  whether  respiration 
I lad,  or  had  not,  taken  place : that,  in  two  instances,  the  great  weight  of  the 
I ungs  would  have  led  us  to  infer  respiration  in  still-born  infants,  while  the 
>owcst  weight  before  and  after  respiration  (600  grains)  being  equal,  no 
jjjpinion  either  way  could  have  been  hazarded. 
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by  about  one-third  than  those  born  alive  ; that  males  are  heavier  1 1 
than  females ; that  the  ratio  of  lungs  to  body  decreases  as  the  ' 
weight  of  the  body  increases ; and  that  the  weight  of  the  lungs . ! 
is  even  more  variable  than  that  of  the  body.  ' 

This  test  is  a good  example  of  the  futility  of  conclusbnsi  { | 
drawn  from  a small  number  of  facts.  Ploucquet,  making  use  of  ; ■ 
three  facts,  only  two  of  which  were  strictly  comparable,  hap.  i 
pened  to  obtain  the  proportion  before  respiration  of  1 to  70 ; ! 
after  respiration  of  1 to  35.  But  averages  drawn  from  more  ’ i 
than  400  observations  on  mature  children  show  these  propor-  1 1 
tions  : Still-born  1 : 57,  instead  of  1:70;  children  surviving  one  i • 
month  or  less,  1 : 38,  instead  of  1 : 35.  The  extremes,  which  are  i 
the  values  required  for  practical  purposes,  are  almost  equally  i 
condemnatory  of  proportionate  weight  as  a test.*  i ! 

The  following  are  the  mean  proportions  after  different  dura-  | 
tions  of  respiration : — Still-born,  1:57;  less  than  one  hour,  I 
1:51;  twelve  hours,  1 : 53 ; 1 day,  1 : 48 ; one  month,  or  less,- ; 

1 : 38.  These  differences  are  certainly  much  too  small  to  justify)  I 
the  use  of  the  test  in  cases  of  imperfect  respiration,  in  which:  I 
alone  it  would  be  required. 

If  further  proof  were  needed  of  the  futility  of  this  test,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  the  weight  of  the  body  being 
in  each  of  two  children  born  alive  31!,436  grains,  the  lungs  bort 
to  the  body  in  the  one  the  proportion  of  1 to  21,  in  the  other  oi 
1 to  66 ; the  first  ratio  being  more  than  three  times  as  great 
as  the  second. 

The  same  remarks,  then,  apply  to  both  these  tests.  Simpli  j 
inspection  would  render  them  superfluous  even  if  they  wen  1 
useful ; and  as  they  cannot  serve  to  distinguish  inflation  fron  | 
respiration,  they  must  be  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse  as  aliki  j 
unsafe  and  unnecessary.  j 

The  Hydrostatic  Test. — This  test  has  lost  much  of  the  impor 
tance  once  attached  to  it ; but  the  controversies  to  which  it  gav- 
rise,  the  important  purpose  to  which  it  was  applied,  aud  th' 
high  value  assigned  to  it,  justify  the  notice  here  taken  of  it 
That  it  may  be  understood,  it  must  be  premised  that,  thougl  | 
first  proposed  as  a test  of  live  or  still  birth,  it  has  neve  j 
been  other  than  a test  of  respiration  : also  that  since  it  was  firs  I 
proposed  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  h.i  | 

• In  this  place,  too,  a table  was  given  in  former  editions,  which  showed  thi 
in  7 cases  out  of  33  there  is  a probability,  derived  from  the  low  ratio,  thi 
respiration  had  not  taken  place  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  one  case  in  whici 
relying  on  the  high  ratio  of  1 : 21,  wo  should  have  mistaken  a still-born  chil 
for  one  that  had  breathed. 
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lergone  several  modifications.  Originally,  and  till  a compara- 
’ly  recent  period,  it  consisted  in  placing  the  lungs,  with  or 
liout  the  heart  attached,  in  a vessel  of  water  of  the  teinpera- 
le  of  about  60°.  The  first  modification  consisted  in  dividing 
lungs  into  several  pieces,  and  dealing  with  them  as  with 
entire  lungs;  and  the  second  and  last  in  first  immersing 
ise  pieces  in  water,  and  then  submitting  them  to  pressure, 
is  subsidiary  test  of  pressure  removes  at  least  one  objection  to 
test  as  originally  performed,  though  it  leaves  others  in  full 
;e,  and  opens  an  important  inquiry  as  to  the  distinction  be- 
ten  the  effects  of  respiration  and  inflation. 

We  shall  consider  first  the  value  of  the  original  test  with  the 
ition  subsequently  made  of  dividing  the  lungs  into  several 
tions,  but  without  submitting  them  to  pressure ; and  with 
distinct  understanding  that  it  is  not  to  he  taken  as  a test  of 
i-birth,  but  only  of  respiration.  A supporter  of  the  test  thus 
died  would  assert  on  its  behalf,  that,  if  the  lungs,  whether 
;ire  or  divided,  when  placed  in  water,  sink  to  the  bottom, 
piration  has  not  taken  place. 

To  this  assertion  there  are  two  objections  : 1.  That  respira- 

n may  have  taken  place,  and  yet  both  the  entire  lungs,  and 
the  parts  into  which  they  have  been  divided,  may  sink  in 
isequeuce  of  disease.  2.  That  respiration  may  have  taken 
ce,  but  to  so  limited  an  extent,  or  in  so  imperfect  a way, 
it  the  lungs  and  every  part  of  them,  though  perfectly  healthy, 
d not  containing  any  uudue  quantity  of  blood,  may  sink. 

In  examining  the  first  objection,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
at  disease  may  exist  before  respiration,  or  supervene  upon  it. 
the  disease  existed  before  respiration,  and  does  not  affect 
ery  part  of  the  lungs,  the  healthy  portions  would  receive  air, 
d,  if  the  quantity  of  air  admitted  into  them  were  suflScient, 
at ; if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  supervene  upon  respira- 
u,  it  is  unlikely  (though  a case  of  double  pneumonia  fatal  the 
hth  day,  in  which  both  lungs  “ sank  completely  even  to  their 
allest  particles,”  is  recorded  by  Casper)  that  it  would  consoli- 
te  the  whole  of  both  lungs.  Some  portions,  therefore,  would 
found  to  float.  So  that,  whether  the  disease  occurred  before 
alter  respiration,  the  cases  must  be  extremely  rare  in  which 
would  constitute  a valid  objection  to  the  test. 

In  the  case  of  partial  disease  of  the  lungs,  the  first  objection 
lerges  in  the  second ; for  if  lungs  healthy  in  all  their  parts 
|>y  respire  and  yet  not  float,  it  follows  that  the  air  taken  in 
J healthy  portions  of  diseased  lungs  may  fail  to  render  them 
foyant. 
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The  second  objection — viz.,  that  respiration  may  have  taken 
place,  but  to  so  limited  an  extent,  or  so  imperfectly,  that  the  lungs 
and  every  part  of  them,  though  quite  healthy,  and  containingf  i 
only  the  usual  quantity  of  blood,  may  sink — is  valid.  A single 
case  will  suffice  to  prove  this.  In  a female  twin,  weighing  little 
short  of  five  pounds  and  probably  nearly  mature,  “ The  substance" 
of  the  lungs  was  healthy,  of  a deep  Modena-red  colour,  with  here 
and  there  patches  of  a somewhat  lighter  hue.”  There  was  no  ere- 
pitation  under  the  knife,  nor  any  congestion.*  Both  lungs,  when 
placed  in  water,  sank  with  equal  rapidity  ; as  did  every  one  of  < 
the  fifteen  pieces  into  which  each  lung  was  divided  ; and  on  com- 
pression below  the  surface  no  air-bubbles  escaped.  This  child 
survived  its  birth  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  case  does  not  stand 
alone,  for  similar  ones  have  been  reported  by  Bernt,  Berner,  r^| 
Orfila,  Daniel,  Schenk,  and  Osiander. 

Billard,  meeting  with  some  of  these  cases,  fell  into  the  strange  . 
error  of  supposing,  that  children  may  survive  their  births  for  ■ 
hours,  and  even  days,  without  breathing.f  I have  myself  re- 
peatedly examined  lungs  in  which  respiration  had  been  very  > 
imperfectly  set  up  in  several  parts  of  one  or  both,  and  yet  only 
one  or  two  of  these  parts  floated.  But  I have  not  met  with  any 
instance  in  which  every  portion  of  both  lungs  sank.  (G.) 

The  two  objections,  then,  to  the  sinking  of  the  lungs,  whether 
entire  or  divided,  if  taken  as  a proof  that  the  infant  had  not 
breathed,  are  valid  as  applied  to  the  hydrostatic  test  in  its; 
orio-inal  form  ; whether  the  lungs  are  healthy  in  all  their  parts,  ■ 
or  only  in  portions  of  their  structure. 

Suppose  now  that  the  lungs,  or  one  or  more  of  the  parts,  - 
float,  and  that  this  buoyancy  of  the  whole  lung  or  its  parts^  is 
alleged  as  proof  that  respiration  has  taken  place.  This  assertioni 
would  be  met  by  three  distinct  objections  the  buoyancy  may 
be  due,  not  to  respiration,  but  1.  to  emphysema ; 2.  to  putre- 
faction ; 3.  to  inflation. 

1.  The  first  objection  is  easily  disposed  of.  The  term  emphy- 
sema, in  its  usual  acceptation,  means  an  enlargement  or  rupture: 
of  the  air-cells  caused  by  air  introduced  in  respiration,  or  by  in- 
flation. Now,  air  introduced  in  respiration  will  so  expand  the 
air-cells  as  to  furnish,  independent  of  emphysema,  distinct' 
proof  that  the  child  has  breathed;  and,  if  the  emphysema  were- 
caused  by  inflation,  the  first  objection  would  become  identical  with 
the  third.  But  the  emphysema  urged  as  an  objection  to  the 
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Taylor  in  ‘ Guy’s  Hospital  Heports,’  No.  y.  case  iv. 
t ‘ Maladies  des  Enfans,’  title  Viabilitd. 
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Irostfttic  test  is  quite  a different  thing,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
ught  about  by  some  peculiar  action  of  the  lung  tissues.  This 
I Cummin’s  opinion.*  He  thought  that  infants  might  suffer 
iry  in  the  birth  through  the  labour  being  tedious  and  the 
Dher  malformed ; that  the  sides  of  the  chest  might  be  so  pressed 
inst  the  substance  of  the  lungs  as  to  injure  them ; that  so 
ley  became  inflamed  and  puflfy,  containing  air  in  large  vesicles 
;heir  surface,  and  this  is  what  some  authors  call  emphysema.” 
;ieu.v  also,  in  extracting  infants  by  the  feet,  often  found  that 
t of  the  lungs  floated,  though  the  child  died  in  the  course  of 
delivery,  and  had  certainly  not  breathed.  This  buoyancy  could 
, be  due  to  putrefaction,  for  the  infants  were  fresh,  and  ex- 
ined  soon  after  extraction ; but  he  thought  that,  as  we  some- 
les  see  a wound  or  bruise,  especially  on  the  head,  attended  by 
emphysematous  swelling,  the  lungs  during  the  extraction  might 
fer  a sort  of  contusion ; that  blood  might  be  effused  into  their 
me,  might  lead  to  the  formation  of  some  bubbles  of  air,  and  to 
! consequent  buoyancy  of  a part  of  the  lungs,  j- 
The  true  explanation  of  the  formation  of  air  in  lungs  free  from 
trefaction  is  to  be  found  in  a simple  fact  that  came  under  my 
;ice  in  the  winter  of  1840.  I examined  the  body  of  a mature 
il-born  foetus,  within  forty-eight  hours  of  its  extraction  by  in- 
uments.  There  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  putrefaction  in 
! body  or  in  the  lungs ; no  change  of  colour,  no  softening  of  tissue, 
putrefactive  odour,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a vesicle  the  size 
a pea  on  the  surface  of  one  of  the  lungs,  no  formation  of  gas. 
le  lungs,  which  were  gorged  with  blood,  were  extracted,  placed 
a gallipot,  and  carried  in  the  pocket  about  two  hours ; at  the 
d of  which  time  their  whole  surface  was  found  studded  with 
sides,  some  large  as  a pea,  others  smaller  than  a pin’s  head. 

that  short  space  of  time  a very  large  quantity  of  gas  was 
veloped,  though  the  lungs  had  certainly  sustained  no  injury  in 
e birth,  and  no  single  sign  of  putrefaction  could  be  detected.  J 


^ T?’.''  Proofs  of  Infanticide  Considered,’ by  William  Cummin,  M.D.,p.  61. 

* ^oieux : ‘ Considerations  Medico-legales  sur  I’lnfanticide/ 
t On  referring  to  Casper’s  Handbook  (vol.  iii.  p.  68)  it  will  be  seen  that 
only  wanted  such  a fact  as  this  to  complete  his  exposure  of  the  weakness  of 
' grounds  on  which  this  objection  of  emphysema  has  been  made  to  rest 
is  cnticisms  certainly  warrant  the  statement  “ tliat  not  one  single  well-ob- 
rvea  and  ineontestible  case  of  emphysema  developing  itself  spontaneouslv 
1.1“  t horn  without  artificial  assistance,  is  known,  and 

1 ’ ‘h®''''tore,  permissible  in  forensic  practice,  to  attribute  the  buovanev 
ine  lungs  of  new-born  children,  brought  forth  in  secrecy  and  without  arti- 

The  words ‘‘without  artificial  aSLce’’ 

oduced  to  meet  the  case  by  Hecker,  to  which  Casper  attaches  undue  im- 
f^ce,  would  have  been  rendered  unnecessary  by  a knowledge  of  the  ex- 
■f  nmejitunj  crucii  described  above,  and  now  nearly  40  years  old.  (G.) 
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This  incipient  putrefaction,  for  it  is  nothing  less,  is  not  limited 
to  the  lungs,  but  occurs  in  effusions  of  blood  on  the  brain  (of  which  It 
I have  seen  two  examples)  and  in  parts  of  the  body  containing  (. 
an  unusual  quantity  of  blood.  The  lungs  in  which  it  occurs  are  |« 
usually  congested,  or  the  seat  of  the  pulmonary  apoplexy  which  \t  Iji 
so  apt  to  occur  in  tedious  labours,  or  in  infants  extracted  by  in.  |( 

struments.  (G.)  _ _ 'f 

This  so-called  emphysema  being,  therefore,  merely  incipient: )i 
putrefaction,  the  first  objection  to  the  floating  of  the  lungs  as  it 
proof  of  respiration,  merges  in  the  second ; and  instead  of  three  ih 
objections  we  have  two : 1.  The  formation  of  air  in  the  cellular 
tissue  from  putrefaction  incipient  or  advanced : and  2.  Inflation.  I ( 

1.  Putrefaction. — The  possibility  of  the  lungs  floating  from  |t 
putrefaction,  was  formerly  questioned,  but  without  reason.  Thf  ; 
real  origin  of  the  doubt  is  shown  by  some  experiments  which  1 j j 
made  in  the  winter  of  1839.  The  lungs  of  some  stiU-born  chil-  j t 
dren,  when  placed  in  water,  as  soon  as  putrefaction  set  in,  rosi  ) j 
gradually  to  the  surface,  remained  there  several  days,  and  thei  1 
slowly  sanlc  to  the  bottom.  In  others,  large  air- vesicles  formetoi^ 
on  the  surface,  but  not  in  number  sufllcient  to  render  them  buoyant  ( i 
in  others,  again,  though  they  gave  out  a strong  putrefactive  odour  j 
there  were  no  air-vesicles,  and  no  rising  to  the  surface,  nor  dii  i i 
they  ever  float  either  in  the  water  in  which  they  had  stood,  o ( j 

in  fresh  water.  (G.)  , . ' 

There  is  no  doubt,  then,  that  gases  developed  in  the  variou c] 
Btao-es  of  putrefaction  cause  lungs  that  have  not  breathed  to  float 
Thfa  objection  to  the  original  hydrostatic  test  is  therefore  soma^||j 

times  valid.  . d 

2.  Inflation.— 'VhQ  objection  that  the  lungs  may  be  rendered  | ^ 
buoyant  by  inflation  is  also  valid,  as  the  possibility  of  so  inflalm  I j 
the  lungs  as  to  cause  them  to  float,  is  universally  admitted.  i 

To  the  Hydrostatic  Test,  then,  as  originally  applied,  and  use- 
merely  as  a test  of  respiration,  there  are  four  valid  objections 
two  to  the  sinking  of  the  lungs  as  a sign  that  respiration  has  ni 
taken  place,  and  two  to  the  floating  as  a proof  that  it  has;  to  tt 
sinking  as  a proof  of  non-respiration,  disease,  and  imperfect  r 
spiration;  to  the  floating  as  a proof  of  respiration,  putrefaction  C 
its  several  degrees  and  stages),  and  inflation. 

The  Hydrostatic  Test  modified  ly  Pressure.— Iha  mode 
anplving  pressure  is  not  material,  provided  it  stops  short  of  a 
strovin- the  lung  texture.  Air,  the  product  of  putrefaction, 
readily  “expelled  by  the  finger ; but  if  stronger  pressure  be  require- 1 
the  fragment  of  lung  may  be  placed  in  a clean  cloth,  and  tl 
cloth  twisted  opposite  ways.  In  experiments  presently  to  | 
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xibed,  the  fragments  of  lung  were  submitted  to  still  stronger 
sure  by  treading  the  cloth  under  foot  (G.). 
supporter  of  the  hydrostatic  test,  in  this  its  modified  form, 
Id  assert  on  its  behalf,  that  if  the  lungs,  both  entire  and 
ded,  when  placed  in  water,  sink,  hoth  before  and  after  being 
nitted  to  pressure,  respiration  has  not  taken  place.  Ihe  ob- 
ions  to  this  assertion  are  the  same  that  apply  to  the  earlier 
, viz.,  disease  and  imperfect  respiration ; hut  with  this  difier- 
>,  that  portions  containing  much  hlood  and  too  little  air  to 
ler  them  buoyant,  might  possibly  float  after  part  of  the  blood 
been  forced  out,  and  the  texture  flattened.  Hence  the  sinking 
;he  lungs  after  pressure,  would  afford  a stronger  reason  for 
posing  that  respiration  had  not  taken  place. 

Jut  if  the  several  portions  of  lung  float,  both  before  and  after 
ssure ; and  this  buoyancy  be  taken  as  a proof  of  respiration,  do 
two  objections  urged  with  success  against  the  earlier  test,  viz., 
refaction  and  inflation,  hold  good  against  this  modern  test  also  ? 
?he  objection  on  the  score  of  putrefaction  falls  at  once  to  the 
und ; for  the  mere  pressure  of  the  fingers  expels  the  air  gene- 
id  by  putrefaction,  and  causes  the  lungs  to  sink.  There  re- 
ns,  then,  the  single  objection  of  inflation. 

That  air  introduced  into  the  lungs  by  inflation  will  render  them 
lyant,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; but  whether  pressure  wflll  dis- 
juish  the  buoyancy  due  to  respiration  from  that  due  to  infla- 
j is  a question  that  demands  very  careful  consideration. 

The  addition  of  pressure  to  the  old  hydrostatic  test  was  sug- 
ted  by  Bedard,  and  introduced  into  practice  in  this  country 
Dr.  Taylor,*  and  Mr.  Jennings,t  both  of  whom  employed  it 
1 diagnostic  mark.  The  former  concludes  from  repeated  ex- 
iments,  “ that  air,  introduced  by  artificial  inflation,  may,  under 
circumstances,  be  expelled  by  compression,  if  the  experiment 
properly  performed,  and  the  pressure  continued  a sufficient 
gth  of  time.”!  Mr.  Jennings  states,  “that  air  introduced  into 
i lungs  by  artificial  inflation,  may  be  expelled  by  pressure,  so 
it  the  lungs  will  sink  in  water,”  and  on  the  other  hand,  that 
fter  respiration,  the  air  cannot  be  expelled  from  the  lungs  with- 
i completely  breaking  down  the  structure  of  every  part  of  the 

B;an.  Any  part,  however  small,  not  thus  broken  down,  will 
itinue  to  float.” 

This  statement  of  Mr.  Jennings  respecting  respired  air  is  cor- 

' ‘ London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,’  Nov.  1832,  and  Jan.  and  May,  1833. 
t ‘Trans,  of  Prov.  Med.  and  Surg.  Association  for  1833.’ 
t ‘Guy’s  Hospital  Reports,’  No.  v. 
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rected  by  Dr.  Taylor,  on  the  authority  of  Case  III.  in  the  Essay 
cited.*  This  case  proves  “ that  air,  from  respiration”  (imperfert>  H 
respiration),  “may,  by  very  moderate  pressure,  be  forced  out  from  )• 
divided  portions  of  the  organs while  Case  II.  shows  “ that 
there  are  no  satisfactory  means  of  distinguishing  artificial  inflation  If 
from  feeble  respiration.”  Schmitt  also  reports  a case  in  which 
only  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung  of  an  infant  that  had  lived  ff 
twenty-four  hours,  and  in  vvhich  inflation  had  not  been  practise^  |f 
floated,  and  that  imperfectly,  but  sank  again  when  forcibh  (t 
compressed.f 

This  test,  then,  does  not  distinguish  imperfect  respiration  froir  ;♦ 
imperfect  inflation.  On  the  other  hand,  my  experiments  made  ii  ii 
the  year  1841  prove  that  lungs  completely  distended  by  inflation  M 
cannot  be  made  to  sink  by  pressure  short  of  that  wliich  destroy*  1 1' 
their  texture;  and  that  lungs  so  distended  with  air  differ  fron 
those  that  have  breathed  completely  only  by  requiring  somewha  )l 
more  pressure  to  make  them  sink.  ' • 

I subjoin  an  account  of  one  of  these  experiments  from  note  1 1 
taken  at  the  time : — ' i 

“ I took  the  lungs  of  a child  two  months  old  who  had  died  ( I f 
marasmus,  and  the  lungs  of  a foetus,  still-born  at  eight  month  | ) 
I inflated  the  foetal  lungs  completely,  and  in  doing  so  rupturc^j  | 
the  air-cells,  and  produced  emphysema  over  the  entire  surface,  i 1 1 
that  when  I censed  to  inflate  them,  the  lungs  rapidly  collapse- 1 
1 then  took  one  lobe  from  the  lung  of  either  body,  and,  placir  ii 
them  together  in  a cloth,  submitted  them,  by  means  of  an  o 
sistant,  to  strong  pressure.  Both  portions  still  retained  the  I 
buoyancy.  I next  stood  on  the  cloth,  and  repeatedly  stamped  i | j 
it,  but  still  both  floated,  though  their  structure  was  almost  d i i 
stroyed.  I then  took  a portion  from  the  lungs  of  both  childrei ) I 
distinguishing  the  lung  which  had  breathed  by  the  darker  cole  ; 
of  its  central  portion,  placed  them  both  together  in  the  sat  ) 
cloth,  and  proceeded  as  before.  After  applying  pressure  I 
twisting  the  cloth  strongly,  both  pieces  continued  to  float ; th  i 
retained  their  buoyancy  even  after  they  were  trodden  on,  a ( 
it  was  not  till  they  were  pounded  with  the  heel,  and  their  stn  | 
ture  thoroughly  broken  up,  that  the  inflated  portion  sank;  t | 
portion  of  the  lungs  which  had  breathed  still  floated,  though  i | 
perfectly.  On  pounding  this  portion  of  lung  a second  time,  t | 
likewise  sank.  A second  and  a third  experiment  led  to  the  sa:  j 
result,  the  inflated  portion  of  lung  sinking  after  a less  degree' j 

i! 

* The  child  survived  six  hours,  and  breathed  very  imperfectly, 
t Schmitt,  ‘Neue  Yersuche,’  &o.,  93rd  observation,  p.  217. 
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t iure  than  the  portion  which  had  breathed,  but  the  structure 
I r in  both  portions  broken  up  before  their  buoyancy  was  de- 
^ jed.”  Another  series  of  experiments  yielded  the  same 

rt(G.).  ' . ^ 

I in  these  experiments,  pressure,  short  of  that  required  to 
I k down  the  structure  of  the  lung,  had  caused  the  inflated 
^ ons  to  sink,  while  the  portions  that  had  breathed  did  not 
s till  their  structure  was  destroyed,  we  could  understand  how 
j sure  might  become  a means  of  diagnosis  j but  as  the  only 
c I'ence  is  one  of  degree,  and  as,  in  any  given  case,  we  have  to 
( line  a portion  of  lung  separately,  and  not  side  by  side  with 
c, which  we  can  take  as  a standard  of  comparison,  it  is  obvious 
I this  test  is  not  applicable  to  medico-legal  purposes. 

; has  been  objected  that  these  experiments,  made  on  lungs  in- 
1,  d out  of  the  body,  do  not  admit  of  application  to  the  case  of 
1 :s  inflated  within  the  body.  This  objection,  of  whichit  is  diflScult 
I je  the  validity,  has  happily  been  obviated  by  experiments  upon 
1 s successfully  inflated  within  the  body.  Two  such  cases,  of 
:h  one  was  reported  in  the  ‘ Medical  Times,’  Nov.  30,  1844, 

3 communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Henry  Browne,  of  Manchester, 

■ two  similar  cases,  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Hensley,  were  published  in 
‘ Medical  Times,’  Feb.  8,  1845.  All  these  children  were  still- 
1,  and  the  lungs  were  extensively  inflated ; but  they  could  not 
made  to  sink  by  pressure  till  their  structure  was  broken 
(G.). 

: 'he  only  objections,  then,  to  the  hydrostatic  test,  coupled  with 
1 pressure  as  will  dispel  the  products  of  putrefaction,  are 
le; — 1.  The  lungs  may  sink,  and  yet  the  child  have  breathed  j 
the  respiration  may  have  been  too  imperfect  to  render  any 
: of  them  buoyant.  2.  The  lungs  may  sink,  though  respira- 
' have  taken  place,  in  consequence  of  disease.  3.  The  lungs 
if  float,  and  yet  the  child  not  have  breathed,  in  consequence  of 
Htion. 

yhe  following  additional  tests  of  respiration  have  been  proposed : 

This  statement,  made  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  has  been 
e confirmed  by  Casper.  He  says ; “ It  is  quite  incorrect  to  suppose,  as  has 
i done,  that  the  air  can  be  easily  forced  by  compression  out  of  lungs 
Icially  inllated,  but  not  out  of  those  which  have  respired,  or,  at  least, 
it  is  more  easy  to  do  so  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter.  Doth  of 
e ideas  are  perfectly  erroneous,  as  1 have  been  taught  by  innumerable 
Uriments,  renewed  every  session  in  the  course  of  my  lectures.  The  air 
mined  in  the  pulmonary  cells,  in  whichever  of  these  modes  it  has  been 
jOduced,  can  never  again  be  expelled,  even  by  the  employment  of  the 
lost  violence,  as  by  standing  with  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  upon  a 
^ of  lung,  &o.;  and  the  portion  of  lung  thus  forcibly  compressed,  floats 
jostaswell  after  its  compression  as  before  it.” — Handbook,  vol.  iii.p.  67. 
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but  though  corroborative  of  other  evidence,  they  have  no  inde- . 
pendent  value.  ; 

Changes  in  Size  and,  Shape  of  Chest. — The  chest  before  respira.- 
tion  is  stated  to  be  small,  narrow,  and  flattened ; after  respiration  |r 
to  be  larger,  and  rounder.  This  test  is  not  wanted  in  cases  of  m 
complete  respiration,  while  in  imperfect  respiration  the  presnmej* 
changes  do  not  occur.  It  is  needless  in  the  one  case  and  useless  H 
;n  the  other.  I. 

Change  in  Position  of  Diaphragm. — The  diaphragm,  before  ir 
respiration,  is  stated  to  be  arched  and  to  rise  high  in  the  chest;  tr 
after  respiration,  to  be  flattened  and  depressed.  This  sign  is  open  I 
to  the  same  objection  as  the  foregoing.  •' 

Increased  Volume  of  the  Lungs. — The  lungs  are  stated  to  be  it 
more  bulky  after  respiration  ; this  increased  size  being  dae  |r 
partly  to  afflux  of  blood,  but  mainly  to  admission  of  air.  Tbii  |f 
test  is  condemned  by  what  has  been  already  said  of  the  stafli. 
lung-tests.  It  also  is  needless  when  respiration  is  perfect  or  ex  | ; 
tensive,  and  useless  when  imperfect.  I j 

Altered  Position  of  the  Lungs. — Before  respiration,  the  long  ; i 
lie  flir  back  in  the  chest,  leaving  the  thymus  and  pericardinr  i \ 
uncovered,  and  presenting  sharp  edges ; after  respiration  the  ) , 
project  forwards,  seem  to  fill  the  chest,  nearly  cover  the  thymo  ) 5 
and  pericardium,  and  have  rounded  edges.  This  is  a descriptioS)  ( 
of  foetal  lungs  and  of  those  that  have  fully  respired : it  is  inaj 
plicable  to  cases  of  imperfect  respiration  j for,  in  all  these  poin'  | i 
foetal  lungs  closely  resemble  those  that  have  breathed  imperfect!  1 ) 
Altered  Consistence  of  the  Lungs. — Before  respiration,  the  lun;  ; j 
are  dense  as  liver ; after  respiration,  spongy  and  crepitant.  ^\Tif  1 1 
they  are  spongy  and  crepitant,  they  have,  of  course,  received  aii  j, 
but  that  air  may  have  been  either  inflated  or  breathed.  In  in  1) 
perfect  respiration,  the  change  in  the  lungs  does  not  extend  b |.| 
yond  the  limits  of  the  developed  air-cells.  i , 

Weight  of  Liver  compared  with  Weight  of  Pody.—kvi  t ♦ 
respiration,  part  of  the  blood  whieb  had  circulated  through  tJ  | f; 
liver  is  diverted  to  the  lungs.  The  liver,  therefore,  loses  weigl  I ■} 
Bernt,  of  Vienna,  availed  himself  of  this  fiict  to  encumber  t j } 
subject  of  infanticide  with  another  useless  test ; and  Orhla  to  t i 
the  needless  pains  to  submit  it  to  experiment.  All  the  objc  i • 
tions  already  advanced  against  the  static  lung-tests,  and  all  tlr : t 
might  be  urged  against  any  test  whatever,  apply  to  this. 

To  all  the  foregoing  tests,  then,  there  is  one  simple  objection-  ; J 
when  respiration  is  complete  they  are  needless,  and  when  imp(  1 i 
feet,  useless ; and  they  do  not  distinguish  inflation  from  respn  ; » 
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, which  is  the  only  information  not  obtained  by  the  first  glance 

he  surface  of  the  lungs.*  . , , , . 

careful  examination  of  the  lungs  themselves  is  the  best  and 
necessary  means  of  determining  whether  or  not  they  have 
ived  air  through  the  air-passages.  If  the  air-cells  are  de- 
ped,  it  can  only  be  by  respiration  or  inflation,  and  the  number 
ells  so  developed  is  the  best  measure  of  the  extent  to  which 
;e  processes  have  been  carried.  The  eye  detects  these  signs 
he  admission  of  air  where  the  quantity  is  too  small  lo  render 
portion  of  their  texture  buoyant. 

'he  practical  directions  for  determining  the  question  of  rc- 
ation  are,  therefore,  very  simple.  Proceed  at  once  to  extract 
’ lungs,  taking  care  not  to  injure  them  or  the  surrounding 
ins:  examine  them  closely,  and  if  they  have  throughout  the 
lur  and  texture  of  the  adult  liver,  respiration  has  not  taken 
;e ; but  if  the  surface  is  mottled  with  bright  vermilion  or  rose- 
> lured  spots,  and  these  spots  contain  developed  air-cells,  then 
iiiration  or  inflation  has  taken  place. 

I The  resemblance  then  of  the  effects  of  inflation  to  those  of  re- 
[•ation  is  the  only  difficulty  which  we  encounter  in  ascertaining 
llether  a new-born  child  has,  or  has  not,  breathed.  Ibis 
Kculty  cannot  be  overcome  by  any  lung-test,  but  it  may  be 
Iterially  lessened  by  some  very  obvious  considerations, 
lit  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  lungs  of  an  infant  may 
I inflated  through  the  mouth,  without  the  aid  of  any  instru- 
lEiit.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  secure  the  nostrils,  to  force  the 
Ipdpipe  back  on  the  gullet,  and  to  imitate  the  movements  of 
l^iration  by  alternately  compressing  and  releasing  the  chest. 
Sur  instances  of  such  successful  inflation  are  referred  to  at 
1 115  of  this  work.  Schmitt  succeeded  more  than  oncef  in  com- 
Iptely  inflating  the  lungs  in  this  way  ; in  two  so  perfectly,  “ that 
tt  even  a single  point  was  to  be  found  in  either  lung  into  which 
He  air  had  not  penetrated.”!  Such  complete  inflation  is  not 
ladily  effected  even  out  of  the  body  ; for  I have  repeatedly 
■moved  the  lungs,  and  inflated  them  by  the  blowpipe,  and  in  no 
Hse  have  I been  able  to  expand  their  entire  texture  without 
■pturing  some  of  the  superficial  air-cells  (G.).  It  is  not  easy, 
■erefore,  even  for  an  instructed  and  skilful  person,  to  effect  a 

l|  * TherefinementB  of  balances  and  graduated  jars,  with  which  some  German 
Bthors  have  encumbered  the  hydrostatic  test,  may  be  safely  consigned  to 
fclivion. 

■ t Op.  cit.  Experiments  Ixxx.  and  xcviii.,  also  x.  xliii.  and  xlix. 

■ t Elsasser,  as  quoted  by  Casper,  was  far  from  successful  in  his  attempts  to 
Bflate  the  lungs  of  the  dead  infant  without  opening  the  chest  or  abdomen. 
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complete  expansion  of  the  lungs;  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  \ 
that  such  complete  inflation  could  not  he  practised  by  an  un- 
skilful one.  If,  then,  it  were  urged  on  atrial  for  infanticide,  that 
the  mother  had  tried  to  save  the  life  of  her  child  by  inflating  its 
lungs  (for  the  supposition  that  this  might  he  done  maliciously  to  ' 
criminate  the  mother  is  simply  absurd),  and  it  appeared,  in  . 
evidence  that  the  lungs  were  completely  expanded,  the  plea  must 
fall  to  the  ground.  But  even  if  the  lungs  were  found  very  iraper.;;|J 
fectlj'  distended,  it  admits  of  grave  doubt  whether  tins  could  be  ef-  ' 
fected  by  an  uninstructed  and  unpractised  female  recently  delivered. 

But  to  make  this  plea  of  inflation  by  the  mother  feasible,  she  ‘ 
must  have  shown  her  anxiety  to  preserve  the  life  of  her  offspring,'  ' 
at  least  by  making  some  preparations  for  her  delivery,  and  pre-  ' 
paring  clothes  for  her  child.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  ^ 
alleged  infanticide,  no  such  preparations  have  been  made ; and 
the  plea  of  inflation  would  be  still  less  tenable  in  that  large  class  * 
of  cases  where  the  child’s  body  bears  marks  of  violence.  ' 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  distinguish  inflation  from 
respiration.  Metzger  gives  no  less  than  four  diagnostic  marks,' ' i 
and  states  that  inflation  is  distinguished  by  incomplete  distensiorf  ■ ; 
of  the  lungs,  by  flatness  of  the  chest,  by  absence  of  crepitation  ; 
when  the  lungs  are  incised,  but  chiefly  by  their  bloodless  state,  . 
such  state  not  being  accounted  for  by  previous  hsemorrhage.  A1 
these  distinctions  are  unfounded  ; for  imperfect  respiration  alsc 
produces  incomplete  distension  with  flatness  of  chest,  and  absence  \ 
of  crepitation  ; and  these  may  coincide  with  a bloodless  state  o)  i 
the  lungs.  The  static  lung-tests  have  also  been  used  as  means  o ;( 
diagnosis  ; but  as  they  do  not  distinguish  respiration  from  non 
respiration,  and  inflated  lungs  are,  as  concerns  the  blood  the3 
contain,  in  the  state  of  lungs  which  have  not  breathed,  the  statif  ! 
lung-tests  may  be  pronounced  useless  for  this  purpose. 

There  is  fortunately  one  available  distinction  on  which  littb 
stress  has  been  laid.  In  all  unskilful  attempts  to  inflate  the  lungi 
through  the  mouth,  air  passes  in  considerable  quantity  into  tin 
stomach ; so  that  its  absence  from  that  organ  would  go  far  t ; 
prove  that  inflation  had  not  been  practised.*  , 

If,  now,  by  careful  inspection  of  the  lungs,  we  have  convince!'  | 
ourselves  that  respiration  has  taken  place  or  inflation  been  prac  ; 
tised ; that  the  stomach  does  not  contain  air,  and  that  the  circum;  j 
stantial  evidence,  strengthened  by  general  considerations  respectiii|i  j 
the  difiiculty  of  inflating  the  lungs,  renders  the  plea  of  inflation  un 

* Casper  points  out  as  signs  of  inflation,  crepitation  on  incision  withou  , 
escape  of  blood-froth,  rupture  of  cells,  a bright  cinnabar  red  colour  withou 
marbling,  and  (perhaps)  air  in  the  stomach  and  intestmes.  vol.  m.  p.  «8.  j 
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ble  and  leaves  no  alternative  but  that  the  infant  had  breathe  , 
rther  inquiry  is  still  needed  before  we  can  assert  that  it  was 
» alive,  in  the  sense  the  law  attaches  to  that  term.  The  question 
to  he  answered  is  Did  the  infant  breathe  before,  during. 

fter  birth  ? , n 

Lespiration  may  take  place  before  complete  delivery,  a.  in  the 
lb ; 1.  in  the  passages ; and  c.  after  the  delivery  of  the  head. 

. Respiration  may  take  place  in  the  womb  in  cases  ot  face- 
lentation;  but  this  is  a rare  event,  occurring  only  once  in 
veries.  In  this  position,  too,  respiration  would  be  extreme  y 
lerfect,  so  that  any  considerable  expansion  of  the  lungs  would 

tnce  negative  the  supposition  of  the  child  having  l^eathed 
lin  the  womb,  and  perished  before  complete  delivery.* 

, Respiration  may  also  occur  during  the  passage  through  the 
ina ; especially  if  the  hand  is  introduced  to  facilitate  tedious 
lur,  or  change  the  position  of  the  child.  It  must  also  be 
litted  to  be  possible  in  the  absence  of  manual  assistance,  when 
parts  of  the  mother  are  capacious  ; but  in  these  cases,^  too, 
piration  would  probably  be  very  imperfect,  so  that  a consider- 
e distension  of  the  lungs  would  negative  the  supposition  ot 
piration  having  occurred  only  in  the  vagina. 

Respiration  after  delivery  of  the  head,  and  before  complete 
laration  of  the  body  from  the  mother,  is  a common  event.  In 
ih  a case  there  is  not  likely  to  he  any  serious  impediment  to 
nplete  delivery.  Schmitt  relates  no  less  than  nine  such  cases 
lich  occurred  in  his  own  practice,  and  in  all  of  them  the  child 
IS  born  alive.  On  the  other  hand,  a few  cases  are  recorded  in 
lich  children  having  breathed  in  this  situation  perished  before 
e completion  of  the  labour  ; and  this  may  happen  to  children 
eathing  in  the  womb  or  in  the  passages. 

The  possibility  of  respiration  before  complete  separation  is  thus 
aced  beyond  a doubt ; and  it  is  evident  that  the  mere  inspection 
the  lungs  would  not  enable  us  to  assert  positively  that  respira- 
jn  took  place  before,  during,  or  after  the  birth.  But  if  the  lungs 
•e  found  fully  or  even  largely  distended,  with  air,  it  will  he  safe 
) assume  that  respiration  had  not  taken  place  only  in  these 
tuations,  but  that  the  child  was  born  alive. 

But  we  may  succeed  in  obtaining  better  evidence  of  live-birth 
lian  the  state  of  the  lungs  can  afford,  by  a careful  examination  of 
;her  parts  of  the  body  ; — of  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  bladder ; 
f the  organs  of  circulation,  umbilical  cord,  skin,  and  middle  ear. 

* With  reffard  to  this  **  vagitus  utcrinua” — this  respiration  in  the  womb, 

3 a fact  of  practicai  value  in  cases  of  infanticide,  Casper  expresses  a very 
istlflable  scepticism.  Vol.  Ui.  p.  40. 
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As  the  changes  in  the  organs  of  circulation,  umhilical  cord,  and  ■ 
skin,  are  both  proofs  of  live-birth,  and  means  of  determining  how 
long  a child  has  survived,  they  will  be  reserved  till  the  indieatioq 
afforded  by  the  state  of  the  internal  viscera  have  been  considere 
The  stomach  in  still-born  children,  according  to  Tardieu,  is  linAi 
with  a glairy  mucus  free  from  air-buhbles,  but  after  respiration  I |l 


contains  saliva  and  air-bubbles  swallowed  during  the  establishmqit  il* 
of  respiration.  Later  it  may  contain  milk  or  farinaceous  fo|d,«|f' 


proving  that  the  child  was  horn  alive,  and  had  lived  long  enoish  f 
to  be  fed.  Milk  is  readily  identified  by  its  physical  characters, py ) 
the  microscope  (see  figs.  12  and  13,  p.  81),  and  by  Trommer’s 
as  used  for  detecting  the  presence  of  sugar  in  urine.*  rarinaceoui 
food  may  be  identified  by  the  starch  it  contains,  which  hU  i 
characteristic  appearances  under  the  microscope,  and  strikes  wi^  • 
iodine-water  a blue  colour ; and  by  Trommer’s  test  if  the  foo4 
has  been  sweetened.  The  presence  of  blood  in  the  stomach  also: 
afibrds  a probability  of  live-birth,  for  it  is  more  likely  to  have 
been  swallowed  than  to  have  been  poured  into  the  stomach  as  the 
result  of  disease. 

The  large  intestines,  in  mature  still-born  children,  are  filled' 
with  meconium  ; and  though  this  may  be  partially  expelled  during 
labour,  a considerable  quantity  remains  in  all  cases  of  still-birth. 
Its  complete  expulsion,  therefore,  would  furnish  a strong  proba- 
bility that  a child  had  survived  its  birth.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  presence  of  a considei’able  quantity  in  the  intestines^ 
does  not  prove  the  child  to  have  been  still-born,  as  its  expulsion  : 
is  sometimes  delayed  for  some  hours  or  days. 

Breslau  says  that  the  intestinal  canal  of  still-born  children  con- 
tains no  gas,  and  that  the  occurrence  of  gas  in  the  canal  is  not 
dependent  on  the  presence  of  food,  but  due  to  the  act  of  respiration. 
It  shows  itself  first  in  the  stomach,  possibly  from  the  sw.allowingt 
of  air  during  inspiratory  efforts,  and  gradually  extends  along  the 
intestinal  canal.  In  proportion  to  the  duration  and  completenesa 
of  the  respiration  does  the  gaseous  distension  manifest  itself. 
Liman,  who  has  put  this  test  to  the  proof  in  several  cases,  thinks'- 
that  the  fact  of  the  intestinal  canal  of  a fresh  infant  being  found 
distended  With  air,  may  be  held  to  favour  the  idea  of  live-birth : ■ 
but  when  the  body  has  undergone  putrefaction,  it  is  not  to  be 
relied  on,  nor  in  cases  where  the  indications  of  respiration  are 
obscure.  See,  however.  Inflation,  p.  112. 


* Trommer’s  test.  Add  to  the  liquid  to  be  examined  a few  drops  of  a west 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  caustic  potass  in  excess,  and  apply  tm 
spirit-lamp.  The  liquid  assumes  a deep  violet  tint,  and  on  being:  ftirtnei 
heated  deposits  red  suboxide  of  copper.  This  test  gives  characteristic  resuiti 
with  the  whey  and  curd  of  milk,  as  well  as  with  liquids  containing  sugar. 
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1,  le  lladder  is  commonly  emptied  of  its  contents  soon  after 
V,  - hence,  if  found  empty,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  chdd 
, lirn  alive;  if  full,  that  it  was  still-born.  But  tins  sign  is 
t Ifallacious,  for  the  bladder  may  certainly  be  emptied  of  its 
; mts  during  labour,  and  replenished  should  the  child  survive 
r lirth  some  time.  The  statement  of  Casper  that  he  has 
« aumbered  times”  found  ?ifM  bladder  and  an  empty  rectum, 
c le  reverse,  deprives  these  signs,  taken  together,  of  any  value 

t might  be  supposed  to  possess.*  . ^ 

K he  voint  of  ossification  in  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur, 

.1  :en  of  in  the  note  to  p.  90  as  a test  of  age,  may  be  admitted 
k ng  the  signs  of  survivorship.  But  it  must  have  a very  limited 

A ication. 

• nr.  HOW  LONG  DID  THE  CHILD  SURVIVE  ITS  BIRTH  ? 

ur  means  of  answering  this  question^  are  less  precise  than 
( Ibe  desired.  The  extent  to  which  respiration  has  taken  place 
t lot  be  depen- 
■ I upon ; and  re- 

• I observations 
V 3 tended  great- 
u to  impair  the 
'1  c of  at  least 
t of  the  three 
)r  sjust  referred 
ui  namely  — a. 

: s nges  in  the  or- 
i‘)  3 of  circulation; 

Ui  'he  state  of  the 
I.i  lilicalcord;  and 
ii  'he  state  of  the 

1. 

> |!.  The  Organs 
« ) Circulation. — 
r.  I ire  exist  in  the 
I I u8  certain  tem- 
■j . ary  additions  to 
n organs  of  cir- 
ition  destined 
extra-uterine 
These  consist 
the  umbilical 
leries  (a  a), 
ich  return  the 

A uric  acid  infarction  of  the  straight  tubules  of  the  kidneys  in  new-born 
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Fig.  22. 


blood  of  the  foetus  to  the  mother;  the  umbilical  vein  (J), 
which  conveys  the  blood  of  the  mother  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  placenta,  to  the  foetus;  the  ductus  venosui 
(e),  which  conveys  part  of  the  mother’s  blood  direct  to  (A),  the 
ascending  cava ; the  ductus  arteriosus  (cl),  which  conveys  the 
blood  destined  after  birth  to  circulate  through  the  pulmonaiyf 
arteries  (A  A),  direct  into  (/)  the  descending  aorta ; and  the 
foramen  ovale  (a,  fig.  22),  situated  at  (e),  which,  by  establish- 
ing a communication  between  the  right  and  left  auricle, 
makes  the  double  heart  of  the  future  breathing  animal,  a single 

one  during  the  life  in  the  womb. 
All  these  parts,  being  unnecessary 
to  extra  uterine  life,  are  closed  after 
I birth.* 

The  ZTmbilical  Arteries  and 
Vein. — The  obliteration  of  the 
arteries  takes  place  much  sooner 
than  that  of  the  vein.  At  the  end 
of  twenty-four  hours  they  present 
a marked  contraction  and  thicken- 
ing of  their  coats  near  the  umbili- 
cus. At  the  end  of  two  days  the 
conti’action  extends  through  a 
great  part  of  their  length,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  third  day  nearly 
reaches  their  termination  in  the 
iliacs.  In  the  wmhilieal  vein  and  ductus  venosus,  during  the 
first  three  days,  there  is  only  a slight  contraction ; on  the  fourth  ^ 
this  is  more  marked,  and  on  the  fifth  it  is,  with  few'  exceptions,  ■ 
complete. 

The  changes  in  the  ductus  arteriosus  have  been  minutel.T  ' 
described  by  Bernt.  The  vessel  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  as . 
large  as  the  pulmonary  artery.  After  a few  respirations  it  con- 
tracts towards  the  aorta,  but  after  some  hours  or  days  uniformly 
throughout.  At  the  end  of  a week  it  has  shrunk  from  the  size 
of  a goose-quill  to  that  of  a crow-quill ; and  on  the  eighth  day 
is  obliterated  in  half  the  children,  and  about  the  ninth  or  tenth 
in  all. 


r 
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children,  first  described  by  Vernois,  was  at  one  time  considered  by  Virchow 
and  others  asa  sign  of  extra-uterine  life, and  conditioned  by  the  establishment  of 
respiration.  Tins,  however,  has  been  sliown  to  be  erroneous  by  tlic  ocourrsBce 
of  similar  deposits  In  the  kidneys  of  foetuses  which  have  undoubtedly  never 
breatlied. 

* In  tho  diagram  at  n.  121,  q g represent  the  iliac  arteries,  i the  descendinff 
cava,  and  I the  vessels  of  the’  portal  system,  derived  from  the  umbilical^ 


I 
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Tbe  period  of  obUteration  of  the  foramen  ovale  is  extremely 
riable.  Thus  Billard  found  it  closed  in  1 out  ot  18  infants  of 
lay  old  ; in  4 out  of  22  of  two  days ; in  3 out  of  22  of  three 
ys ; and  in  2 in  27  of  four  days  old.  Devergie  also  takes  note 
the  uncertain  period  at  which  the  foramen  is  closed.  It  often 
atinues  open  even  in  the  adult,  and,  in  some  cases,  without  any 

ngerous  consequences.  .... 

Bernt  gives  minute  but  useless  details  respecting  the  situation 
the  opening  of  the  fossa  ovalis  at  different  intervals  after 
rth.  Indeed,  the  confidence  formerly  placed  in  the  closure  of 
e several  foetal  vessels  and  of  the  foramen  ovale,  as  signs  of 
-e-hirth,  and  in  their  order  and  progress  of  obliteration,  as 
sans  of  determining,  with  some  approach  to  accuracy,  how 
ag  a child  had  survived  its  birth,  has  been  lately  rudely 
aken ; for  it  has  been  shown  that,  on  the  one  hand,  all  the 
I ssels  and  the  foramen  ovale  may  be  found  open  in  children 
II bo  have  lived  several  days;  and,  on  the  other,  that  even  the 
[fetus  arteriosus  and  foramen  ovale  may  be  closed  within  a few 
Ifinutes  after  birth,  and,  in  rare  instances,  previous  to  it. 

[of  the  patency  of  the  foetal  vessels  after  live-birth,  a good 
ijample  is  given  by  Mr.  Henry  Lee,  in  his  ‘ Pathological  and 
Birgical  Observations,’  p.  116.  The  umbilical  vein,  ductus 
tnosus,  ductus  arteriosus,  and  left  umbilical  artery,  were  all 
loen,  the  right  being  closed  only  near  the  umbilicus,  and  yet 
||e  child  from  which  the  preparation  was  taken  died  from  um- 
ilical  haemorrhage  when  a fortnight  old,  and  six  days  after  the 
jjparation  of  the  funis.  Similar  cases  have  been  reported  by 
jlirg  and  others.  On  the  other  hand,  the  little  importance 
■lich  attaches  to  the  closure  of  the  foetal  vessels  and  foramen 
■ale  is  shown  by  a case  reported,  by  Dr.  Norman  Chevers,  to 
■e  Pathological  Society,  January,  1847.  The  child  had  lived 
■ly  fifteen  minutes,  and  yet  the  ductus  arteriosus  was  found 
fciformly  contracted  so  as  only  to  admit  the  shank  of  a large  pin, 
Biile  its  coats  exceeded  in  thickness  those  of  any  other  large 
kssel.  Dr.  Chevers  thought  that  the  contraction  took  place 
jpfore  birth  ; an  opinion  which  receives  some  countenance  from 
fee  fact  that  the  duct  has  been  found  absent.  Of  the  very 
»rly  closure  of  the  foramen  ovale,  a remarkable  case  was  re- 
Iprted  by  Mr.  Smith,  at  a later  meeting  of  the  same  Society 
'jpec.  7,  1847).  The  child  died  comatose  at  the  end  of  sixteen 
Iburs,  and  tbe  foramen  ovale  was  found  closed  by  a strong  reti- 
Iplated  membrane  firmly  attached  to  its  distinct  annulus,  imper- 
! jous,  and  pouched.  Dr.  Chevers  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
t this  case,  also,  the  closure  had  taken  place  before  birth. 
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The  open  state  of  the  foetal  vessels  and  foramen  ovale  is  there- 
fore no  proof  of  still-birth  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  ductus  arteriosus  and  closure  of  the  foramen  ovale  are 
quite  consistent  with  a very  short  period  of  survivorship.  So 
that  the  medico-legal  value  of  these  tests  is  nearly  on  a par  with 
that  of  the  static  lung-tests.  The  open  state  of  the  vessels  ^ 
affords  a low  probability  of  still-birth,  and  the  contraction  or 
closure  of  one  or  more  of  them  of  live-birth ; but  not  of  the 
length  of  time  that  the  child  has  survived  its  birth. 

b.  Changes  in  the  Umhilical  Cord, — In  a new-born  child  the 
umbilical  cord  is  fresh,  firm,  round,  and  of  a bluish  colour ; its  : 
vessels  still  contain  blood ; and  its  size  varies  with  the  gelati-  ■ 
nous  fluid  it  contains.  The  shrinking,  withering,  or  mum7nijkc^ 
tion  of  the  cord  is  the  first  change : it  commences  at  the  ligature, 
and  gradually  extends  to  the  navel.  In  some  cases  it  begins'  ■ 
directly  after  birth  ; in  others  not  till  the  lapse  of  some  hours ; it  ; 
is  rarely  delayed  beyond  thirty  hours  or  two  days,  and  never  longer  - 
than  three.  Tlie^cord  is  now  flabby,  and  sometimes  a distinct  red 
circle  is  perceptible  round  its  insertion,  with  inflammatory  thicken- 
ing and  slight  purulent  secretion.  The  second  change  is  desicca- 
tion. The  cord  first  assumes  a reddish-brown  colour,  and  becomes 
semi-transparent,  it  is  then  flattened  and  shrivelled ; and  when  the 
process  is  still  more  advanced  it  becomes  quite  transparent,  and 
of  the  colour  of  parchment,  the  umbilical  vessels  being  con- 
tracted, and  containing  clotted  blood,  or  they  are  completed 
obliterated.  This  process  of  desiccation  sets  in  from  one  or  two 
to  four  days  after  birth,  and  may  be  complete  in  from  one  to  five 
days,  but  the  usual  period  is  three  days.  The  next  stage  is  the 
falling  off  of  the  cord ; this  usually  happens  on  the  fifth  day. 
Cicatrization  of  the  umbilicus,  the  last  change,  takes  place 
about  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  day.  This  description  is  based 
chiefly  on  the  observations  of  Billard. 

The  changes  in  the  cord  of  a child  born  dead,  are  merely  the 
common  consequences  of  putrefaction.  Desiccation  does  not 
occur  till  after  the  latest  period  at  which  it  takes  place  in  the 
cord  of  a living  child ; and  the  cord  does  not  separate,  though 
the  cuticle  can  be  readily  peeled  off.  Casper  has  shown  that  the 
first  change  (mummification)  is  not  a vital  process;  but  that  it 
happens  with  portions  of  the  cord  cut  off  and  exposed.  He  does 
not,  therefore,  attach  to  it  “ the  slightest  value  ns  a proof  of 
extra-uterine  life ! ” But  he  considers  the  bright  red  ring  sur- 
rounding the  insertion  of  the  cord,  with  inflammatory  thicken- 
ing, and  slight  purulent  secretion,  as  affording  “ irrefragable 
proof  of  tlio  extra-uterine  life  of  the  child.”  This  red  hnc 
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jires  to  be  distinguished  from  a narrower  circle  found  in  still- 
1 children.  _ 

. Change  in  the  /Si-irt.— This  consists  in  an  exfoliation  ot  the 
lermis,  in  scales,  or  as  a fine  dust,  beginning  on  the  abdomen, 
ending  successively  to  the  chest,  groins,  axillse,  interscapular 
ce,  and  limbs,  and  ending  with  the  hands  and  feet.  It  may 
;in  when  the  child  is  a day  old,  but  may  he  delayed  till  the 
rd  or  fourth  day.  It  lasts,  also,  a variable  period— of  thirty 
rs  or  two  months,  and  longest  in  feeble  and  delicate  children. 
This,  too,  is  a vital  process,  differing  essentially  from  that 
aration  of  cuticle  which  takes  place  in  consequence  of  putre- 
tion.  Although  the  period  of  its  occurrence  is  variable,  its 
stence  afibrds  clear  proof  that  the  child  has  survived  its  birth.* 
d.  State  of  the  Middle  'Ear. — In  the  foetal  condition  the 
ddle  ear  does  not  contain  air,  but  is  filled  up  by  a sub-epithelial 
icous  or  embryonal  connective  tissue.  Wreden,']'  supported 
Weudt,J  has  founded  on  the  disappearance  of  this  tissue  a test 
respiration  and  extra-uterine  life.  Its  disappearance  varies 
newhat  with  the  activity  of  the  respiratory  process.  In 
neral  it  is  entirely  gone,  and  its  place  taken  by  air  twenty- 
ur  hours  after  birth.  If  the  tissue  exists,  it  is  argued  that 
ipiration  has  not  occurred;  if  it  is  entirely  replaced  by  air, 
jspiration  is  proved;  if  instead  of  air  the  cavity  contains 
aniotic  or  other  fluid,  this  is  an  indication  of  active  respiratory 
Forts  in  the  medium  which  fills  it. 

From  an  examination  of  38  cases  in  reference  to  these  state- 
ents.  Dr.  F.  Ogston§  concludes  that  the  absence  of  the 
lUcous  tissue  is  pretty  sure  indication  of  respiration,  but  that 
le  time  of  its  complete  disappearance  varies  from  a few  hours  to 
Ivo  or  three  weeks. 

The  following  table,  based  on  Billard’s  observations,  presents, 
t one  view,  the  principal  changes  just  described,  the  probable 

tite  of  their  occurrence,  and  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which 
le  foramen  ovale  and  ductus  arteriosus  have  been  found  operi.: — 


Hillard : ‘ Maladies  des  Enfants,'  pp.  13-24. 
t ‘ Yierteljahrsch.  f.  Gerich.  Med.’  xxi.  2.  1874,  p.  208. 
t ‘Arch.  d’Heilkimde,’  xiv.  2.  1873,  p.  97. 

§ Ogston’s  ‘ Lect,  on  Med.  Jurisp.,’  p.  242. 
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Days. 

rTtnbiUoal 

Cord. 

Foramen 
Ovale. 
Open 
per  cent. 

Ductus 
Arteri- 
osus. 
Opeu 
per  cent. 

Umbilical 

Arteries. 

Umbilical 

Vein. 

Ductus  1 
Vcnosus.1 

,1 

1 

Withering. 

74 

68 

Open. 

Open. 

Open,  1 

2 

... 

68 

69 

Obliterated. 

Open. 

Open. 

3 

Desiccating. 

64 

68 

Obliterated. 

Open. 

Open, 

4 

Separating. 

63 

63 

... 

Contracted. 

Coutractedj 

4 

5 

45 

62 

Obliterated. 

Obliterated 

* 

8 

Separated. 

25 

16 

10 

Cicatrization 

to 

commencing. 

12 

Complete. 

The  two  questions — 1.  Was  the  child  born  alive  ? and,  2.  It  : 
born  alive,  how  long  has  it  survived  its  birth  ? having  been  r 
answered,  we  may  have  next  to  inquire. 


HOW  LONG  HAS  THE  CHILD  BEEN  DEAD  ? ■ 

Post-mortem  changes  occur  in  the  same  order  in  the  infant  as  t 
in  the  adult.  The  animal  heat  first  disappears,  rigidity  then  r 
ensues,  and  putrefaction  follows.  The  body  of  the  new-born  ■ ^ 
infant  cools  very  quickly ; the  rigidity  is  less,  and  does  not  last  so  > 
long  as  in  the  adult ; and  putrefaction,  according  to  Dever^e,  i 
goes  on  more  rapidly,  facts  which  will  have  to  be  borne  in  mind  ■ , 
in  applying  the  principles  laid  down  in  a future  chapter.  (See  » : 
Putrefaction.)  The  effects  of  intra-uterlne  maceration  (p.  102) 
must  not  be  confounded  with  those  of  putrefaction. 

CAHSE  OF  DEATH. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  life  of  a child  may  be 
sacrificed,  within  a short  period  of  its  birth,  without  violence  on 
the  mother’s  part : a.  It  may  be  immature  or  feeble;  b.  It  may 
encounter  obstacles  to  the  continuance  of  respiration;  or,  c.  a i 

congenital  disease  may  shorten  life.  _ _ 

a.  The  death  of  an  infant  after  a few  respirations,  in  spite  oi  , 
the  most  skilful  and  persevering  attempts  to  restore  animation,  is  i 
an  event  well  known  to  every  accoucheur  ; and  must  be  a common 
occurrence  in  children  born  under  circumstances  which  preclutie 
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tual  assistance.  The  most  common  causes  of  early  death  are 
kg  and  tedious  labour,  hasinorrhage,  continued  interruption 
Je  circulation  through  the  cord ; and  immaturity  or  feebleness, 
(causes,  too,  which  occasion  still-birth  promote  the  early  death 
iildron  born  alive.  Thus,  more  large  infants  perish  in  the  birth, 
|e  soon  after,  than  small  ones,  and  more  males  (as  being  larger) 
(females;  and  more  in  a first  pregnancy  than  in  subsequent 

I Illegitimate  children  in  the  absence  of  violence,  or  of  in- 
onal  neglect,  would  seem  to  be  specially  liable  to  be  still-born 
) die  soon  after  birth  ; the  reports  of  obstetric  practitioners 
4r  that,  while  the  mortality  of  legitimate  children  is  about  1 in 
■(that  of  the  illegitimate  is  about  1 in  10  ; the  deaths  of  males 
jg  to  those  of  females  ns  about  7 to  5. 

d The  chief  obstacles  to  the  breathing  are  the  contact  of  the 

Jit’s  mouth  with  some  soft  and  yielding  object,  with  blood, 
discharges,  or  water;  and  the  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the 
th,  nostrils,  and  air-passages.  Respiration  may  also  be  pre- 
J;ed  by  the  child  being  born  in  the  membranes. 

J.  The  congenital  diseases  that  prevent  the  establishment  of 
ijvitnl  processes,  or  render  their  continuance  for  any  length  of 
1^  impossible,  have  their  seat  in  the  three  organs  most  essential 


^fe — the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  the  brain, 
llliseases  of  the  heart  and  large  vessels  are  rare  in  infancy  ; but 
fraction,  or  early  closure,  of  the  foetal  vessels  (p.  123)  affords 
Resumption  of  death  from  natural  causes. 

Illiseases  of  the  lungs  are  more  important.  Of  these  the  follow- 
are  the  chief:  1.  Hepatization  (red  and  grey),  the  consequence 
)neumonia  before  birth.  2.  Pulmonary  apoplexy.  3.  Tubercles. 
Edema.  5.  A disease  described  by  Devergie,  as  oedema  lardaci- 
ne.  And  6.  A state  known  as  atelectasis.  The  three  conditions 
itelectasis,  pulmonary  apoplexy,  and  oedema  lardaeiforme  are 
strated  in  portions  of  lungs  in  the  annexed  figure,  of  which  1. 
ws  atelectasis  as  figured  by  Jbrg.  2.  The  oedema  described  and 


Fig.  23. 
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fio-ured  by  Devergie.  And  3.  Pulmonary  apoplexy  from  a child  i 
three  weeks  old,  one  of  several  infants  of  the  same  family,  that 
had  died  about  the  same  age  from  embarrassed  respiration. 

These  diseases  may  affect  the  whole  lungs  or  a part  only.  In  r 
the  first  case,  respiration  cannot  be  perfectly  established,  nor  the 
child  long  survive  its  birth ; when,  however,  the  disease  is  partial,  ii 
it  shortens  life  in  proportion  to  its  extent. 

The  state  of  lung  to  which  Dr.  Jorg  of  Leipsig  gave  the  name  ’ ■ 
of  atelectasis  or  imperfect  expansion,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a n 
disease,  but  an  absence  of  respiration  and  persistence  of  the  fceUl  t 
state  found  to  a greater  or  less  extent  in  most  new-born  children,  li 
and  continuing  for  days  or  weeks.  The  lungs  in  the  unexpanded  n 


parts  are  perfectly  healthy. 

The  chief  diseases  of  the  Irain  and  spinal  marrow  are  apoplexy, 
accumulations  of  fluid,  and  morbid  softening.  The  apoplexy  of 
the  fmtns  and  new-born  infant  differ  in  no  respect  from  that  of 
the  adult.  M.  Lasserre  (Ranking’s  ‘ Retrospect,’  vol.  iii.  p.  342) 
gives  a case  of  meningeal  apoplexy,  a second  of  effusion  of  hlood 
into  the  ventricles,  and  a third  into  the  back  part  of  the  left  hemi. 
sphere.  A small  quantity  of  serum  between  the  membranes  or  in 
the  ventricles,  may  be  disregarded,  but  a considerable  accumulation 
would  afford  a sufficient  explanation  of  premature  death.  In  esti- 
mating the  effect  of  morbid  softening  of  the  brain  and  spinal  coid 
as  a cause  of  early  death,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  brain 
of  the  foetus  is  naturally  soft  and  vascular. 

Of  all  these  diseases  it  may  be  remarked  that  they  are  of  rare 
occurrence ; that  they  do  not  often  exist  to  such  a degra 
as  to  account  for  speedy  death;  and  that  it  is  only  when  proof! 
of  respiration  are  present  that  they  have  any  significance. 

In  children  who  have  survived  their  hirth  but  a short  time 
the  absence  of  marks  of  violence  affords  a fair  presumption  o 
lath  from  natural  causes.  It  is  true  that  death  may  hav 
happened  through  intentional  neglect— from  the  want  of  thos 
simile  appliances  by  which  the  lives  of  children  in  more  famr 
able^ circumstances  are  preserved— or  by  the  simple  c osure 
the  mouth  and  nostrils;  but  these  causes  of  death  Icaic  n 
distinct  marks  behind  them,  and  the  accused  must  have  tli 
benefit  of  the  doubt  that  attaches  to  the  case.  _ _ 

Was  the  Death  due  to  Fm/ence  ?-As  fatal  nijuries  may  be  th 
u nf  nccideiit  it  is  only  in  extreme  and  exceptional  cast 
till  wc  can  say  without  hesitation  that  they  were  due  to  miirderoi 
that ® y ^ ,,ou„ds  of  the  fonlanelles,  orbits,  heart,  c 

T disllitionof  the  neck;  separation  of  the  hen 

bol;  tVacture  of  thi  bones  of  the  he, 
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DEATH  FROM  'VIOLENCE,  SUFFOCATION. 

Pace:  sufifocation  by  plugging  the  fauces;  or  stranplation 
ted  with  unusual  force  tell  their  own  tale.  But  there  are 
p cases  in  which  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  injury  can 
he  determined  by  reference  to  obstetric  experience  and 
co-lcgal  experiments,  illustrating  the  mechanical  injuries  a 
I may  sustain  during  the  act  of  parturition  or  immediately 

•wards.  . . 

uffocation. — Respiration,  as  already  stated,  is  sometimes  pre- 

ed  or  arrested  by  accidents  which  leave  no  mark  of  injury  ; 
hat  it  cannot  be  stated  whether  the  child  fell  into  the 
don  of  danger,  was  intentionally  placed  in  it,  or  was  allowed 
imain  there  when  it  might  have  been  rescued.  This  diffi- 
j presents  itself  in  the  not  uncommon  occurrence  of  the  case 
child  found  in  a privy,  when  the  question  arises  whether  it 
suffocated  by  being  thrown  in,  or  expelled  while  the  mother 
there  for  a natural  purpose.  In  such  a case,  respiration, 
nsive  or  complete,  affords  a strong  presumption  against  acci- 
; ; very  imperfect  respiration  an  equally  strong  probability 
other  way. 

lany  cases  of  sudden  parturition  in  such  situations  are  on 
ird ; hut  they  are  rare  in  women  who  have  not  previously 
le  children.  Jorg  relates  the  case  of  a pregnant  woman,  who 
1 account  of  a desire  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  went  to  the 
at-stool,  and  brought  forth  sitting  on  this,  without  any  pain 
learing-down,  a large  boy,  who  first  struck  the  edge  of  the 
ht-stool  with  his  head,  and  then  fell  on  the  ground.  * There 
i extravasated  blood  on  the  left  parietal  bone.  Mr.  Tatbam 
) mentions  the  case  of  a married  lady  delivered  of  twins  on 
night-stool.  It  was  not  her  first  labour,  but  probably  her 
Dnd.  Both  children  died.f  It  is  ‘possible,  then,  that  a 
us  found  in  a privy  may  have  been  suddenly  discharged  and 
heated.  If  the  child  so  expelled  fall  into  water  instead  of 
0 night-soil  (and  generally  when  an  infant  is  found  in  water), 
[uestion  arises  whether  death  was  due  to  drowning,  or  the 
Id  was  placed  in  the  water  to  conceal  some  other  mode  of  death. 
Suffocation  by  such  matters  as  mud,  straw,  feathers,  wool,  and 
t linen  thrust  into  the  mouth,  is  not  an  uncommon  cause  of 
ith.  Whether  the  foreign  substance  could  have  been  drawn 
o the  mouth  with  the  breath,  or  was  intentionally  introduced, 
ist  be  determined  by  its  quantity  and  compactness. 

Infants  are  sometimes  suffocated  by  rolling  the  tongue  back 

• ‘ Die  Geburtshlilfliche  Exploration,;  p.  116. 
t ‘ London  Medical  Repository,’ vol.  i.  part  iv.  New  Series. 
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into  the  throat.  But  as  it  would  probably  resume  its  usual  situa. 
tion,  it  is  unlikely  that  this  cause  of  death  would  be  detected,- 
Strangulation. — A child  may  be  strangled  by  a cord,  and  vet 
no  marks  appear  on  the  neck.  But  even  when  there  is  a dis- 
coloured depression  round  the  neck,  it  is  not  certain  that  this 
was  caused  by  the  mother ; for  it  might  arise  from  the  twist- 
ing of  the  navel-string,  or  by  the  pressure  of  the  neck  of  the 
womb.  Klein,  indeed,  affirmed  that  he  had  never  met  with 
ecchymoses  or  sugillations  produced  by  the  orifice  of  the  uterus, 
or  by  the  umbilical  cord,  though  he  had  known  a great  number 
of  cases  in  which  the  neck  of  the  infant  had  been  strongly 
girded  by  the  funis  once  or  twice  twisted  round  it,  so  as  either 
to  produce  strangulation  or  to  render  it  imminent.  But  a case 
mentioned  by  Jorg  shows  that  the  experience  of  Klein  is  not  to 
be  implicitly  trusted : — “ The  navel-string  had  been  twisted- 
five  times  round  the  neck,  and  had  left  five  tolerably  deep  red 
impressions.”  Taufflieb  also  has  reported  cases  of  the  same 
kind,*  and  there  are  several  English  cases  to  the  same  effect. 

The  mark  of  the  navel-string  is  broad,  continuous,  groov^' 
rarely  single,  not  excoriated,  but  sometimes  consisting  in  parti 
of  bloody  extravasations.  The  contraction  of  the  neck  of  thi 
womb  produces  a broad  depressed  livid  stripe. 

The  presumption  of  strangulation  by  the  navel-string  has,  o 
course,  no  place  when  the  cord  is  very  short ; for  though  it 
usual  length  is  that  of  the  body  itself  (say  1 8 inches),  it  may  b 
as  short  as  4^,  and  as  long  as  69,  inches.  (Churchill.) 

Marks  of  pressure  on  the  neck,  then,  are  not  always  due  t 
intentional  violence;  but  as  a murderer  generaUy  uses  inoi 
force  than  is  needful,  they  are  too  distinct  in  homicidal  cases  to  I 
attributed  to  accident;  and  if  the  cord  itself  were  used  as  a ligatur 
it  would  probably  be  applied  with  undue  force.  The  comple 
establishment  of  respiration,  again,  affords  the  strongest  pr 
sumption  against  strangulation  having  been  produced  by  cau 
acting  during  the  birth,  just  as  the  absence  of  signs  of  respirati' 
affords  a presumption  in  favour  of  the  constriction  having  be 
due  to  a cause  acting  before  the  birth. 

But  the  twisting  of  the  navel-string  round  the  neck  does  t 
always  occasion  a fatal  compression : for  it  appears  from  facts ) 
dustriously  collected  in  Germany  that  death  attributed  to  tl 
caiise  occurs  in  only  about  1 in  38  of  the  cases— results 
striking  contrast  to  those  that  follow  prolapse  of,  and  conseqoe 
pressure  on,  the  cord,  which  is  fatal  in  more  than  half  the  ca£ 
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• ‘Annales  d*Hygienc/  vol.  siv.  p.310. 


even  when  the  cord  is  tightly  drawn  round  the  neck,  death 
not  result  from  simple  strangulation,  but  from  interruption 
le  circulation  through  the  cord.  This,  however  brought  about, 
lions  efforts  at  inspiration  to  which  Casper  attributes  tbe 
ymooes  of  the  lungs,  described  at  p.  110,  and  the  filling  of  the 
ubes  with  liquor  amnii.* 

;rangulation  may  also  be  effected  by  the  pressure  of  the  fingers 


fractures  of  the  fmtal  skull  may  be  occasioned  by  falls  of  the 
her  from  a considerable  height.  Such  fractures  have,  how- 
, from  the  nature  of  the  case,  no  medico-legal  interest. 

. That  the  skull  may  be  fractured  during  labour  is  proved  by 
|y  well-autbenticated  cases.  Siebold  relates  the  case  of  a 
ale  with  very  narrow  pelvis,  delivered,  without  assistance,  of  a 
-formed  still-born  female  child.  On  examining  the  head,  a 
It  quantity  of  blood  was  found  on  tbe  surface  of  the  cranium, 
there  were  three  fissures  in  the  left  parietal,  and  one  in  the 
half  of  the  frontal,  bone.  Michaelis  of  Kiel  also  reports  the 
of  a woman  with  a well-formed  pelvis,  who  was  delivered  of 
first  child  after  a natural  labour.  The  child  breathed  during 
immediately  after  birth,  but  then  died.  The  head  was  much 
Igured ; and  the  right  parietal  bone,  which  during  birth  had 
n directed  under  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  was  covered 
front  and  above  with  effused  blood,  and  on  the  removal  of  the 
feesteum  was  found  fractured  in  five  places.  The  whole  of  the 
e was  uncommonly  thin.  On  opening  the  skull  there  was  no 
ravasation  beneath  the  fissures,  but  the  longitudinal  sinus  was 
tured,  and  there  was  an  extensive  coagulum  on  the  cerebrum 
both  sides,  under  the  dura  mater,  and  on  the  tentorium.f 
pe  two  cases  show  how  great  an  amount  of  injury  the  head 
ly  sustain  during  birth.  But,  as  a general  rule,  fractures  that 
fe  place  during  parturition  are  mere  fissures,  mostly  situate  on 
t parietal  bone,  at  right  angles  to  the  sagittal  suture ; but  less 
Iquently  in  the  frontal  bone,  when  they  take  a direction  parallel 

I the  suture.  They  are  not  attended  by  ecchymosis  or  lacera- 

II  of  the  scalp. 

(Between  these  fractures  of  the  skull  and  such  as  are  the  result 

• Sec  Casper’s  ITandbook,  vol.  iii.  p.  1254 
t These  cases  are  quoted  by  Beek,  Art.  Inl'antioido. 
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of  intentional  violence,  there  is  no  essential  difference,  except  in 
those  eases  in  whieh  unusual  violence  is  used,  and  the  fractwed  • 
bone  is  minutely  comminuted  and  depressed ; or  is  not  limited  to 
the  parietal  and  frontal  hones,  but  extends  to  other  bones  of  the 
skull,  and  even  to  those  of  the  face.  Defective  ossification  might 
explain  the  occurrence  of  fissures  and  fractures,  without  the 
necessity  of  assuming  intentional  violence.  .,,  , i j 

3.  Fractures  of  the  skull  caused  by  falls  have  been  illustrated- 
by  some  important  experiments  and  observations.  Chaussier  found, 
that  in  twelve  out  of  fifteen  still-born  children  let  faU  from  a 
height  of  18  inches  on  a stone  floor,  one  or  both  of  the  panetali 
bones  was  broken.  The  same  number  of  fractures  occurred  when 
the  height  was  3 feet  and  upwards,  and  in  a few  the  injury 
extended  to  the  frontal  bone.* 

But  certain  facts  collected  by  Klein  render  it  doubtful  whethen 
fracture  ever  occurs  in  sudden  labours  from  falls  on  the  floor 
He  procured  returns  of  all  such  labours  occurring  in  the  kingdom 
of  Wurtemburg.  They  amounted  to  183  well-authenticated  casesr 
in  150  of  which  the  mothers  were  suddenly  delivered  standing 
yet  there  was  not  a single  death  among  them,  "or  fracture  of  h. 
skull,  or  other  mischief;  though  some  of  the  chddren  had  faUei 
on  bare  boards,  some  on  stones.  The  reason  of  the  differenc 
between  Chaussier’s  experiments  and  these  cases  is  supposed  to  b 
that,  in  the  latter,  the  body  of  the  infant  is  projectedj  obliquel 
so  as  to  break  the  fall.  But  cases  reported  by  Casper  show  tba 
the  sudden  expulsive  power  of  the  uterus  must  be  set 
the  causes  that  tend  to  break  the  fall.  In  no  le^  ^^th  'j 

stances  the  child  is  described  as  having  been  s/ioi  from  the  mothA 
and  in  one  of  them  to  have  been/aiaZij/  znjured.  In  rare  instanw 
ao-ain,  the  height  of  the  child’s  fall  may  exceed  that  of  tl 
distance  from  the  genitals  of  the  mother  to  the  ground.  Tl 
conclusion  which  Casper  draws  from  his  reading  and  person, 
observation  is  as  follows  A parturient  female  may  be  jurprist. 
by  the  last  act  of  birth  in  every  position,  even  when  erect  th. 
the  child  may  be  thus  forcibly  expelled  from  her  ge>«^s,  ai 
IVtrtS,  injared, 

fi2.“toSed°by  U?.  Cohen  von  B.ren,  It  ^ 

• f el  flinf  the  occurrence  of  fracture  of  the  skull  is  large 
«e"lS t ;L  .h“o«be  cord.  Out  of  In.  60  o....,  30  « 
to?«l.ilo  Ibo  mother  w».  .tnndlns,  17  «l.de  stoopmg  or  s.tt.n 

on  which  these  statcmciits  of  Klein  are  founded. 
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d 3 while  kneeling.  Of  the  50,  32  were  first-born,  and  42  at 
11  term.  Of  19  infants  born  while  the  mother  was  standing, 
e only  had  fracture  of  the  skull,  and  the  cause  of  this  was 
ubtful.  But  out  of  25  cases  in  which  the  cord  wms  ruptured, 
presented  fractures  of  the  skull.  Fractures  occasioned  by  falls 
n be  distinguished  only  by  the  comparatively  slight  amount  of 
'ury  which  attends  them  from  those  due  to  intentional  violence. 

en  we  find  comminuted  fractures  of  several  bones — the 
rietal,  frontal,  and  occipital — we  are  justified  in  attributing 
em  to  murderous  violence. 

When  the  umbilical  cord  is  torn,  it  generally  does  not  exceed, 
it  even  falls  short  of,  the  usual  length,  and  the  seat  of  the 
pture  is  usually  within  one  or  two  inches  of  the  navel.  If  the 
rd  is  not  torn,  but  cut,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  injuries  to 
e head  were  not  due  to  accident.  lu  any  case,  the  state  of  the 
rd  should  he  ascertained. 

4.  Fractures  of  the  skull  by  intentional  violence  are  charac- 
rized,  as  a general  rule,  by  the  undue  force  employed. 

Fracture  and  Dislocation  of  the  Neck. — These  injuries  are 
ver  present  before  birth  ; and  as  they  are  not  caused  by  falls, 
ey  may  be  taken  as  sure  signs  of  criminal  violence. 

Contusions. — In  reference  to  bruises  on  the  head  it  must  be 
rne  in  mind  that,  as  compression  of  the  head  during  labour 
casions  a livid  swelling,  such  an  appearance  must  not  be  attri- 
ted  to  criminal  violence. 

Incised  and  Dunctwred  Wounds. — There  is  nothing  peculiar 
these  wounds  when  inflicted  on  the  new-born  infant.  For  the 
stinction  between  them  and  other  injuries  inflicted  during  life 
d after  death,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  subject  of  Wounds. 
Poisoning. — This  is  a rare  cause  of  death  in  new-born  infants, 
lOugh  several  cases  of  homicidal  poisoning  by  the  mineral  acids 
ve  occurred  in  young  children,  characterized  by  the  same  ap- 
3arances  on  the  body  and  clothes  as  mark  the  action  of  those 
ids  in  the  adult.  It  should,  however,  be  understood  that  in  new- 
rn  children  the  alimentary  canal,  in  common  with  other  im- 
irtant  organs,  is  subject  to  disease.  The  lining  membrane  of 
e (esophagus  may  present  red  spots,  longitudinal  lines,  or  rami- 
^ations,  which,  if  arranged  transversely,  might  be  mistaken  for 
le  effects  of  a ligature  applied  to  the  neck.  The  stomach,  more- 
^er,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal,  may  be  the 
Jat  of  ulcerations  with  a sanguinolent,  dark-coloured  discharge, 
jr®  for  the  examination  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and 
♦eir  contents,  are  the  same  for  the  infant  and  adult ; and  will  be 
^cated  under  the  general  head  of  Poisoning. 
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Infanticide  iy  Omission. — The  omission  to  tie  the  umbilical 
cord  may  prove  fatal  j and  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  it  is  some- 
times a criminal  act.  Fodere  relates  a case  in  which  the  child 
perished  from  the  ligature  becoming  loose  j*  and  Dr.  Campbell 
reports  two  fatal  cases,  one  from  the  accidental,  the  other  from 
the  intentional,  removal  of  the  cord.f 

But  the  testimony  of  Klein  and  others  that  fatal  hsemorrhage : 
rarely  follows  rwptwre  of  the  cord,  proves  that  it  is  not  necessarily 
the  act  of  the  mother  ,•  but  may  occur,  as  already  stated,  iu 
sudden  delivery  in  the  erect  posture. 

The  signs  of  death  by  hmmorrhage  are  the  paleness  of  every 
part  of  the  body,  coupled  with  the  small  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
heart  and  large  vessels.  In  the  absence  of  wounds,  this  state  may 
be  regarded  as  probably  the  effect  of  haemorrhage  from  the  cord. 

The  child  may  perish  by  other  acts  of  omission.  The  motheiv 
may  not  have  provided  proper  clothing  or  food,  or  she  may  fail 
to  remove  it  from  a position  of  danger,  and  to  clear  the  mouth  ol 
mucus,  or  other  accidental  impediment  to  breathing.  Death  from 
want  of  food  betrays  itself  by  extreme  emaciation,  and  the  empty 
state  of  the  alimentary  canal ; and  death  by  starvation  and  cole 
combined  by  pallor  of  the  surface,  with  internal  congestion. 

Cases  of  infanticide  by  omission  are  difficult  of  proof ; and  ever 
when  there  are  marks  of  violence  on  the  body,  the  inquiry  is  ap' 
to  assume  so  complicated  a shape,  that  the  jury  cannot  be  inducec 
to  return  a verdict  of  wilful  murder. 
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The  first  inquiry  with  reference  to  the  female  suspected  o 
having  giving  birth  to  the  child  is, — Whether  she  has  been  re 
cently  delivered,  and  if  so,  whether  the  period  of  her  deliver 
corresponds  with  the  time  at  which  the  child  is  supposed  to  hav 
been  born.  (See  Delivery,  p.  82.)  _ _ 

Another  inquiry  is  sometimes  necessary  ; and  that  is  into  th 
state  of  the  mother’s  mind.  Puerperal  insanity  is  not  a rare  discMii 
and  it  may  take  the  form  of  homicidal  mania,  threatening  the  hi 
of  the  child,  as  in  the  following  case  quoted  by  Paris  and  Foi. 
blanque.J  A married  woman,  of  good  reputation,  was  dehvere 
of  a child,  and  not  having  slept  many  nights,  fell  into  a temporar 
frenzy,  and  whilst  alone  killed  her  infant ; but  company  comm 
in  she  told  them  that  she  had  killed  it  and  thei-e  it  lay.  D 
good  reputation  she  had  previously  borne,  the  long  want  of  slec) 
• Vol.  iv.  p.  61G. 

t ‘ Introduction  to  the  Study  aud  Practice  of  Midwifery,  p.  161. 

} ‘Medical  Jurisprudence,  vol.  111.  p.  izu. 
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d the  entire  absence  of  the  usual  motives  to  such  a crime, 
ded  to  “ many  circumstances  of  insanity  appearing,”  led  to  her 
quittal.  Dr.  Paris  observes,  in  reference  to  this  case,  that  “ had 
is  woman  been  of  doubtful  character,  though  innocent,  she 
ight  have  been  executed  for  want  of  medical  evidence  to  prove 
e nature  and  frequency  of  puerperal  insanity.” 

A question  of  some  importance  in  its  bearing  on  infanticide, 
d having  reference  to  the  mother,  is  whether  a female  recently 
livered,  has  the  strength  requisite  for  the  destruction  of  her 
ild.  The  answer  is  in  the  affirmative.  Thus,  Fodere  relates 
e case  of  a French  widow,  who  being  seized  with  labour  pains 
bile  receiving  a visit  from  eight  of  her  neighbours,  complained 
' colic,  and  seating  herself  on  a bucket  in  bed,  as  soon  as  the 
lild’s  head  passed  the  vagina,  squeezed  it  flat  by  compressing  it 
ith  her  thighs.  That  a woman  has  strength  enough  to  move 
)Out  and  exert  herself  after  her  delivery,  is  proved  by  the  suc- 
!ssfal  concealment  of  the  fact  of  delivery,  and  of  the  dead  infant, 
i the  majority  of  cases  brought  to  trial;  as  well  as  by  well-authen- 
cated  instances  of  females  walking  several  miles,  or  resuming 
iborious  occupation,  on  the  very  day  of  their  delivery. 

This  subject  of  infanticide  will  be  best  brought  to  a conclusion 
j the  following  summary  of  the  chief  points  to  be  attended  to. 

L Examine  the  body  of  the  child  to  determine  its  degree  of 
laturity ; weigh  and  measure  it,  ascertain  the  position  of  the 
jntre  of  the  body ; and  attend  to  the  several  points  comprised 
1 the  description  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  foetus 
[>.  88) ; and  note  any  malformation  that  may  he  present. 

2.  Ascertain  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  death  of  the 
hild,  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  animal  heat  and  rigidity,  the 
xistence  or  non-existence  of  putrefaction,  and,  if  putrefaction  he 
resent,  the  degree  to  which  it  has  advanced. 

3.  Examine  the  entire  surface  of  the  body  with  a view  to  dis- 
over  marks  of  violence,  and,  if  any  be  present,  determine  whether 
hey  might  have  beeu  produced  during  birth,  or  by  accidental 
auses  acting  afterwards.  Examine  the  mouth  for  foreign  bodies 
ntroduced  into  it,  and  the  fontanelles,  orbits,  heart,  and  nuchm, 
1 search  of  wounds  inflicted  by  pointed  instruments.  Note  the 
tate  of  the  umbilical  cord,  measure  it,  and  ascertain  whether  it 
las  been  torn  or  cut;  and  observe  the  condition  of  the  skin. 

4.  Open  the  chest,  and  remove  the  heart,  lungs,  and  thymus 
rland.  Separate  the  lungs,  and  carefully  inspect  their  surface. 
Jbserve  whether  they  are  of  a uniform  liver-colour  and  compact 
insistence  throughout,  or  uniformly  spongy  like  the  adult  lung, 
)r  mottled  with  developed  air-cells,  as  in  imperfect  respiration. 
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If  there  are  parts  of  a lighter  colour  than  the  rest,  observe 
whether  the  texture  of  the  lung  is  developed  in  those  parts,  and 
distinguish  the  developed  cells  from  air  the  product  of  incipient 
or  advanced  putrefaction,  by  applying  gentle  pressure  with  the 
finger.  In  lungs  free  from  putrefaction,  the  hydrostatic  test  may 
be  resorted  to,  to  ascertain  their  degree  of  buoyancy,  as  a rough 
measure  of  the  quantity  of  air  they  contain. 

5.  Examine  the  heart  and  foramen  ovale ; the  ductus  arteriosus 
and  venosus;  and  the  umbilical  arteries  and  vein.  Observe 
whether  these  parts  are  contracted,  and  to  what  extent;  or  obliter- 
ated; and  whether  they  contain  much  or  little  blood. 

6.  Examine  the  stomach  to  ascertain  if  it  is  collapsed  or  contains 
air  and  saliva ; whether  the  child  has  been  fed,  using  for  this 
purpose  the  tests  for  sugar,  milk,  and  starch ; if  there  is  any 
appearance  of  inflammation  in  the  alimentary  canal,  test  its  con- 
tents with  a view  to  the  discovery  of  poison.  Note  whether  the 
intestines  contain  air,  and  meconium,  and  in  what  quantity,  and 
whether  the  urinary  bladder  contains  urine. 

7.  Examine  the  bones  of  the  skull  both  at  vertex  and  base,  in 
search  of  fractures.  Inspect  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  and 
note  any  effusion  of  blood  or  serum.  Examine  the  middle  ear. 
Examine  the  spine  with  a view  to  the  discovery  of  dislocation  or 
fracture  of  the  vertebr®. 

8.  Examine  the  suspected  female  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
she  has  been  recently  delivered,  and  how  long.  In  certain  cases, 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  woman’s  mind. 

LEGITIMACY. 

A child  born  in  wedlock  is  presumed  to  have  the  mother’s 
husband  for  its  father ; but  this  presumption  may  be  rebutted  by 
evidence  of  non-access,  or  of  impotence.  . 

There  are  several  circumstances  out  of  which  the  question  of 
legitimacy  may  spring.  1.  A woman  may  bear  a child  after  her 
husband  has  been  absent  more  than  nine  calendar  months ; and 
in  this  case  the  question  arises.  Does  the  period  of  utero-gestation 
admit  of  being  extended  beyond  this,  the  vsitaium  temptts  pan- 
endi  1 2.  A vvoman  within  a short  period  of  her  marriage  may 

bear  a child  capable  of  being  reared,  and  here  the  question  arises 
what  is  the  earliest  period  at  which  a viable  child  may  be  born  i 
3.  A woman  before  the  expiration  of  nine  calendar  months  from 
her  marriage,  say  in  the  7th  or  8th  month,  may  be  delivered  of 
a child  having  the  size  and  appearance  of  one  at  full  term ; and 
the  question  arise  whether  being  apparently  so  mature,  it  could 
have  been  of  the  supposed  age.  4.  A woman  may  give  birth  to 
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liild  during  the  life-time,  or  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
having  been  at  the  date  of  the  conception  in  such  a state  of 
bleness  or  disease,  or  imperfect  convalescence  from  some  severe 
lady,  as  to  raise  the  question  whether  he  could  have  been  the 
rer  of  the  child.  5.  A husband  dies  suddenly  in  perfect 
1th,  and  shortly  after  his  death  his  wife  hears  an  immature 
Id,  and  after  an  interval  a second  at  full  term  or  approaching 
turity  : was  the  second  child  the  issue  of  a superfcetation  ? A 
stion  of  paternity  may  also  arise,  where  there  is  no  doubt  of 
child’s  legitimacy,  through  the  marriage  of  the  mother  to  a 
)nd  husband  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  first.  For 
3S  of  disputed  legitimacy  turning  on  the  alleged  impotence  of 
husband,  see  “ Impotence,”  p.  49.  The  questions  which  fall 
1)6  examined  in  this  place  are  chiefly — 1.  The  Duration  of 
'.gnancy.  2.  The  Viability  of  Children.  3.  Superfcetation. 

I.  DURATION  OP  PREGNANCY. 

Though  the  practice  of  our  courts  of  law  is  to  consider  forty 
: iks  as  the  more  usual  duration,  evidence  is  allowed  to  be  given 
. ;o  the  possibility  of  that  period  being  extended. 

The  period  of  utero-gestation  in  the  human  subject  is  generally 
lied  at  9 calendar  months,  10  lunar  months,  40  weeks,  or  280 
us;  and  we  often  meet  with  the  less  definite  expression  “9 
»ths,  or  40  weeks.”  But  there  is  a material  difference  between  9 
jendar  months,  and  10  lunar  months,  40  weeks,  or  280  days  ; 
f 9 calendar  months  may  consist  of  273,  274,  275,  or  276 
us,  falling  short  of  280  by  from  4 to  7 days. 

^nother  source  of  inaccuracy  springs  from  the  uncertainty 
Kching  to  the  means  we  have  of  fixing  the  date  of  conception, 
[ipse  are  four  in  number.  1.  Peculiar  Sensations  attending 
Iception.  2.  Cessation  of  the  Catamenia.  3.  The  Period  of 
Kckening  : and  4.  A single  Coitus. 

L.  Peculiar  Sensations  attending  Conception. — This  mode  of 
Ikoning  is  open  to  the  objections  that  these  sensations  are  not  so 
■ned  as  to  he  recognised  at  a first  conception ; that  they  are 
I constant  in  their  occurrence  in  the  same  female ; and  that  they 
jpot  take  place  at  the  exact  time  of  the  conception. 

K.  Cessation  of  the  Catamenia. — To  this  mode  of  reckonijig 
ire  are  the  obvious  objections,  1.  That  the  discharge  may  cease 
■n  causes  other  than  conception ; so  that  a woman  in  whom 
Is  has  happened  and  who  conceives  immediately  before  or  after 
i next  suppressed  period,  may  date  the  conception  from  the 
l|fc  period.  2.  A woman  may  menstruate  once  or  more  than 
after  conception.  In  the  first  case  the  reckoning  would 
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exceed,  in  the  second  it  would  thll  short  of,  the  true  duration. 

3.  That  at  the  best  it  can  give  only  an  approximate  result ; for  if 
we  assume  28  days  to  intervene  between  the  commencement  of 
one  menstrual  period  and  that  of  the  next,  there  may  he  an  in- 
terval between  the  termination  of  one  period  and  the  beginning 
of  the  next  of  nearly  28,  say  24  days.  If  conception  be  assumed 
to  take  place  on  the  following  the  cessation,  and  we  reckon 
from  the  suppression,  the  calculation  would  fall  short  of  the  real 
duration  by  24  days.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  assume  concep- 
tion to  take  place  on  the  day  preceding  the  cessation,  and  we 
reckon  from  the  last  appearance  of  the  menses,  the  calculated 
would  exceed  the  real  duration  by  the  same  period  of  24  days. 

To  avoid  this  possible  error  of  24  days,  the  expedient  has  been 
resorted  to  of  dividing  the  interval  into  two  parts,  and  reckon- 
ing from  the  division,  thus  reducing  the  possible  error  to  12 
days.  When  the  interval  is  contracted,  either  by  the  menses 
continuing  for  several  days  or  recurring  every  three  weeks,  or 
every  fortnight,  the  possible  error  would  he  less;  aud  when 
prolonged  to  five  or  six  weeks,  or  even  two  months,  greater. 

3.  Period  of  This  starting-point  is  sufficiently 

condemned  by  the  fact  that  when  perceived,  it  occurs  at  van- 
able  periods,  having  a range  of  at  least  six  weeks  (from  the  l-^th  t 
to  the  18th),  and  if  we  combine  the  statements  of  several  authors,  iJ 
of  sixteen  weeks,  namely,  from  the  10th  to  the  26th. 

4.  A Single  Coitus.— is  the  only  accurate  mode  ot 

reckonino-;  and  well-attested  facts  of  this  class  have  been  col- 
lected in  number  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  duration  of  preg- 
nancy  is  subject  to  much  variation,  and  to  a marked  exc^ « 
above  280  days.  Fourteen  such  cases  yield  an  average  of  * 
a minimum  of  270,  a maximum  of  293  ; a range  there-  ■ 

fore  of  23  days,  and  an  excess  above  280  days  of  13  ; and  17 

20  above  9 calendar  months.  J 

The  inference  drawn  from  cases  of  single  coitus,  is  strciigthenear 
by  analogous  cases,  in  which  the  sudden  death  of  a l)"sband,  J 
the  date  of  separation  from  his  wife,  is  used  to  determn  e not 
the  exact  but  the  minimum  duration  of  pregnancy,  cone  pbon 
being  assumed  to  have  taken  place  on  the  very  day  of  death  or 
denature  27  cases  in  which  the  duration  was  thus  fixed  by. 
Lgle  coitus,  or  by  sudden  death  or  departure  of  husband 
an  average  of  284,  a minimum  of  260,  and  a maMUium  of 
days.*  The  range  was  therefore  48  days,  the  excess  aboie  -SO 

uSd.  Cases  of  loss  than  200  days  are  excluded. 
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;s  28,  and  the  excess  above  9 nine  calendar  months  32  to  35 

^s. 

There  is,  therefore,  the  strongest  reason  to  regard  the  period 
utero-gestation  as  variable  and  not  fixed  ; and  also  to  expect 
reased  divergence  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of  facts. 
These  views  derive  the  strongest  confirmation  from  the 
ilogy  of  animals.  Formerly  their  period  of  gestation  was 

0 held  to  be  fixed ; and  it  was  stated  to  be  11  calendar 
nths  in  the  mare,  and  9 in  the  cow.  But  this  is  now  ascer- 
ned  to  have  been  an  error. 

The  weU-known  observations  of  M.  Tessier,  which  extended  to 

1 mares  and  160  cows,  give  the  following  striking  results : — 


ortest : — 
ngest  . . 

nge . . . 
cess  above 
stated  period 
. erage  period 


Mare 

• ii 

• if 


311  days. 
394 
83  „ 


57  or  60 
11  mths.  10 


Cow 

9f 

ff 


241  days. 


308  „ 

67  „ 


32  or  35 


9 mths.  10 


Earl  Spencer  made  a still  more  extensive  series  of  observations 
764  cows,*  with  these  results  . — 


Shortest  period  (calf  living)  . . 

. . . 220  days, 

Shortest  period  (calf  reared)  . 

. . . 242 

fi 

Longest  period 

. . . 313 

ft 

Eange  (calf  living) 

. . . 93 

ff 

Eange  (calf  reared) 

. . . 71 

»> 

Excess  beyond  260  days,  before  which  time  ) 

a calf  was  deemed  immature  . 

. . 

fi 

Excess  above  9 calendar  months  . 

. . 37  or  40 

ff 

Excess  above  10  lunar  months  . 

. . . 33 

if 

Average  duration 

. 284  or  285 

ff 

The  majority  of  instances  of  gestation  protracted  beyond  the 
■rage  period  occurred  in  the  case  of  bull-calves,  the  numbers 
ng  of  cow-calves  90,  of  bull-calves  152. 

These  observations  of  M.  Tessier  and  Lord  Spencer  prove 
t the  period  of  gestation  in  the  cow  and  horse,  which,  like 
t of  the  human  subject,  was  formerly  regarded  as  fixed,  is 
t only  variable,  but  that  the  extremes  are  widely  separated, 
d the  longest  period  in  excess  of  the  average  by  considerably 
re  than  a calendar  month. 

The  case  in  favour  of  a variable  period  in  the  human  subject 
its  of  being  strengthened  by  other  arguments.  All  the 


* See  the  ‘ British  and  Foreign  Medieal  Review’  for  Jan.  18H. 
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functions  of  the  human  body  that  have  been  carefully  ex- 
amined, such  as  the  cutting  of  the  teeth,  the  pulse,  the  respira- 
tion, are  found  to  vary  within  wide  limits.  So  also  with  the 
functions  more  directly  connected  with  pregnancy : the  catamenia 
may  appear  at  any  age,  from  9 years,  or  earlier,  up  to  23  or  24, 
or  later ; may  continue  up  to  any  age  from  35  to  55,  or  even 
later ; and  recur  at  intervals  of  a month,  six  weeks,  or  a fort- 
night, the  periods  comprising  a variable  number  of  days. 

Again,  the  period  of  quickening  varies  from  the  10th  or  12th 
to  the  18th  or  20th  week,  or  even  later ; and  child-bearing,  which 
usually  ceases  by  45,  may  occur  as  late  as  54,  and  possibly  later.^ 
Another  argument  in  favour  of  a variable  period,  and  of  its 
possible  extension  beyond  the  limit  usually  assigned,  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  advocates  of  a fixed  period  are  not  agreed 
among  themselves  what  that  period  is.  Of  the  l7  medical  men 
examined  in  the  Gardner  Peerage  case,  five  advocated  a fixed 
period,  and  opposed  the  idea  of  protracted  gestation ; but  all  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  Charles  Clarke,  who  fixed  it  at 
40  weeks  or  280  days,  stated  the  duration  differently,  and  were 
forced  to  admit  a greater  or  less  deviation  from  a fixed  standard. 
Dr.  Gooch  stated  it  at  from  a day  or  two  before  to  a day  or  two 
after  9 calendar  months,  and  Dr.  Davis  at  a day  or  two  under 
9 calendar  months ; while  Dr.  Blegborough  aUowed  an  interval 
of  from  39  to  40,  and  Mr.  Pennington  of  from  37  to  40  weeks. 

But  while  five  of  the  seventeen  medical  men  supported  the 
opinion  that  the  period  of  gestation  was  fixed,  or  nearly  so, 
twelve  believed  that  it  might  be  protracted  to  9 2,  10,  or  U 
calendar  months,  or  (288—290)  (304 — 306)  (334—337)  days. 

The  balance  of  authority,  both  ancient  and  modern,  may  be 
also  adduced  in  support  of  the  theory  of  a variable  period,  and 

of  its  possible  extension  beyond  the  280  days. 

To  the  foregoing  arguments  may  be  added  the  fact,  tha 
legal  decisions  in  this  country  have  been  favourable  to  protracted 
gestation,  and  that  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  decisions  an 
fven  of  the  laws  of  other  countries.  Thus  the  Code  Napolwn 
allows  300,  and  the  Prussian  law  302  days,  and  there  has 
a decision  in  the  United  States  in  favour  of  317  days. 

The  period  of  utero-gestation,  therefore,  being  subject  M 
variation,  and  admitting  of  extension  beyond  280  days.  “ 
now  arises  as  to  the  limit  of  that  extension.  M hat  is  the 
longest  possible  duration  of  pregnancy  ? 

* ‘ American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,’  October,  1816. 
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I The  14  cases  fixed  by  a single  coitus  give  a maximum  of  293 
ys;  while  the  27  based  jointly  on  a single  coitus  and  the 
ath  or  absence  of  the  husband,  extend  the  period  to  308  days, 
le  of  two  cases  by  Prof.  Simpson  brings  the  figure  up  to  313 
ys,  and  two  cases  by  Murphy  up  to  314  and  324  days  respec- 
ely. 

The  question  of  the  extent  to  which  the  period  of  utero- 
station  may  be  protracted  beyond  280  days  assumed  a definite 
ape  in  the  celebrated  Gardner  Peerage  case,  of  which  the  fol- 
ding is  a brief  outline. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1796,  Alan  Hyde  Gardner,  after- 
irds  Lord  Gardner,  a captain  in  the  navy,  was  married  to  Miss 
Iderley ; and  they  cohabited  as  man  and  wife  till  January, 
102  (except  during  the  occasional  absence  of  the  husband), 
a or  about  the  30th  of  January,  Captain  Gardner  took  leave 
his  wife,  sailed  a few  days  afterwards  for  the  West  Indies, 
id  did  not  return  to  England  till  the  10th  of  July  in  the  same 
:ar,  his  wife  remaining  in  England  during  the  whole  of  that 
iriod.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1801,  when  Captain 
ardner  was  absent  on  his  Majesty’s  service,  his  wife  entered 
to  an  adulterous  conversation  with  Henry  Jadis,  Esq.,  which 
aptain  Gardner  did  not  discover  till  June,  1803 ; after  which 
me  he  had  no  intercourse  whatever  with  his  said  wife.  On 
le  8th  of  December,  1802,  she  was,  without  the  knowledge  of 
aptain  Gardner,  delivered  of  a male  child,  afterwards  baptized 
i Henry  Fenton  Gardner.  In  Easter  Term,  1804,  Captain 
ardner  brought  his  action  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  against 
enry  Jadis,  for  criminal  intercourse  with  Maria  Elizabeth 
ardner,  and  obtained  a verdict  for  lOOOZ.  damages.  He  also 
tained  a sentence  of  divorce  in  the  Consistory  Court,  and  the 
arriage  was  subsequently  dissolved  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
aron  Gardner  died  on  the  30th  December,  1808,  leaving  Cap- 
in  Gardner  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  who  thereupon  succeeded 
the  barony,  as  Alan  Hyde,  Lord  Gardner.  On  the  10th 
ipril,  1809,  he  was  married  to  the  Honourable  Charlotte  Smith, 
oughter  of  Lord  Carington,  and  by  her  had  issue  an  only  son, 
jlan  Legge  Gardner,  born  on  the  29th  January,  1810,  and  one 
pnghter.  Alan  Hyde  Lord  Gardner  died  on  the  27th  of  De- 
^mber,  1815,  leaving  Alan  Legge  Gardner  successor  to  the  title. 
Jenry  Fenton  Gardner  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  in  the 
yonth  of  December,  1823 ; and  Alan  Legge  Gardner,  being  an 
lifant  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  petitioned  his  Majesty  for 
ij  recognition  of  his  right  to  the  title  by  letters  patent,  or  by 
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ordering  his  name  to  be  entered  on  the  Parliament  Roll  as  a 
minor  peer.* 

It  was  proved  on  the  trial  that  there  was  a possibility  of  access 
on  the  30th  January,  of  1802 ; from  that  date  to  the  <th  of 
February,  and  on  or  after  the  11th  of  J uly.  Hence  the  throe 
questions  proposed  to  the  medical  witnesses : 

1.  Could  a child  born  on  the  8th  of  December  have  been  the 
fruit  of  sexual  intercourse  on  the  30th  of  January,  being  311  days  ? 

2.  Could  a child  born  on  the  8th  of  December  have  been  the 
fruit  of  sexual  intercourse  on  the  7th  of  February,  being  304 

*^*^3*  ^Could  a child  born  on  the  8th  of  December,  and  living  to 
manhood,  have  been  the  fruit  of  sexual  intercourse  on  or  after 
the  11th  of  July,  a period  of  150  days,  or  two  or  three  days » ^ 

short  of  five  calendar  months  ? ‘ 

The  first  two  questions  may  be  reduced  to  one,  so  as  to  give 
the  following  alternative— if  the  child  were  legitimate,  he  musM 
have  been  either  a 150  days’  child,  or  a 304  or  311  days  child  x 
(one  calendar  month  and  two  or  nine  days  beyond  the  usitatm^- 
tempus  pariendi).  The  latter  alternative,  viz.,  gestation  pro- > 
tracted  to  the  304  or  311  days,  was  the  one  chiefly  insisted  on.  i 
The  case  was  not  decided  by  medical  evidence,  but  by  the  adultery  - 1 
of  the  mother  of  Henry  Fenton  Jadis,  which  having  heen.^ 
proved,  the  claim  of  the  petitioner,  Alan  Legge  Gardner,  was 

allowed.t 


II.  VIABILITY  OB  CHILDEEN. 


The  question.  What  is  the  shortest  period  of  gestation  at  which 
^viable  child  may  he  born?  was  raised  in  the  Jardiue  casAv 
which,  though  less  known  than  the  Gardner  Peerage  case,  - 
equally  interesting,  as  no  less  than  14  medical  men  a sM 
greater  number  of  non-professional  witnesses,  gave  their  evident 
i;  this  case,  too,  there  was  great  difference  of  opinion  a^ 
the  skilled  witnesses.  The  evidence  of  Drs.  Alison  and  Chnsti^^ 
was  admitted  as  Lecturers  on  Forensic  Aledicine,  whose  at  entiMi  , 
had  been  directed  to  the  question  involved;  and  it  may  » 
safely  affirmed,  that  Dr.  Christison  threw  more  light  upon 
case  than  all  the  other  witnesses  put  together. 

The  following  is  a short  abstract  of  this  case: 

The  defendant  was  married  on  the  3rd  of  March,  183  , 


• This  account  is  abbreviated  from 
Peerage  Case.’ 
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the  24th  of  August  following  his  wife  was  delivered  of  a girl, 
0,  supposing  her  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  sexual  intercourse 
the  day  of  the  marriage,  was  only  174  days,  or  5 calendar 
nths  and  21  days  old.  The  infant,  which  was  undoubtedly 
nature,  though  to  what  degree  could  not  be  determined,  died 
the  20th  of  March,  1836,  having  survived  about  seven  months. 
The  libel  charged  the  defendant  with  fornication  with  his 
e before  marriage.  A great  many  witnesses  were  called, 
ne  to  prove  the  possibility  of  sexual  intercourse  before  mar- 
^e,  others  to  show  that  the  child,  though  small  and  feeble, 

3 not  immature,  or  at  least  not  so  immature  as  the  date  of 
I marriage  would  make  it ; and  others  to  speak  to  the  im- 
sibility  or  improbability  of  a child  surviving  at  that  early 
iod.  The  extent  to  which  the  allegations  of  the  libel  were 
de  good,  and  the  vague  nature  of  the  evidence  adduced  in 
‘ :ir  support,  appear  by  the  following  extract  from  the  decision 
the  Presbytery,  November  7th,  1838: — “That  the  testi- 
my  of  the  several  witnesses,  both  with  respect  to  matters  of 
t,  viz.,  the  appearance  of  the  child  at  birth,  &c.,  and  also  with 
pect  to  the  opinions  of  medical  men  regarding  the  viability 
such  a premature  child  as  the  child  in  question  is  said  to  be, 
if  such  an  opposite  and  contradictory  nature,  that  the  Pres- 
;ery,  with  their  present  light,  have  great  difficulty  ^in  coming 
any  decision  on  these  points.  The  Presbytery,  therefore, 
eeably  to  a common  maxim  of  law,  Satins  est  impuniium  re- 
qui  f acinus  nocentis  quani  innocentem  damnari,  find  the  libel 
proven.”* 

The  principal  points  established  by  the  general  and  medical 
dence  in  relation  to  Mrs.  Jardine  and  her  infant  w'ere,  that 
had  menstruated  as  usual  the  week  before  her  marriage ; 
t she  was,  both  before  and  after,  in  a very  weak  state ; that 
was  herself  a seven  months  child ; that  she  had  a second 
|ild,  a daughter,  which  she  believed  to  have  been  born  ‘‘just 
lout  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  month  of  her  preg- 
^ncy,”  and  that  she  had  not  provided  baby-lineu  for  this 
ild.  As  regards  the  infant,  the  evidence,  though  contradic- 
■y  on  many  points,  showed  that  it  was  small  (it  weighed 
ree  pounds  wlien  born),  very  feeble,  and  decidedly  immature, 
ough  no  data  were  adduced  to  show  the  degree  of  immaturity, 
required  to  be  nursed  with  care,  but  not  with  those  extreme 

' ‘ Record  of  the  Proceedings  in  the  roferonoc  by  the  Synod  of  Fife  to  thn 
Inerablc  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  Mav  ISSn  nf 
Barclay,  Town  Clerk,  and  Nine  of  the  Parishioners 
I Jiinghorn,  against  the  llevercnd  Fergus  Jardine.’  Fdinburgh  1839 
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precautions  for  preserving  warmth,  which  were  deemed  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  the  cases  of  Drs.  Rodman  and  Outrepont, 
presently  to  be  described. 

The  special  question  raised  in  the  Jardine  case  was  this— 
Could  a child  born  174  days,  or  five  calendar  months  and  twenty- 
one  days,  after  marriage,  he  reared  to  the  age  of  seven  months? 
and  the  general  question  suggested  by  the  case  is  What  is  the 
earliest  period  of  gestation  at  which  a viable  child  may  be  born? 

Now  it  is  universally  admitted  that  a child  may  be  born  an^ 
reared  to  manhood  as  early  as  the  seventh  month ; and  as  gene- 
rally believed  that  a viable  child  cannot  he  born  before  five 

calendar  months,  or  150  days.  . . ., 

To  test  the  soundness  of  this  opinion,  and  to  ascertain  the  ,■ 
earliest  date  at  which  a child  may  he  born  alive  and  reared,  i\j  * 
must  consider  two  distinct  orders  of  facts.  1.  Facts  which  afford, 
a presumption  in  favour  of  early  viability  by  showing  that . 
infants  born  alive  at  au  early  period  have  survived  a few  bonra. 
or  days  : and  2.  Pacts  of  the  same  order  relating  to  lufants  tliat . 
have  been  reared  to  adult  age,  or  to  such  an  age  as  affords  reason- 
able presumption  in  favour  of  their  having  attained  that  age. 

1.  To  this  first  class  belong  such  cases. as  those  of  Mr.  1 bom- 
son,*  in  which  au  infant  of  the  estimated  age  of  5 inonths  sur- 
,i,ed  34  hom;  of  Ctoi.feon.t  in  ™ »U 


t 


h 

¥■ 


»- 


survived  hours;  of  Bucholtz,t  in  which  one  of  189  days 


Rurvivecl  nours;  oi  x>ucaui».^,4.  aaa  ^ 

survived 2 days;  of  Kopp,§  in  which  one  of  182 

4|  days;  and  of  Fleischmann,]]  in  which  one  of  168  clays  sur 

has  compiled  a table  comprising  no  less  that 
112  cases  of  infants  horn  alive  at  periods  varying  &om  1-0  ^ 
21 0 davs  • and  if  from  this  collection  of  facts,  more  or  less 

omit  39  cases  of  infants  born  at  210  days  am 
about  which  there  need  be  no  dispute,  there  remain  c3  mlan 
u oUvo  various  ages  from  198  down  to  120  days,  b 
fhT.mined.gl  from  191  to  198  d.p,  1 h.d 


• Of  Alva,  Stirlingshire,  qucitcd  by  Beck, 
t Evidenee  in  the  Jardme  case. 

. T,  •*  ii  104.  ? Jahrbuch,  ui.  l-io- 

J Beitrage  ii.  z^Hsehrirl  vi.  12. 


II  Henke’s  Zeitschritt,  yi.  14.  , 
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5 minutes  to  16  Lours;  6 lived  one  day;  3 from  5 to  11 
; 1,  six  weeks;  2,  four  months;  and  the  remainder  (7  in 
her)  1 year,  2 years,  and  15  years  respectively.  Of  the  8 
its  of  the  reputed  age  of  150  days,  2 barely  lived,  2 lived 
inutes;  one,  2 hours;  one,  24  hours;  one,  6 days;  and  one, 
ears.  The  group  of  five  cases  born  prior  to  the  150th  day 
irises  one  of  120  born  alive ; one  of  125  surviving  six  hours; 
of  147,  living  12  hours;  one  of  133  (Rodman’s  case),  21 
;hs;  and  one  of  135  (Capuron’s  case  of  Fortunio  Liceti), 
5 to  80  years  of  age  ! 

The  second  class  comprises  the  three  leading  cases  by  Rod- 
Outrepont,  and  Belloc,  presently  to  be  more  closely  ex- 
ed.  Of  the  facts  of  the  first  order  it  may  sufllce  to  state 
'there  is  nothing  in  the  accompanying  history  of  weights 
measures  to  militate  against  the  authors’  estimates  of  the 
dof  gestation  which  the  several  infants  had  attained,  while, 
he  other  hand,  in  the  Jardine  case,  the  weight  of  3 lbs. 
d to  belong  to  a child  born  at  174  days,  or  before  the  com. 
)n  of  the  6th  mouth,  is  a pound  in  excess  of  the  highest 
ded  weight ; and  exceeds  the  weights  given  in  former  edi- 
of  this  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  doubtful  in- 
:e  of  3 lbs.  13  oz. 

it  small  length  and  weight  are  but  two  signs  of  immaturity 
ig  several  which  are  at  least  equally  deserving  of  attention, 
as  the  high  position  of  the  centre  of  the  body,  the  dispro- 
onate  size  of  the  head,  and  wide  separation  of  the  fonta- 
3;  the  presence  of  the  membrana  pupillaris;  the  non- 
nt  of  the  testicles;  the  prominence  and  deep  red  colour  of 
arts  of  generation  ; the  intense  red  colour,  mottled  appear- 
I and  downy  covering  of  the  skin ; the  nails  not  formed  ; 
canty  deposit,  or  tot  il  absence,  of  sebaceous  matter  on  tbe 
; the  feeble  movements  and  cries;  the  inability  to  suck;  the 
sity  of  artificial  heat ; the  almost  unbroken  sleep;  the  rare 
mperfect  discharges  of  urine  and  meconium ; and  the  closed 
of  the  eyelids,  mouth,  and  nostrils, 
lese,  on  the  other  hand,  are  signs  of  maturity : — 
tong  movements  and  cries  as  soon  as  the  child  is  born ; the 
of  a clear  red  colour,  and  well  coated  with  sebaceous 
or ; the  mouth,  nostrils,  eyelids,  and  ears  perfectly  open  ; 
skull  having  some  firmness,  and  the  fontanelles  not  far 
' : the  hair,  eyebrows,  and  nails  perfectly  developed  ; tbe 
des  descended;  the  free  discharge  of  the  urine  and  me- 
a few  hours  after  birth;  and  the  power  of  suction. 
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indicated  by  the  seizure  of  the  nipple  or  a finger  placed  in  the  i 
mouth.  « 

By  comparing  these  descrip^ons  with  some  of  the  more  re- { 
markable  recorded  cases,  we  shall  see  that  there  is  reason  to  be- 1 
lieve  in  the  occasional  survivorship  of  very  immature  infants,  i 
Of  the  three  cases  mentioned  in  group  2,  the  cases  of  Drs.  Kod-1 
man  and  Outrepont  are  deserving  of  special  consideration. 

Dr.  Rodman,  after  describing  the  mother  as  “cautious,”' 
“ accurate,”  and  trustworthy,  and  stating  that  she  had  borne  five 
children,  and  “ was  confident  that  the  period  of  her  gestation  was  i 
less  than  nineteen  weeks,”  says,  that  premature  labour  was  i 
brought  on  by  fatiguing  exertions,  and  that  she  was  delivered 
of  a living  male  infai^^ 

Not  daring  to  washtte  child,  it  was  quickly  wiped  and  wrapped  \ 
in  flannel,  with  only  an  opening  near  the  mouth  for  the  admission'! 
of  air ; and  then  taken  into  the  warm  bed  with  the  mother.- 
Though  the  child  was  weak,  no  feeding  w-as  attempted  till  after, 
the  lapse  of  twelve  hours.  “ The  nourishing  heat  with  the 
mother  in  bed  was  relied  on.”  The  next  day,  the  head,  body,- 
and  extremities  were  surrounded  with  fine  cotton-wool,  pressed- 
like  cloth,  to  the  thickness  of  two  or  three  rolls,  and  over  that 
the  flannel  as  before ; and  again  the  child  was  given  to  the  mother; 
in  bed.  Even  with  this  dress,  he  could  not  be  kept  warm 
enough ; and  as  he  soon  became  weaker  when  exposed  to  the  heat, 
of  a fire,  w’hilst  the  warmth  of  the  mother  enlivened  and  strength-i 
ened  him,  he  was  kept  warm,  by  the  mother  and  two  other 
females  lying  in  bed  with  him  by  turns  for  more  than  two 
months.  After  this  he  could  be  left  alone  from  time  to  time,  but 
was  still  undressed  very  cautiously.  It  was  not  till  he  was  three 
weeks  old  that  the  length  and  weight  of  the  body  could  be 
ascertained.  The  length  was  found  to  be  13  inches,  the  tveight 
1 lb.  13  oz,  avoirdupois.  It  was  extremely  difficult  to  get  the 
child  to  swallow  nourishment  the  first  week ; the  yellow  gum  soon 
came  on,  and  the  thrush  seized  him  severely  on  the  eighth  day, 
and  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  third  week.  During  the  first  week . 
he  was  fed  with  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  toasted  bread  boiled- 
with  water,  sweetened  and  strained  through  fine  linen ; in  the 
second  weel*  twenty  drops  of  beef-tea  were  added,  and  small  doses 
of  castor-oil  were  given.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  he  began 
to  swallow  teaspoonfuls  of  his  mother’s  milk,  which  was  gradually 
substituted  for  the  panada,  which  was  still  given  occasionally 
with  a few  drops  of  port  wine.  Two  days  after  he  made 
efforts  to  suck.  Under  this  careful  management  he  attained  the 
age  of  four  months,  and  his  health  and  excretory  functions  were 


outrepont’s  case. 
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leculiarly  regular.  Five  months  after  this,  as  we  fin^  from  a 
second  paper  hy  Dr.  Rodman,*  this  child  was  still  doing  well.  In 
his  paper  he  describes  the  mother  as  tall,  robust,  and  healthy, 
md  ^ain  states  that  she  had  a peculiarly  accurate  knowledge  ot 
;he  time  of  her  previous  gestations,  and  did  not  hesitate  still  to 
iffirm,  that  the  period  in  this  instance  was  rather  under  nineteen 

WG6ltS»"|* 

Dr.  James  Hamilton,  in  his  evidence  in  the  Jardine  case,  states 
ithat  this  infant  lived  a year  and  nine  months;  but  that  from 
icircumstances  mentioned  to  him  by  Dr.  Rodman,  he  had  always 
thought  that  there  was  some  mistake  in  the  woman  s reckoning, 
and  that  the  infant  was  a dwarf,  being  considerably  smaller  than 
those  puny  infants  born  within  the  six  months,  whom  he  had  seen 
drao’  on  a miserable  existence  for  four  or  five  d^s. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  in  this  instance,  an  extremely 
feeble  and  immature  child  was  reared  by  very  judicious  treat- 
ment, and  that  the  mother’s  estimate  of  the  age  was  at  least  as 
likely  to  be  correct  as  such  estimates  ever  can  he.  The  length 
and  weight  of  the  child,  too,  coincide  with  those  stated  in  the 
tables  given  in  former  editions  of  this  work.  The  absence  of  any 
description  of  the  appearances  presented  hy  the  child  preven^  us 
from  determining  its  degree  of  immaturity.  It  might  have  been 
a five  months’  child,  but  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  it  to 
have  been  born  before  the  completion  of  the  fifth  month.  • 

The  case  related  by  Dr.  Outrepont,  of  Bamberg,  is  very  valu- 
able. The  particulars  are  given  so  fully,  and  with  such  precision, 
that  even  Henke,  who  previously  denied  the  possibility  of  such 
an  incident,  candidly  admitted  that  this  case  is  an  unequivocal 
example  of  the  rearing  of  a six  months’  child.  J The  evidence  is 
complete  both  as  derived  from  the  date  of  impregnation,  and 
from  the  structure  and  history  of  the  child.  The  mother,  a 
young  woman,  who  had  always  been  perfectly  regular,  men- 
struated as  usual  ten  days  after  her  marriage,  and  ivas  subse- 
quently repeatedly  connected  with  her  husband.  About  a fort- 
night after  this  menstruation,  she  became  changed  in  appearance,^ 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  had  frequent  attacks  of 
vomiting  and  fainting.  These  symptoms  continued,  but  the 
catamenia  did  not  return : and  about  twenty  weiRs  after  their 
last  appearance,  she  felt  the  first  movements  of  the  child.  Five 


j * ‘Ed.  Med.  andSurg.  .lournal,’  vol.  xii. 

t Case  of  a child  born  between  the  fourth  and  tilth  mouth,  and  brought  up. 
By  John  Hodman,  M.D.,  l*aisley,  ‘Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  xi.  p. 
The  facts  of  this  case  were  attested  by  Mr.  White  of  Paisley. 

X ‘ Zcitschrilt,*  vi.  27. 
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weeks  after  this  she  was  seized  with  labour-pains  and  haomor- 
rhage  ; and  Dr.  Outrepont,  having  ascertained  that  this  proceeded 
from  the  placenta  being  attached  to  the  os  uteri,  encouraged  the 
labour,  and  brought  it  to  a prosperous  conclusion.  The  evidence 
of  this  child  being  not  more  than  twenty-five  weeks  old,  is  as 
strong  as  it  is  reasonable  to  expect.  The  state  of  the  cliild  at 
birth  was  still  more  unequivocal.  It  was  a boy,  and  breathed , 
immediately  on  being  born ; measured  thirteen  and  a half  inches, 
and  weighed  one  pound  and  a half.  Its  skin  was  covered  with 
smooth  lank  down,  and  was  much  wrinkled.  The  extremities 
were  extremely  small  in  proportion  to  the  trunk,  and  were  kept 
constantly  bent  over  the  body,  as  in  the  foetus  in  the  womb. 
The  nails  of  the  fingers  and  toes  were  like  white  folds  of  skin, 
the  testicles  were  still  within  the  belly,  and  the  pupillary  mem- 
brane was  entire.  The  child  whined  but  could  not  cry ; slept 
almost  constantly  ; woke  only  once  a day ; seldom  opened  its 
eyelids,  and  was  obviously  insensible  both  to  light  and  sound. 
The  first  discharge  of  urine  took  place  on  the  seventh  day,  and 
the  first  evacuation  of  the  bowels  on  the  ninth.  Subsequently 
the  urine  was  voided  once  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  fieces 
every  two  or  three  days.  The  child  was  placed  in  a basket 
filled  with  wool,  kept  in  a uniform  temperature,  and  moved  with 
great  care.  For  sometime  it  was  fed  with  the  spoon  on  diluted 
milk  and  sugar.  In  four  weeks  the  down  began  to  drop  off 
from  the  skin.  In  fifteen  weeks  the  wrinkles  had  disappeared 
from  the  skin,  and  the  length  was  increased  an  inch  and  three 
quarters.  From  this  time,  which  corresponded  with  the  fortieth 
week  after  impregnation, — that  is,  with  the  full  period  of  utero- 
gestation, — it  made  rapid  advances;  sleeping  less,  eating  more, 
crying  strongly,  and  becoming  evidently  sensible  to  sound,  and 
pleased  with  the  light.  When  fourteen  months  old,  it  was  of 
the  weight  and  stature  of  a child  born  at  full  term.  In  the 
eighteenth  month,  the  testicles  descended  into  the  scrotum.  The 
teeth  began  to  appear  early  in  his  third  year.  He  did  not  begin 
to  walk  till  half  a year  later ; and  then  differed  from  other  chil- 
dren of  the  same  age,  not  only  in  size,  but  also  in  the  singularly 
old  expression  of  his  countenance.  When  Dr.  Outrepont  saw 
him  in  1816,  he  was  eleven  years  of  age,  was  ns  big  as  a boy  of 
seven  or  eight,  and  had  just  begun  to  read  and  write.* 

In  this  case  also  the  length  and  weight  arc  in  keeping  with 


I 
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♦ This  ease  is  taken  from  Sir  E.  Christison’s  evidence  on  the  Jardine  ense 
with  alterations  and  additions  suggested  by  tlic  perusal  of  the  case  in  the 
‘Zeitsehrift  lur  die  Staatsarz,’  vi.  19.  It  may  be  well  to  state  that 
Christ  ison  admitted  the  possibility  of  a child  born  after  174  days  being 
reared. 
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tse  given  in  former  editions  of  this  work,  and  much  within  the 
;remes ; and  the  signs  of  immaturity  are  so  well  marked  and 
minutely  described  as  to  be  decisive  of  the  possibility  of 
tring  a child  born  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  solar  month,  or 

weeks. 

III.  STTPEEFCETATION. 

Superfoetation  means  the  conception  of  a second  embryo  during 
e gelation  of  the  first,  the  products  of  the  two  conceptions 
ing  born  either  at  the  same  or  at  different  times.  , . , , 

Some  light  is  thrown  upon  this  question  by  well-authentica.ed 
ses  of  women  delivered  of  twins  of  diflferent  colours,  both  tally 
rmed.  Beck,  on  the  authority  of  Buflfon,  gives  the  following, 
one  among  many.  In  1714,  a female  at  Charleston,  in  South 
irolina,  was  delivered  of  twins,  within  a very  short  time  ot  each 
her;  one  black,  the  other  white.  She  confessed  that  on  a 
rtain  day,  immediately  after  her  husband  had  left  his  bed,  a 
■gro  entered  her  room,  and  threatening  murder,  had  connection 
ith  her.  Dr.  Moseley  mentions  the  following  as  occurring 
ithin  his  time  in  Jamaica,  at  Shortwood  estate:  A negro 

Oman  brought  forth  two  children  at  a birth,  both  of  a size ; 
lie  a negro,  the  other  a mulatto.  She  stated  that  she  suffered  the 
inbraces  of  a white  man  belonging  to  the  estate^  directly  after 
er  black  husband  had  quitted  her.  A case  of  triplets  of  three 
ifferent  colours  is  here  omitted  as  resting  on  insufficient  authority. 

These  are  cases  in  which  the  two  mature  children  are  broug  t 
ito  the  world  differing  in  nothing  but  colour  from  children  ot 
me  father  and  one  conception.  T'here  is  another  class  of  cases 
n which  the  birth  of  two  children  is  separated  by  a _ short  in- 
erval,  or  by  an  interval  closely  corresponding  to  their  relative 
ize  and  development,  explicable  on  the  supposition  of  their  being 
.wins.  The  following  is  cited  by  Beck,  from  tbe  Consilia  ot 
iacchias — J.  N.  Sobrejus  lost  his  life  in  a quarrel,  leaving  his 
vife  pregnant.  Eight  months  after  his  death  she  was  delivered 
if  a still-born  deformed  child.  Her  abdomen  remained  large,  and 
vas  supposed  to  contain  a second  infant,  but  the  efforts  made  to 
irocurc  delivery  proved  fruitless.  One  month  and  a day  there- 
ifter,  the  widow  was  again  taken  in  labour,  and  brought  forth  a 
lerfect  living  child.  The  relations  of  the  husband  contested  its 
legitimacy,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  fruit  of  a supertocta- 
tion,  and  Zacchias  was  consulted.  He  agreed  that  the  two  infants 
could  not  have  been  the  product  of  one  conception,  since  the 
interval  between  their  births  was  so  great : but  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  first  was  the  product  of  a superfoetation,  and 
conceived  a month  after  the  other.  As  the  husband  died  sud- 
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(lenly  while  in  a state  of  perfect  health,  his  opinion  preserved  the 
mother’s  character  and  legal  rights.  Zacchias  seems,  in  this 
case,  to  have  chosen  the  most  improbable  of  two  suppositions  j for 
it  is  certainly  more  easy  to  suppose  that  the  birth  of  twins,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  same  conception, may  take  place  at  different  times,  than 
that  they  should  be  the  products  of  two  different  conceptions;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  on  what  data  he  based  his  opinion  that 
the  child  first  born  was  the  last  conceived.  In  all  such  ques- 
tions, the  wisest  course  is  to  prefer  that  interpretation  which  in- 
volves the  least  difficulty,  and  is  most  consistent  with  experience. 
Now  the  expulsion  of  twins  at  different  times  is  allowed  to  be  a 
common  event,  of  which  examples  are  to  be  found  in  most  works 
on  midwifery.  The  most  probable  explanation,  then,  of  this  case, 
is  that  it  was  one  of  twins  conceived  at  the  same  time,  but  of 
which  one  died,  and  was  discharged  before  the  other. 

Eut  there  are  cases  which  do  not  admit  of  so  easy  an  explanation, 
and  which  certainly  countenance  the  theory  of  a double  conception. 

The  wife  of  Raymond  Villard,  of  Lyons,  married  at  twenty-two, 
and  five  years  after  became  pregnant,  but  had  an  abortion  at  the 
seventh  month,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1779.  She  conceived  again 
within  a month;  and  on  the  20th  of  January,  1780,  eight  months 
after  her  delivery,  and  seven  months  from  her  second  concejition, 
was  suddenly  delivered  of  a daughter.  But  this  delivery  was  not 
followed  by  the  usual  symptoms — neither  milk  nor  the  lochia  ap- 
peared, and  the  abdomen  did  not  diminish  in  size.  Two  surgeons 
who  visited  the  female,  being  at  a loss,  consulted  Desgranges, 
who  declared  that  she  had  a second  child  in  the  w omb.  Three 
weeks  after  her  delivery  she  again  felt  the  motions  of  a foetus ; 
the  abdomen  again  increased  in  size,  and  on  the  6th  of  July,  of 
the  same  year,  1780  (five  months  and  sixteen  days  after  the  first 
birth),  she  was  again  delivered  of  a living  daughter.  The  milk 
now  appeared,  and  she  was  able  to  nurse  the  child.  Desgranges, 
after  stating  his  firm  conviction  that  these  two  children  were  I 

conceived  at  an  interval  of  some  months,  adds,  that  this  second  ) 

child  could  not  have  been  conceived  after  the  delivery  of  the  first,  i 
for  no  sexual  intercourse  took  place  between  the  husband  and  I 

wife  till  twenty  days  after,  which  would  have  made  the  age  of  ^ 

the  second  child  only  four  months  twenty -seven  days.  On  the  i 

19th  of  January,  1782,  the  mother  presented  the  two  childi-cn,  1 
with  extracts  from  the  baptismal  register,  before  two  notaries  of  i 
Lyons,  to  attest  these  facts.* 

Assuming  the  details  of  this  case  to  be  correctly  stated,  it  is 
nearly  conclusive  as  to  the  possibility  of  superfoetation;  for  if 
• Fodcrd,  vol.  i.  p.  '186. 
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'tom'tk*fcr(which^  obistved.  in 

er  survived  its  birth  between  one  and  two  years  at  the  lea  ) 

It  have  been  born  alive  at  three  months  and  a half; 
ft  child  he  taken  to  be  seven  months  old,  the  second  must  ha 
n horn  alive  at  six  weeks.  The  alternative  supposition  that 
second  child  was  the  fruit  of  sexual  intercourse  subsequent  to 
dehvery  of  the  first,  is  also  in  the  highest  degree 

inL'Tbrrear^ll^kd  diSfty.  and  the  only  re- 

MMon  ha,  al.o  related  a well-authentie.ted  case  in  which 
0 male  children  (both  " born  f ^“^0  "ere  bron^^ 

I interval  of  nearly  three  calendar  months.  If  this  had  been  a 
Le  of  simultaneous  conception,  the  age  of  the 
Ten  six  months  or  less,  that  of  the  other  nine  months  'ess. 

Additional  cases  are  referred  to  by  Beck,  in  three  jb  « 

lere  was  an  interval  of  one  month,  in  two  an  interval  of  two 
lonths,  and  in  one  an  interval  of  four  months;  fr  Bonnar 
tes  Velpeau  for  a case  in  which  an  infant  “ 
me,”  was  born  five  months  after  “ a child  at  the/»i!i 
In  deciding  this  question,  those  cases  only  must  be  admitted  to 
lave  any  weight  in  which  the  interval  between  the  bi|Bis 
(onsiderable;  for,  where  it  is  short,  if  we  suppose  the  child  last 
Tom  to  be  mature,  the  first  may  have  been  eight  or 
Id,  which  is  quite  reconcilable  with  the  supposition  of  its  being 
leared.  When,  however,  the  interval  is  of  four  months,  if 
Ume,  as  before,  that  the  child  last  born  is  mature  the  first 
tMnot  be  more  tlian  five  months  old,  an  age  a w iic  i i 
the  highest  degree  improbable  that  a child  could  be  reared  at  all, 
hnd  certain  that  it  could  only  he  saved  by  inpnious  and  caiefu 
Contrivances  of  which  mention  is  sure  to  have^  een  mac  e. 

In  any  cases  that  may  hereafter  occur,  the  size  and  development 
faf  the  children  should  be  carefully  noted ; for  even  le  ea  y pro 
Jducts  of  the  same  conception  may  differ  great  y in  size  a ac 
^well  illustrated  by  a case  brought  under  my  no  ice  y r. 
jstreeter,  in  which  female  twins,  live  and  a quarter  months  old, 
<were  born  enveloped  in  a common  chorion.  I oun  e one 
Imore  than  twice  the  size  of  the  other,  but  the  smaller  alone  had 

f made  successful  efforts  to  respire  (G-)‘ 

If  the  single  case  of  the  wife  of  llaymond  Villard  be  correctly 
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stated,  the  doctrine  of  superfoetation  must  be  admitted  to  be 
established ; but  it  may  be  useful  to  subjoin  the  chief  arguments 
employed  by  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  that  doctrine. 

The  opponents  of  superfoetation  allege  that  the  occurrence  is 
impossible,  because]  1.  Shortly  after  conception  the  os  tine®,  as 
well  as  the  internal  apertures  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  are  closed 
by  a thick  tenacious  mucus.  2.  The  membrana  decidua,  which 
is  also  formed  soon  after  conception,  lines  the  uterus,  and  aids  in 
obliterating  the  openings  into  its  cavity.  3.  When  the  uterus 
is  impregnated,  the  Fallopian  tubes,  instead  of  running  horizon- 
tally to  the  ovaria,  lie  parallel  to  its  sides,  so  that  if  a second 
embryo  were  formed  within  the  ovarium,  the  tubes  could  not 
embrace  and  convey  it  to  the  uterus.  And  4.  That  the  second 
embryo  would  destroy  the  first. 

The  last  objection  is  founded  upon  a bare  assumption,  and  may 
therefore  be  summarily  dismissed.  The  third  objection,  if  valid, 
must  prove  fatal  to  the  doctrine  of  superfoetation ; but  though 
this  obstacle  may  exist  in  the  fully-developed  uterus,  the  ovary 
and  F.allopian  tubes  are  not  more  prevented  from  coming  into 
contact  with  each  other  in  the  early  stage  of  utero-gestation,  at 
which  alone  superfoetation  is  alleged  to  take  place,  than  in  the 
unimpregnated  state.  The  answer  to  the  first  two  objections  is 
obvious.  The  tenacious  mucus  and  the  newly-formed  decidua, 
though  in  contact  with  the  orifices  and  cells  of  the  uterus,  do  not 
adhere  so  firmly  to  it  as  to  preclude  the  passage  of  the  semen.  The 
fact  that  menstruation  in  many  cases  occurs  during  a part  or  the 
whole  of  pregnancy,  seems  to  prove  that  the  adhesion  of  this 
tenacious  mucus  and  of  the  decidua  is  by  no  means  so  firm  as  to 
forbid  the  passage  of  fluid  ; and  this  argument  is  strengthened  by 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  bmmorrhage  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
pregnancy  in  consequence  of  partial  detachment  of  the  placenta. 
The  arguments  advanced  agsiinst  the  doctrine  of  superfoetation 
are  therefore  not  of  such  weight  as  to  counterbalance  the  impro- 
babilities set  forth  in  the  case  of  Raymond  Villard  ; and  unless 
that  case  can  be  shown  to  be  untrustworthy,  there  seems  to  be 
no  alternative  but  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  doctrine. 

If,  now,  we  admit  superfoetation  to  be  possible.  Can  we  explain 
its  occurrence  so  as  to  avoid  the  objections  of  its  opponents  ? The 
existence  of  double  uteri,  and  more  rarely  of  double  vagin®  also, 
suggests  the  required  explanation  j and  as  the  recorded  cases  of 
this  malformation  are  much  more  numerous  than  those  of  super- 
foetation, it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  latter  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  malformation  in  question.* 

* Dr.  Cassan  (‘ Kecherches  sur  les  Cas  d’UftSrus  Double,  ct  dc  Superfeta- 
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That  this  malformation  does  really  explain  some  cases  of  super- 
Ifmtation,  is  proved  by  a case  related  by  Schenier  ^ 
isix  weeks  after  marriage,  bore  a four  months  child,  and  for  > 
^eeks  after  marriage  mature  twins.  The  uterus  and  vag.im  were 
both  found  double,  and  each  vagina  bad  a separate  orifice. 

Dr.  Bonnar,  in  the  Essay  already  referred  to  raises  a novel 
question  of  much  interest  in  itself,  and  obviously  admitting  of 
Jractical  application— namely,  how  soon  after  delivery  may  a 
Lman  agafn  become  pregnant.  Starting  from  common 
(assumption  that  at  least  thirty  days  must  elapse 

I can  resume  its  generative  function,  and  adding  from  274  to  280  day  s 

I for  the  period  of  gestation,  it  would  follow  that  no  woman  could 
he,ar  a mature  child  sooner  than  the  304th,  or  from  that  to  the 
I 310th  day.  Dr.  Bonnar,  by  referring  to  ‘ Lodge  s Peerage  and 
i Baronetage,’  shows  that  there  have  been  at  least  19  recorded 
( cases  in  which  the  interval  between  one  birth  and  another  has 
! been  309  days  or  less.  There  were  ten  cases  of  309  to  300  days  ; 

2 of  299  to  290;  4 of  289  to  280;  1 of  2/3;  1 of  252;  1 of 
182 ; 1 of  173 ; and  1 of  127  days.  Dr.  Bonnar,  taking  these 
cases  into  consideration,  and  weighing  the  facts  relating  to  the 
■ state  of  the  vagina,  uterus,  and  lochial  discharge,  fixes  on  the 
fourteenth  day  after  delivery  as  the  earliest  at  which  a fresh  im- 
pregnation may  take  place. 

Having  discussed  at  length  the  three  leading  questions  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  legitimacy,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say 
only  a few  words  on  some  questions  of  less  interest  and  importance. 

The  question  of  paternity,  as  already  stated,  may  arise  when  a 
woman,  soon  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  maiiies  again. 
Sometimes  this  question  assumes  the  shape  of  the  one  last  dis- 
cussed. A child  is  horn  within  five  months,  or  thereabouts,  of 
the  death  of  the  first  husband,  and  the  question  of  paternity  be- 
comes  one  of  viability.  Whei*e  the  child  is  of  such  an  age  as  t lat 
it  might  have  had  either  husband  for  its  father,  the  paternity 
must  be  decided  by  a reference  to  the  state  of  health  ot  the 
deceased  husband  at  the  presumed  time  of  conception. 

Tenancy  by  the  Curtesy.— K man  who  marries  a woman  seised 
of  an  estate  of  inheritance,  and  has  by  her  issue  horn  alive,  and 
capable  of  inheriting  her  estate,  shall,  on  the  death  of  ^ his 
wife,  hold  the  lands  for  his  life,  as  a tenant  by  the  curtesy  of  Eng- 
land. Here  the  meaning  of  the  expression  born  alive,  is  not  tlie 

tion’)  lias  collected  41  cases,  in  three  of  which  both  uterus  and  vagina  were 
double;  and  Beck  has  added  11  others,  in  three  of  which  the  vagina  was 
double. 

’ lliiller’s  ‘ Archives,’  1838 ; and  ‘ London  Med.,  Gaz.’  vol.  xx.  p.  408. 
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same  as  in  cases  of  infanticide ; for  it  has  been  decided  that  in 
questions  of  tenancy  by  the  curtesj’  any  kind  of  motion,  even 
“ a twitching  and  tremulous  motion  of  the  lips,”  (as  in  the  case 
of  Fish  V.  Palmer,  tried  in  1806)  is  sufficient  evidence  of  live- 
birth. 

Inheritance  of  Monsters. — Blackstone  states  that  “a  monster 
which  hath  not  the  shape  of  mankind,”  “ hath  no  inheritable 
blood  ;”  but  if,  in  spite  of  deformity,  “ it  hath  human  shape,  it 
may  be  an  heir.” 

Questions,  of  little  importance  and  rare  occurrence  in  this 
country,  may  arise  in  slave-holding  states,  where  the  reputed 
parents  of  a child  are  of  different  colours,  and  the  offspring  differs 
in  appearance  from  the  majority  of  children  of  mixed  marriages. 


! 


CHAPTER  TV. 

lipe-assueance.  feigned  diseases. 

LIFE-ASSURANCE. 

edical  men  have  important  functions  to  perform  in  relation  to 
B-assurance.  Persons  wishing  to  insure  their  lives  are  submitt 
the  inspection  and  examination  of  physicians  or  surg . 
lected  for  the  purpose,  and  their  ordinary  medical  attendants 
e consulted  respecting  diseases  from  which  they 
ffered,  and  their  general  state  of  health  as  far  't  has 
lien  under  their  observation.  Those  offices  which  undertake 
le  insurance  of  unsound  lives,  or  are  ready  to  accept  lives  that 
11  short  of  the  standard  of  robust  health,  are  specially  dependent 
1 information  thus  obtained.  In  the  best  managed  offices,  again, 
ledical  men  of  standing  and  experience  occupy  places  on  the  boara, 
ad  by  affording  information  respecting  the  meaning  ot  terms,an 
ae  true  significance  of  statements  contained  in  the  reports  sub- 
litted,  can  render  very  important  service.  Medical  men  have 
Iso  to  report  on  injuries  sustained  by  persons  assured  agams 
ccideiit,  and  to  render  similar  services  to  benefit  societies : also  to 
aake  similar  personal  examinations  in  the  case  of  recruits,  emi- 
irants,  prisoners,  and  candidates  for  employment  in  public  offices. 

Most  insurance  officesprovide  the  medical  examiner  with  printed 
nstructions  or  a printed  list  of  questions,  prepared  under  medical 
dvice,  or  suggested  by  their  own  experience,  relating  to  the 
pplicant’s  state  of  health,  his  family  and  personal  history,  his 
Occupation  and  habits,  whether  he  has  been  vaccinate  , w a 
Lttacks  of  illness  he  has  undergone,  and  such  other  particulars  as 
tre  presumed  to  affect  the  probable  duration  of  his  life.  ^ 

' Hence  the  duty  of  the  medical  examiner  resolves  itself  into  a 
Ivork  of  inquiry  and  a work  of  personal  inspection  and  examina- 
j,ion,  respecting  both  of  which  a few  practical  suggestions  are 
^ere  offered. 

1.  The  inquiries  which  the  medical  examiner  is  expected  to 
(make  relate  partly  to  the  family,  and  partly  to  the  personal, 
history  of  the  applicant.  The  first  class  are  chiefly  directed  to 
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ascertain  the  prevalence  of  hereditary  predisposition,  whether  of 
a favourable  or  unfavourable  character.  As  a general  rule,  the 
children  of  those  who  die  old  live  to  be  old  ; while  the  children  of 
parents  who  die  young  are  short  lived.  The  medical  examiner 
should,  therefore,  ascertain  what  age  the  parents  of  the  applicant, 
if  living,  have  attained  ; if  dead,  at  what  age  they  died;  and  he 
should  extend  this  inquiry  to  brothers  and  sisters.’ If  the  answers 
respecting  these  near  relatives  prove  favourable,  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary  to  extend  the  inquiry  further ; but  if  they  have  died  early, 
or  if  they  appear  to  be  subject  to  some  hereditary  malady  seriously 
affecting  the  duration  of  life,  a larger  circle  of  relationship  may 
have  to  be  included.  Having  ascertained  the  ages  of  the  living 
and  deceased  members  of  tlie  applicant’s  family,  the  examiner 
should  next  inquire  into  the  causes  of  death*  of  those  deceased 
members  who  have  not  died  of  old  age.  If  one  or  more  have 
died  of  pulmonary  consumption,  asthma,  insanity,  gout,  cancer, 
heart  disease,  or  acute  rheumatism;  of  some  well-defined  scrofulous 
affection ; of  apoplexy  or  with  dropsy  at  an  early  age ; the  fact 
would  have  to  be  noted  as  more  or  less  affecting  the  value  of  the 
life ; and  similar  importance  would  attach  to  the  ascertained  pre- 
valence of  any  of  these  diseases  among  the  living  members  of  the 
applicant’s  family. 

The  personal  history  of  the  applicant  will  comprise  his  age, 
social  relation  (whether  married  or  single),  occupation,  residence, 
and  habits  of  life ; w'hether  he  has  had  small-pox,  or  been  vacci- 
nated, and  the  diseases  to  which  he  has  been  especially  subject. 
Among  the  diseases  or  symptoms  of  disease  to  which  the  greatest 
importance  attaches  may  be  mentioned,  spitting  of  blood  (as 
affording  a strong  probability  of  consumption) ; gout,  acute 
rheumatism,  bronchitis,  and  asthma  (both  as  liable  to  recur  and 
as  laying  a foundation  for  serious  organic  changes)  ; dropsy  (as 
a common  result  and  indication  of  severe  organic  mischief  of  the 
important  internal  organs,  heart,  lungs,  liver,  and  kidney);  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  (as  leaving  behind  it  some  unfavourable  change 
in  those  organs,  or  as  being  the  direct  consequence  of  tubercular 
deposit) ; fits  (as  betraying  serious  lesion  of  the  nervous  .system); 
rupture  (as  involving  danger  of  strangulation) ; calculous 
disorder  and  severe  urethral  stricture  (as  obviously  tending  to 
shorten  life) ; and  the  syphilitic  taint,  especially  if  present  in  a 
marked  degree. 

2.  The  personal  examination  will  have  to  be  conducted  with 

* A certificate  of  the  registered  cause  of  death  of  persons  who  have  died 
since  1838,  when  the  olHoc  of  the  Kegistrar-Gencrai  was  first  established,  may 
be  obtained  at  Somerset  House  on  the  payment  of  a small  fee. 
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ator  ov  less  care  or  minuteness  as  tlie  family  and  personal 
torv  have  proved  favourable  or  otherwise.  If  favourable,  a cur- 
V inspection  and  examination  will  suffice  : and  if  the  applicant 
veil  formed  ; the  complexion  healthy  ; the  pulse  regular  and 
lal  of  fair  force,  and  not  exceeding  70  or  75,  or  falling  much 
ow  60  (in  the  female  not  more  than  80) ; and  if  the  breathing 
free  and  tranquil,  the  life  may  be  safely  recommended  for 
leptance.  But  if  the  family  or  personal  history  is  unsatisfac- 
y • if  the  person  is  ill  formed  or  disproportioned,  emaciated  or 
icli  the  reverse ; face  pale,  complexion  unhealthy,  and  the 
Dression  anxious  j if  the  pulse  exceeds  the  figures  given  above 
is  otherwise  abnormal,  and  the  respiration  exceeds  17  or  18 
the  minute,  or  is  unequal  and  irregular;  and  especially  if  the 
plicant  has  been  attacked  by  any  serious  disease ; a more  minute 
amination  directed  to  the  state  of  the  nervous  system,  of  the 
igs,  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  urinary  organs,  will  be  required, 
le  chest  should  be  examined  by  percussion  and  auscultation,*  and 
e urine  tested  for  albumen  or  sugar,  and  excessive  deposits  of 
hates  or  phosphates.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  in 
ese  examinations  much  must  always  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
e medical  examiner.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  his  duty  to  make 
I needful  inquiries  and  personal  examinations  ; but  on  the  other, 
avoid  all  such  questions  as  savour  rather  of  scientific  curiosity 
lan  of  practical  utility. 

To  these  observations  on  the  duties  of  the  medical  examiner, 
e add  a brief  summary  of  our  knowledge  of  the  influence  on 
I ngevity,  of  place  of  residence,  change  of  climate,  occupation 
I id  habits  of  life,  peculiarity  of  constitution,  hereditary  predis- 
I isitions,  and  pre-existing  disease. 

Place  of  Residence. — The  principal  facts  that  have  been  as- 
qrtained  respecting  persons  living  within  the  limits  of  their 
lative  country  are  the  following  : — 1.  That  the  inhabitants  of 
liral  districts  are  longer  lived  than  those  of  towns.  2.  That 
I irge  cities  are  more  fatal  to  life  than  small  ones.  3.  That  marshes, 
liw-lying  districts  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  low  spots  on  which 
lie  waters  of  higher  lands  discharge  themselves,  are  less  healthy 
Itian  more  elevated  spots.  4.  That  of  two  districts  of  equal 
|levation,  that  which  has  a sandy  or  gravelly  soil  is  healthier 
i^ian  that  which  consists  of  clay  or  rich  alluvium.  5.  That  close, 

!•  The  Spirometer  of  Or.  Hutchinson  was  at  one  time  largely  used  in  our 
isurancc  offices,  but  has  now  fallen  into  disuse.  For  a description  of  this 
istrument,  witii  directions  for  its  use,  tables  of  reference,  and  the  in- 
ications  it  affords,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Hooper’s  ‘ Xfliysician’s  Vude 
lecnm.’ 
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damp,  and  ill-drained  houses  are  peculiarly  fatal  to  life.  Such 
considerations  as  tliese  ought,  in  extreme  cases,  to  influence  the 
examiner  in  selecting  lives  for  assurance. 

Change  of  Climate. — The  removal  from  a temperate  or  cold 
climate  to  a hot  one  afiects  the  duration  of  life  much  more 
seriously  than  any  change  of  residence  from  one  part  of  a man’s 
native  country  to  another.  Our  insurance  oflflces,  accordingly, 
either  refuse  to  assure  lives  at  all  in  extreme  cases,  or  demand 
additions  to  the  usual  premium,  varying  with  the  ascertained  or 
estimated  increase  of  risk.  Reports  of  the  sickness  and  mor- 
tality of  our  troops  and  seamen  employed  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  furnish  the  best  information  on  this  subject.  From 
them  it  appears  that  while  the  difference  between  low  damp 
situations  and  dry  elevated  ones  prevails  everywhere,  the  risk  to 
life  increases  with  the  temperature,  attaining  its  maximum 
within  the  tropics,  and  falling  to  the  standard  of  England,  or 
even  below  it,  in  cold  or  temperate  regions.  Some  assurance 
offices,  acting  on  this  general  principle,  allow  the  assured  to  re- 
side without  extra  charge  in  any  part  of  the  world  heyond  thirty 
degrees  of  the  equator,  requiring  from  those  who  take  up  their 
abode  within  these  limits  an  extra  payment,  roughly  propor- 
tioned to  the  additional  risk. 

Occupation. — The  occupations  which  shorten  life  are  those 
that  lead  to  excess  in  spirituous  liquors ; that  combine  sedentary 
habits,  or  a minimum  of  exertion,  with  exposure  to  a close  and 
heated  atmosphere;  that  entail  undue  exposure  to  the  weather, 
with  hardships  and  privations  ; that  require  long  hours  of  work, 
and  a sacrifice  of  natural  rest ; that  are  carried  on  amid  irrita- 
ting vapours,  or  in  clouds  of  dust ; and  those  that  bring  men 
into  contact  with  poisons.  The  employments  which  demand 
special  attention,  as  belonging  to  these  several  heads,  are  the 
licensed  victualler,  potboy,  and  brewers’  drayman;  compositor, 
tailor,  and  drapers’  assistant ; soldiers  and  sailors  during  active 
warfare ; bakers ; knife  and  needle  grinders ; house-painters, 
manufacturers  of  cards  enamelled  with  lead,  and  men  who  work 
w'ith  lead,  mercury,  phosphorus,  or  arsenical  compounds.  One 
occupation  not  easily  brought  under  any  of  these  heads  has  been 
shown  to  shorten  life  without  causing  an  undue  amount  of  sick- 
ness, namely,  the  employment  of  the  butcher. 

The  most  important  of  the  above  employments,  in  its  hearing 
on  life  assurance,  is  that  of  the  licensed  victualler,  whose  life  is 
always  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  even  deemed  uninsurable,  in 
the  absence  of  very  distinct  proof  of  temperate  habits. 

Halils  of  Life. — Luxury,  sloth,  dissipation,  and  inteuq)er- 
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jce,  are  very  fatal  to  life ; but  the  last  is  the  only  one  of  which 
fis  easy  to  obtain  distinct  proof.  When  the  fact  of  intem- 
Unce  is  clearly  established  it  affords  grounds  for  peremptory 
Section;  or  in 'the  case  of  young  adults,  high  premiums  based 
I the  probable  age  at  death  of  the  intemperate  class.  ^ 

' Unusual  risk  also  attends  the  assuring  of  persons  living  in  a 


Intinual  state  of  pecuniary  embarrassment. 

‘ Peculiarity  of  Conditution. — Under  this  head  it  will  suffice 
i notice  the  scrofulous  constitution  ; the  long  neck,  narrow 
est  and  spare  habit  so  common  in  consumptive  patients ; and 
e short  neck,  florid  complexion,  large  chest,  and  tendency  to 
rpulency  of  the  victims  of  apoplexy. 

Eereditary  Predisposition. — The  most  important  disease  in 
lation  to  life-assurance  is  pulmonary  consumption;  for  it  is  in 
peculiar  manner  the  disease  of  grown-up  men  ; and  especially 
■ young  men,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  runs  in  families.  The 
quiries  of  the  medical  examiner  should,  therefore,  he  specially 
irected  to  discover  traces  of  this  disease  in  the  family  history, 
id  he  should  attach  great  importance  to  the  occurrence  of 
iveral  deaths  from  this  cause  among  the  nearest  relatives.  The 
aportance  to  be  attached  to  a consumptive  history,  must  be 
nderstood  to  he  greater  in  young  men  than  in  older  ones.  If  a 
ealthy  applicant  has  attained  an  age  of  50  or  upwards,  and  has 
lerefore  survived  the  ages  at  which  death  by  consumption  is 
lost  common,  much  less  stress  would  be  laid  on  the  family 
istory  than  if  (even  though  in  good  health)  he  were  of  the 
irlier  age  at  which  deaths  by  consumption  are  more  frequent, 
less  importance,  too,  will  attach  to  a consumptive  family  history, 
(being  a male)  the  deaths  from  that  disease  occurred  among 
le  females  of  the  family.  So  also  with  a small,  quick,  and  fre- 
ucnt  pulse,  for  such  a pulse  is  in  a special  manner  the  pulse  of 
ulmonary  consumption,  and  may  be  the  very  first  symptom  to 
low  itself.  An  unequal  or  irregular  pulse,  especially  if  accom- 
ianied  by- abnormal  sounds,  may  also  be  important  as  indicating 
neart-disease.  Insanity,  gout,  asthma,  urinary  calculus,  heart- 
lisease,  dropsy,  apoplexy,  and  cancer,  especially  when  they  appear 
io  have  caused  the  death  of  more  than  one  member  of  the 
family  at  an  early  age,  also  merit  serious  attention. 

[ Pre-existing  Disease. — The  medical  examiner  will  have  to 
(orm  his  own  estimate  of  the  influence  previous  attacks  of  disease 
Inay  have  had  on  the  health  of  the  applicant  and  the  value  of 
jiis  life.  As  a rule,  mild  attacks  of  the  febrile  exanthemata, 
which  occur  chiefly  in  childhood,  and  of  typhus  or  typhoid  fever 
(n  the  adult,  do  not  permanently  affect  the  value  of  life.  But 
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the  more  severe  attacks  of  those  diseases,  as  well  as  attacks  of 
erysipelas,  gout,  acute  rheumatism,  asthma,  and  consumption 
(which  disease  often  proves  fatal  after  several  distinct  attacks) 
must  be  differently  viewed,  partly  on  account  of  their  liability  to 
recur.  Among  symptoms,  that  of  spitting  of  blood,  taken  as  an 
indication  of  consumption,  is  of  special  importance.  The  expec- 
toration of  a considerable  quantity  of  vermilion-coloured  blood 
would  always  warrant  the  rejection  of  a life ; but  even  a scanty 
discharge  of  blood,  whatever  its  colour  or  the  part  from  which 
it  is  alleged  to  come,  must  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  leading 
to  minute  and  careful  examination  of  the  chest.  The  discharge 
of  a large  quantity  of  dark-coloured  blood  by  vomiting  is  also 
important  as  a symptom  of  diseased  liver.  Inflammation  or  other 
severe  disease  of  the  lungs,  or  repeated  attacks  of  bronchitis, 
figuring  in  the  previous  history  of  the  applicant,  would  also 
lead  to  a careful  examination  of  the  chest,  for  these  diseases  are 
important  in  themselves,  and  may  be  the  result  of  tubercular 
deposit,  or  lay  the  foundation  for  fatal  disease  of  the  heart. 

If  the  applicant’s  family  and  personal  history,  and  existing 
state  of  health,  prove  favourable,  bis  life  would  be  recommended 
for  assurance  on  ordinary  terms ; but  if  unfavourable,  the  some- 
what difficult  question  arises  whether  the  life  should  be  alto- 
gether rejected,  or  accepted  with  a greater  or  less  addition  to 
the  ordinary  premium,  or  (what  amounts  to  the  same  thing)  on 
payment  of  the  premium  required  for  a healthy  person  of  a 
more  advanced  age.  Such  adjustments  can  only  be  safely  made 
under  the  advice  of  well-informed  and  experienced  medical  men. 
That  the  practical  results  so  attained  are  satisfactory  may  be 
inferred  from  the  experience  of  the  Eagle  Insurance  Office  as  set 
forth  by  their  actuary,  Mr.  George  Humphreys.  It  appears 
that  an  average  addition  of  7 years  for  applicants  whose  personal 
or  family  history  shows  a liability  to  diseases  of  the  organs  of 
respiration,  or  to  heart  disease,  has  proved  sufficient,  and  that 
the  same  addition  has  sufficed  for  such  persons  of  intemperate 
habits  as  have  not  seriously  suffered  from  them  j also  that  an 
addition  of  6 years  has  sufficed  for  suspicious  family  history  and 
obesity,  4 for  gout,  and  3 for  hernia.  It  should,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  are  average  additions,  and  that  the 
number  of  years  added  is  greater  as  the  applicant  is  younger. 
Thus,  if  we  take  one  cause  of  addition  with  another  the  figures 
for  successive  decades  beginning  with  that  of  20,  were  9,  8, 

5,  4,  3,  and  3.  As  a general  rule  the  more  advanced  age^  de- 
manding as  they  do  a higher  premium,  require  a smaller  addition 
of  years. 
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But  tbe  medical  examiner  may  be  required  to  give  advice 
ispecting  proposals  for  insurance  on  unsound  lives  for  short 
riods,  and  to  suggest  the  terms  on  which  they  ought  to  he 
’ected  j for  it  may  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  effect  an 
surance  for  one  or  two  years  on  a life  which  must  be  rejected 
^offered  for  a longer  term.  A young  person,  for  instance,  who 
s already  had  symptoms  of  pulmonary  consumption,  and  whose 
est  has  been  ascertained  to  be  unsound,  may  desire  to  insure 
3 life  for  one  year,  and  the  examiner  may  have  to  report  on 
e expediency  of  undertaking  the  risk ; in  which  case  he  would 
1 guided  by  some  such  considerations  as  the  following : — Pul- 
onary  consumption  may  prove  fatal  after  several  attacks,  and 
any  one  of  a long  series  of  years,  and  the  chances  against 
i attack  of  the  disease  falling  in  any  particular  year  are  consider- 
ile ; and  even  should  it  occur  in  the  year  covered  by  the 
surance,  there  is  the  favourable  chance  of  its  commencing  at  a 
te  period  of  the  year,  and  either  not  proving  fatal  within  the 
3ar,  or  (as  the  disease  in  its  fatal  attack  has  an  average  dnra- 
an  of  nearly  two  years)  not  having  a fatal  issue  till  long  after 
le  period  covered  by  the  policy  has  run  out.  There  is  also  the 
rther  chance  that  the  attack  is  one  from  which  the  patient 
ill  recover.  Similar  reasonings  apply  to  other  severe  diseases, 
id,  with  little  modification,  to  the  assurance  of  all  unsound 
ves.  On  this  branch  of  the  subject,  too,  it  is  not  possible  to 
j y down  any  precise  rules.  To  form  a right  decision  large  pro- 
1 ssional  knowledge  must  be  combined  with  sound  judgment. 

In  the  case  of  applicants  with  a consumptive  history,  and 
specially  in  that  of  young  adults,  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
hole  premium  would  be  paid  in  ten,  or  even  in  seven  years, 

1 to  be  greatly  commended. 

B There  are  many  questions  bearing  on  the  acceptance  or  rejec- , 
on  of  applicants  for  life  assurance,  which  can  be  fully  discussed 
Illy  in  books  wholly  devoted  to  that  subject,*  or  in  such  learned 
'orks  as  Walford’s  ‘ Insurance  Cyclopmdia.’  But  some  points 
f practical  importance  may  be  noticed  with  advantage  in  such 
rief  summaries  as  those  which  follow,  in  which  some  leading 
lets  and  numerical  details  are  set  forth  under  distinct  heads. 

Pulmonary  Consumytion. — A disease  apt  to  be  concealed  under 
ach  words  as  asthma,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  frequent  colds, 
nd  habitual  cough;  and,  as  a cause  of  death,  under  “ death  in 
hildbed.”  Fistula  in  ono  justifies  a suspicion  of  it,  and  a small, 
nick,  frequent  pulse,  spitting  of  blood,  and  unusual  liability  to 

* Such  as  Rrinton’s  ‘ Medical  Selection  of  Lives  for  Assurance,’  or  Sieve- 
ling’s  ‘ Medical  Adviser  in  Life  Assurance.’ 
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attacks  of  cold,  indigestion,  and  diarrhoea,  are  among  its  most 
common  antecedents.  It  is  an  hereditary  malady,  more  so  in 
females  than  in  males,  and  variously  estimated  as  showing  itself 
in  from  25  to  60  per  cent,  of  descendants  and  near  relatives. 
The  class  of  tubercular  diseases  to  which  it  belongs,  causes  little 
less  than  one-seventh  of  all  the  deaths  in  England  and  ales,  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages,  and  consumption  itself  nearly  one-ninth. 
In  England,  females  of  all  ages  are  somewhat  more  liable  to  con- 
sumption  than  males ; but,  after  15,  somewhat  less  so,  and  they 
die  earlier.  In  London  they  are  less  liable  to  consumption  than 
ynales : — at  all  ages  in  the  ratio  of  98  to  117  ; above  15,  in  that 
of  162  to  213 ; above  20,  in  that  of  157  to  211 ; and  they 
attain  their  maximum  mortality  later. 

Cancer. — Females  are  more  liable  to  this  disease  than  males  m 
the  ratio  of  222  to  ll7  ; and  they  attain  their  maximum  mortality 
earlier.  The  hereditary  tendency  to  cancer  has  been  variously 
estimated  at  from  20  to  30  per  cent. 

aout. The  mortality  from  this  disease  is  small  in  men,  and 

still  smaller  in  women.  The  hereditary  tendency  is  estimated  at 

50  per  cent.  . 

Acute  miemiatisni.—’The  liability  to  this  disease  is  nearly 
equal  in  the  two  sexes,  and  the  maximum  mortality  occurs  m 
both  in  the  decade  ending  at  25.  It  is  not  the  direct  cause  of 
many  deaths,  but  is  apt  to  recur ; and  it  lays  the  foundation  ot 
heart  disease.  Its  hereditary  tendency  has  been  estimated  at  30 

per  cent.  , , . 

Reart  Disease. — Females  are  somewhat  more  liable  to  nean 
disease  than  males,  the  increased  liability  showing  itself  chiefly 
after  50  years  of  age.  Diseases  of  the  heart  (aneurism  excluded) 
occasion  about  1 in  20  of  the  deaths  in  England  at  all  ages. 

Asthma.— There  are  more  Altai  cases  of  asthma  in  men  than 
in  women,  it  causes  1 per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths 
a<red  35  to  45,  and  the  maximum  mortality  is  attained  m tne 
decade  ending  at  65  years  of  age.  It  is  never  so  high  as  2^  per 


Bronchitis. disease  is  somewhat  more  fatal  to  feinalra 
than  to  males,  and  occasions  9 per  cent,  of  the  mortality  at  al 
ages.  The  death-rate  from  this  disease,  which  is  nearly  8 per 
eent.  under  15,  but  only  1 per  cent,  in  the  interval  from  15  to 
25,  increases  in  the  following  decades  as  the  numbers  2,  5,  lU, 

This  causes  a somewhat  higher  mortality  in  women 
than  in  men  ; but  in  both  sexes  a small  portion  (less  than  a halt 
per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality.  The  highest  proportion  of 
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itbs  (0-41  in  men,  and  0'55  in  women)  occurs  in  the  decade 
iino-  at  65.  Its  hereditary  force  has  been  variously  estimated 
le"”  and  57  per  cent.,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  much  greater 

the  higher  than  in  the  lower  classes. 

Nervous  Disorders.— cause  a somewhat  higher  mortality 
males  than  in  females,  and  about  one-eighth  of  the  entire 
irtality  at  all  ages.  Apoplexy  and  paralysis  are  the  special 
ises  of  most  interest  in  reference  to  life  assurance. 

Apoplexy. — This  disease  is  more  fatal  to  females  than  to  males 
the  proportion  of  about  24  to  21.  The  death-rate,  which  is 
out  1 per  cent,  for  the  decade  ending  at  25,  increases  as  the 
ures  1^,  4,  5|,  and  5 in  tlie  succeeding  decades,  the  greatest 

irtality  being  in  the  10  years  ending  65. 

Paralysis. — The  death-rate  for  this  cause  is  also  somewhat 
3-her  (24  to  22)  in  females  than  in  males,  but  the  excess  shows 
elf  chiefly  after  60.  The  mortality,  which  is  insignificant  for 
,e  ten  years  ending  25,  increases  for  the  succeeding  decades  as 
e figures  1,  3,  3-|,  5,  and  7.* 

On  the  purely  legal  hearings  of  the  subject  of  life  assurance 
.tie  need  be  said.  It  is  obvious  that  the  contract  entered  into 
a policy  of  insurance  may  be  rendered  void  by  any  intentional 
ncealment  or  omission  of  such  particulars  of  the  previous  health 
habits  of  the  applicant  as,  if  known,  must  have  caused  the  life 
he  rejected,  or  accepted  only  on  more  onerous  terms ; also  by 
sitting  to  name  the  medical  men  who  have  attended  him  in  any 
nous  illnesses.  But  even  where  there  has  been  no  fraudulent 
ncealment,  questions  have  been  raised  as  to  the  tendency  of 
irticular  diseases,  such  as  indigestion,  gout,  or  mental  unsound- 
:ss;of  accidental  injuries,  such  as  fractures,  and  of  particular 
ibits,  such  as  smoking  and  opium-eating,  to  shorten  life.  ^ On 
1 such  questions  there  is  much  room  for  difference  of  opinion 
inong  even  well-informed  medical  men. 

The  definite  questions  now  commonly  prepared  for  the 
I lidance  of  the  medical  examiner,  and  the  experience  of  the  in- 
'irance  offices  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a verdict  in  their 

Ivour,  except  in  cases  of  undoubted  fraud,  tend  greatly  to  limit 
e number  of  actions  at  law,  and  to  deprive  this  subject  of  some 
jgal  interest  which  it  formei’ly  possessed.  But  its  importance 
,i  every  other  point  of  view,  and  the  value  of  the  services  of  the 
iedical  examiner  and  referee,  are  increasing  with  the  growing 

* The  fieures  in  the  foregoing  statements  are  the  ratios  borne  by  deaths 
m the  several  diseases  at  the  several  ages  to  the  total  deaths  at  those  ages 
jtn  all  causes.  The  figures  themselves  arc  contained  in  the  table  at  p.  144 
the  24th  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar  General  for  the  year  1871, 
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appreciation  of  tlie  value  of  the  assurance  of  life  and  health,  and 
the  consequent  extension  of  the  practice  of  insurance.* 


FEIGNED  DISEASES. 


Diseases  and  disabilities  are  feigned,  and  mutilations  self- 
inflicted,  from  a great  variety  of  motives  : the  soldier  or  sailor  to 
escape  from  duty,  or  to  obtain  his  discharge  ; the  mendicant  to  • « 
avoid  labour,  obtain  parochial  relief,  or  impose  on  private  bcnevo-i 
lence ; the  prisoner  to  escape  labour,  gain  access  to  the  infirmary, 
obtain  his  discharge,  escape  punishment,  or  occasion  trouble ; and  ) 
an  accused  person  to  move  the  court  to  compassion,  and  so  obtain  ^ 
a mitigation  of  sentence.  They  are  also  assumed  with  a view  of  t 
defrauding  benefit  societies;  procuring  the  comforts  of  an  , 
hospital ; obtaining  compensation  for  some  pretended  injury  ; and  i 
there  are  persons,  particularly  young  unmarried  females,  who,  . 
without  hope  of  gain,  feign  diseases  in  order  to  excite  public  in- 
terest and  curiosity,  or  private  sympathy. 

Diseases  are  mo'st  feigned  by  those  who  congregate  most;  as? 
soldiei-s,  sailors,  prisoners,  beggars,  and  boys  and  girls  at  school.  1 
The  best  school  for  feigned  diseases  is  the  army ; and  Fodere, 
speaking  of  the  time  when  the  conscription  was  in  full  force  in 
France,  says  that  malingering  “ was  brought  to  such  perfection,  , 
as  to  render  it  as  diflieult  to  detect  a feigned  disease,  as  to  cure . 


a real  one.”  t- 

Feigned  diseases  may  be  said  to  be  of  two  kinds ; FacUiiov^y 
or  those  which  the  malingerer  contrives  to  produce,  and  Fictilimt 
or  those  which  he  alleges  that  he  suffers  from.  To  the  first  class  s 
belono-  external  injuries,  defects,  and  diseases  (fractures,  disloca-i 
tions,°bruises,  wounds,  ulcers,  superficial  inflammation,  discharges;i< 
tumours,  malformations,  &c.)  ; to  the  second  class,  diseases  con-  • 
sisting  for  the  most  part  of  groups  of  symptoms  from  which  the  ■ 
malingerer  pretends  to  be  suffering— of  such  comparatively, 
simple  maladies  as  spasms,  convulsions,  and  palsies,  neuralgia  anu 
rheumatism,  defects  of  the  senses,  and  loss  of  sensation,  or  such 
complicated  maladies  as  fever,  consumption,  and  epilepsy  tor 
the  production  of  factitious  injuries,  defeets,  and  diseases,  the  ma-:. 
lin-erer  resorts  to  many  devices— to  force  (as  when  prisoners  place : 
their  limbs  under  machines  or  locomotives) ; to  injection  ot  air, 
ligatures,  and  pressure,  to  pads  and  the  swallowing  of  effervesemp 
mixtures,  to  occasion  various  forms  of  tumour;  to  the  use  o. 


* On  the  medico-legal  aspects 

chanter-  also  ‘ Treatise  upon  the  Law  ol  Life  Assurance,  by  e.  ; 

Jtl.A.,  and  Wolford’s ‘Insurance  Cyclopsedia,  passim. 
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•ious  irritating  substances  to  create  and  maintain  sores  and 
leases  of  the  eye;  to  colouring  matters  to  imitate  bruises; 
the  v-iscera  of  animals,  and  sponge  dipped  in  colouring  matter, 
counterfeit  various  forms  of  prolapsus  and  malignant  maladies  ; 
soap-pills  for  the  production  of  diarrhoea ; to  puncture  of  gum 
■ discharges  of  blood,  and  so  on. 

The  malingerer,  when  he  pretends  to  be  sutfering  from 
leases  characterized  by  groups  of  symptoms,  relies  in  part  on 
iple  assertion,  in  part  on  the  imitation  of  such  symptoms,  as 
obvious  to  the  senses,  in  respect  of  which  he  resorts  to  the 
?eral  expedients  just  specified.  The  symptoms  which  depend 
on  his  own  description  or  simple  allegation,  such  as  blindness 
deafness,  neuralgia  or  rheumatism,  are  often  asserted  with 
inderful  perseverance  and  obstinacy,  and  in  spite  of  proceedings 
linently  calculated  to  deter  and  weary  him. 

In  former  editions  of  this  work  this  subject,  in  both  its  aspects 
malingering  and  detection,  was  treated  in  considerable  detail, 
ut  though  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  the  services  of  the 
edical  man  are  required  in  police  court  or  at  sessions  to  ex- 
nine  a malingerer  under  trial,  assuming  a condition,  such  as 
ilsy,  calculated  to  move  the  court  to  pity,  the  duty  of  dealing 
ith  malingerers  and  their  pretences  devolves  chiefly  on  medical 
1 Beers  of  the  army  and'  navy,  and  prison  officials,  who  may  be 
j tpected  to  seek  instruction  from  treatises  written  specially  on 
nis  subject.  In  this  work,  therefore,  we  content  ourselves  with 
iggesting  certain  rules  for  the  examination  of  malingerers,  with 
ich  observations  as  naturally  suggest  themselves  in  connection 
dth  them.  We  may  add  that  several  feigned  diseases  and  con- 
itions  will  be  found  discussed  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  under 
he  head  of  pregnancy,  abortion,  unsoundness  of  mind,  wounds, 
nd  poisons. 


RULES  FOR  THE  DETECTION  OF  FEIGNED  AND  FACTITIOUS 
DISEASES. 

1.  Inquire  after  motives  for  deception.  Will  the  suspected 
lerson,  by  imposition,  gain  anything  he  desirei,  or  escape  any- 
ihing  he  dreads  ? It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind 
;hat  both  men  and  women  feign  diseases  from  other  motives 
dian  those  of  gain  or  personal  advantage ; and  that  there  may 
lie  so  complete  an  absence  of  all  discoverable  motive,  as  to  force 
us  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a moral  insanity  displaying  itself 
in  this  way. 

2.  Inquire  into  the  previous  history  of  the  patient,  and  the 
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character  he  hears  among  his  comrades  or  companions;  and 
whether  lie  has  been  previously  noted  for  dishonesty  and  decep- 
tion. But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  men  who  have  for  years 
borne  the  best  characters,  and  conducted  themselves  with  pro- 
priety, have  been  convicted  of  malingering. 

3.  When  the  assumed  disease  is  external  and  obvious  to  the 
senses,  make  a minute  and  careful  e.xamination  both  by  eye  and 
band.  When  there  is  a suspicion  of  the  use  of  some  irritating 
substance,  inspect  the  part  narrowly  with  the  lens,  search  the 
pockets,  boxes,  or  bed  of  the  suspected  party,  and,  if  necessary 
isolate  him  so  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  assistance  of  others,  and  | 
of  his  means  of  deception.  Examine  substances  alleged  to  have  j 
been  discharged,  if  necessary  by  the  microscope  or  by  chemical  ■ 
tests.  In  cases  of  rigidity,  anchylosis,  or  deformity,  place  the 
suspected  person  under  the  influence  of  opium  or  chloroform. 

4*.  When  some  defect,  or  disability  not  obvious  to  the  senses, 
but  depending  on  the  assertion  of  the  person  himself,  as  p.ain,  blind-  ' 
ness,  deafness,  &c.,  is  supposed  to  be  assumed,  try  to  take  him  by 
surprise.  Assumed  deafness,  for  instance,  should  be  tested  by  sud- 
den noises,  speaking  sharply  to  the  suspected  person  on  bis  being 
roused  from  sleep,  or  when  his  self-control  has  been  impaired  by 
opium  or  chloroform. 

5.  In  cases  of  feigned  diseases,  properly  so  called,  we  must  in- 
quire minutely  into  the  history  and  alleged  causes,  and  compare 
the  symptoms  present  with  the  best  descriptions  of  the  real  disease. 

6.  The  suspected  person  should  be  visited  at  times  when  he 
does  not  expect  to  be  seen ; be  watched  by  those  whom  he  is  not 
likely  to  suspect ; and  be  misled  into  tbe  assumption  of  symptoms 
foreign  to  the  malady  he  is  simulating.  By  concealing  his  sus- 
picions, and  foretelling  the  advent  of  symptoms  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  assumed  disease,  the  medical  man  may  lead  the 
malingerer  to  betray  himself. 

7.  Asciertain  whether  the’  suspected  person  makes  use  of  the 
medicines  and  measures  prescribed  for  his  relief. 

8.  In  the  treatment  of  suspicious  cases,  no  measures  ought  to 
be  employed  which  would  not  be  justifiable  if  the  disease  were 
real.  But  when  there  is  strong  ground  for  suspicion,  low  diet, 
isolation,  and  nauseous  medicines  may  be  resorted  to.  When  the 
disease  supposed  to  be  assumed  is  not  dangerous  (e.g.,  spasmodio 
twitchings  of  tbe  muscles),  it  should  be  treated  with  mdiflereni^  . 
and  as  not  requiring  medical  treatment.  Persons  Avantonly  .i  ^ 
staining  from  food  generally  desist  if  allusion  is  made,  in  their  • 
bearing,  to  cases  of  prolonged  abstinence,  and  if  the  alternative 
of  savoury  food  or  the  stomach-pump  is  submitted;  and  refusal 
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take  exercise  may  be  met  by  striking  off  tbe  best  meal  of  the 
y as  unnecessary  in  such  cases.  Impostors  may  be  caused  to 
sist  by  treating  their  several  symptoms  in  detail.  A convict 
ofessed  excruciating  headache,  offensive  discharge  from  the  ear, 

Isv  of  an  arm,  and  weakness  of  the  legs.  The  pain  m the  head 
is' met  by  the  quiet  of  a solitary  cell;  a fragment  of  blotting 
I, per  was  placed  in  the  ear,  which  was  covered  with  adhesive 
aster,  so  that  the  nature  of  the  discharge  might  be  ascertained, 
lie  dropped  hand  was  supported  by  a splint,  and  the  extensor 
uscles  strengthened  by  sharp  electric  shocks.  His  diet  was 
■oportioned  to  the  exercise  he  could  contrive  to  take.  Under 
his  treatment  he  improved  daily.  There  was  no  offensive  dis- 
narge  from  the  ear.  In  three  weeks  he  was  strong  enough  to 
tempt  an  escape  from  prison,  in  which  attempt  he  displayed 
J 'eat  strength  and  activity.  . . „ . 

■ Closely  connected  with  this  subject  is  that  of  disqualifying 
seases.  It  is  chiefly  interesting  to  military  and  naval  surgeons  ; 
j it  the  services  of  the  medical  man  are  occasionally  required  in 
j vil  cases. 

Under  this  head  of  disqualifying  diseases  or  defects,  one  of  con- 

B”derable  importance  especially  to  railway  managers  has  been  lately 
rmiorlit  into  prominence ; namely,  colotn’-blindness.  For  issues 
t’  the  gravest  importance  may  depend  on  the  ability  of  a railway 
eadal  to  interpret  colour  signals  correctly.  This  defect  is 
lore  common  among  males  than  females.  The  percentage 
f colour-blind  males  is  variously  stated  at  from  2’87  per  cent. 
Fontenoy)  to  6’6  per  cent.  (Bonders).  There  are  two  kinds  of 
olour-blindness — red-green,  and  blue-yellow;  of  which  the 
ormer  is  more  common  and  also  more  important,  as  red  and 
;reen  are  the  colours  employed  for  signals  on  railways  and 
tsea. 

The  method  of  testing  most  relied  on  is  that  recommended 
ly  Holmgren,  of  Upsala.  Skeins  of  coloured  wool  are  placed 
lefore  the  individual,  and  he  is  required  to  match  those  of  the 
same  colour. 

First  he  is  asked  to  match  a light  green  skein  from  a number 
if  coloured  skeins  placed  before  him.  If  he  does  so  correctly  his 
colour  sense  is  normal. 

If  not  correct,  a purple  skein  is  given  him  and  he  is  required  to 
match  this.  If  he  matches  it  with  blue  or  violet,  as  well  as  purple, 
he  is  red-blind  ; if  with  green  or  grey,  he  is  green-blind  ; if  with 
red  or  orange,  he  is  hlue-blind.  Further,  he  may  be  given  a red 
skein  and  asked  to  match  it.  If  red-blind  be  will  match  it 
with  green  and  brown  shades  darker  than  the  pattern  ; if  green 
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Wind,  he  will  match  it  with  green  and  brown  shades  brighter/ 
than  the  pattern.*  ' 

A medical  examiner  may  also  be  directed  to  ascertain  whether 
a person  is  fit  to  serve  on  a jury,  or  to  attend  as  a witness  ; 
whether  he  is  competent  to  take  on  him  certain  offices  or  duties ; 
or  whether  he  can  bear  hard  labour,  or  other  severe  punish- 
ment. He  may  also  have  to  ascertain  the  state  of  health  of 
children  presenting  themselves  for  admission  into  public  schools. 
In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  recruits,  and  of  persons  desirous  of  in- 
suring their  lives,  attempts  are  made  to  represent  the  health  as 
better  than  it  really  is,  and  to  conceal  defects  and  diseases  actually 
existing. 

The  subject  of  disqualification  in  civil  and  criminal  cases 
scarcely  requires,  or  admits  of,  any  precise  rules ; and  disquali- 
fication for  military  service  is  treated  in  works  which  the 
military  surgeon  is  required  to  possess.  The  foregoing  obser- 
vations on  feigned  and  factitious  maladies  apply  to  malingerers 
in  the  army  and  sTcullcers  in  the  navy  no  less  than  to  impostors 
in  civil  life. 


’ See  Examination  for  Colour  Blindness,  by  Prof.  Swanzy- 
Journ.’  October  4,  1879. 


‘ Brit.  Sled. 
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TJNSOUNDNESS  OF  MIND. 

This  is  a subject  on  which  medical  men  are  often  required  to  gi  ve 
evidence.  A man  makes  a will;  its  validity  is  disputed  : wast  e 

testator,  when  he  made  it,  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties 

> Another  squanders  his  property,  or  is  accused  of  so  doing . is  le 
j competent  to  manage  his  affairs  ? A third  contracts  an  unsuit- 
i able  marriage  : could  he  give  a valid  consent  to  the  contract . A 
criminal,  or  person  under  accusation,  makes  a confession  : was  his 
mind  sound  at  the  time  ? An  act  of  great  atrocity  is  committed, 
was  the  perpetrator  responsible  for  his  act  ? A criminal  is  sup- 
posed to  feign  insanity  that  he  may  escape  punishment : is  he 
really  of  unsound  mind  ? That  these  questions  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
persons  known  to  be  of  unsound  mind  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  returned  as  “ Lunatics,  Idiots,  &c.,”  exceeded  62,000  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1874,  when  it  was  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about 
I 1000  a year.  Compared  with  the  population  at  the  same  date 
these  figures  for  1874  yield  the  proportion  of  2’63  per  1000  a 
il  number  greatly  in  excess  of  1 in  500. 

The  medical  man  may  be  summoned  to  give  evidence  in  any 
i|  of  our  courts  of  law ; civil,  criminal,  or  ecclesiastical : before 
I commissions  technically  designated  de  lunaiico  inqiiirendo  ; and, 
j in  the  case  of  pauper  lunatics,  before  a magistrate.  He  may  also 
^ be  called  upon  to  sign  certificates  of  unsoundness,  at  the  instance 
J of  private  persons,  with  a view  to  provide  for  the  safe  custody 
and  proper  treatment  of  those  in  whom  they  are  interested. 

All  inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  mind  are  surrounded  by 

(peculiar  dilficulties — difficulties  inherent  in  the  subject  itself,  or 
created  by  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  by  public  feeling  and 
j prejudice.  The  difficulties  of  the  first  order  arise  out  of  the 
original  individual  character  of  the  mind,  the  degree  in  which  it 
may  have  been  developed  by  instruction  and  education,  and  the 
I guidance  and  restraint  to  which  it  may  have  been  subjected. 

Other  difficulties  inherent  in  the  subject  take  their  rise  in  the 
’ purely  inferential  character  of  our  knowledge  of  the  mind,  in  the 
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inapplicability  to  it  of  the  method  of  experiment,  in  the  want  of 
any  recognised  standard  of  sanity,  and  the  consequent  necessity 
of  erecting  our  own  mental  experience  into  a standard  for  the 
minds  of  others.  Minds  thus  differing  in  original  power,  and  in 
acquired  knowledge  and  habits,  are  variously  affected  by  the  same 
physical  and  moral  causes,  and  subject  to  many  distinct  forms  of 
disease,  displayingthemselves  in  language  and  acts  the  most  varied. 
Some  part  of  the  difficulty  that  surrounds  this  subject  is  also  to 
be  traced  to  the  undue  importance  formerly  given,  in  metaphysical 
treatises,  to  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind.  Keason  and  imagi- 
nation were  put  so  prominently  forward,  and  the  emotions  and 
passions  made  to  play  so  subordinate  a part,  that  soundness  and 
unsoundness  of  mind  came  to  be  regarded  as  almost  synonymous 
with  a sound  or  erring  reason ; imagination  bad  to  bear  all  the 
blame  of  misleading  the  judgment;  and  delusion  became  the 
favourite  and  sole  test  of  insanity. 

A more  simple  and  practical  theory  of  the  mind,  recognising 
several  distinct  faculties  (not  reason  and  imagination  only,  but 
emotions  and  passions  also),  has  now  taken  the  place  of  these  narrow 
speculations.  Separate  faculties,  originally  of  different  power  in 
different  persons,  more  or  less  improved  by  instruction  and  educa- 
tion, under  greater  or  loss  restraint  from  without  or  within,  sub- 
ject to  different  degrees  of  excitement  from  causes  acting  within 
the  body  or  external  to  it,  uniting  to  form  one  mind,  is  the  theory 
that  agrees  best  with  reason  and  experience,  offers  the  readiest 
explanation  of  the  infinite  variety  of  character,  the  endless  diver- 
sities of  opinion,  and  the  strange  eccentricities  of  conduct  pre- 
vailing among  mankind.  It  is  also  most  in  harmony  with  what 
we  know  of  the  unsound  mind. 

The  second  class  of  difficulties,  or  those  due  to  legal  require- 
ments, originate  in  part  from  the  lawyer’s  inexperience  of  the 
unsound  mind,  the  narrow  views  handed  down  to  him,  and  the  i 
selection  of  tests  impossible  of  application  : also  in  part  from  his 
looking  at  the  whole  question,  mainly  as  it  affects  individual  | 
liberty,  or  the  safety  of  the  State.  i 

The  difficulties  of  the  third  class,  or  those  that  arise  out  of  the  I 
state  of  public  feeling,  are  partly  political  and  partly  religious — 
political,  inasmuch  as  the  views  expressed  with  respect  to  persons 
of  unsound  mind  are  regarded,  not  as  they  are  true  or  false,  but 
as  they  are  thought  to  affect  the  safety  and  well-being  of  society; 
religious,  because  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  fallen  and 
sinful  nature  of  man,  the  most  estimable  persons  are  ever  ready 
to  trace  strange  thoughts  and  revolting  acts  rather  to  that 
original  faint  than  to  disease. 
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We  must  premise  tliat  it  is  not  possible  to  frame  a single  defini- 
m of  the  unsound  mind,  or  to  present  a just  view  of  it  snone 
iscription;  for  mental  unsoundness  assumes  many  shapes, 
icessitating  many  divisions  and  sub-divisions,  with  acorrespond- 
o-  nomencfature.  In  framing  these  we  shall  adopt,  as  far  as 
•acticable,  the  divisions  and  names  sanctioned  by  legal  usage. 
There  the  law  defines  with  precision  the  meaning  of  terms, 
lose  terms  will  be  preferred  ; but  where  it  has  failed  to  do  so, 
lose  will  be  employed  which  have  been  accepted  by  the  best 
edical  authorities. 

In  the  search  after  appropriate  terms,  we  first  encounter  the 
ords  “ mad  ” and  “ insane,”  applied  to  the  person  affected  : 
madness  ” and  “ insanity,”  to  the  state  of  the  sufferer.  These 
:rms  might  be  at  once  adopted  if  they  were  commonly  used  as 
le  exact  opposites  of  the  words  “ sane  ”■  and  “ sanity.”  But  as 
ley  are  generally  employed  in  a restricted  sense,  and  apply  chiefly 
3 such  deviations  from  the  healthy  state  of  the  mind  as  consist  in 
xcessive  activity,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  to  those  characterized  by 
eficient  energy,  original  or  acquired,  we  must  seek  for  terms  to 
’Inch  we  may  attach  a more  precise  meaning.  Such  are  “ Un- 
oundness  of  mind  ” applied  to  the  condition  of  the  mind  itsell, 
nd  “ Non  compos  mentis  ” to  the  person  whose  mind  is  affected. 

But  of  these  terms,  the  first — “ Unsoundness  of  mind  ” is  not 
ree  from  objection  ; for  in  the  Portsmouth  case  Lord  Lldon 
poke  of  it  as  requiring  to  be  distinguished,  both  from  idiocy  and 
iinacy ; and  in  many  statutes  it  is  found  associated  with  the 
■’ords  Idiot  and  Lunatic;  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn*  takes 
he  authors  of  the  New  Criminal  Code  to  task  for  including 
inbeeility  under  insanity.  Unsoundness  of  mind,  then,  is  better 
han  any  other  phrase  in  common  use,  and  is  placed  at  the  head 
if  this  chapter.  But,  “ Non  compos  mentis,”  applied  to  persons 
if  unsound  mind,  having  been  more  consistently  used  by  legal 
lUthorities,  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  others. 

We  must  next  inquire  what  the  law  includes  under  this  term, 
ion  compos  mentis,  what  forms  of  unsoundiiess  it  recognises,  and 
low  far  it  consists  with  our  knowledge  as  medical  men  to  adopt 
■ classification  in  accordance  vvith  it. 

The  common  law  of  England  originally  included  under  this 
erm  only  two  forms,  Idiocy  and  Lunacy,  but  the  highest  legal 
lUthorities  long  since  saw  the  necessity  of  more  minute  subdivi- 
lion.  Thus  Lord  Coke  recognised  four  sorts  of  non  compos 
nenlis: — “1.  Jdiola,  which  from  his  nativity  by  a perpetual 

' ‘ Letter  on  the  Criminal  Code  (Indictable)  Ofl'onoos  Rill,  10  June,  1879, 

I.  U. 
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infirmity  is  non  convpos  mentis.  2.  He  that  by  sickness,  grief, 
or  other  accident  wholly  loseth  his  memory  and  understanding. 
3.  A lunatic  that  hath  sometimes  his  understanding,  and  some- 
times not,  aliquando  gaudet  lueidis  intervallis,  and  therefore  he 
is  called  non  compos  mentis  so  long  as  he  hath  not  understanding. 
Lastly,  he  that  by  his  own  vicious  act  for  a time  depriveth  himself 
of  his  memory  and  understanding,  as  he  that  is  drunken.” 

Here  we  have  distinctly  recognised  the  three  forms.  Idiocy, 
Dementia,  and  Lunacy ; of  which  the  first  two  are  well  defined 
and  admit  of  being  used  both  by  lawyers  and  doctors  in  the  work 
of  classification.  The  term  Lunacy  is  objectionable,  as  implying 
only  that  form  of  mania  which  is  characterized  by  lucid  intervals 

Lord  Hale,  by  recognising  a distinction  between  general,  or 
total,  and  partial  unsouudness,  justifies  the  separation  of  mono- 
mania from  mania.  We  have  good  legal  authority,  therefore,  for 
four  forms  of  unsouudness — Idiocy,  Dementia,  Mania,  and  Mono- 
mania. 

These  four  states,  taken  as  varieties  recognised  by  the  law,  may 
he  expanded  into  a reasonable  and  useful  classification  by  adding 
the  forms  or  phases  of  unsoundness  recognised  by  the  best  medical 
authorities.  Idiocy,  Imbecility,*  and  Cretinism,  may  be  made  to 
fall  under  the  one  heading.  Amentia  ; Dementia  to  comprise  the 
acute  and  chronic,  or  primary  and  secondary,  forms  of  mental 
degeneracy,  as  well  as  the  state  known  as  General  Paralysis'; 
and  Mania,  not  affections  of  the  intellect  only,  but  those  also 
of  the  emotions,  recognising  in  both  a general  and  a partial  un- 
soundness. 

These  distinctions  are  embodied  in  the  following  tabular  arrange- 
ment, which  presents  the  leading  forms  of  unsoundness  at  one 
view,  and  will  serve  as  a convenient  index  to  the  order  in  which 
this  subject  will  be  treated. 

A mentia. 

1.  Idiocy. 

2.  Imbecility 

3.  Crctinisra. 


* Cockburn,  C.  J.,  in  the  letter  just  cited,  calls  an  " imperfect  condition 
of  mental  power,”  “ Imbecility,”  whether  it  arise  from  “ congenital  defect” 
or  “ natural  decay,”  and  so  confounds  Amcutia  with  Ucmcntia. 


Dementia. 

1.  Acute,  or  pri- 
mary. 

2.  Chronic,  or  se- 
condary. 

3.  Senile  Demen- 
tia. 

4.  General  Para- 
lysis of  the  in- 
sane. 


Mania. 

1.  General  {Having  Incoherence). 

(■General. 

2.  Intellectual.  -1 

Cpo,.tioi  I Monomania. 
Partial.  | jie,..,„cholia. 

(■Complete 

[ General.  < loss  of  self- 

3.  Moral  • • C control. 

1.  p— f„i  ( Homicidal. 

1 Suicidnl.ie. 
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This  like  all  other  attempts'  to  frame  a reasonable  classifica- 
on  of  a subject  so  difficult,  is  by  no  means  free  from  objection, 
retinism,  for  instance,  comprises  both  Idiocy  and  Imbecility, 
ut  with  corporeal  defects  and  malformations  so  peculiar  as  to 
jquire  separate  notice.  Senile  Dementia  and  the  General  Paralysis 
F the  Insane,  though  alike  involving  mental  decay,  also  demand 
separate  recognition  ; while  the  many  forms  of  Mania  are  hut 
nperfectly  set  forth  in  the  table.  Perhaps  the  most  philo- 
jphical  classification  that  could  he  proposed  would  be  based  on 
ae  recognition  of  the  leading  forms: — the  undeveloped,  the 
egenerate,  and  the  disordered  mind — Amentia,  Dementia,  and 
lania. 

xVs  unsoundness  of  mind  is  a large  subject,  embracing  many 
etails,  a methodical  arrangement  of  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
t will  accordingly  be  treated  under  the  following  heads  : — 1.  Of 
ertain  states  of  mind  compatible  with  sanity,  but  illustrative  of 
lusoundness— viz.,  illusions,  dreams,  and  somnambulism.  2.  Of 
ertain  states  allied  to  unsoundness,  and  caused  by  disease,  or  the 
ction  of  poisons — viz.,  delirium,  delirium  tremens,  and  drunken- 
less.  3.  Of  the  several  forms  of  unsound  mind  treated  in  the 
irderin  which  they  stand  in  the  foregoing  table.  4.  Of  the  more 
mportant  characters  of  the  unsound  mind,  and  of  its  medical  and 
egal  tests.  5.  Of  feigned  unsoundness  of  mind.  6.  Rules  for 
he  examination  of  persons  deemed  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  and 
or  the  guidance  of  the  medical  witness  in  these  cases. 

I.  ILLUSIONS,  DREAMS,  AND  SOMNAMBULISM. 

These  phenomena  have  a close  connexion  with,  and  direct  hear- 
ng  on,  mental  unsoundness.  Spectral  and  other  illusions  are 
common  in  the  insane;  dreams  are  generally  recognised  as 
inalogues  of  insanity,  and  the  acts  of  the  somnambulist  may  give 
rise  to  medico-legal  questions. 

Illusions. — A sensation  without  corresponding  external  object 
s called  an  illusion.  When  it  is  due  to  an  act  of  the  will,  it  is 
inown  as  a vivid  perception.  When  the  eye  is,  or  seems  to  be, 
the  seat  of  the  sensation,  it  is  called  a spectral  illusion,  phantom, 
ye  phantasm.  In  the  well-known  case  of  Buranelli,  the  medical 
witnesses  were  examined  as  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  words 
illusion  and  delusion.  There  ought  to  have  been  no  difficulty 
in  defining  them.  The  difference  is  best  shown  by  adding  three 
words  to  each  : — an  illusion  of  the  senses,  a delusion  of  the  mind. 
An  illusion  means  a mockery,  false  show,  or  counterfeit 
appearance;  a delusion,  a chimerical  thought.  It  may  be  well 
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to  add  tliat  an  illusion  of  the  senses,  if  believed  to  be  a reality, 
becomes  a delusion  of  the  mind.  The  word  illusion  may  be 
applied,  with  equal  propriety,  to  a sensation  without  correspond- 
ing object,  to  a transformed  appearance  of  a real  object,  or  to 
an  internal  sensation  exaggerated  or  misinterpreted.  It  is 
improperly  applied  to  real  sensations,  such  as  the  enlarged  shadows 
projected 'on  to  masses  of  clouds,  misinterpreted  for  a time 
through  ignorance  and  superstition  into  the  “ Giant  of  the 
Brocken,”  real  sailing  ships,  and  real  fighting  armies.  .Some 
authors  who  wish  to  distinguish  illusions,  pure  and  simple,  from 
w'hat  we  prefer  to  call  **  illusive  transformations,  make  use  of 
the  term  hallucinaiion.  Brievre  de  Boismont,  for  instance,  uses 
this  term  to  designate  an  unreal  sensation  wholly  due  to  the  action 
of  the  brain  ; and  illusion  to  designate  a real  sensation  exag- 
gerated or  distorted  by  the  same  operation ; and  Griesinger, 
quoting  Esquirol  with  approval,  sanctions  substantially  the  same 
distinction.  This  word  hallucination  has  indeed  the  same  mean- 
ing with  the  French  as  our  word  illusion ; but  as  old  English 
authors  used  it  in  the  sense  of  an  error,  mistake,  or  blunder, 
and  medical  writers  sometimes  of  an  illusion,  sometimes  of  a 
delusion,  it  ought  to  be  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse.  But.  what- 
ever terms  we  elect  to  use — these  four  distinct  conditions  ought 
not  to  be  confounded  one  with  anotlier : — A voluntary  represen- 
tation of  an  idea  on  an  organ  of  sense,  which  is  a vivid  conception; 
a sensation,  without  corresponding  external  object,  which  is  an 
illusion  ■ an  involuntary  transformation  of  areal  object,  which  is 
also  an  illusion,  and  would  be  correctly  designated  “an  illusive 
transformation;”  and  anything  actually  seen,  such  as  a mirage, 
misunderstood  and  misinterpreted. 

Illusions  may  occur  as  e.arly  as  four  years  of  age  ; in  young 

and  middle-aged  adults;  and  in  octogenarians  in  either  sex,  but 

much  more  frequently  in  males  than  in  females.  Some  who  have 
experienced  them  have  been  distinguished  by  active  memories, 
exUme  sensitiveness,  and  great  ability  : others  by  none  of  these. 
Some  were  in  perfect  health  at  the  time,  some  sufiering  from  trivial 

and  transient  indispositions,  curable  by  such  remedies  as  moderate 

depletion  and  simple  aperients,  others  in  the  first  onset  of  more 
serious  diseases,  inflammatory  and  febrile,  or  during  convalcscenc^ 
and  others  again  in  states  of  e.xhaustion,  and  especially  in  the 
condition  of  mind  and  body  brought  on  by  the  exposures  and 

b, 

and  disordered  cerebral  circulation,  by  the  inhalation  of  the  fumes 
of  burning  charcoal,  and  by  carbonic  acid  generated  by  over- 
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3\vdlug,  also  by  many  poisons  of  the  narcotic  and  nar- 
tico-acrid  class  j and  notably  by  opium,  alcohol,  Indian  hemp, 
lladonna,  byoscyamus,  and  stramonium. 

Illusions  of  sight  (spectral  illusions)  are  the  most  common ; 
ose  of  hearing  come  next  in  order;  those  of  taste,  smell,  and 
ach  are  more  rare. 

Spectral  illusions  have  been  most  studied,  and  in  them  there 
e differences  interesting  to  physiology,  but  of  little  practical 
iportance.*  But  these  two  facts  admit  of  practical  application  ; 
-1.  That  these  illusions  occur  in  the  irremediably  blind,-j-  and 
at,  in  these  cases,  they  must  result  from  changes  in  the  cerebral 
•culation,  or  in  the  brain-tissue.  2.  That  though,  in  some  cases, 
ey  follow  directly  on  an  excited  emotion,  such  as  anxiety  or 
ir,  and  might,  therefore,  be  attributed  to  the  imagination  re- 
onding  to  it,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  they  are  as  involun- 
ry  and  as  independent  of  the  fancy  as  spasms  or  convulsions.J 
Now  spectral  and  other  illusions  are  very  common  in  some 
rms  of  unsoundness,  and  serve  to  explain,  in  part,  the  obstinate 
ilief  by  which  the  mind  is  possessed.  Thus  a religious  maniac, 
e author  of  a most  interesting  autobiography,  § strongly  confirmed 
' statements  made  to  me  by  persons  similarly  afflicted,  says,  in 
ferenee  to  his  many  spectral  illusions  : “ I imagined  I .was  really 
esent  to  them;  and  that  my  not  acknowledging  it  wua  a 
ilusion,  an  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Divine  will  on  my  part, 
lat  of  the  two,  the  appearance  of  the  bed,  walls,  and  furni- 
re  was  false,  not  my  preternatural  impressions.”  This  state- 
ent  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  details  in  which  this  instructive  work 
lounds  (G.). 

Spectral  illusions,  then,  may  occur  in  persons  of  sound  and  of 
isound  mind,  the  difference  being,  that  the  former  do  not  believe 
their  reality,  the  latter  do.  The  sane  man  corrects  these  false 
ipressions  by  appealing  to  his  other  senses,  or  to  the  sensations  ot 
her  persons ;||  while  the  man  of  unsound  mind  neglects  these 
nplc  means  of  undeceiving  himself,  or  cannot  use  them ; or,  if 
i have  any  doubt,  dispels  it  by  the  help  of  his  delusion.  Thus, 
‘detail  see  the  works  of  Alderson,  Hibbert,  and  Ferrier,  Sir 

* cili  u-  Brierrc  de  Boismont  ‘ On  Halludnations.’ 

lirium  ‘^.rodie’s  ‘ Psychological  Inquiries,’  p.  86.  for  a case  of 

t Tho^r  ■ a man  who  became  blind  after  an  injury  to  the  head 

of 

tco4SrDe°Lg^^^^^^^^^  experienced  by  a Gentleman  during  a 
fomismU^«'’*^'“"’n"’  carriages  as  he  walked  the  streets 
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the  author  of  the  autobiography  thought  it  impious  to 
doubt. 

It  is  the  ahseuce  of  those  simple  objects  and  standards  of 
comparison,  which  are  present  in  the  day-time,  that  gives  to 
nocturnal  illusions  so  much  reality.  This  difference  was  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Alderson,  of  Hull,  who  lays  claim  in  his  work  on 
‘ Apparitions  ’ (and  with  apparent  justice)  to  have  been  the 
first  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  spectral  illusions. 

Dreams. — The  phenomena  of  dreaming  have  a striking  analogy  •. 
to  those  of  some  forms  of  unsound  mind.  The  external  world  ' 
being  shut  out,  and  the  higher  faculties  inactive,  illusions  and 
delusions  have  the  vivid  impress  of  reality,  and  follow  each  other 
according  to  associations  over  which  we  have  no  control.  Many 
dreams  are  directly  traceable  to  states  of  body  which,  when  we 
are  awake,  produce  pain  or  uneasiness,  such  as  fulness  of  stomach,  i 
distension  of  bladder,  or  irritation  of  skin.  The  sleeper  is  con- 
scious of  this  uneasy  sensation,  and  seems  to  be  seeking  relief  in 
unlikely  ways  and  places,  or  he  associates  it  with  imaginary  events. 
Thus  a fit  of  indigestion  is  converted  into  a nightmare,  and  the 
ruffled  dressing  of  a blister  on  the  head  suggests  a dream  of  being 
scalped  by  savages.  In  other  instances  the  uneasy  sensation  gives 
rise  to  a dream  which  has  no  other  relation  to  the  sensation  itself 
than  that  of  being  painful  or  disagreeable ; or  it  induces  a state 
of  mind  in  which  disconnected  occurrences,  recent  or  remote;^ 
having  nothing  in  common  but  the  feeling  of  annoyance  or  dis- 
comfort, are  blended  together.  We  hear  of  a distressing  accident ; 
we  receive  bad  news  of  an  absent  friend ; and  we  have  been  con- 
cerned  in  some  anxious  business : a dream  combines  these  scat- 
tered elements ; we  are  ourselves  connected  with  the  accident 
the  absent  friend  is  in  our  company ; and  the  person  with  whom 
the  business  is  transacted  also  appears  on  the  scene. 

Dreams  excited  by  certain  sensations  are  subject  to  a strangf 
law ; a sound  which  wakes  the  sleeper  occasions  a dream  tha 
seems  to  have  occupied  a considerable  time.  Thus,  “ a gentlemai 
dreamed  that  he  had  enlisted  as  a soldier,  joined  his  regiment 
deserted,  was  apprehended,  carried  back,  tried,  condemned  to  b 
shot,  and  at  last  led  out  for  execution.  After  all  the  usua 
preparations  a gun  was  fired;  he  awoke  with  the  report,  am 
found  that  a noise  in  an  adjoining  room  had  both  produced  tu 
dream  and  awakened  him.  * 

» ,.m,ior  19  referred  to  Dr.  Abercrombie’s  well-known  work,  ‘ lnquini-| 
Irnimr  ihe  Intcl  oS  Powcrs,  and  the  Investigation  of  Truth,’  for  man 
“".relive  facts  S for  further  iiiformaUon  on  i 

ryB?oCy  of  tbo  “ to  ho  chapter  on  Mental  Physiology  ar 

Pathology  in  Hooper’s  ‘ Physician  s Vadc  Mccuni. 
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Blows  on  the  head  also  occasion  dreams,  which  appear  to  ('■ 

ssume  one  of  two  forms.  Either  the  immediate  antecedent  of  'i 

he  blow  seems  to  occupy  a long  time,  or  some  sensation  accoin-  ■ 

anying  it  is  indelibly  impressed  on  the  memory.  The  super-  'i 

atendent  of  a lunatic  asylum,  as  he  was  kneeling  in  chapel,  i 

eceived  a blow  on  the  head  from  a stone  enclosed  in  a handker- 
hief.  The  man  who  dealt  the  blow  rushed  at  him  suddenly, 
creaming.  The  wounded  man  fell  on  the  ground  bleeding  and 
aseusible,  and  on  recovering  his  senses,  had  no  other  recollection 
if  what  had  taken  place  than  that  his  assailant  seemed  to  have  | 

ome  to  him  from  a long  distance,  and  during  a long  space  of  j 

inie.  This  is  a good  e.xample  of  the  first  class  (Gr,).  A striking  4 

llustration  of  the  second  class  is  afibrded  by  a case  ti-ied  at 
Cambridge  before  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell,  March,  1868.  James 
iVilliams  took  one  Robert  Lowe  into  his  cart,  which  arrived  safe  i 

it  home,  but  the  owner  was  found  huddled  up  in  a corner  of  it,  1 

nsensible  and  covered  with  blood  that  had  flowed  from  a number  ! 

)f  severe  incised  wounds  on  the  left  side  of  the  head.  He  was  | 

or  some  time  in  great  danger,  and  slowly  recovered  consciousness ; 1 

3ut  his  mind  continued  to  be  a perfect  blank  as  to  the  assault,  j" 

ind  the  circumstances  that  had  preceded  it.  He  had  no  recollec-  ^ 

don  of  the  prisoner  or  any  one  else  riding  in  the  cart  with  him.  He  f 

itated,  however,  that  he  had  constantly  before  his  eyes,  day  and 
light,  and  could  not  rid  himself  of  it,  the  impression  of  a certain 
:ap  and  of  a jacket,  with  buttons  upon  it  unlike  in  size,shape,  colour, 
md  position.  When  brought  in  contact  with  the  prisoner,  and 
old  to  examine  the  jacket,  he  said,  ‘‘  I don’t  want  to  look  at 
t twice.  I can  see  every  button  of  it,  and  every  shape  of  it  every 
lay.  If  they  were  to  put  that  dress  among  a hundred,  I should 
lick  it.”  Lowe  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude 
or  life. 

The  strong  analogy  that  exists  between  dreams  and  certain 
orms  of  unsound  mind,  is  shown  in  the  example  cited  at  p.  212, 
ind  the  passing  of  the  one  into  the  other,  by  the  case  of  a 
maniac,  who  for  a week  after  his  recovery  was  harassed  in  his 
llreams  by  the  same  rapid  and  tumultuous  thoughts,  and  violent 
passions,  which  had  agitated  him  when  insane  (Dr.  Gregory). 

I The  case  of  M’Naughten  may  be  cited  as  bearing  a close 
resemblance  to  one  class  of  dreams.  His  father’s  refusal  to  take 
him  into  partnership  originated  in  him  a sense  of  hardship  and 
".jury  : tlie  Roman  Catholics,  the  Police,  and  the  Tories,  being 
the  successive  themes  of  newspaper  abuse,  and  being  also  repre- 
leiited  as  guilty  of  acts  of  injustice,  impressed  his  mind  with 
|t  le  same  feeling.  Hence  the  long  dream  of  years,  in  which  the 
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sense  of  public  injury  was  transferred  to  himself,  as  the  fancied 
object  of  political  persecution. 

The  difference  between  dreaming  and  insanity  is,  that  in  the 
one,  the  senses  are  closed  to  outward  objects  j in  the  other,  the 
evidence  of  the  senses  is  disregarded,  or  they  suggest  trains  of 
wild  and  fanciful  association,  illusions  blended  with  objects  rightly 
perceived  being  misinterpreted  by  the  prevailing  delusion.  As 
soon  as  the  dreamer  is  roused  from  sleep,  and  the  outer  world 
is  again  before  him,  all  illusions  and  delusions  vanish  j but 
the  mad  man  is  in  a waking  dream,  from  which  he  cannot  be 
roused. 

Legal  relations  of  Breaming— K question  of  criminal  respon- 
sibility arises  in  those  rare  cases  in  which  a man  suddenly  roused 
from  sleep  kills  another.  Such  was  the  case  of  Bernard  Sched- 
maizig,  who  suddenly  waking  at  midnight  thought  he  saw  a 
frightful  phantom,  which  giving  no  answer  to  his  challenge  twice 
repeated,  and  seeming  to  advance  upon  him,  he  attacked  it  with 
a iiatchet  that  lay  beside  him.  He  had  killed  his  wife.  Hay 
also  relates  the  case  of  two  men,  who  being  out  at  night  in  a 
place  infested  with  robbers,  engaged  that  one  should  watch 
while  the  other  slept ; but  the  former  falling  asleep,  and  dream- 
ing that  he  was  pursued,  shot  his  companion  through  the  heart. 
Again,  there  is  the  case  of  the  pedlar,  who  being  rudely  roused  i 
from  sleep  by  a passer-by,  ran  him  through  tbo  body  with  the 
blade  of  a sword-stick ; and  was  found  guilty.*  If  these  cases  ^ 
are  rightly  reported,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  homi- 
cidal act  should  be  deemed  criminal.  It  will  be  observed  that, 
in  the  case  of  Schedmaizig,  the  immediate  motive^  to  the  homi- 
cidal act  was  an  “ illusive  transformation  ” of  his  wife  into  a 

“ frightful  phantom.”  _ 

Somnamlulism— This  is  a form  of  dreaming  in  which  tlie  . 
senses  and  voluntary  muscles  have  full  play ; the  one  exercised 
with  extraordinary  acuteness  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  dream, 
the  other  obeying  the  mandates  of  the  sleeper’s  will  with  un- 
wonted precision.  The  mind  during  the  dream  is  so  concen- 
trated on  one  subject,  that  the  reason  or  fancy  will  accomplisli  ' 
tasks  to  which  it  is  unequal  during  the  waking  hours  ; and  tUis 
concentration  probably  accounts  for  that  extraordinary  acute..^  ■ 
of  the  senses,  that  precision  of  movement,  and  that  total  absence 
of  fear  which  marks  such  acts  as  walking  on  the  edge  of  a pre- 
cipice, swimming  a rapid  stream,  or  riding  at  lull  gallop,  home 


* These  cases  are  quoted  by  Dr  Forbes  Winslow  in  his  ‘ f 
1 Criminal  Cases.’  the  llrst  from  Dr.  1 agaii,  the  last  from  the  H 
'oreigu  Medical  Review.* 
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eep-walkers,  at  each  recurrence  of  the  fit,  perform  some  routine 
uty  with  all  the  precision  of  their  waking  hours, 
i In  some  cases,  so  complete  is  the  mind’s  abstraction,  that  the 
pudest  noises  are  unheeded ; in  others,  those  things  only  are 
tended  to  which  harmonize  with  the  existing  train  of  thought, 
fter  the  fit,  there  is  either  complete  unconsciousness  of  what 
as  occurred,  or  it  is  remembered  as  an  ordinary  dream.  In 
me  cases,  that  which  has  transpired  in  one  fit  is  distinctly 
lemembered  in  subsequent  ones,  but  quite  forgotten  in  the 
tervals. 

The  analogy  just  pointed  out  between  dreaming  and  insanity 
xtends  to  some  cases  of  somnambulism ; for  in  some  somnam- 
ulists,  as  in  some  madmen,  there  is  a remarkable  increase  of 
lent,  in  others  a complete  change  of  character  ; in  other  words, 
ere  may  be  an  intellectual  and  moral  somnambulism,  as  there  is 
|n  intellectual  and  moral  insanity.  The  following  cases  support 
is  view.  A Carthusian  monk,  remarkable  for  simplicity, 
landour,  and  probity,  walked  almost  every  night  in  his  sleep,  a 
ief,  and  a plunderer  of  the  dead.  A pious  clergyman,  in  his 
ts  of  somnambulism,  would  steal  and  secrete  whatever  he  could 
y his  hands  upon,  and  even  plunder  his  own  church.  A suicidal 
imnambulist  had  fits  every  night,  and  required  to  be 
atched,  as  if  suffering  from  an  acute  disease.  He  always 
led  to  escape ; and  one  night  having  succeeded,  was 
•und  hanging  by  the  feet  from  a high  tree.*  Homicidal 
mnambulism  is  illustrated  by  the  following  case.  Late 
ne  evening  a monk  entered  the  room  of  the  prior  of  the 
lonvent,  his  eyes  opened  and  fixed,  a frown  on  his  features,  and  a 
nife  in  his  hand.  He  walked  straight  up  to  the  bed,  as  if  to 
jscertain  if  the  prior  were  there,  and  then  gave  the  bed  three 
abs.  This  done,  he  returned  with  his  features  relaxed,  and 
.’earing  an  air  of  satisfaction.  Next  day,  being  questioned,  he 
jonfessed,  that  having  dreamed  that  the  prior  had  murdered  his 
(JOther,  and  that  her  spirit  had  appeared  to  him,  and  cried  for 
lengeance,  he  was  transported  with  fury,  and  ran  directly  to  stab 
jer  assassin.  Shortly  after  he  awoke,  covered  with  perspiration, 
|ejoiced  to  find  that  it  was  only  a dream.f 
I Legal  relations  of  Somnambulism. — A question  has  been 
aised  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  somnambulist  for  acts  com  - 
fitted  during  the  tit,  on  the  ground  that  what  is  done  in  the  fit 
k’lng  often  only  the  accomplishment  of  a project  formed  while 
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awake,  he  ought  to  be  held  responsible.  This  is  a gratuitous  as- 
sumption, that  cannot  he  seriously  entertained  till  some  fact  shall 
have  been  advanced  in  its  support.  If  such  a question  of  respon- 
sibility should  arise,  it  ought  to  be  shown  that  the  sleep-walking 
was  not  feigned,  and  that  the  accused  was  subject  to  it. 

For  some  interesting  cases  of  ecstasis,  or  cataleptic  somnam- 
bulism, which  is  nearly  allied  to  hysteria,  and  almost  invariably 
occurs  in  females,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Abercrombie  on  the 
Intellectual  Powers. 


II.  DELIEIDM,  DELIEIUM  TEEMENS,  AND  DEDNKENNESS. 

Delirium  occurs  in  most  severe  febrile  and  inflammatory 
diseases,  especially  those  which  attack  the  internal  viscera ; is  a 
common  sequence  of  severe  accidents,  and  surgical  operations; 
and  often  ushers  in  the  fatal  termination  of  chronic  disorders.  ^ 
Febrile  delirium  is  generally  preceded  by  pain  and  throbbing 
in  the  head,  heat  of  scalp,  and  flushed  face ; but  it  sometimes 
makes  its  attack  suddenly.  In  the  flrst  class  of  cases  it  is  often 
preceded  by  dreaming.  The  patient  talks  in  his  sleep,  and  wakes 
up  confused  and  forgetful;  but  when  fully  roused,  is  collected, 
and  so  remains  till  the  next  slumber.  By  degrees  this  disturb^ 
sleep  passes  into  waking  delirium.  The  patient  lies  on  his  back, 
dull  and  listless,  with  eyes  half  open,  muttering  to  himselt,  un- 
conscious of  persons  or  things,  and  when  roused  scarcely  recog- 
nising them.  The  symptoms  grow  more  marked  as  the  strengtn 
fails  ; the  voice  becomes  less  distinct ; the  Angers  are  constantly 
picking  at  the  bed-clothes;  the  evacuations  pass  unconsciously ; 
and  the  patient  can  no  longer  be  roused  to  an  efibrt  of  attention. 

If  delirium  occurs  at  an  earlier  stage,  before  the  strength  has 
been  much  impaired,  the  symptoms  are  somewhat  modified,  i ne 
bloodshot  eyes  are  intently  fixed  as  on 

and  the  patient  talks  loudly  and  earnestly,  tosses  restles.sly  about, 
makes  repeated  attempts  to  leave  his  bed  perhaps  escapes  frmn 
the  attendants,  displays  great  strength  and  activity,  and  may  even 

commit  fatal  acts  of  violence.  ^ i • occincr  in 

The  delirious  patient  will  sometimes  show  that  he  "g 

review  the  transactions  which  had  engaged  his 

he  fell  ill,  or  he  will  display  a painful  eagerness  to  accompUs 
some  object  which  he  then  had  at  heart.  „„„„cion- 

In  fatal  cases,  delirium  usually  passes  into 
ally  it  disappears  some  hours  or  days  before  death,  Icaiing 

lo..,  past  revives, 
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iDguages  that  had  long  fallen  into  disuse  are  again  spoken  with 
uency. 

Delirium  is  an  almost  constant  symptom  of  poisoning  by  bella- 
onna,  hyoscyamus,  and  stramouium ; a frequent  result  of  poison- 
ig  by  other  narcotico-acrids ; an  occasional  one  in  poisoning  by 
le  pure  narcotics  and  irritants. 

Delirium  closely  resembles  that  form  of  unsound  mind  known 
3 incoherence,  but  is  distinguished  from  it  by  its  history.  When 
ot  caused  by  poison  it  is  a symptom  of  some  well-marked  disease 
r a result  of  some  severe  accident  or  operation,  while  incoher- 
nce  is  rarely  accompanied  by  bodily  disorder,  till  it  has  lasted 
jng  enough  to  become  associated  with  paralysis. 

Legal  relations  of  Delirium. — Civil  acts  performed  during  an 
ccess  of  delirium  are  necessarily  void,  and  criminal  acts  entail  no 
ssponsibility.  The  validity  of  wills  made  by  patients  labouring 
nder  diseases  attended  with  delirium  is  usually  decided  less  by 
he  proved  existence  of  a lucid  interval,  than  by  the  character  of 
he  will  itself.  If  iu  keeping  with  the  testator’s  known 
haracter,  and  with  intentions  expressed,  or  instructions  given, 
rhen  sound  in  mind  aud  body  ; if  the  several  parts  are  consistent 
ifith  each  other;  and  if  no  improper  influence  was  brought  to 
lear  upon  him ; the  will  would  be  declared  valid,  even  though 
he  medical  evidence  threw  doubts  on  his  capacity.  On  the 
)ther  hand,  in  the  absence  of  these  conditions,  the  will  would 
jenerally  be  declared  invalid,  in  spite  of  the  strongest  evidence 
)f  the  testator’s  capacity. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  delirium,  with  intervals  of  per- 
ect  consciousness,  from  the  calmness  of  demeanour  sometimes 
issumed  by  patients  labouring  under  strange  delusions,  showing 
;hemselves  in  the  first  stage  of  convalescence  from  fever  or  other 
icute  disease ; or  in  delirium  tremens  brought  on  by  drink. 
Here,  too,  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  state  of  the  patient, 
will  have  to  be  carefully  considered. 

Delirium  Tremens. — The  delirium  of  drunkards  is  easily  recog- 
nised by  the  peculiar  form  which  the  mental  unsoundness  as- 
sumes, and  by  the  equally  characteristic  bodily  symptoms,  aided 
jby  the  previous  history ; and,  in  most  cases,  by  the  prompt  re- 
jbovery  following  the  judicious  use  of  remedies. 

I The  patient  is  restless,  sleepless,  timid,  suspicious,  and  cun- 
ning. He  has  highly  characteristic  illusions  of  hideous  and  loath- 
some objects,  such  as  toads,  serpents,  and  scorpions ; believes  that 
he  is  assailed  by  strange  sounds  and  angry  voices ; or  threatened 
by  thieves  or  evil  spirits.  When  under  treatment  he  is  suspi- 
Icious  of  the  attendants ; is  constantly  trying  to  escape ; and,  if 
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not  properly  watched,  may  do  violence  to  himself  or  others. 
Some  patients  display  a painful  eagerness  to  go  somewhere,  or  do 
something  on  which  their  minds  are  bent.  In  extreme  cases  the 
patient  exhibits  all  the  symptoms  of  acute  mania.  The  bodily 
symptoms  consist  of  the  tremor  from  which  the  disease  derives  its 
name,  with  a pale,  cold,  clammy  skin,  a moist,  white,  tremulous 
tongue,  and  a small  weak  pulse.  The  history  of  the  case  is  that 
of  a course  of  intemperance  terminated  by  a short  supply  of 
liquor,  or  by  some  exhausting  disease  or  surgical  injury.  Some- 
times it  follows  a single  debauch,  especially  in  men  who  have  had 
previous  attacks  of  mania,  or  of  cerebral  inflammation,  or  who 
have  suffered  from  severe  falls  or  blows  on  the  head. 

In  the  milder  forms  of  the  affection,  the  patient  goes  about  as 
usual,  answers  questions  collectedly,  and  converses  rationally ; 
but  when  left  to  himself,  he  is  in  a waking  dream,  speaking  of 
things  calculated  strongly  to  excite  the  feelings  and  passions  with 
perfect  freedom  from  excitement;  e.g.,  asking  the  porter  of  the 
out-patients  whether  he  did  not  say  that  he  would  kill  him  (G.). 

Prolonged  abstinence,  too  close  attention  to  study  or  business 
solitary  confinement,  and  sexual  excesses  or  mal-practices,  some- 
times brings  on  a state  closely  allied  to  delirium  tremens,  and 
characterized  like  it  by  illusions  of  sight  and  hearing. 

Legal  Relations  oj  Delirium  Tremens. — As  delirium  tremens 
is  a recognised  disease,  with  mental  unsoundness  as  a symptom, 
the  patient  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  his  acts.  Accordingly, 
though  drunkenness  has  no  effect  on  civil  or  criminal  acts,  delirium 
tremens  has  the  same  effect  as  insanity  itself. 

Drunkenness. — The  excitement  which,  in  persons  of  sound 
mind,  attends  the  indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquors,  is  converted,  in 
those  of  unsound  mind,  into  manical  incoherence,  distinguishable 
from  mania  due  to  other  causes  only  by  the  history  of  the  case 
and  the  evidence  of  the  sense  of  smell.  A craving  after  spirituous 
liquors  is  one  of  the  recognised  forms  of  unsound  mind  (dipso- 
mania); while  in  others  it  is  merely  a leading  symptom  of  _a 
more  general  disorder.  In  some  cases  the  craving  after  alcoholic 
liquors  shows  itself  only  at  intervals. 

Legal  Relations  of  Drunkenness.— Ihos  has  no  legal  effect.  It 
neither  increases  nor  mitigates  the  penalties  that  attach  to  crime, 
and  it  has  even  been  deemed  an  aggravation.  A drunkard’s  acte 
are  therefore  valid,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  drunkenness 
was  procured  by  another  person  to  obtain  an  unfair  advantage. 
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III.  OF  THE  SETEEAI;  POEMS  OP  HKSOtTND  MIND. 

These  resolve  themselves  as  already  stated,  into  three  leading 
asses,  Amerdia,  Dementia,  and  Mania  (forms  of  the  undeveloped, 
“generate,  and  disordered  mind). 

j AMENTIA, 

i Of  this  there  are  two  species,  idiocy  and  imhecility,  as  well  as 
lie  mental  defect  traceable  to  local  causes  and  known  as  cretinism. 

Idiocy. — The  best  legal  and  medical  writers  agree  in  describ- 
ig  idiocy  as  a congenital  malady,  and  the  idiot  as  one  “ who  from 
is  nativity  by  a perpetual  infirmity  is  non  compos  mentis.”  But 
ime  writers  of  both  professions  have  used  the  term  with  less 
recision,  evidently  confounding  the  idiot  with  the  victim  of 
ementia,  or  even  of  mania.  The  time  for  such  confiision  of 
enns  is  past,  and  there  is  now  a clear  understanding  that  idiocy 
5 a congenital  absence,  or  serious  defect  of,  all  the  mental 
acuities ; but  a state  admitting  of  degrees,  and,  like  other  forms 
if  unsonndness,  not  allowing  of  strict  definition. 

In  its  lowest  form  idiocy  combines  the  extreme  of  bodily  defor. 
nity  with  an  existence  purely  vegetative.  Such  idiots  seem  devoid 
iven  of  sensation,  and  would  perish  if  not  closely  attended  to.  In 
i somewhat  higher  form  there  are  sensations  of  heat  and  cold,  of 
lunger  and  thirst,  and  just  intelligence  enough  to  indicate  the 
ommonest  wants  by  signs.  A still  higher  class  consists  of  those 
diets  who  have  sensation  and  consciousness,  recognise  familiar 

tiersons  and  objects,  are  susceptible  of  attachment,  can  move 
rom  place  to  place,  are  able  to  make  known  their  wants  by  ges- 
ures  and  sounds,  or  even  by  words  imperfectly  articulated,  can 
be  taught  habits  of  decency,  can  learn  to  hum  or  sing,  or  even  to 
berform  the  simpler  operations  of  arithmetic,  and  are  susceptible 
(pf  some  improvement  in  their  bodily  and  mental  condition  under 
careful,  assiduou.s,  and  skilful  teachers. 

! As  a rule,  idiots  are  deformed  in  body  as  well  as  stunted  in 
intellect.  They  have  small,  mishapen  heads,  and  features  ill- 
iformed  and  distorted — squinting  eyes,  large  gaping  mouths,  ill- 
Iformed  palates,  thick  lips,  irregular  teeth,  and  sallow  and 
Unhealthy  complexions.  The  limbs  and  trunk  are  also  imperfectly 
developed,  and  their  gait  is  awkward  and  unsteady.  Some  of 
Itheir  senses  are  wanting  and  others  very  imperfect, 
j Fig.  24  (one  of  the  graphic  illustrations  of  the  late  Sir 
(Alexander  Morison*)  shows  the  head  of  an  idiot  of  this  type,  28 
(years  old,  four  feet  and  a half  high,  with  flattened  forehead,  thick 
fips,  large,  gaping,  slobbering  mouth,  and  awkward  unsteady  gait, 
* 'Cho  illustrations  which  follow  aro  from  tho  same  source. 
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Ins  favourite  posture  leaning  against  a door,  and  beating  it  gently 

with  his  head.  His  sense  of  ; 
Fig.  24.  touch  is  very  obtuse ; his 

utterance  is  limited  to  the 
monosyllable  tee,  tee ; his 
temper  is  good,  and  he  ofteii 
laughs  discordantly.  He  can 
feed,  but  cannot  dress  or  un- 
dress, himself;  is  inattentive 
to  the  calls  of  nature ; ex- 
hibits no  affection ; shows  no 
shame ; is  not  moved  by 
music,  and  is  said  to  be  in- 
clined to  onanism. 

The  female  figure,  fig.  25, 
is  18  years  old ; has  a small  ! ; 
flat  head,  is  of  short  stature, 
but  not  deformed;  has  a vacant 
expression,  and  silly  laugh; 
repeats  the  monosyllable  um, 
um,  and  parrot-like,  the  words 
good  day,  good  night.  She 
is  fond  of  sweets,  and  pleased  with  finery.  She  puts  a watch 

into  her  mouth ; feeds  • 
herself,  but  cannot  dress  • 
or  undress,  and  does  not 
heed  the  calls  of  nature. 

The  child  whose  por- 
trait is  given  in  fig.  26 
belongs  to  the  excep- 
tional class  of  idiots 
who  are  free  from 
cranial  and  facial  defor- 
mity. His  age  is  six. 
He  was  born  an  idiot, 
but  grew  worse  in  his  ■ 
third  year,  after  attacks  • 
of  measles  and  wlioop- 
ing-cough.  His  senses 
are  perfect ; he  can  say 
a few  words,  such  as 
mother,  and  poor  bog ; 
has  affection  for  his 
parents,  takes  pleasure 
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work,  and  exhibits  a slight  power 
Fig.  28. 


sliing  his  father  at 
nifcation ; feeds  hiin- 
but  will  eat  fish 
flesh  raw ; attends 
he  calls  of  nature  ; 
very  restless,  and 
ps  up  a continual 
ine. 

fiiots  at  the  age  ot 
I lerty  often  display 
sexual  passion  by 
nsive  gestures  and 
Rusting  habits,  are 
ject  to  violent  out- 
•sts  of  passion,  and 
ilietimes  commit  acts 
I atrocious  cruelty. 

The  Legal  Lelations 
Idiocy,  in  the  sense 
e assigned  to  the 
|m,  are  obvious.  It 

ilies  complete  civil  disability,  and  irresponsibility. 

'mhecility. — This  term  is  here  used  to  designate  a mental 
ect  manifesting  itself  in  infancy,  as  distinguished  from  that 
ich  is  congenital. 

Idiocy  and  imbecility  ought  perhaps  to  be  equally  charac- 
ized  as  congenital  defects,  of  which  the  more  marked  (idiocy) 
eals  itself  soonest,  while  imbecility  is  not  recognised  till  the 
ulties  have  been  tested  by  education,  and  found  wanting.  It 
ibvious,  too,  that  no  sharp  line  of  distinction  can  be  drawn 
ween  the  idiot  and  the  imbecile,  for  the  fainter  shades  of 
becility  pass  into  the  lighter  tints  of  idiocy.  But  the  posses- 
n by  the  imbecile  of  the  faculty  of  speech,  as  distinguished 
m the  parrot-like  utterance  of  the  few  words  wdiich  the  idiot 
I learn,  is  the  best  line  of  demarcation  the  case  allows  of. 


Most  imbeciles  are  intellectually  as  well  as  morally  deficient, 
ey  have  a limited  power  of  acquiring  or  retaining  knowledge, 
mot  understand  or  appreciate  the  customs  of  society  or  laws 
man  and  divine,*  and  cannot  control  their  emotions  and 


Some  of  the  imbeeilos  vvho  have  committed  murder  obstinately  assert 
t they  had  a right  to  act  as  they  did.  This  was,  in  our  experience,  the 
c with  two  men  who  killed  young  women,  the  objects  of  their  attachment, 
I of  a third  who  murdered  a tax.galhercr  at  iSeweastlc.  This  man  not 
y asserted  his  right,  but  quoted  Scripture,  in  a confused  manner,  as  iris 
Itionty  (G.). 
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passions. 


But  there  is  a small  exceptional  class  which  exhibits  e 

intellectual  deficienc]^? 


Fig.  27. 


tenance. 


without  seriously  oftend. 
ing  against  morality,  and  « 
a larger  one,  which  com-  » 
bines  the  highest  intel- 
lectual endowments  with 
utter  incapacity  in  the 
conduct  of  life.  There  is, 
therefore,  an  intellectual, 
a moral,  and  a general 
imbecility,  as  there  is  an 
intellectual,  moral,  and  •• 
general  mania. 

The  first  of  the  an-  n 
nexed  illustrations  (fig.  g 
27)  represents  an  im- 1- 
hecile  thirty  years  old  and 
four  feet  nine  inches  high, 
who  is  described  as  having 
a very  small . head,  and 
a silly  expression  of  coun- 
His  eye,  however,  is  rather  lively,  and  he  possesses! 

more  intelligence  than  we' 


Fig.  28. 


should  expect  from  his 
appearance  ; he  can  talk 
rationally  upon  common: 
subjects,  makes  hiinself 
useful,  and  has  worked  in 
servile  offices. 

The  subject  of  the.' 
illustration  in  fig.  28, 
like  the  idiot  child  in  fig.  - 
26,  is  well-formed  in  face 
and  limb  ; eighteen  years  j 
old,  and  four  feet  nine 
inches  high.  He  has 
good  features,  and  an 
agreeable,  though  some-, 
what  vacant  expres- 
sion. He  speaks  plainly, 
answers  questions  ratio- 
nally, and  has  been  taught 
to  read  and  write ; is 
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i of  music,  for  which  he  shows  some  talent,  and  has  a 
voice,  a correct  ear,  and  sings  very  well.  He  has  been 
iiker  and  a waiter  at  an  inn;  says  that  he  will  always 
i good  boy,  be  polite  and  bow  to  gentlemen,  and  will  work 
li  anything  if  work  be  given  him.  He  feeds,  dresses  and 
I esses  himself,  and  is  attentive  to  the  calls  of  nature.  He  is 
i 3ct  to  epileptic  fits,  and  is  (quarrelsome,  tells  lies,  and  indulges 
) solitary  vice, 
i ig.  29  is  the  portrait 

I man  of  forty,  of  Fig.  29. 

i j intellect  from  birth, 

[I  capable  of  such 

I ation  as  fitted  him 
^ he  post  of  a copying 
[|  i.  He  fell  into  bad 
1 pany,  committed  theft, 
i was  tried,  and  ac- 
i ted  on  the  ground  of 
i nity.  In  general  he 
^ uiet,  inoffensive,  and 
J ;urn,  but  answers  sim- 
!f  questions  rationally. 

I is  subject  to  frequent 
I cks  of  excitement, 

! eded  by  shuffling 
!'  he  feet.  In  these 
/■  cks,  which  last  several  days,  he  talks  incoherently,  is  restless, 
'■  vvill  strike  and  kick  those  about  him.  When  he  was  about  thirty 
t hut  the  door  of  his  room,  placed  a long  form  close  to  the  fire, 
(i  himself  on  the  form,  and  his  head  on  the  grate.  He  was 
• id  insensible,  but  on  being  removed  to  an  open  window,  bled 
> ly  from  the  nose,  and  soon  came  to  his  senses.  His  head  was 

Iit  to  the  bone. 

he  form  of  imbecility  which  is  most  common,  and  most  im- 
ant  in  a medico-legal  point  of  view,  is  that  which  affects  the 
lect,  the  morals,  and  the  prudential  conduct  of  life.  Persons 

(exhibit  this  threefold  deficiency  profit  by  education,  so  as  to 
1 and  express  simple  ideas,  to  read,  write,  and  count,  and  to 
ime  musicians,  draughtsmen,  or  mechanics.  They  may  even 
in  proficiency  in  some  one  branch  of  knowledge,  or  some  one 
•I  raplishinent;  but  they  do  not  profit  by  the  opportunities 
'ded  them  in  the  same  degree  as  their  neighbours.  They 
' present  great  varieties  of  character.  Some  are  fickle  and 
igeable,  and  incapable  of  fixing  their  attention ; others 
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methodical  and  persevering.  Some  are  fit  only  for  the  coarserti 
and  rudest  labours,  while  others,  when  duly  assisted  and  guided, 
are  equal  to  the  conduct  of  business  and  management  of 
property ; for  they  know  the  value  of  money,  and  can  give  in-  ; 
formation  on  matters  with  which  they  are  conversant,  but  are 
unequal  to  emergencies,  and  unable  to  sustain  close  conversa- 
tion or  argument.  They  are  thoughtless,  improvident,  uneasy, 
and  restless,  subject  to  long  fits  of  melancholy,  and  much  given  to 
wandering  about,  and  generally  incapable  of  strong  and  steady  , 
attachment.  Among  the  lower  orders  of  society  there  are  many 
imbeciles  following  occupations  requiring  little  sense  or  skill,  and  , 
their  neighbours  look  upon  them  as  weak  and  singular  persons< ; 
and  tease  and  torment  them  accordingly ; or  they  become  lazy, 
drunken,  and  dissipated,  and  addicted  to  begging  and  petty 
larceny.  Some,  under  slight  temptation,  and  very  inadeqnat4  , 
motives,  break  out  into  fits  of  ungovernable  passion,  and  commi  . 
acts  of  wanton  mischief,  arson,  rape,  or  murder.  They  are  mud 
interested  in  what  they  read  about  crimes  and  criminals,  and  ar  : 
prone  to  imitate  them.  “ They  steal  adroitly,  and  hence  ar 
considered  as  very  intelligent:  they  recommence  their  offence 
the  moment  they  are  released  from  confinement,  and  thus  ar 
believed  to  be  obstinately  perverse.”  “ They  have  no  idea,  or 
very  imperfect  one,  of  society,  laws,  morality,  courts,  and  trials 
and  though  they  may  have  the  idea  of  property,  they  have  n 
conception  of  the  consequences  of  theft.  They  may  have  bee 
taught  to  refrain  from  injuring  others,  but  they  are  ignorant  ■ 
what  would  be  done  to  them  if  guilty  of  incendiarism  or  murder’ 

“ Their  conduct  is  actuated  solely  by  the  fear  of  punishment : 
when  capable  of  experiencing  that  sentiment,  and  by  their  o«  i 
desires.”  Georget,  to  whose  work,  ‘ Sur  la  Folie,’  I am  i | 
debted  for  much  of  this  description,  says  that  “ these  beings  ; 
limited  capacity  furnish  to  the  courts  of  justice,  to  prisons  ai  , 
scaffolds,  more  subjects  than  is  generally  supposed.”  * 

But  imbecility,  as  already  pointed  out,  is  not  always  of  tl 
mixed  character,  displaying  itself  at  the  same  time  in  the  intelle  : 
morals,  and  conduct.  It  is  sometimes  partial,  affecting  only,  i 
chiefly,  either  the  intellectual  or  the  moral  character,  ' 

be,  on  the  one  hand,  an  inability  to  acquire  and  apply  knowled  . 
in  persons  who  have  a due  sense  of  right,  act  with  integrity,* 

•nee  of  eonvict*,  i 
showed  that  * 
olTcnees  whieh  t j 
irson,  murder,  n | 
1 an  equal  nun 


• I can  confirm  this  Btatcment  by  my  own  experu 
well  as  by  the  numerical  results  of  an  inquiry  winch 
imbeeilcs  are  remarkalile  for  tlie  long  succession  of  petty 
commit,  they  are  guilty  of  all  the  graver  crimes  ot  « 
and  unnatural  oll'enees,  much  more  frequently  than  an 
ofcriininalB  reputed  to  be  of  sound  mind  (Q.). 
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] )rm  every  social  duty ; and,  on  the  other,  an  unusual  power 
quiring  knowledge,  with  judgment,  fancy  and  refined  taste, 
combined  with  feebleness  of  purpose,  want  of  self-control, 
i:  bitude  for  business,  disregard  of  duty,  and  want  of  common 
sty.  Such  persons  are  known  in  society  as  weak,  soft,  easy, 
-natured,  well-meaning,  good  sort  of  people,  and  if  possessed 
rUliant  talents,  as  having  every  sense  but  common  sense, 
are  too  easy  to  be  just ; too  thoughtless  to  be  honest. 

E 1 have  an  instinctive  horror  of  business,  an  aversion  to  their 
lar  occupations,  and  a distaste  for  everything  that  wears  the 
e of  duty.  They  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  value  of  money, 
the  last  use  they  make  of  it  is  to  pay  their  debts.  Each 
among  them  has  his  own  favourite  form  of  extravagance,  and 
own  mode  of  ruining  himself.  One  calls  an  architect  to  his 
tance;  another  an  upholsterer;  a third  collects  useful  things 
h he  never  uses,  or  displays  a curious  taste  in  worthless 
;s;  or  (worse  still)  becomes  the  incorrigible  patron  of  men- 
nts  and  mendicant-thieves.  These  people  are  always  forming 
laintances  with  unworthy  persons,  who  find  it  worth  their 
le  to  know  and  to  flatter  them.  With  all  their  easiness  of  dispo- 
n they  have  m>ich  warmth  of  temper  and  strength  of  passion. 
y are  bad  children,  husbands,  and  fathers,  because  in  these 
bions  they  have  duties  to  perform.  Throughout  life  they  are 
k,  wavering,  fickle,  and  self-willed  as  children  ; the  source  of 
tant  anxiety  and  misery  to  their  families  ; the  prey  of  design- 
knaves  ; the  expected  inmates  of  gaols,  workhouses,  and  lunatic 
urns. 


hese  moral  imbeciles  remain  at  large,  because  the  intellect 
ig  unaffected,  they  have  no  distinct  delusion ; and  as  weakness 
j Jtellect  is  a necessary  ingredient  in  the  legal  idea  of  imbe- 
y,  the  attempt  to  prove  such  persons  of  unsound  mind,  in  a 
ft  of  law,  necessarily  fails.  That  absence  of  moral  sense,  and 
I Responding  want  of  self-control,  which  is  the  essence  of  their 
‘ malady,  can  be  proved  only  by  the  history  of  their  daily  life ; 
Rstory  often  hard  to  obtain,  and  generally  studiously  withheld, 
mbeciles  are  sometimes  as  much  under  the  dominion  of 
dish  fancies  as  maniacs  are  of  delusions.  A commission  of 
iicy  was  granted  in  the  case  of  a young  gentleman,  aged  20, 
slave  of  a childish  fancy  for  windmills,  with  an  aversion 
ally  strong  to  watermills.  Having  been  placed  under  con- 
1 in  a place  where  tliere  were  no  windmills,  he  cut  the  calves 
a child’s  legs  to  the  bone,  and  stated  that  he  should  have 
' |en  away  its  life,  that  he  might  be  tried  for  the  act,  and  re- 
jved  from  a place  where  there  were  no  windmills.  He  had 
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always  been  violent  when  thwarted  in  his  fancy,  had  threatened 
his  keeper  and  members  of  his  fiimily,  and  had  more  than  once 
made  preparations  for  committing  murder.  When  we  chanced  to 
see  him  in  a distant  asylum,  he  was  expecting  to  be  appointed 
head  miller  to  a maniac  who  alleged,  among  other  strange  claims 
to  dignity  and  importance,  that  he  was  king  of  England  (G.). 

A typical  and  most  instructive  case  of  this  class  was  tried  at 
Taunton,  March,  1868,  before  Bovill,  C.  J.  A.  H.  was  indicted 
for  the  wilful  murder  of  J.  W.,  a boy  of  _ 13.  _ The  prisoner,  a)t. 
28,  was  notoriously  an  imbecile  from  his  childhood,  deemed  by 
his  father  a harmless  lunatic,  described  by  the  person  with 
whom  he  was  put  to  live  as  quiet  and  well-disposed,  of  good  and 
peaceable  conduct,  and  by  a medical  expert  as  of  weak  intellect, 
and  having  “ an  imperfect  development  of  mind  and  body," 
subject  to  headaches  and  long  fits  of  melancholy,  and,  according  i 
to  his  own  unconfirmed  statement,  to  fits.  He  was  fond  of 
reading  the  Bible,  and  had  expressed  a wish  to  be  a Scripture^- 
reader.  He  was  greatly  addicted  to  wandering  about  from  place 
to  place.  A.  H.  was  fond  of  gardening,  but  would  sow  seeds 
one  day  and  dig  them  up  the  next  to  see  whether  they  were 
growing.  On  the  morning  of  the  murder  he  walked  twenty 
miles,  armed  with  a big  stick  and  a sharp  knife.  Early  in  the 
evening  of  this  day  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  police  as  “ having 
killed  a human  being,”  and  crying  bitterly  at  the  thought  oi 
what  he  had  done.  He  had  been  tempted  to  kill  two  or  three 
persons  on  the  road,  but  had  abstained  j at  length  he  killed  “a 
poor  little  boy  in  a field,”  afterwards  washing  the  blood  from  his 
hands.  He  conducted  the  parish  constable  to  the  spot  where 
his  victim  lay,  the  head  beaten  to  a pulp  and  the  throat  cut 
from  ear  to  ear,  severing  the  head  nearly  from  the  trunK. 
He  could  not  bear  to  look  at  the  body.  He  stated  that  he  had 
been  reading  of  murders  in  the  newspapers  till  he  thought  he 
must  commit  one.  that  the  thought  had  been  in  his  mind  for  a 
week,  that  he  was  compelled  to  do  it,  that  he  did  not  wish  K 
kill  the  boy  but  could  not  resist  it,  that  he  knew  he  wa. 
doing  wrong  but  had  no  power  to  resist.  The  judge,  in  summing 
up,  said  that  there  was  no  assignable  motive,  that  the 
I absolute  stranger;  that  A.  H.  had  been  from  boyhood  of 
intellect,  and  that  all  the  witnesses  concurred  in  the  opinion  tna 
he  was  not  » in  a state  of  sound  mind.”  And  yet  the  jury  were 
decide  on  the  condition  of  his  mind  “ at  the  time  lie  commit  « 
the  act,”  whether  “at  the  time  he  committed  the  offence  he  i • 
in  such  a state  of  mind  as  not  to  be  responsible  for  ^ 

“ whether  he  knew  he  was  doing  wrong ; whethei  b 
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J lifference  between  right  and  wrong.”  The  jury,  taking  no 
1 e of  these  questions,  (so  strange  in  the  face  of  the  man’s  own 
! ission)  acquitted  the  prisoner  on  the  ground  of  insanity, 

^gal  Relations  of  Imbecility. — In  respect  to  this  form  of 
i,  al  unsounduess,  two  kinds  of  questions  may  arise — questions 
I mpetency,  and  questions  of  responsibility. 

• le  competency  of  imbeciles  to  form  contracts,  and  their  va- 
,1  r when  formed,  has  often  engaged  the  attention  of  our  law 

7 ;s.  Persons  of  weak  mind  have  been  brought  by  improper 
1 2uce  to  ally  themselves  in  marriage,  the  validity  of  which  has 
D successfully  disputed,  as  in  the  case  of  Portsmouth  v.  Ports- 
D ;h.  In  this  case,  as  in  others  that  might  be  cited,  the  proof 
3 pbecility  was  rightly  drawn,  not  from  a few  isolated  facts, 
b rom  the  history  of  the  whole  life,  conduct,  and  character. 

le  competency  of  imbeciles  to  manage  their  affairs  is  often 
3 1 in  question.  As  the  conduct  of  life  partly  depends  on  a 
h dedge  of  the  use  and  value  of  money,  partly  on  judgment 
J liscretion,  such  inquiries  may  assume  a very  simple  or  a very 
c ilicated  shape. 

rare  instances  men  have  been  pronounced  incapable  on  the 
^ ad  not  so  much  of  general  weakness  of  intellect,  as  of  de- 
li knowledge  of  numbers  and  the  value  of  money.  Two 
a cases  are  related  by  Abercrombie,  in  one  of  which  there 
V a “total  inability  to  perform  the  most  simple  process  of 

8 metic,”  and  in  the  other  “a  total  want  of  the  power  of 
t ng  relations  both  as  to  time  and  numbers.”  In  the  face  of 
£ mce  showing  that  they  had  made  much  progress  in  their 
« ation,  both  were  pronounced  incapable  of  managing  their 
a "s. 


1 imbecile  in  whose  case  we  were  called  to  give  evidence, 
<■  lot  know  how  many  pence  there  were  in  a shilling  or  six- 
I e,  or  how  many  shillings  in  a sovereign  ; could  not  perform 
f easiest  operation  of  arithmetic ; did  not  know  the  date, 
t .h,  or  year ; or  the  name  of  the  reigning  monarch ; nor  re- 
<■  ise  persons  with  whom  he  had  conversed  only  four  days 
I iously.  His  attention  was  roused  with  the  utmost  difficulty, 
j could  not  be  fixed  to  any  one  subject.  His  look  was  vacant, 
ress  peculiar,  his  gait  awkward,  his  motions  grotesque,  his 
**  ;h  slow  and  hesitating.  He  used  the  same  words  and  ex- 
I lions  again  and  again,  repeated  imperfectly  the  tasks  and 
! r ® 'bs  childhood,  and  imitated  the  contortions  of  persons, 
Piimself,  subject  to  fits.  Such  a case  could  present  no  diffi- 
® i'  either  to  witness  or  jury  (Q.). 
lore  difficult  questions  arise  in  respect  of  persons  who  though 
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they  display  many  marks  of  imbecility  ia  childish  ways,  eccen.  I 
•trio  habits,  violent  passions,  and  cruel  di.spositions,  are  yet  able  | 
to  perform  the  simple  operations  of  arithmetic,  know  the  valoe  | 
of  money,  and  can  comprehend  such  statements  and  suggestioni  I 
with  respect  to  their  affairs  as  are  submitted  to  them.  In  some  I 
of  these  cases,  a successful  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  tfficienbf 


manner  in  which  the  party  has  actually  conducted  his  own  affairs 

The  proof  of  imbecility,  combined  with  undue  influence,  has 
in  many  instances,  been  held  to  invalidate  a will ; hut,  in  th( 
absence  of  such  influence,  all  that  is  required  to  establish  thi 
wills  of  people  of  weak  understanding  is,  that  they  should  bavi 
been  capable  of  comprehending  their  nature  and  effect. 

The  question  of  responsibility  for  such  acts  as  arson  am 
murder  can  only  he  answ'ercd  by  weighing  well  all  the  circum 
stances  of  the  act,  and  the  whole  life  and  character  of  th  ■ 
accused  j and  ascertaining  the  motive  by  w'hich  the  act  wa 
instigated  (if  any  exists).  It  is  in  imbeciles  more  than  in  othe 
persons  of  unsound  mind  that  the  test  of  a knowledge  of  rigt 
and  wrong  utterly  breaks  down.* 

Cretinism.— 1-a  many  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  esp 
daily  in  valleys  lying  among  hills,  but  occasionally  in  unheal® 
rural  and  urban  districts  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  a diseai  , 
prevails  which  combines  the  extreme  of  bodily  deformity  ar  j 
degeneracy  with  deficiency  of  intellect.  In  Switzerland  m | 
Savoy  persons  so  afflicted  are  called  cretins,  and  in  France  ca^ot 
The  morbid  feature  by  w'hich  they  are  chiefly  distinguished  is  o 
enlargement  of  the  throat,  known  as  goitre  or  bronchoceU;^ 
to  this  several  bodily  defects  and  deformities  are  superadde. 
The  stature  is  dwarfed,  the  belly  large,  the  legs  small,  the  ba 
conical,  the  arch  of  the  palate  high  and  narrow,  the  teeth  irrcg 
lar  the  mouth  large,  the  lips  thick,  the  complexion  sallow,  t 
voice  harsh  and  shrill,  the  speech  thick  and  indistinct,  the  ej 
squinting,  the  gait  feeble  and  unsteady,  the  sexual  power  w« 

or  wanting.  j 

The  best  authorities  represent  this  physical  degeneracy,  ^ 
the  co-existing  mental  deficiency,  ns  dating,  with  rare  except. a 
from  a period  subsequent  to  birth.  About  the  ^fth  or 
mouth,  the  hodily  development  seems  to  be  checked.  The  ei 
s weak,  and  looks  unhealthy;  the  head  is  large,  audits  bones  aid 


separated  ; the  belly  swells  and  the  limbs  shrink  ; teelhing 


* dnvprnl  intcrestiiic  and  instructive  cases  of  imbeciles,  eonccmiiig«t’ 
Vreutise  on  the  Medical  Jurisprudence  ol  lusauitj. 
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J^ery  slowly,  and  the  child  cannot  stand  or  speak  till  its  fifth 
ixth  year.  Some  cases  are  complicated  with  spinal  distortion, 

I with  hydrocephalus. 

lese  w'eak-minded  persons  are  usually  classified  as  cretins, 
•cretins,  and  the  cretinous,  or  cretins  of  the  third  degree, 
le  first  class  answer  to  the  description  of  idiocy  already  given, 
the  addition  of  the  peculiar  deformity  of  the  throat.  Their 
s automatic ; they  have  no  intelligence ; their  senses  are 
or  wholly  wanting ; they  cannot  speak  ; their  time  is  spent 
sking  in  the  sun  or  sitting  by  the  fire ; and  only  the  most 
it  calls  of  nature  rouse  their  attention.  They  do  not  possess 
ower  of  reproduction.  The  next  class  (semi-cretins)  can  be 
it  to  read  and  to  repeat  prayers,  but  do  not  understand  what 
learn  ; they  have  no  idea  of  numbers ; they  note  what  passes 
id  them,  and  use  words  to  express  their  wants,  remember 
ion  events,  understand  what  is  said  to  them,  and  speak  in- 
ibly  on  common  subjects.  Cretins  of  the  third  degree  show 
ises  of  a higher  nature,  and  can  attain  a certain  degree  of 
iiency  in  mechanical  employments  and  contrivances,  in  draw- 
painting,  and  music ; but  arithmetic  is  a very  rare  acquire- 
• . They  are  said  to  be  acutely  alive  to  their  own  interest, 
unable  to  manage  their  afiairs,  unwilling  to  take  advice, 
inate  and  litigious. 

retins  of  the  second  and  third  degrees,  if  removed  from  their 
h-place  early  in  life,  and  put  under  judicious  superintendence, 
rove  greatly  in  body  and  mind,  and  may  become  useful 
ibers  of  society. 

j DEMENTIA. 

his  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  two  forms  of  amentia  just 
ribed.  In  idiocy  the  deficiency  is  congenital ; in  imbecility 
lows  itself  in  early  life ; but  in  dementia  it  supervenes  slowly 
uddenly  in  the  mind  already  fully  developed,  and  in  child- 
1,  manhood,  or  old  age.  It  differs  also  from  mania,  for  it 
ists  in  exhaustion  and  torpor  of  the  faculties,  not  in  violent 
sustained  excitement. 

n dementia  we  recognise  an  acute,  or  f rimary,  and  a chronic 
econdary  form.  The  first  is  rare,  and  consists  in  a state  of 
ound  melancholy  or  stupor;  the  second  very  common,  and 

[acterizcd  by  incoherence,  differing  from  the  incoherence  of 
la  by  the  absence  of  excitement.  Some  demented  persons, 
ever,  are  liable  to  maniacal  paroxysms,  and  maniacs  to  remis- 
5 of  comparatively  tranquil  incoherence.  There  is  also  a 
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Senile  Dementia,  and  a form  of  dementia  associated  with  General  i 
Paralysis. 

Dementia  also  has  its  degrees  or  stages  of  forgetfulness,  irra- 
tlonality,  incomprehension,  and  inappetency.  A patient  suflering! . ( 
from  dementia,  as  he  passes  from  bad  to  worse,  first  e.\hibits  I 
want  of  memory,  then  loss  of  reasoning  power,  then  inability  to  i 
comprehend,  and,  lastly,  an  abolition  of  the  common  instincts  and  ( 
of  volition.  (Prichard.) 

1.  Acute  Dementia. — That  form  of  dementia  which  arises  from  i 
sudden  mental  shocks,  often  presents  a very  peculiar  character.  i 
The  mind  is,  as  it  were,  arrested  and  fixed  for  the  remainder,  of  i 
life  in  sad  abstraction  on  the  event  which  had  occasioned  it;  | 
or  the  shock  destroys  all  mental  power,  and  brings  on  a state  ■ 
similar  to  that  of  the  imbecile  or  idiot. 

During  the  earthquake  panic  of  1843,  we  saw  a case  of  de-  i 
mentia  in  a lad  twelve  years  of  age,  brought  on  by  the  alarming,  i 
conversation  of  a knot  of  Irishmen  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  t 
The  poor  boy  seemed  deprived  of  all  his  faculties,  was  dull  and  ; 
listless,  and  answered  every  inquiry  by  a vacant  smile.  He  had  ' 
short  fits  of  terror  and  excitement,  but  soon  relapsed  into 
stupor  (G.). 

2.  Chronic  Dementia.— form  may  be  often  traced  to  some  i 
slowly  acting  cause,  such  as  prolonged  grief  or  anxiety ; some-  i 
times  it  follows  attacks  of  fever,  mania,  melancholia,  apoplexy,  i 
paralysis,  or  repeated  fits  of  epilepsy.  In  all  these  cases  it  may  i 
depend  on  softening  or  other  chronic  disease  of  the  brain.  It  ( 
may  be  inferred  from  two  melancholy  cases  of  recent  oecurrenca  i 
that  the  inhalation  of  one  poisonous  vapour  at  least  (mercuric  i 
methyl)  can  induce  in  healthy  men  a state  of  brain  passing  gra  i 
dually  into  the  most  hopeless  dementia,  not  distinguishable  fron  | 

^^'t^'senile  Dementia,  or  that  incidental  to  the  aged,  is  a well  i 
marked  form  of  the  dementia  which  arises  from  causes  actiiij  i 
slowly  and  gradually.  The  first  symptom  is  impaired  meinnr;- ; 
of  recent  events,  with  dulness  of  perception  and  npprehensioiiM 
and  an  inability  to  fix  the  attention,  or  follow  any  tram  c | 
thought.  The  things  heard  five  minutes  since  are  forgotten,  an  i 
the  same  question  is  repeated  again  and  again.  Hence,  _th  i 
transaction  of  business  requiring  sustained  attention  becomes  in'  I 
possible.  The  reasoning  powers  sufter ; for  scarcely  are  the  pre  | 
misses  laid  down  before  they  are  forgotten,  and  the  act  of  con  I 
parison  by  which  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at  cannot  be  performeO' 
and  after  pursuing  the  same  topic  of  conversation  through  pa  I 
of  a sentence,  some  accidental  suggestion  turns  the  ideas  asia  i 
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sons  so  affected  know  their  attendants  and  recognise  their 
nds,  but  they  seldom  display  signs  of  emotion  on  seeing  them; 

they  can  still  employ  themselves  mechanically, — men  in 
ting,  and  women  in  knitting  and  sewing.  The  next  phase  of 
malady  is  one  of  complete  incomprehension.  Memory, 
ion,  and  the  power  of  attention  are  entirely  lost;  but  the 
icular  force  remains  intact,  and  displays  itself  in  perpetual 
vity,  in  jumping  or  running  to  and  fro,  or  walking  round  in  a 
le,  or  rocking  backwards  and  forwards  in  a chair,  dancing, 
;ing,  and  shouting,  or  in  talking  or  muttering  ince.ssantly. 
ay,  however,  sit  silent  and  tranquil,  or  with  a vacant  unmean- 
stare  for  weeks,  months,  or  even  years.  A few  remain 
iched  in  one  uneasy  posture,  or  they  stand  erect  with  the 
k rigidly  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  body.  Some  display 
;inate  delusions.  In  the  last  stage  of  all,  even  the  animal  in- 
cts  are  lost ; there  is  neither  perception,  memory,  thought,  nor 
ion,  hut  bare  physical  e.xistence;  with  occasionally,  at  distant 
irvals,  a short  resuscitation  of  some  of  the  mental  powers. 

!.  General  Paralysis  {Paresis). — The  weakened  state  of  the 
d in  this  form  of  dementia  shows  itself  in  most  cases  by 
isions  of  unlimited  power  and  boundless  wealth ; in  all  by 
jressive  decay  of  bodily  and  mental  power.  Among  the  early 
iptoms  are  neglect  of  duty,  a restless  and  wandering  disposi- 
I,  the  commission  of  petty  thefts,  indecent  exposure  of  the 
ion,  acts  of  extravagance,  and  a sudden  change  of  opinion  and 
ing,  moral  and  religious.  This  disease  is  rare  in  women, 
mon  in  men  of  education  and  position ; and  it  generally 
ivs  itself  in  adults  of  middle  age — from  thirty  to  sixty.  Its 
ses  are  intemperance,  sexual  excesses,  the  anxieties  and  undue 
ital  labours  of  the  active  and  stirring  period  of  life,  and 
aditary  taint.  The  mental  defect  is  sometimes  recognised 
)re  the  paralysis,  sometimes  with  it,  and  sometimes  the  spinal 
TOW  is  first  aftected,  then  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
n.  Its  duration  is  usually  stated  at  from  a few  months  to 
ee  years.  The  paralytic  symptoms  show  themselves  first  in 
tongue,  lips,  and  features.  The  articulation  is  hesitating  and 
istinct ; the  lips,  tongue,  and  muscles  of  the  face  are  ti’emu- 
i and  quivering;  the  pupils  often  unequal.  Then  the  muscles 
the  limbs  are  affected.  The  patient  trips,  stumbles,  and 
Jgers,  and  can  no  longer  perform  such  combined  muscular 
cements  as  ))laying  on  musical  instruments,  writing,  and  sew- 
. The  paralysis  increasing  and  extending,  at  length  attaeks 
sphincters,  and  the  muscles  engaged  in  the  act  of  swallow- 
, so  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  death  to  happen  from  suffbea- 
' 0 2 
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tion.  The  gradual  descent  towards  death,  marked  by  increasing! 
weakness  and  helplessness,  is  interrupted  by  occasional  violence! 
and  fits  of  epilepsy.  Sloughing  bed-sores,  with  diarrhoea  orli 
pneumonia  close  the  scene.  One  noteworthy  and  characteristiof i 
feature  of  the  malady  shows  itself  at  an  early  stage.  The  re- ^ 
taxation  of  the  muscles  causes  the  wrinkles  of  the  face  to  dis-'>i 
appear,  and  the  patient  to  look  younger  ; but  later  on,  the  face'll 
becomes  curiously  wanting  in  expression.  But  the  mental  J 
characteristics  remain  the  same,  and  the  last  muttered  words  are  i 
about  “ gold,  and  carriages,  and  millions  of  money.”* 

The  figures  annexed  (oO  & 31)  represent  the  early  and  advanced  i 
stage  of  General  Paralysis  in  a gardener,  set.  38.  The  mis-  « 

Fig.  30.  Fig.  31. 


conduct  of  a daughter  brought  on  a state  of  melancholy  j and  at 
the  end  of  a fortnight  he  began  to  insist  that 
a million  of  money,  living  in  a palace  made  of  gold 
failed  him,  be  did  not  know  the  month  or  year,  his  speech  ^ 
sliehtlv  impaired,  but  his  walk  was  tolerably  firm. 

taken  a month  after  the  appearance  Thid 

31  after  the  lapse  of  another  month,  when  the  disease  had  maO 
Such  progress,Shown  by  increased  mnbarrassment 
utter  loss  of  memory,  tottering  gait  (for  he  could  srarcelj 

all)  and,  notwithstanding  a very  good  appetite,  rapid  . ' 

of  the  inquiry  de  lunatico.  A demented  person  lapses 


. L.  Meyer:  quoted  by  Maudslcj  in  hU  ‘ Physiology  and  Pathology  of  ti  ^ 

Mind,’  p.  164!. 
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I Its  of  ruinous  extravagance,  and  the  inquiry  has  for  its  object  to 
( rtain  whether  he  is  able  to  manage  his  affairs,  and  if  not,  since 
/ t date.  To  this  inquiry,  difficult  in  itself,  the  rival  interests 
j ; always  grow  up  round  persons  of  this  class,  oppose  peculiar 
I acles. 

) . question  frequently  raised  respecting  persons  suffering  from 

I form  of  unsoundness,  relates  to  the  validity  of  wills  made  or 
i 'ed  by  them  ; and  the  same  question  is  apt  to  arise  in  eases 
iienile  dementia.  The  inquiry  is  generally  a difficult  one; 
llsnch  persons  vary  greatly  from  day  to  day,  and  present 
:inselvcs  to  different  observers  in  different  lights.  Hence 

II  Dieting  testimony,  and  wide  divergences  of  opinion,  both 
n rag  unskilled  and  skilled  witnesses ; and  the  legal  decision 
■1  mately  turns  much  more  on  the  character  of  the  will  itself 
1 its  consonancy,  or  otherwise,  with  the  known  intentions  and 
i '8  of  the  testator  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life,  and  with 
)i  natural  feelings  of  persons  of  sound  intellect,  than  on  the 
! lical  or  other  evidence  respecting  his  mental  condition. 

1 eneral  paralysis,  in  all  its  degrees,  affords  a strong  presump- 
S against  the  competency  of  the  subject  of  it,  for  it  implies, 
i|  general  rule,  exaggerated  ideas  of  wealth,  and  consequent 
lility  to  make  a reasonable  use  of  money, 
i'  he  responsibility  of  the  demented  for  acts  which  in  the  sane 
t crimes  will  be  considered  presently. 

MANIA. 

f 'his  term  includes  all  the  forms  of  unsoundness  that  are  cha- 
■;  erized  by  undue  excitement ; and  it  therefore  differs  widely 
I)  1 those  already  described.  There  is  no  legal  term  in  common 

• which  rightly  characterises  this  state ; and  one  of  its  most 
I ortant  forms,  moral  insanity,  is  as  yet  unrecognised  by  the 

The  only  legal  term  used  in  a sense  analogous  to  that 
n )nania  is  lunacy,  which,  as  already  remarked,  is  objectionable 
^ being  founded  on  a feature  of  the  disease  not  present  in  all 

■ there  are  three  forms  of  Mania  (Table,  p.  172) ; General,  In- 

• 'eetual,  and  Moral;  the  two  latter  having  each  two  sub- 

- jsions — General  and  Partial. 

general  Mania, — This  form  affects  the  intellect,  the  emo- 
" and  the  passions,  and  throws  the  whole  mind  into'  a state 
I [ningled  excitement  and  confusion.  It  is  the  counterpart  of 
'•  lincoherence  of  dementia,  and  the  form  which,  in  some  cases, 

- Ilia  assumes  from  the  very  first.  It  would  be  correctly  designated 

incoherence.”  There  is  another  form  liable  to  be  con- 
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founded  with  this,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  monomania  on  the 
otlier,  hut  which,  when  carefully  examined,  is  found  to  be  a 
general  unsoundness,  with  undue  excitement  of  some  predomi- 
nant emotion  or  passion  that  takes  the  lead  in  the  unsound,  as  it 
had  previously  done  in  the  sound  mind. 

Mania,  whatever  its  form,  unless  it  be  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  injuries,  moral  shocks,  intoxication,  poisoning,  or  acute 
disease  is  commonly  preceded  by  important  bodily  and  mental 
changes,  which  occupy  a variable  period,  from  a few  days,  to  15 
or  20  years.  This  is  known  as  the  period  of  incubation. 

When  the  period  of  incubation  is  short,  the  disease  shows  itself 
at  the  end  of  some  hours  or  days  of  anxiety,  uneasiness,  and  sad- 
ness, by  headache,  sleeplessness,  and  excitement.  The  patient  be- 
gins to  babble,  cry,  and  sing,  becomes  wild  and  agitated,  and  seems 
like  a person  intoxicated.  When  the  period  is  extended,  the  disease 
generally  begins  with  a consciousness  of  some  disorder  of  the  mind, 
characterised  by  odd  notions,  unusual  inclinations,  and  changing 
affections.  The  patient  is  vexed  at  the  change,  and  tries  to  con- 
ceal it ; continues  his  occupations ; and,  like  a man  in  the  first 
stage  of  intoxication,  makes  great  efforts  to  appear  reasonable. 
Meanwhile  his  health  gives  way.  His  sleep  is  disturbed;  he 
loses  flesh  and  appetite ; and  suffers  from  indigestion  and  con- 
stipation.  A great  change  also  takes  place  in  his  tastes,  habits, 
affections,  and  character,  and  in  his  aptitude  for  business.  If  he 
was  gay,  communicative,  and  social,  he  becomes  sad,  morree,  ■ 
and  averse  to  society;  tears  and  laughter  succeed  each  other 
without  apparent  cause ; if  open  and  candid,  he  becomes  sus- 
picious and  jealous ; if  moderate  in  bis  political  and  religious 
opinions,  he  passes  to  an  extreme  exaggeration  in  both;  it 
affectionately  attached  to  wife,  children,  and  relations,  he  regar 
them  with  indifference  or  dislike;  if  he  was  orderly  and  eco- 
nomical, he  becomes  confused  and  prodigal ; if  correct  m con- 
versation, his  language  becomes  violent  and  obscene  ; if  chaste 
or  moderate  in  sexual  indulgence,  he  becomes  the  victim  of  in- 
satiable desires,  and  either  seeks  to  associate  with  the  other  sex, 
or  has  recourse  to  disgraceful  practices. 

If  this  is  a first  attack,  he  is  apt  to  be  misunderstood  ; nnu 
to  be  harassed  and  pained  by  indiscreet  questions,  offensive  in- 
sinuations and  frivolous  accusations;  and  when,  at  length,  n 
breaks  but  into  furious  mania,  the  attack  is  attributed  to  so 

quite  inadequate  cause.  . „^„i,. 

The  period  of  incubation  passed,  and  the  disease  ful  y 
lished,  the  patient  has  faith  in  his  delusions,  and  instead  ot  co  • 
cealing  his  thoughts,  openly  and  strenuously  avows  them,  excip 
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n tempted  by  powerful  motives  to  a contrary  course.  When 
arted  and  opposed  he  uses  the  most  violent,  obscene,  and  in- 
ling  language,  tears  his  clothes  and  bedding  to  pieces,  and  in- 
s bodily  injury  on  himself  and  those  about  him.  The  face 
I ushed,  the  eyes  wild  and  sparkling,  he  complains  of  ringing  in 
] ears,  pain,  weight,  and  giddiness  in  the  head.  He  is  rest- 
I and  sleepless ; he  is  insensible  to  heat  and  cold,  and  either 
I ;ains  from  food  and  drink  during  long  periods,  or  eats  vora- 
■;  sly.  His  habits  are  often  most  disgusting  and  offensive, 
i muscular  power  is  inordinately  developed,  and  he  sustains  for 

i)ng  time  without  sleep,  a succession  of  efforts  which  would 
1 utterly  exhaust  a healthy  person. 

'he  features  of  the  maniac  during  the  fit  wear  an  expression 
r;  merely  of  fierce  excitement,  but  are  often  so  changed  as  to  be 
I d to  recognise.  The  annexed  figures  give  some  idea  of  this 
rtrast.  Pig.  32  shows  an  epileptic  maniac,  set.  60,  in  a 
j oxysm,  and  fig.  33  the  same  person,  calm,  collected,  and  well 
[|  aved. 


I 


Fig.  32. 


Fig.  33. 


y' general  Intellectual  Mania.— The  opinion  is  gaining  ground 
I'  [at  mania  is  in  all  cases  primarily  an  emotional  disease,  and 
'<  lat  the  affection  of  the  intellect  is  secondary.  ^ But  there  is 
l(  [rtainly  one  exception  in  a class  of  cases  in  which  the  senses 
[e  the  sport  of  illusions,  not  isolated,  but  grouped  together. 
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and  following  eacti  other  so  as  to  differ  in  no  respect  from  ( 

the  mixed  experiences  of  real  life ; these  being  converted  from  | 

illusions  into  delusions  by  the  act  of  belief,  constitute  the  whole  • 
of  the  mind’s  unsoundness;  and  they  may  be  fitly  designated 
“ lllusional  Insanity.  Of  this  we  have  three  good  examples  in  ( 

the  estimable  gentleman  of  Argos,  immortalized  by  Horace,  | 

i 

“ Qui  se  credebat  miros  audire  tragsedos. 

In  vacuo  Itetus  sessor  plausorque  theatre  ' 

in  another  at  Abydos,  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  and  in  the  patient  i 
of  “ exalted  rank  ” whom  Sir  Henry  Halford  saw  in  his  fancied 
theatre,  and  heard  “ eall  upon  Mr.  Garrick  to  exert  himself  in 
the  performance  of  Hamlet.”  In  an  analogous  form  of  illusional 
insanity,  a series  of  illusions  of  sight,  sound,  and  touch,  are 
woven  into  a continuous  tale  of  wonder,  as  happened  to  a well- 
known  artist  who  gave  an  account  of  his  e.xperiences  in ‘All 
the  Year  Round  ’ for  October  5,  1861.  ' 

There  is  still  another  class  of  cases  in  which  some  single  { 
object  appears  to  impress  the  senses  so  strongly,  that  the  mind 
by  a strange  kind  of  illusive  transformation,  completely  identifies  I 
itself  with  the  object  in  question.  Such  was  the  case  of  a I 
gentleman  who  thought  himself  secretary  to  the  moon,  but  does  i 
not  seem  to  have  carried  his  unsoundness  into  sublunary  affairs,  I 
and  of  another  who  thought  himself  the  Crystal  Palace.  j 

But  there  is  certainly  a very  distinct  and  well-marked  class 
of  cases  wrongly  regarded  as  intellectual,  though  really  depen- 
dent on  the  excitement  of  some  strong  emotion  or  passion,  such 
as  pride,  vanity,  or  ambition,  of  which  Dr.  Reid  gives  us  a good 
example  in  a vain  young  medical  student,  who,  expecting  to 
realize  a fortune  by  academical  honours,  entered  himself  at 
Cambridge,  and  so  injured  his  health  by  fruitless  application  to 
study,  as  at  length  to  fall  into  a state  of  decided  derangement, 
alleging  that  he  was  the  Farnese  Hercules;  had  written  Dr. 
Clarke’s  Travels  in  Russia;  had  composed  Virgil’s  iEneid ; bad 
painted  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Raflfaelle,  and  knew  everything.  I 
Dr.  Henry  Johnson',  (The  Arrangement  and  Nomenclature  of  r 
Mental  Disorders)  gives  the  highly  characteristic  letter  of  one  ( 
who  claimed  the  incongruous  titles  of  champion  and  king  of  I 
England,  and  heir  presumptive  to  the  Crown,  at  the  same  time  ‘ 
that  he  monopolized  all  the  principal  offices  of  State.  j 

A patient  of  ours,  who  after  indulging  for  years  in  a series  of 
strange  and  indecent  acts,  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  moral  i 
insanity,  had  an  attack  of  general  mania,  followed  by  brain-  | 
softening  ; in  which  state  he  claimed  to  know  all  about  the  ' 
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B I an  body,  as  having  made  it,  to  be  the  Christ,  king  of  England, 
3 heir  apparent,  to  have  written  a nniversal  history,  in  a 
3 mslv  short  space  of  time,  and  to  be  in  possession  of  untold 
iith(G.). 

i le  autobiography,  already  referred  to,  of  a gentleman  who 
I recovered  from  an  attack  of  mania,  shows  how  general  was 
t listurbance  of  the  whole  intellectual  and  moral  being  ; though 
9 iredominant  emotion  being  of  a religious  character,  the  case 
B it  have  been  described  as  one  of  religious  monomania. 

•:  meral  intellectual  mania  consists,  then,  in  many  cases,  in  a 
6 ; nt  disturbance  of  all  the  intellectual  faculties  brought  about 
h le  over-excitement  of  some  one  leading  emotion  or  passion. 
'‘2rtial  Intellectual  Mania. — This  was  called  melancholia, 
E the  mistaken  notion  that  such  partial  affections  of  the  intel- 
l>  ire  always  of  a gloomy  character.  But  Esquirol  showed 
ll  such  persons  have  often  extremely  gay  and  pleasant  ideas, 
■ substituted  the  term  monomania,  now  generally  received, 
i le  simplest  form  of  this  disorder  is  that  in  which  the  patient 
t 3 up  some  one  notion  opposed  to  common  sense  and  universal 
I rience.  He  is  secretary  to  the  moon,  the  Crystal  Palace,  a 
^ n of  wheat,  a goose-pie,  a pitcher  of  oil,  a wolf,  a dog,  or  a 


i i many  cases,  this  single  delusion  relates  to,  or  is  caused  by, 
I ! sensation  or  disease,  which  the  monomaniac,  like  the 
( mer,  associates  with  imaginary  accompaniments.  Thus, 
tl  irol  tells  us  of  a woman  who  having  hydatids  in  the  womb, 
i ted  that  she  was  pregnant  with  the  devil : of  another,  who 
i iig  adhesions  of  the  intestines  after  chronic  peritonitis, 
i fined  that  a regiment  of  soldiers  lay  struggling  and  fighting 
•i  3r  belly ; of  a third,  who,  suffering  in  the  same  way,  believed 
f the  apostles  and  evangelists  had  taken  up  their  abode  in 
1 bowels,  and  were  occasionally  visited  by  the  Pope  and  the 
1 larchs  of  the  Old  Testament. 

lese  delusions,  though  originally  founded  on  real  sensations, 
> continue  after  the  sensations  themselves  have  passed  aw’ay, 

• proved  by  the  cures  that  have  been  wrought  by  a laudable 
f es  of  deception.  Thus,  a patient,  thinking  that  a serpent 
1 been  extracted  from  his  bowels  by  a pretended  surgical  opera - 
1 . took  up  the  idea  that  the  creature  had  left  its  ova  behind 
' |y  to  be  batched  into  a brood  of  young  ones;  but  was  re- 

• fed  by  the  dexterous  reply,  that  the  snake  was  a male. 

■ |ut  such  cases  of  partial  intellectual  mania  do  not  comprise 

• those  designated  as  monomania ; for  in  most  instances  the 
3 |tal  affection  goes  beyond  a single  insane  idea,  and  influences 
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more  or  less  extensively  tl:e  thoughts  and  the  conduct,  beingij 
marked  hy  other  intellectual  and  moral  inconsistencies.  ' 

Moral  Mania. — Pinel  first  recognised  this  form  of  unsound-1 
ness,  the  disease  having  been  previously  considered  as  wholly,  or 
chiefly,  a malady  of  the  reasoning  faculties.  He  found  at  the- 
Bicetre,  to  his  great  surprise,  many  maniacs  “ who  betrayed  no 
lesion  whatever  of  the  understanding,  but  were  under  the  do- 
minion of  instinctive  and  abstract  fury,  as  if  the  afl'ective  faculties- 
alone  had  sustained  injury.”  This  he  called  manie  sans  delire.- 
The  reality  and  importance  of  this  distinction  between  intellectuali 
and  moral  mania  are  now  recognised  by  all  who  have  experience! 
of  the  insane ; as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  first  generally  precedes- 
the  second.  Prichard,  an  able  writer  on  this  subject,  defines-: 
moral  mania  as  “a morbid  perversion  of  the  natural  feelings,- 
affections,  inclinations,  temper,  habits,  and  moral  dispositions,- 
without  any  notable  lesion  of  the  intellect,  or  knowing  andi 
reasoning  faculties,  and  particularly  without  any  maniacal  hallu- 
cination." 

Moral  mania,  like  the  intellectual  form,  may  be  either  general- 
or  'partial. 

General  Moral  Mania. — Prichard  observes  that  there  are  - 
many  persons  living  at  large  in  society  who  are  reputed  to  be  - 
singular,  wayward,  and  eccentric.  An  attentive  observer  will 
recognise  something  remarkable  in  their  manners  and  habits 
which  may  lead  him  to  doubt  their  sanity  ; and  often  on  inquiry 
his  suspicions  are  strengthened  by  finding  that  an  hereditary 
tendency  to  madness  exists  in  the  family,  that  several  of  the  rela-- 
tions  have  laboured  under  other  diseases  of  the  brain,  or  that  the 
individual  himself  has  formerly  had  a decided  attack  of  madness.: 
His  temper  and  disposition  are  found  to  have  changed ; to  be 
not  what  they  were  previous  to  a certain  time ; and  the  change 
may  perhaps  be  traced  to  a period  when  he  had  a reverse  of 
fortune,  or  lost  some  beloved  relative,  or  sustained  some  severe  - 
shock,  some  febrile  or  inflammatory  disorder  afiecting  the  brain, 
a slight  attack  of  palsy,  or  a fit  of  epilepsy.  In  some  cases,: 
the  alteration  in  temper  and  habits  has  been  gradual  and  imper- 
ceptible, consisting  apparently  in  an  exaltation  or  increase  of 
peculiarities  always  more  or  less  natural  and  habitual.  These- 
persons  are  capable  of  reasoning  or  supporting  an  argument  on 
any  subject  within  their  sphere  of  knowledge ; and  they  often 
display  great  ingenuity  in  justilying  and  explaining  their  feelings, 
ami  conduct.  In  one  sense  indeed,  their  intellectual  faculties 
may  be  termed  unsound;  they  think  and  act  under  the  influence 
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I of  the  same  strongly-excited  feelings  which  render  sane  persons 
i proverbially  liable  to  error  both  in  judgment  and  conduct. 

I Hoffbauer,  too,  recognises  this  moral  form  of  mania.  “ It  is 
I clear,”  be  says,  “ that  mania  may  exist  uncomplicated  with 
I mental  delusion  ; it  is,  in  fact,  only  a kind  of  mental  exaltation 
I {toUheit),  a state  in  which  the  reason  has  lost  its  empire  over  the 
H passions  and  the  actions  by  which  they  are  manifested,  to  such  a 
I degree,  that  the  individual  can  neither  repress  the  former,  nor 
I abstain  from  the  latter.  It  does  not  follow  that  he  may  not  be 
; in  possession  of  his  senses,  and  even  of  his  usual  intelligence, 
i since,  in  order  to  resist  the  impulses  of  the  passions,  it  is  not 
! sufficient  that  the  reason  should  impart  its  counsels, — we  must 
I have  the  necessary  power  to  obey  them.”  Esquirol  not  only 
I recognised  this  form  of  unsoundness,  but  even  declared  “ moral 
I alienation  to  be  the  proper  characteristic  of  mental  derangement,” 
adding  that  though  “ there  are  madmen  in  whom  it  is  difficult 
I to  find  any  trace  of  hallucination,  there  are  none  in  whom  the 
t passions  and  moral  affections  are  not  perverted  and  destroyed.” 

I Several  striking  cases  of  Moral  insanity  are  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  Prichard  and  Ray ; perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
among  which  is  that  of  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  father  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  He  was  a drinking  and  smoking  hypochon- 
driac, and  the  strange,  wayward,  and  cruel  tyrant  of  his  family 
and  household.  His  religious  austerities,  his  disgusting  and 
I brutal  behaviour  to  his  children,  his  unfounded  hatred  of  his  own 
I .'on,  and  repeated  attempts  on  his  life,  his  one  attempt  on  bis 
j own  life,  his  steady  and  unswerving  persecution  of  the  innocent 
I objects  of  his  suspicion  and  dislike,  without  any  delusion  beyond 
I that  which  might  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  offspring  of  his  hate 
^ — present  a striking  picture  of  general  moral  mania. 

^ Maudsley*  gives  us  as  “ the  extremest  example  of  moral  in- 
sanity” he  has  seen,  the  case  of  an  old  man,  set.  69,  who  had 
been  in  one  asylum  or  another  for  fifteen  years.  He  had  great 
intellectual  power,  could  compose  well,  write  tolerable  poetry 
with  much  fluency,  and  was  an  excellent  accountant.  He  had  no 
delusion,  but  “ morally  he  was  utterly  depraved.”  He  would 
steal  and  hide  whatever  he  could,  and  several  times  escaped 
from  the  asylum  with  marvellous  ingenuity.  He  then  pawned 
I what  he  had  stolen,  begged,  and  lied  with  such  plausibility  that 
I he  deceived  many  people,  until  he  got  into  the  hands  of  the 
I police,  or  was  found  in  a w’retched  state  in  the  worst  company 
" *''■0  worst  part  of  the  town.  He  had  been  several  times  in 

* The  ‘ Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Mind,’  p.  317, 
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prison  for  stealing.  In  the  asylnm  he  was  most  troublesome! 
cunning,  plausible,  and  h’eacherous ; abusive,  foul,  and  blasphe 
mous  in  language ; drew  indecent  pictures,  and  was  guilty  o' 
most  indecent  acts.  At  long  intervals,  sometimes  of  two  years-; 
he  fell  into  profound  melancholy  for  two  or  three  months,  refusee 
food,  and  was  as  plainly  insane  as  any  paoient  in  the  asylum  i 
“ In  short,  he  had  no  moral  sense  whatever,  while  all  the  fault 
that  could  be  found  with  his  very  acute  intellect  was,  that  it  wait 
entirely  engaged  in  the  service  of  bis  depravity.” 

Partial  Moral  Mania. — This  consists  in  the  intense  activitj 
of  some  one  passion  or  propensity,  and  its  predominance  oi- 
complete  mastery  over  every  other.  The  persons  so  affected  are- 
usually  perfectly  conscious  of  their  condition,  and  either  evince 
the  utmost  horror  at  the  conduct  to  which  their  ruling  passion; 
would  impel  them,  and  with  difficulty  restrain  themselve.s,  or  they 
give  way,  as  if  in  desperation,  to  the  impulse.  i 

There  is  no  strong  impulse  of  our  nature  that  may  not  be  thus 
placed,  by  morbid  excitement,  beyond  the  restraint  of  reason  and 
conscience.  The  following  forms  are  now  generally  recognised; 
and  have  received  distinct  names : — Kleptomania,  Erotomania, 
Pyromania,  Dipsomania,  Suicidal  Mania,  Homicidal  Mania. 
These  are  of  special  interest  to  the  public  and  the  legislature ; 
hut  there  are  many  other  distinct  varieties,  some  marked  by 
extreme  depression,  and  others  by  great  excitement,  which  have 
been  classed  nnder  the  two  heads  of  Melancholia  and  Pxaltation.: 
the  6rst  comprising  the  three  species,  hypochondriasis,  nostalgia,, 
and  religious  despair ; the  second,  excessive  pride,  vanity,  or 
ambition. 

Kleptomania,  or  Propensity  to  Theft. — Many  persons  placed  by 
their  wealth  beyond  the  reach  of  vulgar  temptation,  are  subject 
to  this  form  of  unsoundness ; women  being  more  liable  to  it 
than  men.  It  is  also  a common  feature  of  imbecility  and  of 
mania,  and  an  incident  of  maniacal  paroxysms.  Prichard  mentions 
the  curious  case  of  a madman  who  would  never  eat  his  food 
nnless  he  had  stolen  it. 

Krotomania,  or  Amorous  Madness. — This  disease,  known  as 
Satyriasis  when  it  attacks  men,  and  Nymphomania  when  it 
occurs  in  women,  sometimes  afflicts  virtuous  females,  who  view 
their  excited  passions  with  horror  and  remorse. 

Pyromania,  or  Propensity  to  Incendiarism. — This,  in  common  i 
with  Kleptomania,  is  more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men,  ! 
especially  in  young  girls  subject  to  menstrual  suppression  or  dis-  ■ 
turbance.  It  also  prevails  among  the  imbecile  tramps  who  infest  | 
our  rural  districts. 
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Dipsomania. — An  excessive  craving  for  drink,  in  some  cases 
ontinuous,  in  others  intermittent,  is  a well-recognised  form  of 
artial  moral  mania.  It  may  also  be  part  of  a more  general  un- 
oundness,  and  the  insane  source  of  all  the  patient’s  manifestations, 
le  is  perfectly  rational  when  not  under  the  influence  of  drink. 

Suicidal  IkTonomania. — The  fact  of  suicide  having  been  prac- 
ised  and  sanctioned  by  philosophers  and  lawgivers  of  past  times, 
nd  of  being  still  in  common  use  in  nations  which  have  attained 


1 many  respects  a high  civilization,  such  as  China  and  Japan, 
as  led  some  to  the  belief  tbatdt  is  not  always  the  result  of  in- 
Kne  impulse.  The  calm  and  deliberate  manner  in  which  the  act 
often  set  about,  and  the  plausible  reasons  alleged  in  its  defence 
end^to  confirm  this  view.  Those  who  recognise  a “folie  raison- 
nte,”  or  have  seen  cases  such  as  that  which  once  came  under  our 
wn  notice,  of  a young  man  who  had  displayed  high  talents, 
nd  achieved  great  distinction  both  at  school  and  college,  crown- 
]g  a series  of  abortive  attempts  at  suicide  with  one  success, 
escribing  his  own  mental  state  in  terms  of  singular  clearness,  as 
ne  to  which  we  can  attach  no  better  epithet  than  mental 
alaise  (G.),  will  not  attach  much  importance  to  this  doubt  • * 

iat  they  will  find  a better  reason  for  believing  it  to  be,  at  least 
leasionally,  independent  of  insanity  in  the  fact,  that  in  France 
VO  persons  often  combine  for  the  purpose  of  self-destruction; 
ich  union  of  purpose  being  extremely  rare  in  the  case  of  the 
isane.  Our  own  experience  of  suicide  leads  us  to  believe  that 
IS  often  the  result  of  a sudden  impulse,  on  very  slight  provoca- 
on,  of  persons  not  previously  depressed  in  mind  (G.). 

he  argument  drawn  from  national  usage  in  ancient  and 
lodern  times  has  no  great  force;  for  who  would  hesitate  to 
laractenze  an  English  widow  who  should  burn  herself  on  the 
eath  of  her  husband,  as  insane  ? though  such  self-sacrifice  was 
nee  a laudable  custom  in  India;  or  though  some  savage  tribes 

) vn of  French  woman 
no  killed  her  child,  cooked  and  ate  of  it,  and  offered  the  dish  to 

f r V evidence  of  insanity  P Who,  again,  can 

atinn  ° degrading  practice  to  which  whole 

addicted,  is  in  many  of  the  cases, 
of  flesh.  If  a 

f position,  and  possessed  of  a princely  fortune, 

tie  maniac  if  he  cannot  lielj)  stealing,  surely 

‘0  surrounded  by  all  the  refinements  of  modern  socSly,  and 

n Pnin'nl  class  in  which  a solitary  vice  indi,1<ma 
yatem,  and  leaves  a legacy  oI  unavailing  regret.  tiered 
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who  yet  indulges  in  this  disgusting  practice,  may  be  safely  placeci 
in  the  category  of  partial  moral  maniacs. 

That  very  many  cases  of  suicide  are  the  result  of  insane  im: 
pulse  does  not  admit  of  doubt;  and  this  conclusion  is  strengtheneo 
by  the  frequent  attempts  at  self-destruction  made  by  some  in  i 
mates  of  lunatic  asylums,  the  strange  modes  of  death  sometime»i 
selected,  and  the  fact  that  several  members  of  the  same  family 
often  succumb  to  it  in  turn.  It  may  be  added,  that  such  high 
authorities  as  Fodere  and  Esquirol  have  strongly  maintained  the 
necessary  dependence  of  suicide  on  insanity. 

Homicidal  Mania. — The  best  authorities,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  have  recognised  this  form  of  mental  unsounduess  ai 
existing  independent  of  delusion.  The  recorded  cases  are  now 
very  numerous,  and  comprise  instances  of  successful  resistance  tc 
the  impulse,  voluntary  submission  to  restraint,  and  failure: 
Women  seem  to  be  more  liable  than  men  to  this  form  of  moral- 
mania,  even  if  we  set  apart  some  cases  of  infanticide  as  specia-. 
instances  of  it.  Women  weakened  by  grief  or  anxiety,  by  habit 
tual  discharges,  at  the  menstrual  period,  at  the  change  of  life,' 
and  soon  after  delivery,  are  thrown  into  a peculiar  nervous  state 
known  as  mimosis  inquieta,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a strong  im- 
pulse to  crime,  with  an  overwhelming  dread  of  giving  way  to  it.  : 

Puerperal  Mania. — This  is  named  after  its  cause,  and  no! 
after  any  leading  symptom.  It  attacks  women  who  have  been 
recently  confined,  generally  at  some  period  between  the  first 
suckling  of  the  child  and  the  last  show  of  the  lochia,  and  is 
sometimes  occasioned  by  the  suppression  of  the  secretions  of  the 
breast  or  womb,  but  sometimes  also  in  consequence  of  excessive 
lactation  or  profuse  vaginal  discharge,  of  great  weakness  however 
induced,  or  of  want  of  sleep.  The  disease  is  rare  before  the  third 
day;  most  common  between  the  fifth  and  fifteenth.  The  symp- 
toms may  be  those  of  any  leading  form  of  unsoundness ; in  mauy 
cases  there  is  a strong  homicidal  tendency,  and  the  child  falls  a 
victim  to  a sudden  impulse,  there  being  no  assignable  or  ima- 
ginable motive,  no  concealment,  and  often  no  remorse,  (See  a 
case  of  puerperal  mania  at  p.  134.) 

Melancholia  (Lypemania  of  Esquirol).-.-There  are  three  prin-; 
cipal  forms  of  melancholia,  all  characterized  by  profound  sadness 
hypochondriasis,  consisting  in  a desponding  view  of  the  condition 
of  the  body  and  of  the  health,  often,  but  not  always,  based  on 
uneasy  bodily  sensations  and  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs;- 
nostalgia,  or  an  intense  longing  for  country  and  home ; and 
religious  despair.  The  extreme  form  of  melancholia,  associated 
with  some  terrible  delusion,  in  which  the  patient  is  fixed  in  one 
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sition,  like  a statue,  has  been  distinguished  as  melaneJioUa 
lonita.  To  these  three  forms  of  melancholia  may  be  added 
th  propriety,  cases  of  mental  malaise,  or  simple  misery,  of 
lich  an  e.xample  is  given  under  the  head  of  suicidal  mono- 
\nia  at  p.  205. 

Exaltation.  This  opposite  of  melancholia  prevails  in  those 
10  exult  in  the  belief  that  they  are  possessed  of  great  personal 
;raction,  great  power,  great  dignity,  great  inventive  faculties, 
great  projects  of  benevolence. 

Melancholia  and  exaltation  sometimes  alternate  in  the  same 
tient  with  some  approach  to  regularity,  constituting  the  form 
unsoiindness  to  which  some  French  authors  have  given  the 
me  offolie  circulaire,  ovfoUe  d double  forme. 

Cases  also  abound,  both  inside  and  outside  of  our  asylums, 
lich  wairant  the  use  of  a lai’ger  vocabulary  of  terms — cases, 
instance,  in  which  a Ij  ing  or  begging  propensity,  or  a strange 
lasure  in  the  act  of  giving  or  spending  money,  is  quite  as 
iarly  marked  as  a thieving  propensity  in  those  designated  as 
leptomaniacs.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  omit  the  remarkable  re- 
■ded  cases  of  lycanthropy,  one  of  which  (that  of  the  soldier 
rtrand)  occurred  not  many  years  since  in  France,  the  violation 
the  grave  being  with  him  an  intermittent  insane  passion 
lich  no  sense  of  personal  danger  was  allowed  to  disappoint  * 

Ihe  longings  of  pregnant  women,  carried  to  a strange  e.xcess 
one  who  killed  her  husband,  and  pickled  his  body,  to  eat  it 
audsley) ; a persistent  morbid  desire  to  be  hanged ; and  the 
mg  of  children  by  their  fathers  or  mothers  with  the  sincere 
rpose  of  sending  them  to  heaven — might  also  be  properly  de- 
‘^‘ftinct  and  well-defined  forms  of  partial  moral  mania. 

/ Mania  with  Lucid  Intervals. — Mania,  in  many  cases,  as- 
■nes  a recurrent  or  intermittent  form,  the  patient  in  the  interval 
ng  in  his  right  mind.  The  proportion  which  these  cases  bear 
those  ot  complele  recovery  has  been  variously  stated  at  from 
1 in  SIX  to  one  in  ten. 

The  interval  is  various.  Esquirol  has  seen  a quotidian,  tertian 
quartan  type,  as  well  as  intervals  of  a month  and  a yean 
ire  requently  the  intervals  and  durations  of  attacks  are  alike 
»rtain.  This  recurrent  mania,  with  intervals  of  complete 
ity,  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  periods  of  comparative 
hq».ll.l,  whici,,  like  lelU  i„  . L„r  i„  meet  STf 


Inf’  intervals,  Haslam  remarks  as  the  result  of  more 

wenty-five  years’  experience,  that  » he  cannot  affirm  that 


“ ' LUllU 

>^Malural  lust, 
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the  lunatics  with  whom  he  had  daily  intercourse,  have  manifestec' 
alternations  of  insanity  and  reason.  They  may  at  intervals  be 
come  more  tranquil,  and  less  disposed  to  obtrude  their  distemn 
pered  fancies  into  notice.  For  a time  their  minds  may  be  les  ■ 
active,  and  the  succession  of  their  thoughts  consequently  inon; 
deliberate ; they  may  endeavour  to  effect  some  desirable  purpose*, 
and  artfully  conceal  their  real  opinions ; but  they  have  not  aban  i 
doned  or  renounced  their  distempered  notions.” 

Legal  Relations  of  Mania. — The  law  views  civil  acts  done  in  t 
lucid  interval  as  performed  by  one  in  a permanently  sound  stafi ' 
of  mind  ; it  acknowledges  the  validity  of  wills  made  during  sucl 
an  interval,  and  has,  in  more  than  one  case,  admitted  the  reasons 
ableness  of  the  will  as  proof  of  its  occurrence.  With  regard  t<  ■ 
criminal  acts,  it  makes  a reasonable  distinction ; for  it  regards  thi; 
condition  of  unsoundness  as  one  readily  reproduced  by  provoca:. 
tion  or  excitement.  The  legal  relations  of  the  other  forms  o ; 
mania  will  be  considered  in  the  following  division. 

IT.  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  HNSORH:' 
MIND,  AND  OF  ITS  MEDICAL  AND  LEGAL  TESTS. 

A knowledge  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  mental  unsonndi 
ness  is  of  the  first  importance  both  to  the  lawyer  and  to  tli 
physician.  Without  it,  a mere  description  of  its  several  form  I 
would  present  but  an  imperfect  view  of  the  subject.  It  is  prc 
ft  posed,  therefore,  to  establish,  by  appeals  to  facts,  the  more  remark  ( 

^ able  phenomena  of  mental  unsoundness,  as  preliminary  to  th  ^ 

discussion  of  the  chief  legal  questions  that  arise  out  of  that  state  i 

; Of  the  Characters  of  Unsoundness  of  Mhid  arising  from  i 

; Defective  Development  or  Dimhiished  Activitg. 

The  appearance  of  the  idiot  or  imbecile  is  so  peculiar,  that  i 
scarcely  needs  to  be  confirmed  by  an  inquiry  into  his  mental  con  i 
ditiou.  Difficulty  in  rousing  and  fixing  the  attention  ; slownes- 
of  apprehension  j forgetfulness  of  recent  occurrences  j ignoranc  i 
of  social  relations,  of  such  familiar  things  as  his  age,  the  plac  * 
in  which  he  lives,  the  mode  in  which  he  passes  his  time,  th  - 1 
year,  the  month,  the  day  of  the  month  and  week,  and  of  thos 
public  persons  and  events  which  are  the  usual  topics  of  con 
versation  with  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  common  affairs  o 
life,  as  the  name  of  the  reigning  monarch,  of  the  prime  minister 
&c. ; a scant  acquaintance  with  arithmetic  and  the  value  of  money 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  and  of  the  law  rcla 
ting  to  the  most  common  and  familiar  crimes;  may  be  mentione 
among  the  characters  of  unsoundness  from  defective  development 

I,  I 
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In  the  majority  of  cases  of  imbecility  there  is  no  dilBculty  in 
Dciding  on  the  competency  of  the  individual  to  take  care  of  his 
ivn  affairs,  to  form  contracts,  to  devise  property ; but  in  a few 
ises,  and  especially  when  the  subject  of  inquiry  has  been  en- 
•usted  with,  or  consulted  about,  the  management  of  his  afiliirs 
le  question  is  not  so  easy.  But  a comparison  of  the  existing 
ith  the  former  state  of  mind  (a  procedure  which  seems  to  have 
?en  strangely  overlooked  till  the  interesting  case  of  Mr.  Edward 
avies  gave  Dr.  Gooch  the  opportunity  of  pointing  it  out,  and 
isisting  on  its  importance),  * supplies  a simple  and  obvious  test. 
The  tests  of  capaeity  usually  recommended  in  cases  of  imbecility 
■e  obviously  insufficient  to  determine  whether  or  not  a man  is 
pable  of  managing  his  own  property.  The  arithmetical  test, 

1 which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid,  is  a test  of  knowledge,  not. 
' power.  A man  may  be  the  best  accountant  in  the  world, ’but 
! may  be  a moral  imbecile  and  have  so  mean  a sense  of  right,  so 
lildish  a fancy,  and  so  weak  a will,  that  from  infancy  to  ao-e  he 
ay  yield  to  every  impulse,  and  gratify  every  whim  without“once 
anting  the  cost.  A patient  of  our  own,  with  whom  we  had  been 
timate  for  years,  owed  pence  as  a child,  and  pounds  as  a boy,  and 
ded  debt  to  debt  with  each  year  that  passed  over  his  head, 

1 at  length_  a severe  disappointment  brought  on  a distinct 
.ack  of  mama,  of  which  a benevolent  but  extravagant  mission, 
ilent  outbursts  of  passion,  and  fierce  hatreds,  arrangements  to 
end  a year’s  income  in  a week,  and  the  unfounded  expectation 
an  immense  fortune  on  the  morrow,  were  constituent  parts, 
e carried  with  him  to  an  asylum  a host  of  delusions,  and  died 
the  firm  conviction  that  he  was  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  In 


IS  case  there  was  the  cultivated  and  refined  intellect  of 


is  a test  of  knowledge,  not  of  power  • 
t,  and  the  power  to  act  aright  are  a.s 


1,  as  the  arithme- 
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Of  the  Characters  of  Uiisoundness  of  Mind  from  Excessive  | 
Activity.  | 

In  tracing  the  more  prominent  characters  of  this  division,  or,  1 
in  other  words,  of  mania,  the  term  will  he  used  in  its  most- 1 
extended  sense  as  applied  to  those  cases  (and  they  are  the  great>  | 
majority)  in  which  the  intellect,  the  affections,  and  the  passions,!  f 
are  jointly  implicated,  whether  there  be  one  delusion  or  many,  or  ^ 
merely  some  one  excited  emotion  or  passion,  the  source  of  a | 
thousand  changing  fancies.  This  inquiry  will  prepare  the  way  f 
for  an  examination  of  the  plea  of  insanity  in  criminal  cases. 

1.  In  mania,  consciousness,  memory,  and  reason  may  remaini\ 
intact,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  violent  paroxysms.  The 
doctrine  that  mania  is  primarily  an  emotional  disease  is  quite 
consistent  with  this  proposition.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the 
emotions  and  passions  may  he  subject  to  the  most  violent  excite- 
ment,  constant  or  intermittent,  and  yet  the  patient  retain  the  use 
of  reason,  a perfect  consciousness  of  all  the  relations  in  which  he 
stands  towards  others,  and  a vivid  recollection  of  every  occurrence* 
in  which  he  has  borne  a part.  It  is  true  that  in  the  actual.  . 
paroxysm  of  maniacal  excitement  there  can  he  neither  time  not 
place  for  acts  of  comparison  or  processes  of  reasoning,  and  that  . 
conscience  may  lose  all  restraining  power ; but  that  memory  may 
remain  intact,  even  in  the  mostviolent  maniacal  outbursts,  is  certainj 
We  were  consulted  iu  the  case  of  a lady,  a maniac  of  long  stand- 
ing, subject  to  frequent  paroxysms  of  extreme  violence  j in  om 
of  which  she  destroyed  some  valuable  papers  belonging  tc 
her  husband ; and  yet  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  in  8 
tranquil  interval,  she  reverted  to  the  occurrence,  and  expressed- 
her  regret  at  what  had  happened.  We  have  found  similar  evi- 
dence of  accurate  recollection  in  the  autobiographies  and  mvd-  < 
voce  histories  of  convalescents  from  mania  (G.)-  _ _ 

Of  the  intact  condition  of  the  higher  mental  faculties  in  tw 
maniac’s  more  tranquil  moments,  no  medical  evidence  need  bi 
adduced  It  will  suffice  to  quote  the  words  of  Erskme,  used  at 
the  trial  of  HadHeld.  “ In  all  the  case.s,”  he  says,  “ which  lmv< 
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the  question  of  oapaeity  might  arise. 
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(ed  Westminster  Hall  with  the  most  complicated  considerations, 
|e  lunatics,  and  other  insane  persons  who  have  been  the  subjects 
Ithen,  have  not  only  had  memory  in  my  sense  of  the  expression 
[they  have  not  only  had  the  most  perfect  knowledge  and  recol- 
Jtion  of  all  the  relations  they  stood  in  towards  others,  and  of  the 
|;s  and  circumstances  of  their  lives,  but  have  in  general,  been 
(narkable  for  subtlety  and  acuteness.  Defects  in  their  reason- 
: ^ have  seldom  been  traceable, — the  disease  consisting  in  the 
) Insive  sources  of  thought, — all  their  deductions,  within  the 
jpe  of  their  malady,  being  founded  on  the  immovable  assump- 
p of  matters  as  realities,  either  without  any  foundation  what- 
' Ir,  or  so  distorted  and  disfigured  by  fancy,  as  to  be  nearly  the 
I lie  thing  as  their  creation.” 

I [The  madman,  then,  reasons  like  other  men,  with  this  difie- 
|ce,  that  his  delusions  being  stronger  than  the  imaginations  of 
. |e  men,  and  his  passions  more  violent,  reason  is  more  readily 
: jde  the  advocate  of  the  one  and  the  slave  of  the  other ; and 
: S is  true  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  even  of  the 
Ises. 

{.  The  senses  are  deceived  and  confounded. — Illusions  of 
: kt  and  hearing,  and  illusive  transformations  of  real  sensa- 
; |i3,  are,  it  is  well  known,  among  the  most  general  accom- 
; liments  of  mania.  The  author  of  the  autobiography  referred 
jt  p.  175,  says : — “ My  senses  were  all  mocked  at  and  deceived, 
reading,  my  eyes  saw  words  on  the  paper,  which,  when  I 
ted  again,  were  not.  The  forms  of  those  around  me,  and 
ir  features,  changed  even  as  I looked  on  them.”  “ I heard 
Ivoices  of  invisible  agents,  and  notes  so  divine,  so  pure,  so 
|,  that  they  alone,  perhaps,  might  recompense  me  for  many 
Brings.  My  sense  of  feeling  was  not  the  same ; my  smell, 

I taste,  gone  or  confounded.”  The  conversion  of  familiar 
' ids,  such  as  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  falling  of  water,  the 
I ling  of  a chain,  the  noise  of  footsteps,  into  articulate  speech, 

I not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  this  most  interesting 
I instructive  case. 

The  fersons  by  whom  the  madman  is  surrounded  derive 
' characters  from  his  delusion. — To  the  author  of  the  auto- 
raphy  the  inmates  of  the  asylum  and  his  keepers  were 

* irnatnral  beings.  There  was  a maniac  there  whom  his 
‘ its  called  ^ the  Lord  Jehovah,  supremely  omnipotent,  the 
^ l‘ty  in  unity ; and  he  took  one  of  the  keepers  to  be  the 

* nur  of  mankind.  They  all  underwent  the  strangest  trans- 
lations,  and  according  to  the  state  of  his  mind,  were  either 

- Us  or  fiends. 
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4.  Heal  impressions  on  the  organs  of  sense  hecome,  as  u 
dreams,  the  materials  of  imagina/ry  scenes. — This  also,  is  strik-  i 
ingly  illustrated  in  the  autobiography.  The  cold  air  blows  on  bin 
as  he  tries  to  suffocate  himself,  in  obedience  to  the  spirits  tha' ! 
speak  within  him : and  he  conjures  up  the  spirits  of  his  sisters  cool . 
ing  him  with  their  breath,  and  encouraging  him  to  go  through  will 
his  task.  The  familiar  sensation  of  water  trickling  down  the  bad  * 
is  converted  into  the  crystal  tears  of  his  father,  whose  venerablic 
countenance  he  sees  bending  over  him.  His  shaven  head  sug 
gests  the  notion  that  he  has  received  the  tonsure  of  a Romaii 
Catholic  priest,  a mark  of  the  beast.  The  flames  in  the  grat<i 
are  the  utterance  of  his  father’s  spirit,  striving  to  save  him,  am ; 
obliged  to  return  to  hell-fire,  to  be  purified  from  the  contami  i 
nation  of  his  foul  thoughts.  The  lowing  of  the  cattle  convey  ■ 
to  him  articulate  sounds  and  sentences,  and  his  chair  gratiui  i 


against  the  wall  speaks  to  him  in  his  father’s  voice. 

5.  The  strange  antics  of  the  madman  are  the  effects  of  hi 
delusion. — The  following  passages  from  the  autobiography  full, 
establish  this  proposition  : “ I expected  to  be  guided  to  prayer 
but  a spirit  guided  me,  and  placed  me  in  a chair,  in  a cor 
strained  position,  with  my  head  turned  to  look  at  the  clod 
the  hand  of  which  I saw  proceeding  to  the  first  quarter; 
understood  I was  to  leave  the  position  when  it  came  to  th 
quarter.”  “Another  delusion  I laboured  under  was,  that 
should  keep  my  head  and  heart  together,  and  so  serve  the  Lor< 
by  throwing  mysef  head  over  heels  over  every  stile  or  gat 
I came  to ; the  condition  here  was,  as  before,  on  its  being  dor 
iu  precision  and  decision.”  A keeper  throws  a patient  dow 
and  nearly  strangles  him.  “ When  I saw  his  bloated  and  ii 
flamed  cheeks,  and  the  eyes  starting  out  of  the  sockets,  I offerc 
to  do  anything  to  rescue  him.  My  spirits  desired  me  to  win 
myself  round  and  round  as  fast  as  I could,  which  I did  till 
staggered  against  the  wall,  and  nearly  fell  on  the  stone  pav 
ment.”  This  last  quotation  suggests  the  corallary  that 

6.  The  madman’s  acts,  the  result  of  his  delusions,  are  such  • 
no  sane  man  would  helieve  fitted  to  compass  the  object^  tn  new 

7.  The  violence  of  the  madman  is  often  the  eject  no  ■ 
passion  hut  of  delusion.— I knew  no  malice,”  says  the  aut 
of  the  autobiography,  “ no  vice.  T imagined  that  they  t _ 
keepers)  loved  me,  and  were  all  deeply  interested  in  the  sa 
tion  of  my  soul,  and  I imagined,  too,  that  I oicd 
dearly.”  Yet  he  wrestled  with  the  keepers,  and  struck 
many  hard  blows;  sometimes,  ns  he  was  told,  making  i > 
for  three  strong  men  to  control  him;  yet  whenever 
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>p,  he  was  told  that  they  wished  him  to  do  so,  to  prove 
:i|  faith  and  courage,  being  commanded  to  prove  both  till 
njy  were  satisfied  of  his  sincerity.  “ It  was  always  a great 
ight  to  me  to  get  my  hand  at  liberty,  even  for  a moment, 
j.l  the  first  use  I usually  made  of  it  was  to  strike  the  keeper 
r.  b untied  me ; directed  by  my  spirits  to  do  so,  as  the  return 
bl  desired  above  all  things  else,  because  he  knew  I was 

• king  my  gratitude  to  the  Lord  Jehovah  at  the  risk  of  being 
j |ck  myself.”  Doubtless  the  keepers  regarded  this  as  mere 
B ieless  and  motiveless  violence.  Do  we  not  equally  misunder- 
i|.  id  the  criminal  acts  of  the  lunatic  ?* 

H . The  maniac,  if  of  a reserved  disposition,  or  when  impelled 
i strong  motive,  can  conceal  his  delusion. — The  proof  of  this 
ilbosition  may  be  found  in  every  work  on  insanity;  and  a re- 
ilfkable  illustration  of  it  was  given  by  Erskine  in  his  defence 
H Hadfield.  A person  who  had  been  confined  in  an  asylum 
J fcecuted  his  brother  and  the  proprietor  for  imprisonment  and 
f p duress.  Erskine  was  told  that  the  man  was  undoubtedly 
(no ; but  not  told  the  particular  form  the  malady  assumed. 
lO  prosecutor,  himself  a witness  in  support  of  the  indictment, 
•'1  put  into  the  witness-box  and  e.xamined;  and  when  Erskine 
B js-examined  him,  he  found  his  evidence  clear,  distinct,  col- 
iJibd,  and  rational.  He  tried  to  discover  some  lurking  alien- 
jn  of  mind  ; but  during  a cross-examination,  conducted  with 
b >he  skill  and  sagacity  of  which  he  was  master,  for  nearly  an 
he  was  completely  foiled:  the  answers  were  perfectly 
-final  there  was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  mental 
Kliation.  But  a gentleman  who  had  been  accidentally  de- 
L'i)ed,  came  into  court,  and  whispered  in  Erskine’s  ear  that  the 
! Jess  thought  he  was  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  On  receiving 
hint,  Erskine  made  a low  bow  to  the  witness,  addressed 
dim  terms  of  great  reverence,  respectfully  begged  to  apologize 
: the  unceremonious  manner  in  which  he  had  treated  a person 

• hs  sacred  character,  and  called  him  by  the  name  of  Christ. 

' ^ ?,  *™“®^bitely  said,  “ Thou  hast  spoken  truly  : I am  the 

1st . ” Pinei  relates  a similar  case.  A commission  appointed 

• Jait  the  Bicetre  examined  one  patient  repeatedly  on  many 

■ days ; but  they  failed  to  prove  him  insane.  They 

• ivJingly  ordered  a certificate  to  be  prepared  for  his  release  ; 

' 1 placed  it  before  him  for  his  signature.  He  signed  “ Jesus 

I illnlt  like  others  in  this  instruetive  autohio^aphy,  are 

' “ reeovered  religious  mauScUowIt 

'■sw^SingularK^^^  «emory  of  past  occur- 
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Christ.”  In  a case  to  which  we  have  already  referred  (p.  209),- ' 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  more  than  one  of  the  patlent’f  ' 
delusions  was  never  mentioned  to  any  one  but  ourselves,  and  i 
that  only  once  j nor  could  he  he  induced  by  long  conversationw  ( 
framed  for  the  purpose  to  give  the  slightest  indication  of  them;, 
to  third  parties ; and  a lady  whose  principal  delusion  was  that 
she  was  Queen  of  England,  spoke  on  the  subject  only  to  one  of  > 
her  sisters;  so  that  it  was  only  by  listening  at  the  open  doot 
that  we  could  obtain  evidence  of  the  fact  (G.). 

9.  The  acts  of  the  maniac  often  evince  the  same  forethought  | 
cmd  preparation  as  those  of  the  sane. — A patient  confined  in  ( 
the  Manchester  Lunatic  Asylum,  had  been  cruelly  treated  by  a I 
keeper,  and  in  revenge  killed  him.  He  related  the  particulara I 
of  the  transaction  to  Dr.  Haslam,  with  great  calmness  and  self-  I 
possession.  He  said  : “ The  man  whom  I stabbed  richly  deserved.  ( 
it.  He  behaved  to  me  with  great  violence  and  cruelty ; he  de-  I 
graded  my  nature  as  a human  being ; he  tied  me  down,  hand-  I 
cuffed  me,  and  confined  my  hands  much  higher  than  my  head  ( 
with  a leathern  thong ; he  stretched  me  on  the  bed  ol  \ 
torture,  after  some  days  he  released  me.  I gave  him  warning,,  f 
for  I told  his  wife  I would  have  justice  of  him.  On  her  com-  ' 
municating  this  to  him,  he  came  to  me  in  a furious  passion  i 
threw  me  down,  dragged  me  through  the  court-yard,  thurapec  f 
me  on  my  breast,  and  confined  me  in  a dark  and  damp  cell  ( 
Not  liking  this  situation,  I was  induced  to  play  the  hypocrite  I 
I pretended  extreme  sorrow  for  having  threatened  him,  and,  b\ 
an  affectation  of  repentance,  prevailed  on  him  to  release  nje- 
For  several  days  I paid  him  great  attention,  and  lent  him  everj 
assistance.  He  seemed  much  pleased  with  the  flattery,  and  be-  I 
came  very  friendly  in  his  behaviour  towards  me.  Going  om  | 
day  into  the  kitchen,  where  his  wife  was  busied,  I saw  a knife  | 
this  was  too  great  a temptation  to  be  resisted  : I concealed  it  | 
about  my  person,  and  carried  it  with  me.  For  some  time  after  - 
wards,  the  same  friendly  intercourse  was  maintained  hetweei  | 
us ; but  as  he  was  one  day  unlocking  his  garden  door,  I seiz«  I 
the  opportunity,  and  plunged  the  knife  up  to  the  hilt  in  his  back 
. rr.-,  . .-i.,  is  easiVt 


10.  The  maniac,  in  spite  of  his  proverlial  (running,  is  easiii 
imposed  upon. — This  forms  the  great  safeguard  of  the  sane  « j 
their  dealings  with  maniacs.  It  is  well  illustrated  by  the  follow 
ing  incident.*  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  reproved  Henry  « ebci 
his  protege  and  amanuensis,  for  indulging  in  habits  of  intoxica- 
tion,  which  injured  his  health  and  interfered  with  his  literal) 


* Lockhart’s  ‘ Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.’ 
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rsaifcs.  One  evening,  Scott  observed  Weber’s  eye  fixed  upon 
n with  an  unusual  solemnity  of  expression.  On  inquiring 
er  his  health,  Weber  rose  and  said : “ Mr.  Scott,  you  have 
g insulted  me,  and  I can  bear  it  no  longer.  I have  brought 
air  of  pistols  with  me,  and  must  insist  on  your  taking  one  of 
im  instantly.”  With  that  he  produced  the  weapons  from 
ler  his  chair,  and  laid  one  of  them  on  Scott’s  manuscript, 
ou  are  mistaken,  I think,”  said  Scott,  “ in  your  way  of 
ting  about  this  affair — but  no  matter.  It  can,  however,  be 
part  of  your  object  to  annoy  Mrs.  Scott  and  the  children ; 
refore,  if  you  please,  we  will  put  the  pistols  into  the  drawer  till 
jr  dinner,  and  then  arrange  to  go  out  together  like  gentlemen.” 
iber  answered  with  equal  coolness,  “ I believe  that  will  be 
ter,”  and  laid  the  second  pistol  also  on  the  table.  Scott 
ced  them  both  in  his  desk,  and  said ; “ I am  glad  you  have 
the  propriety  of  what  I suggested — let  me  only  request 
ther  that  nothing  may  occur  while  we  are  at  dinner  to  give 
wife  any  suspicion  of  what  has  been  passing.”  Weber  again 
;nted,  and  Scott  withdrew  to  his  dressing-room,  dispatched  a 
isage  to  one  of  Weber’s  intimate  companions,  and  had  the 
liac  secured  and  placed  in  confinement. 

1.  Maniacs  in  confinement  are  often  conscious  of  their  state, 

! knoio  the  legal  relations  in  which  it  places  them. — An  in- 
:uing,  unruly,  vicious  madman  was  detected  with  a piece  of 
I,  which  he  had  shaped  into  a dagger  and  fixed  in  a handle, 
en  the  weapon  was  taken  from  him,  he  became  excessively 
sive,  and  had  to  be  placed  under  restraint.  In  the  fit  of 
y that  followed,  he  uttered  the  most  revolting  imprecations, 

I exclaimed  to  the  keeper,  “ Pll  murder  you  yet ; I am  a mad- 

Ri,and  they  cannot  hang  me  for  it.”  When  Martin  set  fire  to 
k Minster,  the  inmates  of  a neighbouring  madhouse  discussed 

R question  whether  Martin  would  suffer  the  extreme  penalty 
he  law.  Various  opinions  were  expressed;  but  one  patient, 
(irently  as  mad  as  the  rest,  exclaimed,  “ He  (Martin)  will  not 
jhanged — of  course  he  will  escape.”  “ For  what  reason  ?” 
ltd  several  voices.  “ They  cannot  hang  him,”  replied  the 
Jtic,  “ because  he  is  mad — he  is  one  of  ourseloes.”  * It  is 
■ijortant  to  understand  that  this  consciousness  of  their  state 
<ngs  only  to  madmen  surrounded  by  madmen  in  lunatic 
Jums,  or  to  those  who  have  been  under  treatment, 
the  foregoing  are  some  of  those  leading  characters  of  mania 
ph  bear  on  the  decision  of  medico-legal  questions.  They  serve 
#irow  light  on  the  phenomena  of  insanity,  and  to  answer  some 
* Winslow’s  ‘ Plea  of  Insanity  in  Criminal  Cases,’  pp.  10, 17. 
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of  the  arguments  advanced  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  real 
nature  of  this  strange  condition  of  mind.*  To  the  better  in- 
formed they  may  be  useful  by  setting  forth  more  clearly  than  any 
general  description  could  do,  the  contradictions  of  which  the 
madman  is  the  sport,  resulting  in  a confusion  which  no  sane 
mind  can  conceive.  A series  of  delusions,  the  offspring  of  some 
one  excited  passion  or  emotion,  or  one  single  delusion,  the  work 
of  fancy,  the  interpreter  of  every  sensation,  the  source  of 
every  thought,  the  mainspring  of  every  action ; holding  every 
faculty  in  stern  subjection,  making  the  senses  its  dupes,  the 
reason  its  advocate,  the  fancy  its  sport,  the  will  its  slave;  now 
whispering  in  the  ear  things  unspoken,  now  painting  on  the  eye 
things  unseen ; changing  human  beings  into  fiends  or  angels ; 
converting  every  sensation  into  a vision,  every  sound  into  articu- 
late speech;  the  unreal  world  within  in  constant  conflict  with 
the  real  world  without ; understood  of  no  one,  yet  believing  him- 
self to  be  comprehended  by  all ; punished  for  the  very  acts  he 
thinks  his  tyrants  have  commanded,  controlled  in  everything  be 
deems  it  his  duty  to  perform.  There  is  no  wish  however  pre- 
sumptuous, no  fancy  however  monstrous,  no  action  however 
absnrd,  no  crime  however  heinous,  that  his  delusion  cannot  create, 
prompt,  and  justify. 

The  degree  of  confusion  existing  in  the  mind  of  the  maniac 
will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  delusions. 
When  several  spring  from  one  excited  emotion  or  passion,  such  as 
pride,  vanity,  or  religious  veneration,  the  distraction  must  he 
greater  than  when  one  single  delusion  takes  possession  of  the  mind. 

Legal  Relations  of  Mania. — There  is  a difference  between  tlie 
effect  of  mania  on  civil  and  criminal  acts. 

In  civil  matters,  if  a man  can  be  shown  “ to  be  non  compos 
mentis,  the  law  avoids  his  act,  though  it  cannot  be  traced  to,  or 
connected;  with,  the  morbid  imagination  which  constitutes  his 
disease,  and  which  may  be  extremely  partial  in  its  influence  on 
conduct.”+  But  the  law,  as  it  relates  to  testamentary  capacity, 
makes  a distinction  between  the  subjects  of  general  mental 
aberration  and  those  of  partial  insanity — monomania.  In  re- 
spect of  the  former,  little  or  no  difficulty  is  experienced ; but 
legal  decisions  in  several  cases  distinctly  recognise  the  fact,  that 
the  latter  are  considered  quite  capable  of  making  a will,  unless 
labouring  under  a delusion  which  would  materially  influence 
their  dispositions. 


♦ For  a very  able  exposition  of  some  of  the  eharaeters  of  mania,  see  Aber- 
crombie. ‘ On  the  Intellectual  Powers,’  9th  edition,  pp.  316  and  326 

t Erskine,  in  liis  defence  of  Hadfield;  also  the  judgment  of  Sir  James 
Wilde  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Thwailcs,  August,  1867. 
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In  the  case  of  “Banks  v.  Goodfellow,”  * in  which  the  question 
|se  whether  a delusion  not  directly  calculated  to  influence  the 
position  of  property  should  be  considered  to  invalidate  the  will, 
:kburn,  C.  J.,  said — “ We  are  of  opinion  that  a jury  should  he 
1 that  the  existence  of  a delusion  compatible  with  the  reten- 
1 of  the  general  powers  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  will  not  be 
icient  to  overthrow  the  will,  unless  it  was  calculated  to  influ- 

1e  the  testator  in  making  it.”  The  same  principle  was 
•med  in  the  recent  case  of  “ Smee  and  others  v.  the  Corpora- 
of  Brighton.”  Here  the  delusion  of  the  testator  that  he 
h the  son  of  George  the  Fourth,  was  held  to  have  influenced 
|i  in  leaving  the  reversion  of  his  property  to  the  Corporation 
IBrighton,  to  found  a free  library  there,  thus  imitating  the 
Imple  of  George  the  Fourth,  to  whom  the  town  of  Brighton 
Es  so  much.-j' 

K will,  therefore,  cannot  be  overthrown  by  evidence  of  a de- 
ion,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  delusion  has  had  a direct 
(ring  on  the  testator’s  bequests. 

0ut  in  criminal  cases  it  is  not  enough  to  prove  a man  non 
tipos  mentis ; he  is  liable  to  punishment  for  transgressions  of 
law,  unless  it  can  be  shown'  that  he  is  insane  according  to 
<at  the  law  lays  down  as  the  test  of  insanity. 

{How  diflSeult  it  is  to  invent  a test,  or  frame  a standai’d  of 
jral  responsibility  which  shall  satisfy  the  requirements  of  an 
lightened  psychology,  and  yet  not  weaken  the  hands  of  the  law 
jpreventing  crime  and  protecting  society  will  clearly  appear 
kvhat  is  presently  to  be  said  under  the  plea  of  insanity  in 
minal  cases.  It  is  very  slowly,  and  with  extreme  reluctance. 
It  the  law  has  submitted  itself  to  the  teachings  of  those  who 
te  practical  experience  of  the  insane. 

IZ%e  Plea  of  Insanity  in  Criminal  Cases. — This  plea  may  be 
Eed  in  respect  of  such  grave  offences  as  homicide,  arson,  and 
1ft;  but  as  in  the  large  majority  of  instances  the  crime  has 
»n  homicide,  and  the  most  important  legal  discussions  have 
een  out  of  it,  the  remarks  that  follow  must  be  understood  to 
lite  primarily  to  it.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
(ugh  the  plea  of  insanity  may  be  set  up  in  reference  to  homi- 
•d  acts  committed  in  a maniacal  paroxysm,  and  by  persons 
icrwise  rational  alleged  to  be  seized  with  an  uncontrollable  im- 
ise,  the  greater  number  of  cases  belong  to  the  class  of  mania 
|h  delusion  in  which  the  homicidal  act  has  been  carefully 
limed,  and  deliberately  carried  into  effect. 

• Law  Hep.,  vol.  v.  Q.  B.,  649. 
t Sec  the  ‘Times,’  Dec.  0 and  9,  1872. 
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Our  earliest  legal  authorities  evidently  confounded  mania  with  i 
idiocy,  for  Bracton  defines  a madman  as  one  who  “does  not 
understand  what  he  is  doing,  and,  wanting  mind  and  reason, 
differs  little  from  brutes and  this  is  evidently  the  opinion  of 
Coke  and  Hale,  who  held  “ that  to  protect  a man  from  criminal 
responsibility  there  must  he  a total  deprivation  of  memory  and 
understanding.”  Hale,  indeed,  made  a slight  step  in  advance  by 
distinguishing  total  from  partial  insanity  (alleging  that  partial 
insanity  was  no  excuse  in  the  commission  of  any  capital  offence) 
and  suggesting  as  a measure  of  responsibility,  “ that  such  a per- 
son as,  labouring  under  melancholy  distempers,  hath  yet  as  great 
understanding  as  ordinarily  a child  of  fourteen  years  hath,  is 
such  a person  as  can  be  guilty  of  treason  and  felony.”  Mr.  ■ 
Justice  Tracy,  too,  in  the  trial  of  Arnold,  in  1723,  for  shooting  .1 
at  Lord  Onslow,  observes : “ It  is  not  every  kind  of  frantic  | 
humour,  or  something  unaccountable  in  a man’s  actions,  that  i | 
points  him  out  to  be  such  a madman  as  is  exempted  from  I 
punishment : it  must  be  a man  that  is  totally  deprived  of  his  j 
understanding  and  memory,  and  doth  not  know  what  he  is  doing,  . I 
no  more  than  an  infant,  than  a brute,  or  a wild  beast : such  a I 
one  is  never  the  object  of  punishment.” 

The  trial  of  Hadfield  for  shooting  at  George  III.,  in  Drury  1 
Lane  Theatre,  in  the  first  year  of  this  century,  gave  the  death-  » 
blow  to  these  narrow  and  unsound  doctrines,  and  established  i 
delusion  as  the  true  test  of  intellectual  mania.  In  conducting  I 
the  defence,  Erskiue  showed  that  what  the  law  had  styled  mad-  | 
ness  was  idiocy — the  idiocy  a nativitate  vel  dementia  naturalis  I 
of  Lord  Hale  himself — and  that  no  such  madness  as  that  imagined  I 
by  the  older  writers  had  “ ever  existed  in  the  world.”  He  then  i 
succeeded  in  showing  that  “ delusion,  when  there  is  no  frenzy  or  | 
raving  madness,  is  the  true  character  of  insanity,”  but  added  | 
the  very  questionable  proviso  that  in  order  to  render  the  mad-  | 
man  irresponsible  for  crime,  it  must  be  shown,  that  the  act  in  I 
question  was  the  immediate  unqualified  offspring  of  the  disease.  | 
These  new  doctrines,  though  always  quoted  with  approbation,  ) 
were  soon  lost  sight  of,  and  in  place  of  the  test  of  delusion, 
sprang  up  that  of  “ right  and  wrong.”  Thus,  in  the  ease  of 
Bellingham  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  I 
Perceval,  May  15,  1812,  Mansfield,  C.  J.,  is  reported  to  have  I 
told  the  jury  that  they  must  be  satisfied,  in  order  to  acqnih  I 
that  the  prisoner  was  incapable  of  judging  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  that  at  the  time  of  committing  the  atrocious  act 
with  which  he  stood  charged,  he  did  not  consider  that  murder  | 
was  a crime  against  the  laws  of  God  and  Nature.  In  a case  I 
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lich  occurred  only  two  months  later  (that  of  Bowler  for  shoot- 
C Mr.  Burrowes),  Mr.  Justice  Lo  Blanc  left  it  to  the  jury  to 
terraine  whether  the  prisoner,  when  he  committed  the  offence 
fe  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong,  or 
(ether  he  was  under  any  illusion  in  respect  to  the  person  he 
>t,  which  rendered  his  mind  at  the  time  insensible  to  the 
lure  of  the  act  he  was  about  to  commit ; since  in  that  case  he 
iild  not  be  legally  responsible  for  his  conduct.  In  a still  more 
(ent  case  (Rex  v.  Offord),  Lord  Lyndhurst  told  the  jury  to 
(uit,  if  they  were  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  did  not  consider 
! act  any  crime  against  the  laws  of  Ood  and  Nature.  A simi- 
I principle,  with  slight  and  unimportant  verbal  variations,  was 
(rmed  in  the  trial  of  Oxford  for  firing  at  the  Queen,  and  in 
case  of  M'Naughten.  This  last  case  led  to  an  able  exposition 
the  law  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
hted  the  opinions  of  the  law  lords,  and  carefully  considered 
(wers  to  certain  questions  addressed  to  the  judges.  This  test 
tight  and  wrong  was  insisted  on  in  the  most  rigid  manner  by 
. Justice  Brett,  at  the  trial  of  a man,  Blampied,  for  the 
Tder  of  a fellow  workman  (Maidstone  Assizes,  July,  1875). 
'!  evidence  of  insanity  was,  however,  so  strong  that  the  jury, 
(withstanding  the  judges  dictum  and  expressed  contempt  for 
llical  theories,  acquitted  the  prisoner  on  the  ground  of  insanity, 
♦rtly  after  the  same  judge  reaffirmed  the  same  principle,  in 
•rial  for  murder,  at  Croydon,  hut  the  jury  returned  a verdict 
*ot  guilty,  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  in  spite  of  the  adverse 
(iming  up  of  the  judge,  who  told  them  they  must  disabuse 
ir  minds  of  the  medical  notions  as  to  insanity. 

In  a still  more  recent  case  (that  of  Thomas  Humphreys 
Id  at  Stafford,  before  Lord  Justice  Bramwell,  for  the  murder 
iliis  wife),  certain  views  prevailing  among  leading  legal 
I eorities,  are  clearly  set  forth.  Humphreys  had  been  subject 
ji  epilepsy  17  years,  and  had  attempted  suicide  12  years  before 
n I murder.  Having  killed  his  wife,  he  stabbed  himself  in 
^ ’ral  places.  The  judge  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  and  in  his 
? '*P>  expression  to  the  following  opinions  : — That 

J ficidal  mania  meant  a morbid  appetite  to  do  wrong ; that 
tj  fed  madness  would  not  justify  an  acquittal.  That  even  if  an 
» me  man  knew  he  was  committing  murder  he  would  be  re- 
• «sible;  that  the  object  of  the  law  was  “to  guard  against 
I ''‘devous  propensities,  and  homicidal  impulses that  he  did  not 
in  uncontrollable  impulse  at  all,  and  had  never  beard  of 
0 an  impulse  leading  to  action,  where  the  means  of  prevention 
« > present.  (This  being  a case  on  which  such  means  were 
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not  brought  to  bear,  the  remark  was  utterly  irrelevant).  The  1 
judge  then  proceeded  to  state  what  he  would  and  would  not  f 
deem  good  grounds  for  acquittal.  A person  would  be  acquitted  | 
who  did  notknow  the  nature  of  his  act,  or,  in  committingit,  did  not  j 
know  he  was  doing  wrong,  which  meant  “ what  the  law  forbade,”  ) 
or  “ did  not  know  he  was  inflicting  hurt,”  or,  that  his  act  was  • 
injurious  to  the  person  he  attacked.”  This  is  the  mistake  of  t 
Bracton  and  the  older  writers  reproduced,  to  which  Erskine’s  • 
words  are  peculiarly  applicable,  that  “ no  such  madness  had  ever  ; 
existed  in  the  world.”  His  lordship  then  pointed  out  the  absence 
of  motive,  and  of  ill-will,  and  the  many  circumstances  which 
warranted  the  conclusion  that  Humphreys  was  insane  ; and  ended 
by  directing  the  jury  to  acquit,  which  the  jury  did  withont 
quitting  the  box.* 

The  state  of  the  law  up  to  a recent  date,  and,  indeed,  up  to 
the  present  time,  may  be  inferred  from  the  answers  ot  the  fifteen 
judges  to  the  questions  suggested  by  the  trial  of  M'Naughten,  ■ 
and  submitted  to  them  by  the  House  of  Lords — answers  in  which 
the  whole  bench,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  J ustice  Maule  con- 
curred. They  were  read  to  the  House  by  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Tindal,  on  the  19th  June,  1843.  They  are  given  in  extenso 
in  former  editions  of  this  work,  but  here  it  must  suffice  to  state 
the  general  result  to  which  they  lead  : — That  before  the  plea  of 
insanity  can  be  allowed,  it  must  be  proved  in  evidence  that  the 
accused  was  of  diseased  mind,  and  that  at  the  time  of  commit- 
ting the  act  he  was  not  conscious  of  right  and  wrong ; that  though 
delusion  be  taken  as  the  test  of  insanity,  the  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong  is  taken  as  the  criterion  of  responsibility : and  that 
an  individual  who  is  only  partially  insane  is  equally  responsib  e 
for  a crime  as  a person  of  sane  mind.  In  so  far  as  the  act 
be  excused  in  a sane  person,  as,  for  instance,  homicide  in  sc 
defence,  the  monomaniac  would  be  e.xcused,  but  not  if  the  act 
were  committed  in  revenge  for  some  supposed  injury. 

The  principles  thus  laid  down  are  open  to  the  following 
obvious  objections  1.  To  make  delusion  the  sole  legal  t(»t  o 
insanity  in  criminal  cases,  and  especially  in  cases  of  honncuie, 
is  completely  at  variance  with  the  well-ascertained  facts  of  im- 
pulsive insanity,  in  which  the  existence  of  delusion  can  be  dis- 
tinctly negatived,  as  well  as  in  many  forms  of  emotional  iiisaiii  .'. 
in  which  delusions  form  no  necessary  feature  of  the  disease. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  test  of  a knowledge  of  ug' 
wrong  is  condemned  by  the  notorious  fact,  that  a great  ma 
insane  patients,  and  even  imbeciles  (see  the  case  of  A.  H.  P-  ^ 

• ‘ Times,’  November  0,  1878. 
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rve  a clear  appreciation  of  the  two  ideas.  Indeed,  the  whole 
inagement  of  asylums  presupposes  a knowledge  of  right  and 
oug  on  the  part  of  the  inmates. 

3.  Nothing  can  be  more  illogical  than  the  statement  of  the 
in  reference  to  the  partially  insane.  It  amounts  to  nothing 
3 than  an  absolute  denial  of  the  significance  of  a state  of 
;ngs  universally  acknowledged  to  constitute  a valid  test  of 
janity.  The  error  has  arisen  from  confounding  single  and 
j-mless  delusions,  such  as  occur  in  most  cases  of  hypochon- 
lasis,  with  those  that  afflict  the  insane  commonly  so  called, 
a ch  single  delusions  are  doubtless  more  compatible  with  self- 
i traint ; but  they  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  do  not  often 
are  in  courts  of  law,  and,  harmless  as  they  may  seem  to  be, 
1 as  those  of  Buranelli  apparently  were,  we  cannot  safely  assume 
it  they  may  not  take  a dangerous  turn.  That  a man  should 
ieve  that  he  is  the  Crystal  Palace,  may  seem  a very  harmless 
icy;  but,  if  he  grew  angry  with  the  Government  for  removing 
;lto  assassinate  some  member  of  the  Government,  would  be  far 
;i  i illogical  than  the  fancy  itself. 

partial  delusions  of  the  insane  are  much  more  common,  but 
f en  they  are  closely  examined  they  are  found  to  be  the  ofispring 
ill  natural  expression  of  some  one  excited  feeling  or  passion, 
lich,  having  had  force  enough  to  create  illusions  of  the  senses  and 
i|  usions  of  the  mind,  may  be  expected  to  give  rise  to  insane 
pulses  of  great  power : to  which  we  may  add  that  a multi- 
lie  of  delusions  implies  mental  confusion  and  excitement  in 
^Iportion,  and  that  in  many  instances  these  conditions  are 
itehtened  by  the  co-existence  with  these  delusions  of  the  mind, 
:|iUusions  of  the  senses,  and  illusive  transformations  of  real 
jects  and  persons.  (See  supra,  p.  211.) 

(I’he  excited  feelings  or  passions  which,  having  first  destroyed 
- integrity  of  the  senses  and  mental  faculties,  proceed  to  insti- 
le  acts  of  violence  and  cruelty,  are  religious  excitement  or  de- 
iijindency ; jealousy ; domestic  anxieties  exaggerated  into  fear  of 
Ovation ; and  discontent  transformed  into  an  insane  belief  in 
Hsecution.  Now  the  acts  of  violence  which  ultimately  flow 
a;  (n  these  excited  feelings  or  passions,  the  true  sources  of  delu- 

1^,  ought  to  be  judged  by  the  same  rules  that  apply  to  the 
fisions  themselves.  It  is  reasonable  and  logical  to  infer  that 
H acts  are  as  little  subject  to  restraint  as  the  delusions  to  cor- 
I f right  have  we  to  assume  that  the  man  who 

■?  ,1?°*  _l>'s  thoughts,  is  master  of  his  actions  ? 

;i.  e will  consider  these  four  sources  of  homicidal  acts  separatelv 
• Maniacs  under  the  influence  of  religious  excitement  or  de- 
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spondcncy  arc  subject  to  illusions  and  delusions  of  a very  sin* 
gular  kind.  They  transform  the  persons  with  whom  they  are  r 
associated  into  supernatural  beings,  endowed  with  authority  or 
power  not  to  be  questioned  or  resisted  ; and  they  convert  com* ' 
moil  and  familiar  sounds  into  the  articulate  language  of  tempta*  . 
tion  or  command.  One  religious  maniac,  therefore,  kills  a rela- 
tive or  a keeper,  imagining  him  to  be  a fiend  ; another  think*  . 
that  he  has  a direct  commission  from  the  Deity  to  fulfil  some  i 
mission  of  wrath  or  extirpation.  In  cases  of  religious  mania, 
then,  we  can  never  safely  affirm  that  the  homicidal  act  was  not 
the  natural  consequence  of  a command  which  the  maniac  wonld 
deem  it  impious  to  resist,  or  of  a delusion  which  places  him  iuliis 
own  sincere  conviction  beyond  and  above  the  operation  of  human 
laws.  The  maniac  who  believes  himself  to  be  God,  Christ,  or 
the  Holy  Ghost,  would,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  deem 

himself  irresponsible.  , •.,«*, 

2 Of  homicidal  acts  instigated  by  jealousy  shaping  itself  into 
a distinct  delusion,  it  will  suffice  to  observe  that  they  are  such  acts 
as  if  committed  by  sane  men  on  the  evidence  of  their  senses 
would  be  punished  as  manslaughter,  and  not  as  murder. 

3.  Of  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  kill  their  children  under 
the  pressure  of  domestic  anxiety  culminating  in  an  insane  dread 
of  starvation,  it  may  be  observed  that  they  are  generally  remark* 
able  for  domestic  virtue  and  devoted  attachment  to  their  victims,: 
and  that  between  them  and  ordinary  murderers  there  is  no  single 


oint  of  resemblance.  , ,*  c*  . 

4 Discontent,  transformed  into  an  insane  belief  in  per»ecuao 
.resents  greater  difficulties.  The  case  is  generally  put  in  a form 
vhich  seems  to  preclude  a satisfactory  answer.  A maniac  U.mks 
le  has  been  injured  by  another,  and  he  kills  him  It 
vere  real,  a sane  murderer  would  be  responsible,  and  m,  it  i 
ontended  ought  the  madman  to  be.  This  curiously  illo^cal 
Irsument ’ignores  the  simple  fact  that  the  two  cases  have  nothing 
the  ,ct  ifslf.  Tho  ta.gi»ry  offmc.  h.s  .n»r 
,ary  accompanimeiite,  and  ever,  thought  connected 
if  confusion  To  suppose  that  a mind  which  can  imagine  an 
«“Se  “Jcnc  is  .onnd  In  .11  other  rc.pect.  i.  to 
non  sense,  and  set  at  nought  the  experience  of  al  who  b 
cnowledge  of  the  insane.  For  with  one  consent  thej  reP''d 
die  notion  of  a mind  subject  to  such  a delusion  being 
• on  tr.  act  ns  it  will,  beyond  the  sphere  of  its  influence. 
rore  cllir«  o thU  partial  d.lu.ion  U oW.d 

nvfnnsivp  is  found  to  bc  the  disorder  of  his  intellect. 
rwhir  i not  directly  prompted  by  his  delusion  arc  more 
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Inge,  and  his  passions  more  excitable  than  those  of  other  men. 
^ theory  of  a single  insane  idea,  springing  up  in  a mind  other- 
I a sound,  having  no  effect  on  the  remaining  faculties,  and  simply 
(npting  an  action  which,  once  suggested,  is  carried  out  with 
, (same  complete  consciousness  of  its  real  nature  as  exists  in  the 
Id  of  a sane  man  acting  under  the  suggestion  of  a correspond- 
i treulity,  is  too  absurd  to  be  for  a moment  entertained.  Even 
! his  case,  then,  the  question  of  responsibility  cannot  be  decided 
il  Ihe  simple  test  of  a knowledge  of  right  and  wrong, 
lut  there  is  another  case  allied  to  the  one  now  under  considera- 
1 which  presents  still  greater  difBculties.  A man  receives  a 
1 (injury,  and  avenges  himself;  but  it  is  alleged  that  he  was 
I of  sound  mind  when  he  committed  the  act.  The  unsoundness 
( Is  mind  is  admitted,  hut  he  is  deemed  responsible  because  his 
Jwas  instigated  by  the  common  motive  of  revenge.  The 
C DUS  answer  is,  that  the  real  injury  has  been  by  his  insane  mind 
I iiified  to  undue  importance,  and  then  acted  upon  just  as  if  it 
I neen  altogether  imaginary  ; and  that  he  is  therefore  neither 
t Mior  less  responsible  for  his  act  than  the  man  whose  motive 
» from  the  very  first  in  the  nature  of  a delusion.  In  this  case 
an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  mind,  extending  much 

0 nd  the  legal  test,  will  be  necessary,  and  cannot  be  refused ; 

1 this,  once  granted,  must  result  in  showing  the  insufiSciency  of 
lest.  Even  in  those  cases  where  the  criminal  act  cannot  be 

E a to  any  delusion  of  which  it  is  the  legitimate  offspring,  but 
1 timply  alleged  in  defence  that  the  party  is  of  unsound  mind, 
lery  fact  of  the  unsoundness  becomes  an  irresistible  plea  in 
1 ration.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  case  of  the  maniac 
the  accusation  of  crime,  is  the  only  one  in  which  such  a 
h fs  Ignored  and  refused. 

V ’-f for  us  to  inquire  what  the  able  lawyers  who 
^ crafted  the  new  Criminal  Code  Bill,  have  laid  down  as  the 
in  this  important  subject.  On  turning  to  Section  22,  of  the 
^ ^sed  code,  we  find  nothing  new  except  the  proviso  that  in- 
preceding  or  following  the  offence,  and  insane  delusions, 

' I 1 partial,  may  be  received  as  evidence  of  a condition  of  mind 
mg  the  accused  to  acquittal  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  We 
Ihe  section  entire  in  a foot  note.* 


* Section  22  (p.  67). 

IntanUy, 

“ Put 

'calablUh  a defence  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  it  must  be  proved  that 
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We  cannot,  therefore,  too  strongly  condemn  the  credulity  wliicl 
credits  a mind  already  occupied  by  delusions  with  an  otherwis< 
efficient  state  of  its  faculties ; and  we  contend  that  it  is  in  th 
highest  degree  improbable  that  a mind  so  possessed  can,  beyon< 
the  sphere  of  its  delusions,  think,  feel,  and  act  with  the  clearness 
force,  and  freedom  of  the  sane. 

Some  writers,  under  a strong  sense  of  the  failure  of  the  lege: 
test  of  a knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  have  sought  to  set  u , 
in  its  place  the  power  of  control  or  restraint.  The  test  Las  beci 
thus  transferred  from  the  intellect  to  the  will — from  the  know 
ledge  of  right  to  the  power  of  acting  aright.  But  this  is  a mei 
shifting  of  the  difficulty ; for  it  is  obviously  not  more  easy  t 
measure  the  exact  amount  of  a man’s  self-restraint  than  1 
gauge  his  abstract  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  lawful  an 
unlawful. 


the  offender  was  at  the  time  when  he  committed  the  act  labouriner  uiidi 
natural  imbecility  or  disease  of,  or  aifecting,  the  mind,  to  such  an  exte 
as  to  be  incapable  of  appreciating  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act  or  th 

**  A person  labouring  under  specific  delusions,  but  in  other  respects  sar 
shall  not  be  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity  unless  the  delusmns  cause 
him  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  some  state  of  things  wh^ieh,  if  it  caste 
would  iustify  or  excuse  his  act.  Provided  that  insanity  before  or  after  t 
time  when  he  committed  the  act,  and  insane  delusions,  though  only  partii 
may  he  evidence  that  the  oflTender  was  at  the  time  when  he  committed  t 
act  in  such  a condition  of  mind  as  to  entitle  him  to  be  acquitted  on  t 

^^'ETCrf  o^ne'^comm  an  offence  shall  be  presumed  to  be  sane  until  t 

“°On‘thifsSon^of  the  proposed  code,  Cockburn,  C^.,*  comments  at  cc 
siderable  length,  and,  for  the  most  part  adversely.  He  finds  fault  with  t 
authors  of  the  code  for  not  distinctly  recognising  the  words  >;oDtr^  . 
law,”  used  by  the  fifteen  judges,  in  reference  to  the  M Nanghten  ease,  a 
which  in  his  (the  Chief  Justice’s)  judgment  meant  and  ought  to  mei 
Ipnnllv  wronff*  for  not  recognising  ” homicidal  mania,  the  existence  of  win 
hfMmseTdoes  n^^^^  dispute;  for  so  using  the  phrase,  “ nature  and  qual, 
of  thHct,”  and  the  word  “wrong,”  that  he  (the  Chief  Justice)  cannot  din 
their  meaning:  and  for  making  a distmction  between  “ specific  and  p 
tiaT”  d^Lsions  which  he  fails  to  appreciate.  He  also  blames  them  for  incl 
ing  imbecility  under  insanity-an  interpretation  which  their  words  do  i 

'^‘it  is  tonossible  not  to  recognise  in  the  passages  thus  imperfectly  sumir 
rised  tKrtog  of  amindthat  has  welcomed  the  teachiiifm  of  scien 
which  other  eminent  lawyers  so  studiously  reject;  and  who  does  not  sy 
nath^e  wfthtTem  in  the  disrespect  with  which  they  treat  the  membem 
F”'^?nrPKsinn  that  monopolises  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane,  a 
theretrrpossesis  Btudying,  and,  as  far  as  tl 

is  possible,  understanding  the  unsound  mind. 


* Conv  “of  better  from  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  dat^the j: 
ao,  Tnne  1879  containing  comments  and  suggestions  in  relation  to 
Crfminal  Code  (InS  Bill,”  printed  by  order  of  the  Ho 

of  Commons  (232). 
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Mr.  Balfour  Browne  (“  Kesponsibility  and  Disease”),  after 
citing  the  words  of  the  fifteen  judges  “ that  before  a plea  of  in- 
sanity should  be  allowed,  undoubted  evidence  ought  to  be  adduced 
that  the  accused  was  of  diseased  mind,  and  that  at  the  time  he 
committed  the  act  he  ivas  not  conscious  of  right  and  wrong,” 
argues  with  much  show  of  justice  that  it  is  not  a speculative 
knowledge  of  right  and  wfong  which  the  law  contemplates,  but 
the  “active  idea  of  right  and  wrong  which  a man  has  when 
thought  is  passing  over  into  action.”  But  inasmuch  as  we  can- 
not know  the  exact  state  of  mind  which  prevails  at  the  time  of 
committing  the  act,  such  interpretations  as  these  cannot  help  us 
much. 

The  homicidal  acts  which  men  commit  under  the  influence  of 
delusions  have  antecedents  which  occasion  much  perplexity,  es- 
pecially in  the  minds  of  lawyers  and  others  who  have  little  or  no 
experience  of  the  insane.  The  homicide  watches  his  opportunity, 
bides  his  time,  prepares  a fitting  instrument,  and  uses  it  in  the 
ordinary  way,  whether  he  be  an  inmate  of  an  asylum  or  not  (see 
case  at  p.  214),  and  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  he  possessedsuch  an 
amount  of  self-control  as  ought  to  have  prevented  the  murderous 
act.  But  the  answer  is  obvious.  It  is  drawn  from  the  analogy 
of  the  madman’s  sensations  and  thoughts.  If  he  could  not  pre- 
vent the  senses  from  being  the  sport  of  illusions,  and  was  unable 
to  root  out^  delusions  from  his  mind,  how  can  he  be  expected  to 
control  the  irregular  impulses  and  passions  which  are  to  the  will 
what  illusions  are  to  the  senses  or  delusions  to  the  intellect  ? And 
if  it  be  alleged  that  the  skill  evinced  in  planning  the  homicidal 
act,  and  the  patience  shown  in  waiting  for  a favourable  oppor- 
unity,  ought  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  adequate  self-control, 
appeal  may  again  be  made  to  analogy.  The  acts  of  the  maniac 
keeping  with  his  thoughts.  His  delusions,  even 
When  they  are  most  distinctly  present  to  his  mind,  are  quite  com- 
patible with  the  exercise  of  all  his  faculties— of  the  reasonin<r- 
acuities,  and  of  the  will.  If  they  are  attacked,  he  defends  them 
<^h  ey,  and  justifies  them  plausibly  j and  under  the  influence  of 
s rong  motive,  he  has  strength  of  purpose  enough  to  conceal 
em.  They  have  not  destroyed  his  faculties,  they  have  merely 
wver  ed  them  to  a wrong  use.  So  is  it  with  his  homicidal  act. 
e impulse  which  seizes  upon  his  unsound  mind  does  not  destrov 
f Phwers,  it  merely  perverts  them. 

L fi  maniac  is  under  the  delusion  that  his  keeper  is 

kuke°  ' bhat  the  Deity  has  commissioned  him  to 

PPDort"''^^  secrete  and  sharpen  a knife,  watch  his 

I'FP  unity,  and  act  in  every  respect  as  a sane  criminal  would  do  ; 

Q 
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and,  if  prevented,  he  will  wait  for  a more  favourable  occasior , 
Nay,  the  merest  imbecile  knows  that  a heavy  stick,  a knife,  or  ) 
pistol  is  a common  instrument  of  death ; and  weak  as  his  min  j 
may  be,  he  conceals  it,  not  because  he  is  conscious  of  guilt,  bn 
because  he  knows  that,  if  it  were  openly  displayed,  the  action  b ; 
contemplates  would  be  prevented,  and  if,  as  in  the  case  cited  8 ; 
p.  190,  an  imbecile  is  bent  on  killing  some  one,  he  selects  a victiri 
who  is  unable  to  resist  him. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  proposing  this  test,  as  in  the  general  dhi 
cussion  of  this  question,  two  distinct  things  have  been  confounded 
— the  act  itself,  which  is  the  result  of  the  delusion,  and  the  nioc-j 
of  accomplishing  it.  It  is  the  delusion  which  distinguishes  thj 
madman,  and  not  the  manner  of  the  homicidal  act,  just  as  it  , 
the  delusion  which  betrays  his  unsoundness,  not  the  reasoning  I \ 
which  he  defends  and  justifies  it. 

The  difficulty  of  devising  a test  which  shall  not  be  open  to  tl'j 
most  serious  objections,  has  led  some  persons  to  invent  an  ean 
method  of  escape,  by  depriving  persons  of  unsound  mind  of  wh 
they  call  the  privilege  of  insanity,  or,  in  other  words,  refusiiii 
to  entertain  the  question  of  the  state  of  the  mind  at  all.  T1 1 
suggestion  may  have  the  merit  of  simplicity,  but  it  is  open  to  t 
serious  objection  that  it  could  be  acted  upon  only  once.  T 
spectacle  of  an  imbecile  or  a maniac  on  the  scaffold  would  be  simp 
intolerable.  No  jury  could  be  found  to  convict:  and  the  hid: 
criminating  statute  would  prove  as  complete  a dead  letter  as  t 
statute  which  awards  the  punishment  of  flogging  to  assaults  up 
the  Queen  did,  when  the  question  arose  of  applying  it  to  t 
person  of  the  poor  imbecile  Lieutenant  Pate.  The  idea  of  hangi.i 
and  flogging  madmen  is  utterly  repulsive,  and  must  be  given  u). 

Another  theory  propounded  by  some  writers  of  eminence,  is  tl 
as  madmen  are,  like  other  men,  influenced  by  fear,  the  punisbme 
of  death  as  the  consequence  of  murder  should  be  kept  beft 
their  eyes.  This  theory  may  he  said  to  have  broken  down  in  t 
case  of  Lieutenant  Pate,  just  referred  to.  It  is  most  improbal 
that  this  poor  imbecile  was  ignorant  of  the  degrading  punishme 
awarded  by  a recent  statute  to  persons  who  assault  the  sovereig  I 
but  the  threat  had  no  effect  upon  him.  By  parity  of  reasoning,  t 
threatened  punishment  of  death  ought  to  prove  equally  ineffecti 
in  all  madmen.  But,  in  reality,  the  deterring  influence  of  1 1 
death  punishment  is  already  brought  to  bear ; for  the  insane  w 1 
have  not  been  certified,  and  lodged  in  lunatic  asylums,  do  ) | 
believe  themselves  to  be  mad ; they  are,  in  their  own  sight,  se  j 
men.  It  is  only  after  they  have  been  thus  taught,  that  the  ter: 
of  the  gallows  is  brought  to  bear. 
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Tho  advocflitGS  of  this  thGory  dofcnd  it  by  comparing  persons  of 
msound  mind  with  the  lower  animals,  alleging  that,  as  do^s  can 
)e  weaned  by  punishment  from  practices  distasteful  to”  their 
nasters,  so  madmen  can  be  deterred  from  crime  by  fear  of  death, 
n putting  forward  this  analogy  two  facts  are  overlooked — the 
act  that  the  animal  has  been  punished,  and  has  a distinct  recollec- 
ion  of  the  pain  inflicted  upon  him,  while  the  madman  has  been 
nerely  threatened;  and  the  fact  that  many  dogs  cannot  be 
feaned  from  bad  habits  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  most 
evere  chastisement. 

It  is  well  to  add,  that  if  we  assume  the  madman  to  be  atten- 
ive  to,  and  cognizant  of,  what  is  being  said  and  done  by  the 
lublic,  he  must  know  that  a verdict  of  acquittal,  on  the  ground 
f insanity,  entails  confinement  for  life,  which,  as  a punishment, 
i not  second  in  severity  even  to  death  itself. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  fear  that,  by  exempting  the  mad- 
lan  from  the  punishment  of  death,  we  shall  weaken  the  hold 
le  law  has  on  the  man  of  sound  mind ; for  in  order  that  he  may 
wape  death,  he  must  successfully  feign  insanity— a task  of  no 
rdinary  difficulty— and,  if  he  succeed,  a perpetual  sacrifice  of 
berty  awaits  him.  Society  would,  on  the  one  hand,  sufier  no 
ijury  if  no  madmen  were  hanged,  and  it  would  gain  something 
( openly  attributing  to  disease  some  of  tbe  most  revolting  acts 
lat  degrade  and  debase  our  common  nature. 

There  are  some  persons  who  view  the  admission  of  the  plea  of 
sanity,  and  the  consequent  acquittal  of  notorious  homicides, 
ith  aversion  as  tending  to  the  encouragement  of  crime.  To 
ch  persons  the  results  of  an  inquiry  which  I instituted  more 
an  ten  years  ago  * will  furnish  a consolatory  answer.  The  results 
e briefly  as  follows : — “ On  testing  the  trials  which  have  excited 
33t  public  interest,  and  led  to  most  discussion,”  namely,  those 
Naughten,  Dadd,  and  Martha  Brixey,  of  Oxford,  and  the 
ually  notorious,  though  diflPerent  cases  of  Francis  and  Lieutenant 
‘te,  by  the  figures  which  represent  either  insane  homicides 
sane  murderers  in  the  year  or  years  immediately  following,  there 
! no  signs  of  encouragement  when  the  penalty  of  death  is  not 
ictecl,  or  of  discouragement  when  it  is  that,  on  the  contrary 
- gures  would  seem  to  justify  the  inference  that  neither  to  the 
nor  to  the  insane  class  among  our  criminals  does  the  prospect 
Dg  imprisonment,  or  detention  for  life  in  a lunatic  asylum 
any  attraction  or  temptation ; while  the  punishment  of  death 
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(perhaps  only  as  formerlj'  inflicted)  seems  as  if  it  might  ha 
exercised  a certain  attraction  or  fascination.” 

In  respect  to  the  responsibility  of  madmen,  then,  the  law  is 
this  dilemma  j — it  must  either  insist  on  a test  which  it  is  impc  i 
sible  to  apply,  or  it  must  uniformly  refuse  to  admit  the  plea  ;> 
insanity.  If  it  hold  to  a test,  its  decisions  will  want  that  uniformi  • i 
which  ought  to  belong  to  them,  and  their  soundness  will  be  co  ■ i 
stantly  called  in  question;  if  it  reject  the  plea  of  insanity,  1 
ought  forthwith  to  do  away  with  all  other  pleas  in  mitigation,  i > 
In  the  case,  then,  of  the  class  of  maniacs  now  under  consideit  i 
tion,  who,  being  subject  to  delusion,  commit  their  acts  of  violet  i 
with  premeditation,  it  is  submitted  that  all  tests  are  inapplicabi: 
and  useless ; that  the  law  of  England  ought  to  be  assimilated  | 
that  of  France — “II  n’y  a ni  crime  ni  delit  lorsque  leprevenu  efc  i i 
en  etat  de  demence  au  temps  de  Taction.” 


The  foregoing  observations  apply  to  cases  of  insanity  common' 
so  called,  and  not  to  that  form  of  madness  which  consists  in  i 
controllable  impulse. 

This  form  of  unsoundness  is  now  generally  recognised  by  medi ; 
men  as  instinctive  or  impulsive  mania,  and  has  on  more  than  c 
occasion  led  to  the  acquittal  of  an  accused  party. 

The  acts  committed  under  its  influence  have  most  or 
of  the  following  characters:  They  are  without  discovera- 

motive,  or  in  opposition  to  all  known  motives.  A man  kills 
wife,  to  whom  he  is  tenderly  attached ; a brother  his  sister : 
mother  her  infant ; or  the  victim  is  one  whom  he  never  saw  befo' 
and  against  whom  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  bear  malice.  N' 
the  victim  of  this  blind  passion  may  be  a horse  or  other  aniu 
incapable  of  ofience.*  After  the  commission  of  the  act,  he  d 
not  seek  to  escape;  he  often  publishes  what  he  has  done;  di 
not  conceal  the  body,  but  openly  exposes  it ; delivers  himself 
to  justice;  describes  the  state  of  mind  which  led  to  the  a 
and  either  remains  stupid  and  indifferent,  or  is  overwhelmed 
remorse.  He  has  no  accomplices,  has  made  no  preparations,  a 
takes  nothing  from  his  victim.  Sometimes  he  has  previou , 
spoken  of  his  strong  temptation,  and  begged  to  be  prevented  fr 
doing  mischief.  These  homicidal  acts  are  generally  preceded 
a striking  change  of  conduct  and  character,  and,  on  inquiry,  ’ 
accused  is  often  found  to  have  an  hereditary  tendency  to  insan 


I 


i'l 


I 


* This  statement  is  justified  by  the  following  case  cited  in  a >ea1ing  ar  If 
of  the  ‘ Times,'  December  9,  1879.  “ A gentleman  of  fo/*™ 
ject  to  delusions  of  exaltation,  suddenly  produced  a hatchet  from  undM 
seat  of  the  carriage  he  was  driving,  and  made  a furious  attack  upon  an 
ofl'ending  cab-horse  which  was  standing  peacefully  on  a rank. 
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10  be  subject  to  fits,  to  have  attempted  suicide,  to  have  expressed 
I wish  for  death,  or  to  be  executed  as  a criminal. 

It  is  to  such  cases  as  these  that  the  words  of  Lord  Hale  are 
)eculiarl.y  applicable : “ lest,  on  the  one  side,  there  be  a kind  of 
nhumanity  towards  the  defects  of  human  nature,  or,  on  the  other 
iide,  too  great  an  indulgence  given  to  great  crimes.”  Imbeciles 
re  peculiarly  liable,  as  we  should  suppose  they  would  be,  to  these 
i-ild  impulses ; and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  instinct  of 
lestruction  is  sometimes  associated  with  delusions,  the  criminal 
ct  itself  being  the  result  of  strong  excitement  of  the  homicidal 
lassion,  while  the  delusions  suggest  the  motive.  To  this  class 
robably  belong  those  cases  of  wholesale  murder  in  which  the 
ither  of  a family  destroys  his  w’ife  and  children,  to  prevent  them 
filing  victims  of  starvation,  and  then  puts  an  end  to  his  own 
fe;  the  idea  that  such  an  evil  threatens  them  being  insane,  no 
:ss  than  the  impulse  which  prompts  such  a mode  of  escape. 

Some  imbeciles  who  are  addicted  to  petty  theft,  rob  their  vic- 
ms;  but  they  make  so  childish  a use  of  that  which  they  have 
olen  as  to  afford  fresh  proof  of  their  inherent  weakness  of  mind. 
Violent  homicidal  impulses  are  also  very  common  in  the  epileptic, 
imetimes  preceding,  sometimes  following,  the  fits,  and  sometimes 
king  their  place  (masTced  epilepsy).  The  following  cases  are  in- 
ructive : — 

A shoemaker,  subject  to  epilepsy,  was  often  furious  for  some 
me  after  the  fits,  but  sensible,  amiable,  and  industrious  in  the 
ervals.  One  day,  ivhen  in  the  gloomy  and  morose  state  ot 
ma  that  often  precedes  a fit,  he  met  the  superintendent  of  the 
■slum,  ^ whom  he  was  much  attached,  and  stabbed  him  to  the 
^ f''  fit  for  three  weeks,  but  the  night  follow- 

g the  homicide  he  had  a bad  fit,  and  for  some  time  the  attacks 
ntinued  to  be  frequent  and  severe. 

A peasant  suffered  from  epilepsy  from  his  eighth  to  his  twmnty- 
_ year,  when,  instead  of  epileptic  attacks,  he  was  seized  with 
irresistible  impulse  to  kill.  He  felt  the  approach  of  his  attack 
^imes  for  days  beforehand,  and  begged  to  be  restrained. 

’hiin" ' ^ 

t attack  he  was  very  weary  and  depressed, 

ot  sleep,  and  had  slight  convulsions  of  the  limbs.* 

« 0^  insanity  in  criminal 

Sill  aspects  given  to 

ted  • i'*'®  several  varieties  of  unsound  mind  is  sub- 

= An  imbecile  has  a confused  and  imperfect  notion  of 

Maufisley  (‘  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the 
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crimes,  laws,  and  punishments ; and  his  acts  are  as  foolish  as  hi  ^ 
thoughts.  The  case  referred  to  at  p.  189  is  a good  example  o 
this  class.  A monomaniac  fancies  himself  an  object  of  persecu* 
tion,  and  kills  one  of  his  imaginary  tormentors,  hoping  thereby  t 
rid  himself  of  all ; an  act  as  mad  as  the  thought  which  inspired  it 
Such  was  M'Naughten.  Another,  having  betrayed  decided  symp; 
toms  of  madness,  receives  a real  injury  and  kills  the  otfendeiij 
Such  was  Lord  Ferrers.  A third,  oppressed  with  melancholy  fear-.: 
kills  those  to  whom  he  is  most  attached,  to  save  them  from  an  imag, 
nary  fate.  Such  was  the  female  already  referred  to,  who,  uiidei 
the  fear  of  starvation  arising  out  of  temporary  difficulties,  kille 
her  child,  cooked  it,  ate  of  it,  and  offered  the  dish  to  her  hiisbam 
Lastly,  we  have  the  so-called  instinctive  madness,  to  which  tl 
case  of  William  Brown,  given  at  length  in  Bay’s  ‘ Medical  Juri 
prudence  of  Insanity,’  affords  a good  example ; as  also  the  case  > 
A.  H.  cited  at  p.  190. 

T.  FEIGNED  ITNSOUNDNESS  OB  MIND. 

Men  feign  insanity  from  the  same  motives  which  lead  them  - 
simulate  other  diseases,  and  it  is  specially  true  of  this  class,  th 
it  is  only  by  actual  experience  of  the  real  disease  that,  in  difficiv 
cases,  the  counterfeit  can  be  detected. 

Idioe^.— This  is  rarely  assumed,  and,  when  feigned,  is  easy 
detection.  The  idiot  has  almost  always  the  defective  formation 
head,  face,  and  person  pointed  out  at  p.  183  ; and  it  must  alwa^ 
be  practicable  to  learn  so  much  of  an  impostor’s  history  as  tb 
he  was  not  always  in  the  condition  he  has  assumed. 

Imhecility.—ln  this  case,  too,  the  history,  where  it  can  be  c 
tained,  will  assist  in  unmasking  the  impostor.  The  peculiar  c£ 
of  countenance  of  the  imbecile  is  not  easy  to  imitate ; the  vacai 
wandering  look,  the  unsettled,  uneasy  manner,  the  disconnect 
and  evanescent  ideas,  the  variable  temper  and  spirits,  the  sudd 
and  transient  gusts  of  passion,  and  the  foolish  and  childish  ac 
are,  collectively,  very  difficult  to  assume.  ^ 

In  the  less  strongly-marked  forms  of  real  imbecility,  tolly  a 
acuteness  are  displayed  indifferently  on  all  subjects  ; but  the  n 
postor  is  shrewd  on  those  which  involve  his  interest  or  the  suw 
of  his  scheme,  and  displays  his  stupidity  only  in  matters  ot 
difference.  These  cases  present  unusual  difficulty,  and  give  r 
to  great  differences  of  opinion.  We  have  had  under  oim  not 
several  imbeciles  certified  as  insane  by  the  medical  officers 
prisons,  and  returned  from  the  asylums  as  impostors;  and  otu. 
in  which,  after  long  and  careful  observation  under  most  laio- 
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ible  circumstances,  two  equally  competent  observers  have  not 
seen  able  to  agree  in  their  opinion.  Unsettled  habits,  wandering 
md  disconnected  thoughts,  sudden  bursts  of  passion,  unprovoked 
icts  of  violence,  unsuccessful  attempts  at  suicide,  transient  and 
laif-formed  delusions,  short  fits  of  industry,  handiwork  display- 
ng  much  skill  and  ingenuity,  make  up  a combination  which  it  is 
u the  power  of  a good  actor  to  assume.  But  imbeciles  of  this 
irder  possess  sufficient  shrewdness  and  self-control  to  conceal  and 
noderate  their  eccentricities  when  they  have  an  object  to 
iccomplish.  So  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a real  imbecile  in 
irison  to  seem  an  impostor  in  an  asylum.  Nor  must  it  be  for- 
gotten that  the  previous  lives  of  these  people  have  been  one 
ontinuous  history  of  deception,  and  of  shifty  devices  for  livino- 
dthout  work  (G.).  ° 

Dementia. — This  is  rarely  imitated,  that  torpor  of  all  the 
lenities  which  belongs  to  the  true  disease  being  hard  to  assume 
nd  sustain  ; and  we  may  be  assisted  in  our  diagnosis  by  discover- 
ig  marks  of  the  paralysis  which  attends  one  form  of  chronic 
ementia.  Our  chief  difficulty  in  diagnosis  may  arise  out  of 
lie  rare  obstinacy  with  which  a prisoner — a female  especially — 
’ill  maintain  a weak  expression  of  countenance,  repeat  a few 
illy  phrases,  pass  the  excreta  as  if  involuntarily,  and  resist  every 
3st  that  it  is  possible  to  apply.  Such  a malingerer  may  never 
ave  deceived  the  medical  observer  for  a moment ; but  he  may 
e compelled  to  wait  patiently  for  a confession  of  the  fraud. 

Mania.  As  it  is  more  easy  to  assume  the  violence  of  mania 
lan  the  more  subdued  characters  of  the  foregoing  forms  of  un- 
jundness,  mania  is  more  frequently  feigned.  The  distinction 
etween  the  fictitious  and  the  true  disease,  though  occasionally  a 
ork  of  time  and  patient  observation,  is  not  difficult. 

The  intense  expression  of  countenance,  the  wildness  of  eye, 
a the  marked  alteration  of  feature  of  real  mania,  are  very 
ird  to  assume  and  maintain.  The  violent  excitement,  the  loud 
louts,  the  incoherent  speech,  the  strong  struggles  and  convulsive 
lovements  of  the  paroxysms,  also  scarcely  admit  of  imitation, 
hd  cannot  be  supported  for  any  length  of  time.  The  real  maniac 
jiU  continue  without  sleep  for  days,  and  even  weeks,  or  if  he 
jl^p  at  all,  his  rest  will  be  disturbed  and  agitated;  but  the  im- 
ptor  can  scarcely  keep  awake  beyond  one  or  two  days,  and  a 
pseot  opium,  or  an  injection  of  morphia,  which  would  produce 


infallibly  send  the  impostor  to  sleep. 


tsanie  remark  applies  to  other  remedies,  such  as  emetics  and 
madman  will  also  go  without  food  for  days 
o er  with  impunity,  and  little  loss  of  strength  ; and  is  so  in 
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sensible  to  external  impressions  that  he  will  bear  the  most  Intense'S 
heat  or  cold,  and  gaze,  without  being  dazzled,  on  the  strongJ 
light  of  the  sun.  Other  symptoms  of  less  importance  have  been  J 
insisted  on,  such  as  the  torpid  state  of  the  bowels,  the  moderatetl 
or  low  temperature  of  the  trunk  and  limbs,  a peculiar  odour  of/ 
the  skin,  and  a frequent  pulse.* 

To  this  account  of  the  physical  signs  of  mania,  it  maybe  addedi 
that  the  impostor  will  overact  his  part  during  such  times  as  heij 
is  watched;  that  instead  of  becoming  more  quiet  and  reserved 
on  the  approach  of  the  physician,  his  violence  increases ; that  he  i 
assumes  a want  of  intelligence  instead  of  that  perversion  ofJ 
reason  so  characteristic  of  the  real  affection ; that  he  obtrudesJ 
instead  of  concealing  his  thoughts ; that  he  pretends  a defect  of  J 
memory  and  apprehension  which  does  not  belong  to  real  Insanity ; 
gives  false  answers  to  questions,  and  affects  not  to  recognise  per-i 
sons  whom  he  knows ; that  he  does  not  recur  constantly  to  the  I 
leading  idea;  that  he  betrays  hesitation  in  the  midst  of  hisi 
assumed  violence ; that  he  has  not  the  steady  gaze  of  the  mad-: 
man ; that  his  fits  occur  suddenly  and  at  irregular  and  convenient  i 
intervals,  instead  of  having  the  periodicity  of  intermittent  attacks'! 
of  mania.  It  may  he  added,  that  instead  of  having  a period  of  J 
incubation  so  general  in  true  mania,  the  first  attack  of  bis  dis- 
order is  sudden.  That  perversion  of  the  moral  feelings  which  j 
causes  the  madman  to  dislike  every  person  to  whom  he  was  pre- 
viously attached,  being  a symptom  little  known  to  the  vulgar,  is  I 
not  assumed  by  the  impostor.  Besides  the  diagnostic  marks  toi 
he  gleaned  from  the  foregoing  description,  and  the  precautions! 
already  inentioned  under  the  head  of  feigned  diseases,  some;* 
special  tests  have  been  recommended,  such  as  repeating  to  ths  i 
suspected  person  a series  of  ideas  recently  uttered,  when  the  real  i 
maniac  will  introduce  new  ideas,  but  the  impostor  will  repeat  the  i| 
words.  The  use  of  the  whirling  chair  has  also  been  recommended, 
as  jiroducing  giddiness  and  nausea  in  the  impostor. 

Partial  Intellectual  Mania. — Monomania,  Melancholia, — ' 
These  partial  forms  are  less  frequently  feigned  than  general  I 
mania,  or  raving  incoherence,  and  rarely  with  success.  Many  of  " 
the  characters  of  mania  already  described  are  present  in  cases  i 
of  intellectual  mania  springing  out  of  some  excited  emotion,  such ; 
as  pride  or  vanity.  There  is  the  same  irritability  of  temper,  the  I 
same  violent  prejudices,  the  same  unfounded  aversions  and  equally 


* In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  facts  were  adduced  to  show  that  the 
value  of  the  pulse  as  a diagnostic  mark  had  been  exaggerated.  Ail,  perhopy' 
that  can  be  safely  affirmed  is  that  an  infrequent  pulse,  which  often  exists  m 
healthy  persons,  could  scarcely  exist  in  the  paro.\ysms  of  mania. 
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ifounded  attachments,  the  same  sleeplessness,  the  same  insensi- 
lity  to  impressions,  and  to  the  operation  of  medicines.  The 
etended  monomaniac  makes  an  open  display  of  his  assumed 
lusion,  while  the  real  monomaniac  rarely  solicits  attention, 
le  true  monomaniac  is  generally  reserved,  taciturn,  and  in- 
fferent,  but  is  easily  excited  and  angered  by  opposition  and 
jument.  When  hard  pressed,  men  generally  take  refuge  in 
)lence,  and  women  in  tears. 

The  forms  of  intellectual  insanity  most  commonly  assumed 
d most  difficult  to  distinguish,  are  those  which  consist  in  the 
lumption  of  a single  delusion,  or  of  profound  melancholy ; and 
is  obviously  difficult  to  lay  down  any  diagnostic  marks  by  which 
3 real  disease  can  be  distinguished  from  the  false;  and  the 
Bculty  of  diagnosis  is  seriously  enhanced  when,  as  sometimes 
opens,  the  malingerer  is  a good  actor,  and  makes  a faithful 
)y  of  the  vvords  and  acts  of  a madman  with  whom  he  has  been 
mght  in  contact  in  or  out  of  an  asylum. 
lUoTal  Mania,  General  and  Partial, — General  moral  insanity, 
isisting  of  a strange  combination  of  foolish,  obscene,  and  cruel 
3,  may  have  to  be  distinguished  from  mere  wickedness  : but  it 
lot  apt  to  be  assumed.  To  distinguish  moral  insanity  from 
J must  needs  be  difficult ; but,  as  a general  rule,  there  is  a 
ingeness  and  variety  in  the  acts  of  the  madman  which  do  not 
)ng  to  those  of  the  sane  criminal.  For  partial  moral  mania 
only  possible  test  is  the  absence  of  motive  for  the  commission 
;he  acts  m which  the  mania  consists ; and  in  certain  cases  the 
■ or  horror  with  which  the  insane  acts  are  regarded.  A man 
ndependent  means  and  respectable  position  in  society  who 
s every  object  within  reach,  is  to  be  considered  of  unsound 
d as  far  as  that  propensity  is  concerned,  however  clear  the 
lect  or  free^  from  fault  the  remainder  of  his  aets  ; and  so  of 
3man  who  indulges  passions  against  which  every  feeling  of 
esty  and  propriety  rebels. 

oncealed  Insanity. — The  power  of  concealing  his  delusions, 

3r  the  influence  of  some  strong  motive,  has  already  been 
^ 0 belong  to  the  madman;  and  long-continued  observation, 
a ed  interrogations,  and  careful  inquiry  into  the  patient’s 
10U8  history,  may  be  necessary  to  bring  the  delusions  to  light. 

• ought  also  to  be  understood  that  madmen,  whether  subject 
usions  or  delusions,  or  to  both,  are  often  very  reticent  on  the 
- 0 the  motives  which  really  influence  them.  Sir  Benjamin 
lie  fin  a note  appended  to  the  first  volume  of  his  “Psychological 
ines  ) quotes^  from  Esquirol  the  case  of  a young  man  who 
some  disappointment,  fell  into  what  seemed  a state  of  idiocy! 
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“ His  eyes  were  fixed ; liis  pliysiognomy  without  expression.  I 
was  necessary  to  dress  and  undress  him,  and  to  put  him  to  bed 
He  never  ate,  except  when  food  was  put  into  his  month.  H 
never  walked  except  when  compelled  to  do  so.  He  recovered  afte 
the  use  of  some  remedies,  and  the  appearance  of  au  eruption  o' 
his  skin.  After  his  recovery  he  confessed  that  he  had  never  beei 
insensible  at  all,  but  that  an  internal  voice  was  always  repeatiiii 
to  him  ‘ Ne  bouffe  pas  ! ne  bouge  pas  !’  and  that  fear  alone  bai 
rendered  him  immovable.” 


VI.  EULES  POE  THE  EXAMINATION  OP  PEESONB  SUPPOSED 
TO  BE  OF  UNSOUND  MIND. 

The  main  points  to  be  attended  to  in  the  several  examination 
which  the  medical  man  may  be  required  to  institute,  are  th 
following 

1.  Observe  narrowly  the  general  appearance,  conformation,  an 
shape  of  the  head ; the  complexion  and  expression  of  the  counte 
nance  ; the  gait  and  movements,  and  the  speech. 

2.  Ascertain  the  state  of  the  health,  of  the  appetite,  an 
digestion,  of  the  bowels,  of  the  tongue,  skin  and  pulse.  Not 
especially  the  presence  or  absence  of  febrile  symptoms,  as  distir 
guishing  delirium  from  madness.  Ascertain  whether  there  i 
sadness  or  excitement,  restlessness  or  stillness,  and  whether  th 
sleep  is  sound  and  continuous,  or  disturbed  and  broken.  In  female, 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  menstrual  function. 

3.  'Yha  family  history  be  traced  out,  in  order  to  ascertav 

w'hether  there  is  any  hereditary  predisposition  to  insanity,  an 
whether  other  members  of  the  family  have  been  subject  to  fit 
or  have  betrayed  marked  eccentricity  of  behaviour. 

4.  The  personal  history  should  he  ascertained  with  equal  car 

If  the  mind  appear  unsound,  ascertain  whether  the  unsoum 
ness  dates  from  birth,  from  infancy,  or  from  what  time.  If  tl 
unsoundness  have  supervened  later  in  life,  whether  it  followf 
severe  bodily  illness,  accident,  mental  shock,  long-continm 
anxiety  of  mind,  repeated  epileptic  fits,  or  indulgence  in  habi 
of  intemperance,  or  in  solitary  vice.  , 

5.  Inquire  whether  the  present  state  of  mind  differs  tro: 
that  which  existed  when  it  was  reputed  to  be  sound  j and  wheth ' 
the  feelings,  affections,  and  domestic  habits  have  undergone 

6. ^  Ascertain  whether  the  existing  unsoundness  is  a first  attat 
and  if  so,  whether  it  began  with  depression  or  excitement : 
not,  did  the  first  seizure  follow'  a period  of  melancholy,  passi.^ 
into  mania,  and  then  into  slow  convalescence  ? If  any  signs  r 
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eneral  paralysis  are  present  in  the  speech  or  gait,  has  the 
atient  squandered  his  money,  grown  restless,  and  wandered 
bout,  exposed  his  person,  committed  petty  thefts,  or  had  delu- 
ons  of  wealth  or  grandeur  ? 

7.  When  our  object  is  to  ascertain  the  mental  capacity,  it 
lust  he  tested  by  conversation  directed  to  such  matters  as  age, 
le  birth-place,  profession,  or  occupation  of  parents,  number  of 
rothers,  sisters,  and  near  relations,  common  events,  remote  and 
jcent,  the  year,  name  of  the  month,  and  day  of  the  week,  the 
«me  and  family  of  the  sovereign,  and  of  persons  best  known 
id  most  talked  of.  The  power  of  performing  simple  operations 
F arithmetic,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  value  of  money  should 
3 tested,  and  the  memory  by  repeating  simple  forms  of  words 

general  use,  such  as  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  In  testing  the  power 
attention,  merely  negative  or  affirmative  answers  to  leading 
lestions  should  be  distinguished  from  such  replies  as  indicate 
dgmeiit  and  reflection.  If  the  inquiry  relate  not  to  the  capa- 
ty  of  the  mind,  but  to  its  soundness  in  other  respects,  delu- 
)us  should  he  sought  for  by  conversations  directed  to  the  topics 
ost  likely  to  interest  and  excite  the  mind.  The  state  of  the 
iral  feelings  will  be  tested  by  conversation  directed  to  relatives 
d friends.  In  cases  of  supposed  moral  insanity,  diligent 
fuiry  should  be  made  into  the  motives  which  might  have  led 
the  commission  of  the  act  of  which  the  party  is  accused. 

8,  The  medical  man  should  insist  on  full  opportunity  being 

I^en  him  of  forming  his  opinion.  He  should  rarely  be  content 
a a single  visit ; and  in  difficult  cases,  should  require  that  the 
‘j  be  placed  for  some  time  under  his  observation. 

. When  undergoing  examination  in  a court  of  law,  the 
lical  witness  is  recommended  to  avoid  all  definitions  of  in- 
f'll P^6a  that  mental,  like  bodily  diseases,  do  not  admit 
lefinition,  but,  in  common  with  many  familiar  objects,  can  be 
gnised  though  not  described. 

0.  In  signing  certificates  of  lunacy,  the  medical  man  should 
m mind  that  he  is  required  to  see  the  patient  by  himself,  to 
he  certificate  at  the  time  of  the  visit,  and  to  assign  the 
teens  whicu  have  influenced  him  in  attaching  his  signature  to  it. 
fo  the  foregoing  directions  a few  practical  suggestions  and 

tuts  may  be  added  with  advantage  relating  to  the  two  impor- 
and  responsible  duties  of  the  medical  man — imposing  restraint 
signing  certificates.  ^ 

1 medical  man,  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession, 

, < e called  to  a patient  suffering  from  fever,  delirium  tremens’ 

I ania,  and  may  find  him  in  a state  of  excitement  dangerous 
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to  himself  and  to  those  about  him.  It  seems  as  natural  to  him 
to  order  the  patient  to  be  restrained  as  to  prescribe  medicine  for 
him.  If  he  were  not  to  do  so,  and  the  patient  were  to  destroy 
himself  or  others,  he  would  expose  himself  to  the  indignant 
censure  of  the  whole  community.  But  if  in  the  exercise  of  his 
discretion  he  makes  arrangements  for  restraining  the  patient, 
and  the  patient,  on  recovery,  real  or  apparent,  pleases  to  sue 
him  for  damages,  he  may  inflict  upon  him  the  annoyance,  loss  of 
time,  and  expense  of  a trial  by  jury.*  This  risk,  it  appears, 
cannot  be  avoided ; but  it  may  be  reduced  by  the  medical  man 
observing  tbe  precaution  of  obtaining  a written  authority  from 
the  nearest  relative  in  attendance  on  the  patient— from  husband 
or  wife,  father  or  mother,  brother  or  sister,  as  the  ease  may  be, 
and  a guarantee  against  the  expense  of  an  action  for  false  im- 
prisonment, cruel  treatment,  or  imperfect  observance  of  legal 
requirements,  which  a man  who  has  been  rightly  or  wrongly 
released  from  confinement  has  it  in  his  power  to  bring. 

Certificates. — In  the  case  of  paupers  one  medical  certificate 
only  is  required,  w'ith  an  order  signed  by  a justice  of  the  peace, 
or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  relieving  officer  or  overseer  and  the 
officiating  clergyman  of  the  parish  in  which  the  lunatic  is  at  the 
time.  In  all  other  cases  the  certificates  of  two  medical  practi- 
tioners and  the  formal  demand  of  a relation  or  friend.  These 
certificates,  to  be  valid,  must  be  signed  by  legally  qualified  practi- 
tioners, having  no  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  patient,  oi 
in  tbe  establishment  to  which  he  is  to  be  sent ; they  must  bear 
the  exact  address  of  the  patient,  and  the  date  of  the  examina's 
tion  and  signatui’e ; the  visit  must  be  a separate  visit  (ead 
medical  man  examining  the  patient  separately) ; and  the  certificate 
must  set  forth  distinctly  the  grounds  of  the  opinion,  under  tlu 
distinct  heads  of  facts  observed  by  himself,  and  facts  communr 
cated  by  others  (such  others  to  be  specified),  and  be  signed 
with  name,  address,  and  date.  It  remains  valid  only  for  sever 
days.  If  defective  it  may  be  amended. 

A proper  printed  form  in  accordance  with  the  statutes  regu 
lating  the  custody  and  treatment  of  the  insane,  and  containmf 
plain  marginal  directions,  may  be  obtained  of  the  law  stationers 
It  comprises  a “Notice  of  Admission,”  to  be  signed  by  tlr 

•See  the  case  of  Nowell  v.  Williams  (‘Times,’  Nov.  W.  1879h  to 
before  Lord  Coleridge  and  a special  juij,  as  a good 
and  annoyance  that  such  legal  proceedings  inllict  on  w^e  of 

think  themselves  in  the  path  of  duty.  Heavy  «Pe“se>  and  the 
fifteen  days’  trial,  are  inflicted  on  a gentleman  who  to 

by  legal  means,  against  her  jealous  husband,  armed  with  a revolver, 
subject  of  most  dangerous  delusions. 
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perintendent  or  proprietor  of  the  asylum,  to  be  forwarded  to 
e Commissioners  of  Lunacy  within  one  clear  day  from  the 
tiout’s  reception ; an  “ order  for  the  reception  of  a private 
tient  ” addressed  to  the  proprietor  or  superintendent  of  the 
;ablishment,  and  signed  by  a person  who  specifies  his  “ degree 
relationship  (if  any)  ; ” with  a “ statement  ” containing  a 
tailed  account  of  the  patient  and  his  history  ; and,  lastly, 
0 identical  forms  of  “ Medical  Certificate,”  of  which  we  append 
:opy  (p.  238)  * 

Provision  is  made  for  the  protection  of  insane  persons  wander- 
' abroad  without  proper  care  by  16  and  17  Viet.,  sees.  67,  68, 
d 70,  which  inflict  a fine  of  lOZ.  on  medical  ofiicers  of 
fishes,  as  well  as  on  overseers  or  relieving  ofiBcers,  who,  having 
owledge,  in  any  way  obtained,  that  a lunatic  is  “ wandering 
large,”  or  not  “ under  proper  care  and  control,”  or  “ cruelly 
ated  or  neglected,”  does  not  take  measures  to  bring  the  case 
ore  a magistrate.  Additional  protection  is  afforded  to  the 
arie  person  and  to  the_  public  by  sec.  68  of  this  Act,  which 
kes  it  “ lawful  for  any  justice,  upon  its  being  made  to  appear 
turn  by  the  information  upon  oath  of  any  person  whomsoever 
t any  person  wandering  at  large  within  the  limits  of  his 
i-sdiction  is  deemed  to  be  a lunatic,  by  an  order  under  the 
d and  seal  of  such  justice,  to  require  any  constable  of  the 
ish  or  place,  or  relieving  officer  or  overseer  of  the  parish 
)re  such  person  may  be  found,  to  apprehend  him  and  brinff 
before  such  justice,”f  &c. 


the  case  of  Nowell  v.  Williams,  strongly  condemned 
T^e  medical  certificates  on  the  same  paper, 

litv  Ti!  ■nueh  valuable  information  on  the  legal  relations  of 
hoie  sub?^  t ofmedical  men  in  charge  of  asylum!,  as  weli  as  on 

^vnoie  subject  of  misoundness  ot  mind,  in  Dr.  Sankey’s ‘Lectures  on 
= ‘ Handbook  of  Law  andTunacy,-Ty  Dr 

‘ Browne,  1373.  Those  who  are  directly  interested 

>d97!Z  8Z?9^Vkt!c!p“lSa  ‘“‘I  17  Viet.  cap. 


MEDICAL  CERTIFICATE.— ScHED.  (A.)  No.  2,  Sects.  4,  5,  8,  10,  11,  12,  13. 
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PART  II. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

aSONS  FOUND  DEAD— EE AL  AND  APPA- 
EENT  DEATH— SUDDEN  DEATH— 
SUEYIVOESHIP. 

EB  the  generalheading,  the  mode  of 

acting  inquiries  concerning  persons  whose  manner  of  death 
.known,  will  be  discussed.  The  first  question  in  order  is 
■eality  of  death;  the  subject  of  Real  and  Apparent  Death 
^8  next;  then  Death,  with  the  moreimon  modes 

.ssolution;  and,  lastly.  Survivorship, 

PERSONS  FOUND  DEAD. 

the  medical 

Nrl  -7®  many  things  connected  with  the  body 

, such  as  the  position  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  the  objects 
surround  it,  which  might  be  observed  and  stated  in  evidence 
y common  witness;  but  a post-mortem  inspection,  if  re- 
(1,  must  be  entrusted  to  some  skilled  member  of  the  profes- 
t inquiry  has  two  divisions.  1.  The 

to  mrrounding  oljects.  2.  Directions  for 
erjormance  of  post-mortem  inspections  for  legal  purposes. 

KELATION  of  the  body  to  SHREOUNDma  OBJECTS. 
ilcfenTp^f\“‘‘"  to  most  cases  of  severe  illness 

1 in  P ^ Intelligent  witnesses  of  those  simple  facts 

lal  evideUrr  Hr"sho°Tf  S*""  P*’®""™Ptive  or  circiim- 

uence.  He  should  therefore,  especiallv  in  snsnipi., 

en  to  all  that  is  passing  around  him,  that  nothi^'  ca”! 
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culated  to  throw  light  on  the  cause  of  death  may  he  overlookec 
The  following  are  the  principal  points  to  be  attended  to : — 

Place  in  which  the  lody  is  found. — This  is  not  always  that  ii 
which  death  took  place;  for,  both  in  suicidal  and  homicids. 
cases,  persons  severely  wounded  may  be  able  to  move  from  th 
spot  on  which  their  injuries  were  received,  and  the  murderer  ma. 
try  to  conceal  his  crime  by  carrying  the  body  to  a distanct 
But  soldiers  on  the  field  of  battle  are  sometimes  found  on  th 
spot,  and  even  in  the  very  attitude  in  which  they  died. 

Position  and  attitude  of  the  body. — This  may  not  correspom 
with  the  cause  of  death,  as  when  the  body  of  a man  killed  by  a blo\ 
on  the  head  was  found  erect,  supported  by  a wooden  fence ; an 
murderers  often  so  dispose  of  the  bodies  of  their  victims  as  t 
make  it  appear  that  they  have  committed  suicide.  The  body  of  Sr 
Edmundhury  Godfrey,  who  was  proved  to  have  been  violent!: 
strangled,  was  found  lying  in  a ditch,  pierced  with  his  own  sworc 
and  with  his  clothes  so  arranged  as  to  create  the  belief  that  1: ' 
died  by  his  own  hand  ; and  persons  have  been  poisoned,  an 
afterwards  suspended  by  the  neck,  or  thrown  into  water.  1 
we  find  an  expression  of  angry  resistance  on  the  face,  hand 
and  body  of  the  corpse,  we  may  infer  that  death  was  tb 
issue  of  a struggle ; for  while  soldiers  killed  by  gunshot  ofte 
wear  a singularly  calm  expression  of  countenance,  those  who  ha\ 
died  in  a hand  to  hand  struggle  often  wear  an  expression  ( 
rage. 

Spot  on  which  the  body  is  found. — In  cases  of  fatal  injury  1 
the  head,  it  is  usual  to  allege  that  the  death  was  caused  by 
fall  on  some  hard  resisting  body  ; an  allegation  only  to  be  rebutte 
by  an  examination  of  the  spot.  A man  found  Ijing  dead  in 
field  with  a severe  bruise  on  the  head,  was  alleged  to  have  falle 
on  a stone  or  fragment  of  wood ; but  the  field  was  careful! 
searched,  and  no  such  object  could  be  found  near  the  spot  c 
which  the  body  lay.  In  another  case,  a small  wound  of  tb 
head,  which  had  penetrated  to  the  brain,  was  attributed  to  a fa 
on  a sharp  object,  such  as  a nail  fixed  in  the  floor;  but  the  floe 
having  been  examined,  and  no  such  object  found,  it  followed  th: 
the  wound  must  have  been  inflicted  by  a small-pointed  instn- 
ment.  The  murderer,  who  was  acquitted  through  defecti: 
medical  evidence,  confessed  that  he  had  struck  his  victim  wit 
the  point  of  a pair  of  snuffers. 

Soil  or  surface  on  which  the  body  lies.  Struggles  often  lea' 
on  the  spot  traces  which  may  be  coinpared  with  the  cloth, 
of  the  suspected  murderer  or  of  his  victim,  and  foot-prints  in  tl 
snow,  or  on  the  soil,  have  often  furnished  important  evidenc 
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In  the  case  referred  to  at  p.  23,  the  measure  of  the  foot,  the 
tread,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  sole  of  one  of  the  shoes  had 
been  patched,  corresponded  most  closely  with  the  foot  marls  ; and 
supplied  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  which  led  to  the 
conviction  of  the  murderer.  In  cases  of  murder,  followed  by 
the  attempted  suicide  of  the  murderer,  stains  of  blood  have  been 
found  on  the  floor,  and  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  of  the  perpetrator 
of  the  double  crime.* 

Position  of  Siirroicnding  Objects. — In  suicidal  cases  the  instru- 
ment of  death  is  generally  found  near  the  body  ; in  homicidal  cases 
it  is  often  removed  and  concealed.  In  death  by  the  more  active 
poisons,  the  vessel  which  contained  the  poison  is  often  found  on, 
or  close  to,  the  person.  The  correspondence  of  wounds  or  bruises 
on  a dead  body  with  the  objects  immediately  surrounding  it, 
sometimes  throws  great  light  on  the  cause  of  death.  The  Prince 
de  Conde  was  found  suspended  by  the  neck  in  his  bed-room, 
and  the  correspondence  of  certain  abrasions  on  the  legs  with  a 
heavy  chair  placed  close  to  them,  and  of  others  on  the  shoulder 
with  a projecting  part  of  the  window  to  which  he  was  suspended, 
harmonized  with  the  struggles  of  a man  suspended  during  life, 
and  justified  the  opinion  of  those  who  attributed  the  death  to 
suicide. 

The  Clothes. — Having  noted  the  place  and  spot  on  which  the 
body  lies,  its  position,  and  the  objects  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
a more  close  inspection  should  be  made  of  the  body  itself.  The 
clotlies  may  be  soiled  with  mud,  corroded  by  an  acid,  stained 
by  blood,  or  some  animal  secretion ; or  they  may  be  torn  or  cut. 
The  place  and  character  of  the  stains,  and  the  direction  of  the 
rents  or  cuts,  should  be  carefully  noted  ; and  cuts  which  traverse  , 
more  garments  than  one  should  be  compared  with  each  other, 

* I was  indebted  to  the  late  Dr.  James  Reid  for  the  following  instructive 
case,  given,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  his  own  words  : — “ I was  sent  for  one 
day  to  a man  and  his  wife,  whom  1 found  lying  in  the  same  room  with  their 
throats  eut.  The  woman  was  on  the  floor,  with  her  right  arm  extended 
under  the  bed,  and  a razor  close  to  her  right  hand.  Her  throat  was  deeply 
citt  from  ear  to  ear,  and  she  lay  in  a complete  pool  of  blood.  T he  husband, 
who  was  in  bed,  had  a wound  in  the  throat,  which  had  merely  divided  the 
trachea  without  wounding  .any  important  blood-vessel,  and  without  causing 
any  great  loss  of  blood.  When  questioned,  he  gave  the  following  account : — 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  he  was  roused  from  sleep  by  receiving  a wound 
in  the  throat  from  the  hand  of  his  wife.  The  shock,  the  wound,  and  the 
loss  of  blood  together,  had  prevented  him  from  making  any  resistance  or 
giving  any  alarm.  My  suspicions  were  aroused,  partly  by  the  man’s  manner, 
and  partly  by  observing  the  water  in  a basin  standing  in  the  room  slightly 
tmged  with  blood.  In  endeavouring  to  find  some  confirniatioTi  of  my  sus- 
picions, a thought  struck  me.  I turned  up  the  bed-clothes  and  found  the 
soles  of  the  feet  covered  with  dried  blood.  This  fact,  which  I stated  at  the 
kroner  s inquest,  was  deemed  conclusive,  hut  the  man  died  almost  at  the 
< moment  that  the  verdict  was  passed”  (G.). 
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and  with  wounds  found  on  the  body ; for  a murderer  may  tr 
to  conceal  his  crime  hy  cutting  the  clothes  after  he  has  wounde. 
the  body,  and  the  wounds  and  cuts  may  not  coincide.  Criminal 
are  being  constantly  identified  through  the  correspondence  < 
things  found  in  their  possession,  or  in  places  to  which  they  hav, 
access,  with  those  used  in  the  perpetration  of  the  crimes  then 
selves.  The  hearing  and  conduct  of  persons  in  attendance  o 
the  sick,  dying,  or  dead  should  not  he  overlooked,  especially : 
cases  of  suspected  poisoning. 

To  what  has  now  been  said  respecting  persons  found  dead, 
may  he  well  to  add  that  neither  e.xamples  nor  rules  can  do  mo; 
than  suggest  the  sort  of  inquiries  that  maj'  he  needed.  There  , 
alwa3’s  great  scope  for  individual  judgment,  foresight,  and  decisiOi'; 

II.  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  BODT. POST-MORTEM  INSPECTION  1; 

The  medical  man,  having  discharged  the  duty  of  a commt 
witness  by  noting  all  those  points  of  presumptive  or  circumsta. 
tial  evidence  which  maj’  throw  light  on  the  mode  and  cause 
death,  proceeds  to  the  examination  of  the  body  itself.  When 
is  that  of  some  person  unknown,  those  characteristics  which  m 
lead  to  its  identification  should  he  noted  down,  in  accordari 
with  instructions  given  at  p.  25.  Those  appearances  which  ser 
to  denote  the  time  of  death  (see  p.248)  should  next  be  observci 
and  then  any  external  injuries  the  body  ma^'  have  received.  | 

If  wounds,  bruises,  or  excoriations  exist,  their  nature  must 
specified,  and  their  extent  determined  by  exact  measurement.  T i 
neck,  hack,  and  limbs  should  be  examined  in  searcb  of  dislocatic  I 
or  fractures,  the  chest  compressed,  to  ascertain  whether  blood,  ^ 
any  fluid,  mixed  with  air  or  gas,  escapes  from  the  mouth  or  m ) 
trils;  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  inspected,  in  search  of  forei.i 
bodies,  or  stains  of  corrosive  poisons  ; and  the  anus  for  poisons  | 
troduced  into  the  body  by  that  opening.  In  new-born  childi  j 
the  orbits,  fontanelles,  and  nuchse  should  be  searched  for  mint ' 
wounds  inflicted  by  pointed  instruments;  and  in  women,  thepoi 
of  junction  of  the  breasts  (especially  on  the  left  side)  with  the  si  I 
of  the  chest;  and  the  organs  of  generation  in  search  of  poiso ; 
corrosive  acids,  or  wounds. 

Post-mortem  Inspection.— great  rule  to  he  observed-i 
conducting  post-mortem  inspections  for  medico-legal  purposes: 
to  examine  every  cavity  and  important  organ.  Even  when 
cause  of  death  is  quite  obvious,  it  is  well  to  observe  this  cautic 
for  if  any  part  of  the  body  have  been  left  unexamined,  the  ot)j 
tion  may  be  made  that  the  cause  of  death  might  have  been  foi 
there  or  some  disease  which  would  give  a mortal  chai-acter  to 
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ljurv  not  otherwise  fatal.  The  order  in  which  the  cavities  are 
camined  must  depend  mainly  on  the  supposed  cause  of  death.  As 
rule,  the  seat  of  injury  should  be  inspected  first,  before  the  con- 
>nts  of  the  blood-vessels  have  been  disturbed  by  the  examination 
f other  parts.  Specific  directions  for  post-mortem  examinations 
1 cases  of  rape,  delivery,  poisoning,  infanticide,  &c.,  are  given 
nder  those  heads. 

REAL  AND  APPARENT  DEATH. 

The  risk  of  being  buried  alive,  which  was  never  very  great  in 
Ingland,  has  now  disappeared,  and  is  not  likely  to  recur  unless 
1 the  improbable  event  of  some  fatal  epidemic  rendering  speedy 
itermeiit  expedient.  But  the  question  of  real  or  apparent  death 
lay  assume  practical  importance  long  before  the  usual  period  of 
iterment  arrives ; for  in  cases  of  suspended  animation,  the  adop- 
on,  neglect,  or  speedy  abandonment  of  measures  for  restoring  life 
lust  depend  on  the  previous  answer  to  the  question — Is  life 
ially  extinct  ? 

On  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  Prance,  the  practice  of  early 
iterment,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  rite  of  extreme  unction,  which 
lises  a serious  impediment  to  the  use  of  means  for  restoring  ani- 
lation,  has  given  importance  to  this  subject.  Hence  such  distin- 
uished  medical  writers  as  Winslow,  Bruhier,  and  Louis,  have 
ritten  treatises  upon  it,  and  it  has  received  some  attention  at  the 
inds  of  Mahon,  Fodere,  and  Orfila. 

There  are  three  forms  of  suspended  animation  which  may  be 
listaken  for  real  death — syncope,  asphyxia,  and  trance. 

1.  Syncope. — In  the  majority  of  instances,  the  apparent  death, 
)out  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  written,  was  merely  a pro- 
lUged  faint,  as  is  proved  by  the  success  attending  the  accidental 
nployment  of  cold  water  and  fresh  air,  the  most  efficacious 
leans  of  restoidng  those  who  have  fainted. 

The  efficacy  of  cold  water  is  attested  by  Hippocrates  in  a case 
fever;  and  by  John  Howard,  who  bears  bis  personal  testimony 
I the  restoration  of  supposed  victims  of  gaol  fever,  brought  out 
ir  burial,  on  being  washed  with  cold  water. 

Diemerbrock  and  Zaccbias  attest  the  efficacy  of  pure  cold  air  in 
ises  of  plague  ; and  well  authenticated  instances  of  recovery  after 
nall-pox  are  on  record.  An  infant  daughter  of  Henry  Laurens, 
le  first  President  of  the  American  Congress,  bad  small-pox,  and 
as  laid  out  as  dead;  but  the  window  of  the  apartment,  that  had 
-en  closed  during  the  illness,  being  thrown  open,  the  fresh  air 
!vived  her.  Such  cases  were  not  rare  before  the  time  of  Syden- 
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ham,  who  abolished  the  stifling  system  of  treating  eruptive  disease!-  b 
especially  small-pox. 

There  is  nothing  improbable,  therefore,  in  the  cases  of  recover  . 
from  apparent  death  alleged  to  have  occurred  at  the  touch  of  th  , 
scalpel,  or  under  the  flame  of  the  funeral  pyre. 

2.  Asphyxia.  — This  is  a form  of  suspended  animation  liable  t , 
be  mistaken  for  real  death,  and  only  to  be  distinguished  from  i i 
by  the  result  of  the  means  employed  for  the  recovery. 

3.  Trance. — Cases  of  suspended  animation,  not  answerin 

exactly  to  the  description  of  syncope  or  asphyxia,  occasionally  ocet  , 
in  females.  The  motionless  and  insensible  state  of  the  frame,  tl  i 
cold  surface,  and  the  apparent  suspension  of  respiration  and  ci:  >, 

culation,  combine  to  produce  a semblance  of  death,  and  tocreat.  > 
temporary  difficulty  even  for  the  medical  man. 

The  subject  of  real  and  apparent  death  would  be  incomplete 
some  notice  were  not  taken  of  those  cases  in  which  a state  of  a]  t 
parent  death  has  been  brought  about  by  an  eflbrt  of  the  wi-  i| 
That  such  cases  have  occurred  there  is  no  doubt.  A.  minutely  d , 
scribed  and  well  authenticated  instance  of  this  kind,  that  of  tl 
Honourable  Colonel  Townshend,  is  related  by  Cheyne  in  h 
‘ English  Malady.’ 

“ He  told  us  he  had  sent  for  us  to  give  him  some  account  of  ; i_ 
odd  sensation  he  had  for  some  time  observed  and  felt  in  himsel  i 
which  was,  that  composing  himself,  he  could  die  or  expire  when  b < 
pleased,  and  yet,  by  an  eflbrt,  or  somehow,  he  could  come  to  li 
again,  which,  it  seems,  he  had  sometimes  tried  before  he  had  se  . 
Ibr  us.  We  all  three  felt  his  pulse  first ; it  was  distinct,  thou| 
small  and  thready,  and  his  heart  had  its  usual  beating.  He  cor 
posed  himself  on  bis  back,  and  lay  in  a still  posture  some  timi 
while  I held  his  right  hand.  Dr.  Baynard  laid  his  hand  on  his  heai  ; 
and  Mr.  Skrine  held  a clean  looking-glass  to  his  mouth.  I fom  1 
his  pulse  sink  gradually,  till  at  last  T could  not  feel  any  by  t 
most  exact  and  nice  touch.  Dr.  Baynard  could  not  feel  the  lea 
motion  in  his  heart,  nor  Mr.  Skrine  discern  the  least  soil  of  brea 
on  the  bright  mirror  he  held  to  his  mouth.  Then  each  of  us 
turns  examined  his  arm,  heart,  and  breath,  but  could  not  by  t 
nicest  sci-utiny  discover  the  least  symptom  of  life  in  him.  _ H 
continued  about  half  an  hour.  As  we  were  going  away  (tlnnki 
him  dead),  we  observed  some  motion  about  the  body,  and  up 
examination  found  his  pulse  and  the  motion  of  his  heart  gradua 
returning ; he  began  to  breathe  gently,  and  speak  softly.  \ 
experiment  was  made  in  the  morning,  and  he  died  in  the  evemr 
On  opening  the  body  nothing  was  discovered  but  disease  ot 
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(luey,  for  which  he  had  long  been  under  medical  treatment,  all 
e other  viscera  being  perfectly  sound. 

This  case  of  Colonel  Townshend  is  not  only  curious  but  instruc- 
je,  for  it  shows  that  there  is  at  least  one  state  of  system  so  nearly 
sembling  death  as  even  to  deceive  medical  men,  distinguishable 
am  real  death  only  by  the  continuance  of  animal  heat,  the  ab- 
nce  of  rigidity,  and  the  success  of  the  means  of  restoration, 
tiis  fact  also  admits  of  practical  application ; for  it  teaches  us  not 
istily  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  resuscitate  those  who  have 
eined  to  perish  by  syncope  or  asphyxia,  by  hsemorrhage,  shock, 
n-stroke,  drowning,  and  the  several  forms  of  suffocation. 

Signs  of  Death. — Of  the  signs  of  death  insisted  upon  by 
ithors  some  are  trivial  and  inconclusive,  others  of  considerable 
iportance,  both  as  signs,  and  as  means  of  forming  a judgment  of 
le  time  that  life  has  been  extinct.  To  the  first  class  belong  the 
^ssation  of  the  Circulation  and  Hespiration ; the  Absence  of 
iise  and  Motion ; the  Facies  Mippocratica ; the  State  of  the 
lie;  the  State  of  the  SJcin ; anCi  the  Extinction  of  Muscular 
ritahility.  To  the  latter  class  belong  the  Extinction  of  Animal 
eat;  Cadaveric  Eigidity  ; Hypostasis  ; and  Futref action. 
Cessation  of  the  Circulation. — If  no  pulse  can  be  felt  at  the 
■ist  and  the  beat  of  the  heart  can  neither  be  felt  nor  heard  with 
e stethoscope,  we  may  assume  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
s ceased,  though  some  feeble  movements  of  the  heart  may  have 
saped  observation.  The  absolute  cessation  of  the  heart’s  action 
ay  be  taken  as  a sure  sign  of  deith.  But  the  difficulty  is  to 
certain  this  beyond  the  readh  of  doubt.  It  is  not  enough  to  feel 
' the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  for,  as  in  Colonel  Townshend’s  case,  even 
jperienceJ  medical  men  might  be  unable  to  detect  the  pulsations. 
Id  conclude  that  the  heart  had  ceased  to  beat.  The  stethoscope 
^st  be  applied  by  an  experienced  person  for  several  seconds,  re- 
lated at  short  intervals,  before  it  can  be  said  with  certainty  that 
fie  heart  has  ceased  to  beat.  But  if  the  heart  does  not  beat  for 
je  minutes,  we  may  conclude  that  death  is  certain.  The  apparent 
lath  of  the  Indian  fakirs  is  much  more  remarkable  than  that  of 
l^lonel  Townshend ; but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  them 
|te  heart  ceases  to  beat,  though  the  vital  processes  may  be  reduced 
I the  lowest  ebb. 

I Seeing  the  difficulty  attending  the  use  of  the  stethoscope  by 

! instructed  persons,  Magnus  has  proposed  an  ingenious  method 
ascertaiuing  whether  the  circulation  has  or  has  not  ceased.  A 
ature  is  to  be  applied  to  a finger,  when,  if  there  is  life,  a 
Jodless  ring  shows  itself  round  the  seat  of  the  ligature. 
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and  a gradually  increasing  redness  and  lividity  in  the  p:i 
beyond. 

Cessation  of  the  Respiration. — The  circulation  and  respirati 
are  so  connected,  that  what  is  trueof  the  one  is  likely  tobetrue 
the  other.  The  tests  of  respiration — the  looking-glass  and  feath 
held  to  the  mouth,  and  the  cup  of  water  placed  on  the  chest 
abdomen — are  at  least  as  delicate  as  those  by  which  we  seek  to  ci 
terrainethe  continuance  of  the  heart’s  action.  It  is  scarcely  pos 
ble  thatrespiration,however  feeble,  should  escape  detection  by  su- 
means;  yet  in  the  case  of  Colonel  Townshend,  the  glass  remain 
for  a long  period  unsoiled,  and  no  sign  of  respiration  could 
detected.  Hence  it  maybe  inferred  that  the  suspension  of  the  r 
piration  is  not  a sure  sign  of  death.  But  the  joint  cessation  of  t 
respiration  and  circulation,  properly  ascertained,  would  prove  t 
fact  of  death. 

These  signs  are  confirmed  by  the  following,  which,  though  ii 
of  themselves  conclusive,  support  each  other. 

A-bsence  of  Sense  and  Motion. — This  is  common  to  suspendij 
animation  and  real  death ; and  therefore  uncertain.  The  cot 
bination  is  not  rare  in  hysteric  females,  and  in  the  uiesmei 
slumber;  but  in  these  cases  the  functions  of  circulation  a 
respiration  go  on  uninterruptedly,  often  combined  with  a vibn 
ing  movement  of  the  eyelid. 

The  Facies  Hippocratioa. — This  peculiar  expression  of  couni 
nance,  combining  the  sunken  eye,  sharp  nose,  pointed  cb 
hollow  temple,  prominent  cheek-bone,  projecting  ear,  a 
wrinkled  brow ; the  dry  livid  skin,  and  the  white  powdered  k 
of  the  nostrils  and  eyebrows ; is  a trivial  and  unsafe  sign  of  dea 
open  to  the  serious  objections ; — 1.  That  it  is  nearly  always  abse 
in  cases  of  sudden  death,  and  in  the  victims  of  acute  disea 
2.  That  it  is  present  in  the  dying  as  well  as  the  dead,  and  ev 
in  cases  that  recover.  3.  That  it  may  be  brought  about  b\ 
strong  impression  of  danger,  the  apprehension  of  a dread 
punishment,  or  the  anticipation  of  certain  death.  And  4.  Ul 
where  it  exists,  it  does  not  long  survive  the  extinction  of  life. 

State  of  the  Fpe.—A  tenacious  glairy  mucus  on  the  conjui 
tiva  causing  a loss  of  transparency,  and  a collapsed  and  wriukl 
cornea,  are  among  the  best  and  earliest  of  the  trivial  signs 
death.  But  they  are  not  conclusive ; for,  on  the  one  hand, 
conjunctiva  may  be  invested  by  a mucous  film  and  the  eye  gr- 
dim  in  the  living,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  death  from  apople- 
carbonic  acid,  and  prussic  acid,  the  eyes  may  continue  brillif 
and  prominent  for  a long  time.  Putrefaction,  too,  or  a eriiic 
introduced  into  the  stomach,  by  distending  the  body  witn  g 
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!nds  blood  to  the  head,  and  makes  the  eyes  brilliant  and  promi- 
ent.  (Nysten.)  * 

State  of  the  Skin. — Pallor,  owing  to  absence  of  circulation  ; 
vid  discolorations,  due  to  the  subsidence  of  the  blood;  and 
)ss  of  elasticity,  have  been  mentioned  among  the  signs  of  death, 
allor  may  e-vist  during  life,  and  be  absent  in  several  forms  of 
eath,  especially  in  death  from  suffocation,  and  livid  discolora- 
ons  are  common  in  aged  and  feeble  persons  in  depending  parts 
f the  body.  But  loss  of  elasticity  is  a valuable  sign,  and  one 
;ry  early  developed. 

Extinction  of  Muscular  Irritability. — This  test  was  first  pro- 
3sed  by  Nysten  ; and  is  a certain  sign  of  death.  If  a healthy 
luscle  be  laid  bare  and  tested  by  puncture  or  by  electricity,  and 
lere  is  no  contraction,  the  body  is  dead  ; but  its  contraction 
ould  be  a proof  either  of  life  or  only  recent  death.  Rosenthal 
is  recently  advocated  it  both  as  a sign  and  as  a means  of  deter- 
ining  approximately  the  date  of  the  death.  He  states  that  the 
ectric  excitability  may  continue  three  hours  after  death.  If 
exists,  it  indicates  either  life  or  recent  death  ; and  if  it  lasts 
ore  than  three  hours  after  life  is  supposed  to  be  extinct  it 
idicates  its  persistence.  By  this  method  he  diagnosed  a case  of 
)parent  death  fortjf-four  hours  after  the  person  was  supposed  to 
ive  died,  and  so  prevented  premature  interment. 

Among  the  trivial  signs  of  death,  the  flexure  of  the  thumb 
:ross  the  palm  of  the  hand  may  be  mentioned.  It  assumes  this 
jsition  before  cadaveric  rigidity  comes  on,  but  it  is  similarly  con- 
acted  during  life  in  certain  spasmodic  affections.  The  immobility 
the  pupil,  the  absence  of  vital  reaction  in  the  skin  to  irritants, 
c.,  can  only  be  regarded  as  of  value  when  taken  in  conjunction 
' ith  the  more  important  indications  above  mentioned. 

The  foregoing  signs  do  not  supply  the  means  of  determining 
3w  long  life  has  ceased.  But  the  extinction  of  animal  heat, 
gidity,  and  putrefaction,  being  both  certain  signs  of  death,  and 
leans  of  determining,  with  more  or  less  precision,  the  time  at 
Inch  death  took  place,  must  be  examined  more  closely. 

*,  Owing  to  the  cessation  of  the  circulation,  the  eyeball  loses  its  tension, 
'll  if  examined  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  is  seen  to  have  a 

liowish  white  hue  instead  of  the  rosy  tint  of  life.  Lareliert  attaches  some 
iportance  to  a cadaveric  imbibition  of  the  sclerotic,  which,  at  a variable 
•nod  after  death,  begins  to  show  a dark  discoloration,  first  on  the  external 
pect,  and  afterwards  on  the  internal  aspect  of  the  globe,  the  two  spots 
aoually  growing  so  as  to  form  the  segment  of  an  ellipse  with  the  cou- 
*xity  UownwardB. 


‘ Archives  Qdn.  do  Med.,  June,  1882. 
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SIGNS  OF  DEATH  WHICH  AEE  ALSO  MEANS  OF  DETEKMI.MKO 
HOW  LONG  LIFE  HAS  BEEN  EXTINCT. 

JExtinction  of  Animal  Heat. — The  temperature  of  the  body  is 
closely  dependent  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood ; so  that  when 
this  ceases,  in  a part  or  in  the  entire  frame,  that  part,  or  the 
whole  body,  soon  becomes  cold.  Hence  the  extremities  frrow 
cold  before  death  ; and  even  the  internal  parts,  as  is  shown  by  the 
coldness  of  the  breath;  and  at  length,  when  life  is  extinct,  every 
part  becomes  cold.  But  as,  on  the  one  hand,  great  coldness  is 
often  present  during  life,  and  in  cases  of  suspended  animation, 
and,  on  the  other,  after  sudden  and  violent  death  the  body  often 
parts  with  its  heat  very  slowly,  the  value  of  this  sign  is  limited. 
Mere  superficial  coldness,  as  in  collapse,  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  death  cooling,  for  there  may  be  a high  internal  temperature 
with  a very  low  external  one.  After  death  the  body  parts  with 
its  internal  heat  by  radiation,  so  that  the  superficial  temperature 
may  rise  above  that  which,  existed  before  death.  Usually  there 
is  no  further  generation  of  heat  when  life  is  extinct,  but  in  cer- 
tain cases,  as  in  death  from  cholera,  yellow-fever,  and  some 
cerebro-spinal  diseases,  the  temperature  of  the  dead  body  has 
been  observed  to  rise  considerably  above  the  normal  temperature 
of  life ; and  Mr.  Savory  has  shown  that  in  a rabbit  and  dog 
killed  by  strychnia,  the  temperature  rose  one  or  two  degrees  after 
life  was  extinct. 

Nor  is  the  extinction  of  animal  heat  a sure  means  of  determin-  \ 
ing  the  time  of  death;  for  the  rate  of  cooling  varies  with  the  age, 
the  cause  of  death,  the  treatment  of  the  body  itself,  and  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  ; so  that  the  period  of  cooling  may  vary 
from  two  or  three  hours  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  may  even 
extend  to  upwards  of  four  days. 

The  body  cools  slowly  when  clothed  and  exposed  to  a warm, 
still  atmosphere,  quickly  when  exposed  naked  to  a draft  of  cold 
air.  It  parts  with  its  heat  more  speedily  in  water  than  in  air. 
Age,  emaciation,  and  death  by  haemorrhage  or  chronic  disease, 
favour  the  cooling ; youth  and  vigour,  corpulence,  and  acute 
disease  or  speedy  death  retard  it.  In  persons  dying  of  the  same 
disease,  the  extinction  of  animal  heat  is,  as  the 

rapidity  with  which  it  proves  fatal.  In  chronic  diseases,  the  Ixxly 
parts  with  much  of  its  heat  during  life. 

Some  important  medico-legal  cases  which  have  lately  occnrretl 
(Cases  of  Hopley,  1860,  Doidge,  Gardner  the  Sweep,  and  Jcsw 
M'Pherson,  1862),  have  shown  the  necessity  of  examining  this 
subject  more  closely,  with  a view,  if  possible,  of  determining  the 
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e of  cooling  of  the  dead  body,  and  the  time  of  death.  Ao- 
(lingly  Drs.  Taylor  and  Wilks  have  recorded  a series  of 
ervations  on  bodies  transferred  from  the  wards  of  Guy’s 
spital  to  the  dead-honse.  Out  of  100  observations  so  made, 
are  available  for  a philosophical  inquiry,  and  the  facts,  when 
imitted  to  careful  examination  and  analysis,  are  found  to  yield 
le  instructive  results.  The  bodies,  when  removed  from  the 
:ds  to  the  dead-house,  were  placed  in  an  open  shell,  and 
ered'only  with  a shirt,  shift,  or  sheet ; and  from  the  time  of 
osit  in  the  dead-house  the  temperature  of  the  skin  of  the 
omen  was  ascertained  at  various  successive  intervals,  by  tbe 
rmometer.  70  complete  observations,  recording  the  tempe- 
ire  of  the  wards  and  dead-house,  as  well  as  of  the  body,  and 
ending  from  February  to  June,  1863,  gave  for  the  wards  a 
ge  from  50°  to  63°  Fahr.,  and  for  the  dead-house  from  38° 
59°.  Though  several  of  the  observations  extended  to  from 
to  20  hours,  the  body,  in  no  case,  fell  to  tbe  temperature  of 
air,  the  nearest  approach  to  it  being  in  the  case  of  a girl  set. 
who  died  of  phthisis,  and  in  whom  16  hours  after  death  the 
peratnre  of  the  body  had  fallen  to  52°,  that  of  the  dead-house 
ig  48°.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  cooling  of  the  body,  even 
:n  covered  only  by  a single  layer  of  cotton  or  linen,  is  a very 
' process,  and  that  in  the  case  of  a body  clothed,  or  in  bed, 
in  a room  of  moderate  temperature,  it  would  be  unreasonable 
xpect  the  cooling  of  the  body  till  the  lapse  of  upwards  of  24 
■s  at  the  very  least.  It  ought  also  to  be  understood  that  the 
perature  of  the  body,  when  first  ascertained  two  hours  alter 
h,  in  18  instances  presented  a maximum  of  88°,  a minimum 
6°,  and  a mean  of  83° ; also  that  on  an  average  the  rate  of 
ing  is  about  one  degree  per  hour.  If  then,  in  any  case,  we 
me  the  temperature  of  the  abdomen  at  death  to  have  been 


and  the  temperature  of  the  air  60°,  it  would  not  be  reason- 
to  expect  the  temperature  of  the  abdomen  to  have  fallen  to 
of  the  air  till  the  lapse  of  at  least  30  hours.  These  state- 
ts  are  the  result  of  an  analysis  which  we  have  made  of  the 
■ contained  in  the  tables  * (G.).  But  these  facts  and  in- 
flces  must  be  applied  to  individual  cases  with  great  caution  ; 
Vot  only  have  we  every  variety  of  cause  of  death  (both 

(ise  and  accident),  but  an  unusual  exposure  to  the  air  and  a 
^qiient  rate  of  cooling,  which  though  on  an  average  about  a 
ee  an  hour,  was  in  some  cases  as  low  as  i°,  and  in  others  as 
as  2°,  3°,  or  even  4°. 


■pn  the  Cooling 
tr  and  I)r.  WUlis 


of  tho  Human  Body  after  Death.  By  Dr.  Alfred 
: ‘ Guy’s  Hospital  Kcports,’  Oct.  1S83,  p.  18-1. 
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By  extracting  from  the  tables  the  cases  of  death  by  accideni 
eight  in  number,  assuming  the  rate  of  cooling  from  the  period  c 
death  to  the  date  of  the  first  observation  to  have  been  equal  t 
that  subsequently  ascertained,  and  disregarding  the  ascertnine 
temperature  of  the  dead-house,  I have  obtained  the  followinji 
figures  as  applicable  to  death  by  violence,  followed  by  free  ex 
posure  of  the  body  to  the  air  with  a single  light  covering 
average  temperature  of  abdomen  at  death,  83° ; range  of  tempc 
rature  of  abdomen  at  death,  79° — 89°  ; rate  of  cooling  per  bom 


about  1°,  or  approximatively  13°  in  11  hours.  These  are  tli 


most  precise  data  we  now  possess  applicable  to  cases  of  violen 
death  ; and  we  cannot  appro-ximato  nearer  to  the  truth  than  b 
assuming  a temperature  at  death  of  83°,  and  a rate  of  coolin 
per  hour  of  more  than  one  degree  if  the  body  is  exposed,  or  les 
than  one  degree  if  it  is  clothed.  This  is  confirmed  also  by  th 
observations  of  Letheby  * who  found  in  the  bodies  of  adult  male! 
with  a surrounding  temperature  of  55° — 57°  Pahr.,  the  axillar 
temperature  14°  Fahr.,  and  the  rectal  temperature  18°  Fahi 
higher  than  the  air,  so  long  as  from  20 — 24  hours  after  death,  ; 

The  use  of  the  thermometer  may  be  very  properly  insisted  o 
ill  every  case,  as  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  sensations  c- 
the  observer ; and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  very  ineorreo 
inferences  may  be  drawn  from  the  sensation  of  cold  as  imparte 
to  the  warm  hand  of  an  observer  on  touching  the  hands  or  fee  ^ 
the  nose  or  ears,  of  a corpse  recently  dead.  A man  must  havj 
little  experience  of  living  bodies  who  does  not  know  what  a sei 
sation  of  icy  coolness  may  be  imparted  to  a warm  hand  by  contai 
with  the  hands  or  feet  of  another. 

Cadaveric  Rigidity — Rigor  Mortis. — For  some  time  aftf 
somatic  death  the  muscles  retain  their  irritability  and  contract 
stimulated.  The  extreme  duration  of  this  irritability  does  not ! 
a rule  extend  beyond  two  or  three  hours,  and  when  it  ceasi 
cadaveric  rigidity  sets  in.  Before,  however,  rigidity  becomi 
marked,  the  irritability  of  the  muscle  may  be  restored  by  tl 
injection  of  defibrinated  arterial  blood  or  aerated  venous  blot 
through  the  vessels. 

The  irritability  lasts  longer  in  a low  temperature  than  ■ 
higher  one.  Muscles  become  rigid  at  high  temperatures- 
46°  C.  in  the  case  of  frogs,  and  50°  C.  in  the  case  of  maninial 
This  heat  rigidity  is  essentially  the  same  as  death  rigidity.  K'g' 
mortis  is  due  to  the  coagulation  of  the  muscle  plasma  and  t 
formation  of  myosin  or  muscle  fibrin. 


• Woodman  and  Tidy’s  ‘Forensic  Med.,’  p.  17  (note). 
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The  mnsele,  formerly  very  elastic,  becomes  firm  and  non-elastic, 
the  rigidity  be  overcome  by  forcible  e.\tension  of  the  limb,  it 
les  not  return.  Comparatively  little  shortening  takes  place  in 
e rigid  muscle,  and  cadaveric  rigidity  occurs  in  all  positions  of 
e trunk  and  limbs  without  changing  those  positions. 

It  is  entirely  independent  of  the  nervous  system,  for  it  comes 
in  muscles  whose  nerves  have  been  severed,  and  in  paralysed 
abs  if  the  contractility  of  the  muscles  has  not  previously  been 
t.  Rigor  mortis  occurs  iii  the  various  muscles  in  a certain 
finite  order.  It  shows  itself  first  in  the  neck  and  lower  jaw, 
en  in  the  face,  next  in  the  chest  and  upper  extremities,  and 
itly  in  the  lower  extremities.*  It  disappears  in  the  same  order 
which  it  sets  in,  so  that  the  lower  extremities  may  be  found 
;id,  while  the  trunk  and  upper  limbs  have  become  relaxed, 
gor  mortis  gives  way  to  putrefactive  changes. 

The  time  of  its  occurrence,  and  length  of  duration,  are  ex- 
dingly  variable. 

It  may  even  set  in  before  the  heart  has  ceased  to  beat.  On 
3 other  hand,  it  may  be  delayed  for  twenty-four  hours  or  more  ; 
d it  may  last  for  a few  minutes  or  for  several  days. 

It  occurs  on  the  average  within  six  hours,  and  lasts  from  six- 
n to  twenty-four.  The  experiments  of  Rrown-Sequardf  have 
'Own  much  light  on  the  causes  of  variation. 

From  these  researches  it  appears  that  whatever  exhausts  or 
iresses  the  muscular  irritability  during  life,  favours  the  early 
urrence  of  rigidity.  Exhaustion  of  tlie  muscles  by  repeated 
ctrical  shocks,  or  by  violent  muscular  exertion,  causes  rigidity 
appear  early.  It  sets  in  rapidly  in  animals  over-driven  or 
ated  to  death,  in  soldiers  killed  late  in  battle,  and  in  persons 
lausted  by  convulsions  (Savory).  Though  as  a rule  there  is  a 
iod  of  relaxation  before  rigidity  sets  in,  it  would  seem  that 
ler  certain  circumstances  the  muscles  become  rigid  and  fixed 
the  exact  position  assumed  at  the  moment  of  death.  The 
mic  spasms  of  strychnia  poisoning  have  been  observed  to  pass 
ectly  into  cadaveric  rigidity. 

This  immediate  setting  in  of  rigor  mortis  has  sometimes  been 
^ed  “ cadaveric  spasm.”  It  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence  in 
Jes  of  violent  and  sudden  death,  especially  when  there  has  been 
kt  nervous  excitement.  It  has  been  specially  observed  in  some 
PS  of  death  in  battle,  in  which  the  very  attitude  and  expres- 

The  order  stated  agrees  with  the  various  ob.servations  of  Casper,  Nysteii 

-J™®-  1*^82)  thinks  the  lower 

1(1.-*  ®®®eaie  rigid  before  the  upper. 

iun  «d"“  Muscular  Irritability,  Cadaveric  Rigidity,  and  Putre- 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,'  1881. 
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sion  at  the  moment  of  death  are  retained,  and  weapons  are  found 
grasped  in  the  hand.  And  as  the  soldier  will  be  found  grasping 
his  rifle  in  the  act  of  taking  aim,  so  will  the  suicide  or  murderedf 
person  be  found  clutching  the  object  he  held  the  moment  before. 

This  fact  is  of  great  importance  in  a medico-legal  point  of  view. 
Thus  a razor  or  pistol  found  firmly  grasped  in  the  hand  of  a dead 
man  is  of  itself  a strong  presumption  of  suicide,  for  it  cannot  be 
successfully  imitated  by  a murderer.  Rigidity  sets  in  early  after  ;j 
death  by  lingering  diseases,  accompanied  by  general  exhaustion, ; 
such  as  continued  fevers,  consumption,  cholera,  scurvy,  and  the  j L 
asthenia  of  old  age.  In  the  feebly  developed  muscles  of  new-born-  " 
children,  also,  rigidity  sets  in  early. 

On  the  other  hand,  rigidity  occurs  late  in  cases  of  death  in  full  t 
muscular  vigour.  It  is  slow  in  showing  itself  in  death  from 
apoplexy,  haemorrhage,  wounds  of  the  heart,  decapitation,  injury 
of  the  medulla,  and  also  in  death  by  asphyxia.  So  also  in  death 
by  rapidly  fatal  affections,  such  as  acute  inflammation  of  the 
viscera  from  irritant  poisons — provided  they  have  no  specific  action 
on  muscular  tissue. 

As  regards  its  duration,  it  may  be  stated  as  a general  rule  that 
if  it  sets  in  early  it  passes  off  quickly,  and  if  it  sets  in  late,  it 
lasts  long.  To  this,  however,  there  are  some  very  important  ex- 
ceptions. 

In  some  cases  in  which  it  sets  in  and  passes  off  qiiickly,  it  has  i 
been  supposed  that  cadaveric  rigidity  does  not  occur  at  all.- 
Hunter  believed  that  in  death  from  lightning,  rigidity  does  not 
occur.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  true,  for  in  many  cases  of 
death  from  lightning  rigidity  is  well  marked,  and  bodies  are  not 
unfrequently  found  rigid  in  the  attitude  in  which  they  were 
struck.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  may  have  set  in  and  passed- 
off  so  quickly  as  not  to  attract  observation.  This  seems  to  be  true 
also  of  some  cases  of  narcotic  poisoning,  in  xvhich,  according  to  ' i 
Casper,  it  is  absent.  In  many  cases  in  which  rigidity  sets  in  ■ 
early,  it  has  entirely  disappeared  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  hours.  ^ 

In  those  cases  in  which  rigidity  is  delayed,  it  is  often  present 
for  several  days.  Thus  in  a case  of  suffocation  observed  by 
Nysten,  rigidity  did  not  set  in  for  sixteen  hours,  and  lasted 
seven  days.  Similarly,  Brown-Sequard  found  that  ri^dity 
in  cases  of  death  from  asphyxia  or  decapitation  did  not  set  in  on 
the  aver.age  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  lasted  more  than  a week, 
even  when  the  weather  was  warm.  Taylor  relates  a case  where 
the  body  of  a man  who  died  of  apoplexy  was  exhumed  tbrM 
weeks  after,  in  the  month  of  January.  Even  at  that  period  t 
limbs  were  so  rigid  that  it  required  considerable  force  to  nn 
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A low  temperature  is  favourable  to  the  persistence  of 
idity ; so  also,  according  to  Casper,  is  recent  indulgence  in 
rits.  In  those  cases  where  rigidity  lasts  longest,  it  may  be 
ind  to  coexist  with  putrefactive  changes. 

As  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  when  it  sets  in  early  it  passes  oft’ 
ickly  must  be  mentioned  the  rigidity  of  strychnia  poisoning,  and 
ny  cases  of  cadaveric  spasm..  In  these,  though  it  sets  in  early, 
'idity  is  often  extremely  pronounced  and  persistent. 

Cadaveric  rigidity  can  scarcely  be  compared  with  the  rigidity 
freezing,  or  with  tonic  vital  contraction.  A frozen  body  is 
iformly  stiff  throughout,  and  crackles  if  gently  bent,  whereas 
cadaveric  rigidity  there  is  always  a certain  degree  of  mobility 
thc  joints. 

Ihe  rigidity  present  during  life  in  such  diseases  as  catalepsy 
1 tetanus,  is  readily  distinguished  from  cadaveric  rigidity  by 
cibly  bending  the  limb : if  due  to  a vital  contraction,  it  re- 
nesits  position,  which  does  not  happen  in  the  rigidity  of  death. 
Rigidity,  then,  is  a certain  sign  of  death,  and  not  to  be  con- 
nded  with  any  state  of  the  living  body ; and  as  it  supervenes 
er  the  extinction  of  muscular  irritability,  it  is  a sure  indication 
the  hopelessness  of  attempts  at  resuscitation. 

Cadaveric  Lividity,  or  Hypostasis. — This,  too,  is  an  infallible 
a of  death,  scarcely  requiring  to  be  distinguished  from  any 
idition  of  the  living  body. 

In  the  interval  between  the  extinction  of  life  and  the  com- 
ncement  of  putrefraction,  the  body  falls  more  and  more  under 
influence  of  physical  laws.  The  skin  loses  its  elasticity,  and 
flesh  its  firmness,  and  the  blood,  which  was  equally  distributed, 

’ gravitates  towards  the  most  depending  parts.  Hence  the 
2ness  of  some  parts  and  the  deep  violet  tint  of  others,  the 
■oloration  of  the  occiput  and  back,  and  of  the  lowest  lying 
ts  of  the  intestines,  lungs,  and  brain.  These  discoloured 
ches  begin  to  form,  on  an  average,  from  8 to  12  hours  after 
th,  and  their  seat  is  determined  by  the  posture  of  the  body. 

' ® placed  on  the  face,  they  will  occupy  the  anterior  part 

the  body  and  of  the  viscera,  and  after  liypostascs  have 
lied  on  the  back,  if  the  body  be  turned  while  still  warm,  and 
pre  the  blood  has  coagulated,  they  will  disappear.  These 
fo  orations  are  often  very  extensive,  and  when  the  body  lies 
a smooth  surface,  uniform  in  tint;  but  if  the  surface  is  un- 
a they  are  interrupted  and  irregular.  The  pressure  of  the 
cs  produces  the  same  effect ; so  that  a careless  observer 
mistake  the  marks  of  clothes  fastened  round  the  neck  for 
cnect  of  strangulation,  or  isolated  patches  for  severe  bruises 
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The  extent  and  amount  of  discoloration  are  proportioned  to  , 
the  quantity  of  the  blood,  so  that  its  prevalence  through  the  < 
whole  body  indicates  a general  fulness  of  the  vascular  system, 
and  vice  veTsd.  Sudden  death,  unattended  by  loss  of  blood,  is 
characterized  by  extensive  lividity;  but  lividity  is  not  absent 
even  in  cases  of  death  from  limmorrhage. 

This  subsidence  of  the  blood  explains  the  diminished  intensity 
of  colour  in  parts  which  had  been  the  seat  of  the  less  severe 
and  more  ditfuse  forms  of  Inflammation.  I>ut  the  appearances 
produced  by  such  acute  inflammation  as  follows  burns  and  scalds, 
blisters,  and  strong  friction,  and  the  action  of  the  more  violent 
irritant  poisons  on  the  internal  parts,  are  permanent,  and  quite 
distinct  in  the  dead  body. 

Cadaveric  lividity  must  not  be  mistaken  for  ecchymosis  or 
extravasation  into  the  cutaneous  tissues,  the  result  of  injury. 
They  are  easily  distinguished  from  each  other  by  making  an 
incision  into  the  discoloured  spot.  In  hypostasis  the  cut  surfaces' 
will  exhibit  a few  funota  cruenta,  or  bloody  points,  which  are 
the  open  mouths  of  small  blood-vessels,  while  in  ecchymosis  the 
blood  will  be  found  diffused  into  the  cutaneous  tissues. 

As  hypostasis  consists  simply  in  the  gravitation  of  the  blood, 
whether  in  the  skin  or  in  the  viscera,  it  is  important  when  it 
occurs  in  the  internal  parts  that  it  should  not  be  mis  aken  for  in- 
flammation, as  has  happened  in  reference  to  the  brain,  lungs,. 

and  intestinal  canal.  p n 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  of  the  subsidence  of  the  blood 
we  must  notice  the  coagulation  and  consequent  ^ep^iration  o 
the  constituents  of  the  blood  which  takes  place  after  death. 
This  subject,  recently  much  investigated  by 
ably  treated  by  Sir  James  Taget,  in  a Paper  published  many 
years  since,*  in  which  he  shows  that  the  blood  contained  in  anj 
Lity  or  vessel  of  the  body  at  the  time  of  death  coagulate  • 
it  would  do  if  drawn  into  a basin,  or  other  vessel,  during  hfe, 
that  the  part  of  the  blood  which  occupies  the  highest  pos 
lion  in  thi  body,  like  the  huffy  coat  of  inflammation  m We^ 
drawn  during  life,  is  least  coloured,  and  that  which  lies 
most;  that  such  highest  portion  may  be  like  a Jy, 

ielly  while  the  lowest  has  a deep  blue  or  black  coloiii , 
post-mortem  separation  is  distinguishable  from  t • 

during  life,  inasmuch  as  U.e  latter  adhere  lajeis  (as  « 


, inasmucu  as  unc  ---  ..  • _ j 

sac  of  an  aneurism)  to  the  containing  cavity  or  vessel  , 
lastly,  that  in  most  cases  the  blood  does  not  coagulate 


On  the  Coagulation  of  the  Blood  after  Death : ‘ London  Medical  Ga«tte 
vol.  xxvii.  p.  613. 
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y till  the  lapse  of  from  four  to  six,  eight,  or  more  hours,  but 
coagulates  within  a few  minutes  of  being  let  out  of  the 
lels.  Sir  James  shows  that  these  phenomena  of  post-mortem 
[ulation  may  have  a practical  application  in  determining  the 
ure  in  which  the  body  was  left  for  some  time  after  death ; 
he  gives  in  illustration  the  case  of  a man  suffering  from 
sssive  dyspnoea,  who  died  sitting  up  with  his  head  resting  on 
knees,  and  so  remained  for  three  or  four  hours  after  death. 

relative  position  of  the  constituents  of  the  coagula,  the 
;rse  of  that  usually  observed,  justified  the  opinion  expressed 
ire  the  facts  of  the  case  were  known  to  Sir  James,  that  the 
y had  not  been  laid  out  in  the  usual  manner, 
lesides  these  discolorations  due  to  the  blood  following  the 
rse  of  the  vessels,  there  are  others  due  to  transudation, 
s the  parts  in  contact  with  the  gall-bladder  are  deeply  tinged 
I bile. 

Putrefaction. — ^The  chronological  sequence  of  the  phenomena 
•acteristic  of  putrefiiction,  both  externally  and  internally,  has 
1 minutely  described  by  Casper,  and  may  afford  some  indica- 
of  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  death. 
external  J?henoniena. — J'he  first  sign  is  the  well-known  green- 
discoloration  of  the  abdomen,  which  may  take  place  in  from 
to  three  days  after  death,  when  also  the  eyeball  becomes 
, and  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger.  After  three  to  five 
the  green  coloration  has  become  deeper,  and  spread  over  the 
re  abdomen ; the  genitals  present  a dirty  brown-green  appear- 
;,  and  large  or  small  patches  of  green  make  their  appearance 
)Cher  parts,  particularly  on  the  back,  lower  extremities,  neck, 
sides  of  the  chest.  Gas  is  developed  in  the  abdomen,  and 
es  a quantity  of  bloody  froth  from  the  mouth  and  nose, 
ibout  eight  to  ten  days  the  discoloration  has  become  darker, 
the  strong  odour  of  putrefaction  is  well  developed.  The 
■omen  is  distended  with  gas.  The  cornea  has  fallen  in  and 
ime  concave.  The  sphincter  ani  is  relaxed.  In  certain  parts 
he  body  the  cutaneous  veins  are  seen  as  red  cords  in  the 
st  of  patches  of  paler  colour.  Fourteen  to  twenty  days  after 
h,  the  body  has  become  greenish-brown  throughout;  the 
ermis  is  raised  and  peels  of}’  in  patches ; the  abdomen  and 
« are  blown  up;  and  the  cellular  tissue  is  inflated,  so 
the  body  has  a gigantic  appearance,  and  the  features  are 
pletely  obliterated.  The  penis  is  enormously  swollen.  The 
are  loose  and  easily  detached.  The  hair  is  also  loose  and 
y pulled  out. 

he  subsequent  progress  of  putrefaction  varies  with  the  tem- 
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perature,  and  the  medium  in  which  the  body  lies.  Thus  a bod 
far  advanced  in  putrefaction,  “ at  the  expiration  of  one  raontl 
cannot  with  certainty  be  distinguished  from  onu  {ccBteris 'paribn! 
at  the  end  of  3-5  months.”  (Casper.) 

The  next  stage  is  that  of  Colliquative  Putrefaction. 

The  thorax  and  abdomen  have  hurst.  The  sutures  of  the  ska' 
yield.  The  orbits  are  empty,  and  the  liquefied  tissues  leave  tl 
bones  exposed.  These  separate,  the  ligaments  being  at  lengtj 
destroyed. 

Internal  'phenomena. — These  first  show  themselves  in  tl 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  which,  in  from  3- 
days  in  summer,  and  6—8  days  in  winter,  assumes  first  a dirt 
cherry-red  or  brownish -red  colour,  and  then  an  olive-green. 

The  rate  of  putrefaction  in  the  internal  organs  varies  greatly: 

The  sto'maoh  : In  horn  four  to  six  days  after  death  dirty-r( 
patches  appear  on  the  posterior  wall,  and  gradually  extend  ovi 
the  whole  interior.  The  raucous  membrane  becomes  soft  an 
pulpy.  These  changes  ai’e  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  effects  > 
corrosive  poisons. 

The  intestines  follow  next,  and  then  the  spleen;  then  tl 
liver,  which,  however,  may  retain  its  firmness  for  some  inont)-: 
after  death  : putrefaction  commences  with  a green  colour  on  tl 
diaphragmatic  surface.  The  brain  follows  next.  It  collnps 
after  death,  and  putrefaction  commences  in  the  line  of  tl 
vessels.  In  tiuo  to  three  weeks  it  becomes  quite  difflueni 
'The  brain  of  children,  however,  is  the  first  organ  destroy! 
by  putrefaction.  The  heart  and  lungs  putrefy  more  sloivl 
so  that  traces  of  disease  are  distinguishable  in  them  loi 
after  they  are  quite  decomposed.  Orfila  detected  pneumon 
37,  and  signs  of  pericarditis  57  days  after  death.  The 
resist  putrefaction  longer  even  than  the  heart  and  lungs;  t 
bladder,  the  oesophagus,  and  the  pancreas  resist  still  longei 
and  the  diaphragm  may  be  distinguished  even  after  four 
six  months.  The  uterus  resists  putrefaction  longest  of  a 
and  enables  us  to  distinguish  the  sex  after  the  comple 
destruction  of  all  the  other  soft  parts.  Casper  found  it  at  the  ei 
of  nine  months  in  a fit  state  for  examination,  so  that  he  cor 
solve  the  question  whether  the  deceased  died  pregnant,  when  i 
the  other  viscera  were  gone  and  the  bones  almost  separated  t^ 
each  other.  , ^ 

Modifications  of  the  Putrefactive  Process.— \.  Sn)»ni 
—Adipocere.— Instead  of  passing  through  the  various  s 
just  described,  the  tissues  may  be 

substance,  known  as  adipocere.  This  peculiar  transformati 
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first  observed  by  Fourcroy,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
ing  the  removal  of  bodies  from  the  Cemetiere  des  lunocens 
iparis.  Adipocere  has  an  appearance  intermediate  between 
and  wax ; hence  its  name.  It  is  white  or  brownish,  soft 
unctuous,  becoming  whiter  and  harder  when  dried'  and 
1 remains  for  many  years  unchanged.  It  is  an  ammo- 
!ul  soap  formed  by  the  union  of  a fatty  acid  from  decom- 
ng  fat  with  the  ammonia  given  off  by  the  decomposition 
lie  nitrogenous  tissues.  Occasionally  the  ammoniacal  base  is 
I aced  by  calcium,  so  as  to  form  a lime  soap,  especially  when 
' body  lies  in  a calcareous  soil,  or  exposed  to  water  containino- 
s salts  in  excess.  ° 

n fully  formed  adipocere,  there  is  no  change  of  structure, 
bgh  fragments  of  unsaponified  tissue  may  be  mixed  with  it. 

Iks  the  formation  of  adipocere  depends  on  the  presence  of  fat 
i chiefly  found  in  the  fatter  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  lartrest 
-□tity  in  the  corpulent.  The  bodies  of  children  undergo  the 
isforination  more  quickly  than  those  of  adults, 
i^ater  is  necessary  for  saponification,  so  that  the  process  only 
I !S  place  m bodies  which  have  lain  in  water  or  in  a damp  soil 
,;o  the  length  of  time  required  no  fixed  rules  can  be  laid  down! 
'as  formerly  wrongly  supposed  that  a period  of  thirty  years 
I necessary  for  the  transformation  of  a body;  but  Devergie 
5s  that  one  year  is  required  if  the  body  is  in  water,  and  about 
e years  if  buried  in  a damp  soil.  Casper  thinks  that  adipo- 
13  not  likely  to  form  to  any  considerable  extent  in  less  than 
e to  four  months  in  water,  or  half  a year  in  moist  earth 
gh  it  may  be  commenced  at  a much  earlier  period.  In  some 
; It  may  be  observed  in  the  space  of  five  weeks  in  bodies 
mg  m water  (Taylor). 

IS  rare  for  the  whole  body  to  become  saponified;  but  I saw 
y bodies  completely  transformed  and  of  a dead  white  amon<r 
I bodies  disinterred  while  laying  the  founds^ 

College  Hospital ; and  pure  white  specimens  of 
irain,  and  of  the  contents  of  the  orbits,  will  be  found  in  the 
mm  of  King’s  College.  Saponification  also  takes  place 
or  less  completely,  in  the  bodies  of  foetuses  that  have  under! 

1 I “aceration  in  the  womb  (see  p.  102),  and  Casper  relates 

became  thus  saponified  in 

ummificahon, — Another  condition  presents  itself  under  cer- 
pecuhar  circumstances.  Instead  of  undergoing  colliquative 


Casper,  ' Ger.  Med..’  6th  ed.  vol.ii.  p. 
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putrefaction,  or  .saponification,  the  body  becomes  dried  up  . 
muTnTniJied — a name  which  sufficiently  indicates  the  appearann 
the  body  assumes.  It  is  desiccated  throughout ; the  soft  par 
being  retained,  but  converted  into  a hard,  dry,  husky-lookir. 
substance,  closely  adhering  to  the  bones.  Ihe  odour  is  that  ' 
old  cheese  rather  than  that  of  putrefaction.  The  change  occu 
when  the  body  is  subject  to  conditions  which  rapidly  abstra 
moisture  from  the  tissues,  as  in  the  dry  sands  of  the  desert,  > 
when  exposed  to  heat  and  currents  of  dry  air.  It  is  also  sa 
to  occur  in  arsenical  poisoning,  the  poison  acting  as  an  antiseph 
and  opposing  the  putrefactive  changes. 

Some  of  the  bodies  disinterred  in  laying  the  foundations 
King’s  College  Hospital  presented  only  bones  covered  with  ski 
to  which  in  parts  the  hair  adhered.  A specimen  of  this  sort  wi 
varnished,  and  placed  in  the  museum  of  the  College. 

If  we  would  infer  the  time  of  death  from  the  progress  whk 
the  putrefactive  process  has  made,  we  must  pay  special  attentic  fce 
to  the  causes  which  affect  it. 

These  External. — Temperature,  Moisture,  and  Access 

Air ; Period,  Place,  and  Mode  of  Interment.  Internal.— Age,  St : 
Condition  of  Body,  and  Cause  of  Death. 

Temperature. — Putrefaction  is  arrested  by  a temperature 
212°  and  of  32°  : the  higher  temperature  dries  it  by  evaporatioi 
the  lower  congeals  its  fluids.  The  most  favourable  temperatu 
is  one  ranging  from  70°  to  100°.  Putrefaction,  therefore,  tak 
place  more  rapidly  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and,  other  thin 
being  equal,  varies  with  the  temperature. 

Moisture. This  is  an  essential  condition,  without  which  puti 

faction  cannot  begin,  or,  having  begun,  continue.  The  bo 
contains,  in  all  its  parts,  moisture  enough  to  insure  decompositio 
but  such  parts  as  the  brain  and  eye,  which  contain  most  Hu 
are  most  prone  to  putrefaction ; dropsical  subjects  also  putn 
speedily.  Putrefaction  also  commences  soon,  and  runs  a ra] 
course,  in  inflamed  parts,  in  bruises,  and  at  the  edges  of  wounds 
Bodies  which  have  remained  some  time  in  the  water,  an  i 
then  exposed  to  the  air,  putrefy  more  rapidly  than  those  that  lif 
not  been  immersed;  but  in  bodies  which  remain  m e' 

putrefaction  goes  on  slowly.  „,,f,pf„cti. 

On  the  other  hand,  a dry  air  retards  or  arrests 
Hence  the  preservation  of  the  bodies  of  travellers  on  s.ini  y 
r“pld  of  air  ha.  tho  ..me  ofcl  b,  promolmg 

tion  • but  a moist  and  stagnant  atmosphere  encourages  it. 


V- 


by  retarding  evaporation  and  supplying  moisture. 

^ Aecess  of  Air.— TheA.  the  presence  of  air  promotes  put 
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> 1 is  shown  by  the  slow  development  of  gas  that  takes  place 

I en  blood  or  flesh  is  introduced  into  a vessel  through  mercury, 

. is  to  e-Kclude  all  the  air  which  does  not  attach  to  the  substance 

II  reduced;  also,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  preservation  of  flesh 
!•  jases  not  containing  oxygen,  such  .as  hydrogen  and  nitrogen; 

; I less  completely  in  those  in  which  oxygen  is  chemically  corn- 
ed with  some  other  gas,  as  in  carbonic  acid  and  nitrous  acid ; 

' in,  in  atmospheres  filled  with  vapours  that  absorb  oxygen,  such 
;urpentine.  Oxygen,  taken  .separately,  promotes  putrefaction 
ire  than  any  other  gas,  but  when  combined  with  nitrogen,  as 
the  atmosphere,  its  activity  is  greatly  increased.  The  free 
less  of  air  also  affords  the  most  favourable  condition  for  the 
i ; 3ss  of  the  minute  organisms  which  are  now  generally  reo'arded 
I he  active  agents  in  the  putrefactive  process. 

; feat,  moisture,  and  free  access  of  air,  then,  are  the  conditions 
lit  favourable  to  putrefaction;  and  in  judging  of  the  time  at 
; ch  death  took  place,  we  must  weigh  well  the  amount  of  in- 
nce  each  of  these  agents  has  brought  to  bear  on  the  result. 

: Vmd,  Place,  and  Mode  of  Interment.  —Period.— MoA\es 
refy  much  more  speedily  in  air  than  in  the  ground.  Hence 
longer  interment  is  delayed,  the  greater  the  changes  they 
rergo.  Thus,  during  summer,  a body  exposed  for  five  or  six 
3,  and  then  interred,  undergoes  at  the  end  of  a month  as 
: h change  as  it  would  do  at  the  end  of  seven  months,  had  it 
. 1 interred  at  once  (Orfila). 

■ 'ite.—lw  dry,  elevated  situations,  putrefaction  goes  on  slowly  • 

. ow  swampy  grounds,  rapidly.  Soil.—K  dry  absorbent  soil 

rds,  a moist  one  accelerates,  putrefaction.  In  sand  or  gravel 
change  goes  on  slowly,  and  adipocere  is  rarely  met  witli : in 
) or  clay,  and  in  loose  mould,  especially  that  which  is  impreo-. 

■ 'I  with  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  more  quickly  (except  peat 
^1  retards  putrefaction).  The  deeper  the  grave,  cceteris 

i and  the  more  completely  the  body  is  defended  from  the 
• y clothes  or  coffin,  the  slower  the  putrefaction.  It  is  rapid 
1 the  body  is  in  contact  with  the  soil,  but  very  slow  when 
m a coffin  hermetically  sealed.* 

!/e.— Other  things  being  equal,  the  bodies  of  children  putrefy 
1 y *^'iose  of  adults  and  aged  persons,  and  the 

■3  ot  old  persons  more  rapidly  than  those  of  adults, 
ai.— According  to  Orfila,  putrefaction  is  more  rapid  in  women 


‘ Exhumations  .luridiquea,’  and  Dovercie’s 

'n  Mcount  of"thP  observations,  with 

“ hper’rilLdbook.toTl^pl’s^  putrefaction  in  the  water.’  See 
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than  in  men.  He  attributes  this  to  the  greater  quantity  of  fa( 
they  contain,  an  explanation  which,  though  not  quite  satisfactory,' 
agrees  with  the  fact  that  the  corpulent  putrefy  more  readily  thai 
the  lean  and  emaciated.  Casper,  who  disputes  the  influence  o: 
sex,  observes  that  the  bodies  of  women  dying  during,  or  soon  aftei 
child-birth,  putrefy  very  rapidly. 

Condition  of  Body  and  Cause  of  Death. — Putrefaction  take- 
place  most  speedily  in  bodies  tilled  with  fluid.  Hence  it  is  ven 
rapid  after  sudden  death,  and  death  from  acute  disease  (e.g.  11 
hours  in  a woman  dying  from  hydrophobia  in  mid-winter— 
Sauvage);  slower  after  death  from  hemorrhage,  or  cbronit 
diseases,  unless  complicated  with  dropsy,  or  extensive  structural 
change,  as  in  typhus,  and  typhoid  fevers,  small-pox,  erysipelas* 
septicemia,  &c. 

What  is  true  of  the  whole  body  is  true  also  of  its  parts ; foi 
those  which  are  full  of  fluid  at  the  time  of  death,  through  in 
flammation,  congestion,  or  dropsy,  wounds  or  bruises,  putrefy 
more  rapidly  than  healthy  and  entire  structures.  In  some  in 
stances,  as  in  low  fevers,  the  extremities  are  attacked  before  th 
trunk  has  ceased  to  live. 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  the  bodies  of  persons  killed  b 
poison  putrefied  very  rapidly;  but  this  is  now  knoivn  to  be 
mistake.  Casper  specifies  phosphorus,  alcohol,  and  sulphuric  acit 
to  which  we  may  safely  add  arsenic  and  other  mineral  poisont 
as  retarding  putrefaction,  and  though  he  classes  smoke  and  cai 
bonic  acid  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  narcotic  poisons, » 
hastening  it,  it  appears  from  three  cases  reported  by  Deveq 
that  in  death  by  carbonic  acid  the  process  is  decidedly  retardft 
Animal  and  vegetable  poisons  have  probably  no  effect  either  way 
persons  killed  by  them  putrefy  rapidly,  as  in  other  cases  of  spc»l 
death.  Putrefaction  takes  place  with  unusual  rapidity  m anium 
driven  soon  after  a meal  and  dying  suddenly  ;*  in  men  dyin 
suddenly  during  violent  exertion ; and  in  soldiers  killed  late  i 

Putrefaction  in  Water. — More  dependence  is  to  be  plaeM  > ly 
the  criteria  laid  down  for  determining  the  period  of  death  : 
bodies  which  have  remained  in  the  water,  than  of  those  expos 
to  the  air  or  interred,  for  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  ni 
uniform,  and  the  body,  unless  when  it  rises  to  the  surface,  is  P 
tected  from  the  air.  As  Devergie,  whose  official  position  a ^ 

Paris  Morgue  gave  him  unusual  means  of  observation,  l 


in  my 


See  two  striUing  illustrations  of  this,  one  in  a pig,  the  other  m a w. 
uy  edition  of  Walker’s  Origiuulj  p.  (G* 
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icli  reliance  on  tlie  signs  by  which  the  period  of  death  is  deter- 
iied  in  the  drowned,  the  following  account  based  upon  his 
;cription  is  subjoined  : — 

The  bodies  of  the  drowned  are  subject,  like  those  who  perish 
other  ways,  to  loss  of  heat  and  rigidity,  and  to  putrefaction, 
t in  a modified  form, accompanied  by  the  formation  of  adipocere. 
e of  the  first  changes,  which  occurs  as  early  as  the  ihird  or 
rth  day,  consists  in  bleaching  of  the  skin  of  the  hands.  At 
end  of  a weeJc  the  body  is  found  supple,  and  the  skin  of  the 
ras  of  the  hands  very  white.  A loeeJc  to  twelve  days  of  im- 
rsion  bleaches  the  backs  of  the  hands,  and  softens  and  bleaches 
1 face.  At  the  end  of  a fortnight  the  hands  and  feet  are  bleached 
i 1 wrinkled,  the  face  slightly  swollen  with  spots  of  red,  and  the 
Idle  of  the  sternum  has  a greenish  tint.  At  the  end  of  a 
nth  the  hands  and  feet  are  completely  bleached  and  wrinkled 
if  by  a poultice,  the  eyelids  and  lips  are  green,  the  rest  of  the 
3 reddish-brown,  and  the  front  of  the  chest  presents  a large 
en  patch  with  a reddish-brown  spot  in  the  centre.  At  the 
of  two  months  the  face  is  swollen  and  brown,  and  the  hairs 
but  slightly  adherent : much  of  the  skin  of  the  hands  and 
is  detached,  but  not  the  nails.  At  two  months  and  a half 
skin  and  nails  of  the  hands  are  detached,  and  the  skin  of  the 
but  the  toe-nails  still  adhere.  In  the  female,  reddish  dis- 
: )ration  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  the  neck,  of  that 
•ounding  the  trachea,  and  of  the  organs  contained  in  the 
it;  partial  saponification  of  the  cheeks  and  chin;  superficial 
mification  of  the  raaramm,  the  a-villm,  and  the  fore  part  of  the 
:hs.  At  three  months  and  a half,  the  skin  and  nails  of  the 
ds  and  feet  are  completely  removed  ; part  of  the  hairy  scalp,  of 
eyelids,  and  of  the  nose,  and  the  skin  of  many  parts  of  the  body 
royed;  and  the  face  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  and  a.xill£e 
aally  saponified.  At  four  months  and  a half,  nearly  total 
mification  of  the  fat  of  the  face,  of  the  neck,  of  the  axillae,  and 
'■  lie  anterior  part  of  the  thighs,  with  commencing  earthy  incrus- 
I ; incipient  saponification  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain  ; 

'•  me  state  of  the  greater  part  of  the  skin;  almost  entire  separa- 
and  destruction  of  the  hairy  scalp ; calvarium  denuded  and 
nning  to  be  very  friable.  As  to  more  remote  periods  no 
rate  approximations  can  be  given. 

^ 'evergie  alleges  that  the  above  signs  have  been  repeatedly 

' complete  success  to  bodies  that  had  been  in  the  water 

' mknown  periods. 

he  foregoing  description  applies  to  bodies  immersed  durino- 
ter.  Bodies  immersed  in  summer  undergo  the  same  changes 
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Tnucli  more  rapidly.  Thus,  5 to  8 hours  in  summer  correspond  t 
3 to  5 days  in  winter ; 24  hours  to  4 to  8 days;  48  hours  to  8 t. 
12  days ; 4 days  to  15  days.  On  the  average,  then,  the  sani 
changes  in  summer  take  place  from  three  to  five  or  six  times  a 
rapidly  as  in  winter,  or  even  more  promptly  than  that,  the  change 
in  spring  and  autumn  being  intermediate. 

That  development  of  gas  within  the  body  which  causes  it  toris' 
to  the  surface,  takes  place  slowly  in  winter,  and  the  body  rare!' 
floats  in  less  than  six  weeks  or  two  months.  The  same  change  take 
place  in  summer  from  the  14th  to  the  16th  Jay,  or  even  earlier. 

Of  putrefaction  generally,  as  a means  of  fixing  the  jieriod  o 
death,  it  should  be  observed  that  it  is  surrounded  with  difficulties 
in  consequence  of  the  many  elements  that  must  combine  to  pro 
duce  these  changes  in  the  body.  So  that  we  read  without  sur 
prise  the  following  statements  : — “ On  the  20th  March,  1848, ! 
examined  the  bodies  of  fourteen  men,  almost  all  of  the  same  aqe 
24 — 30  years,  previously  occupying  precisely  the  saiTie  soeia 
position  (workmen  of  the  lowest  class),  all  lying  together  in  thi 
same  part  of  our  dead-house,  who  had  all  met  the  same  deatli 
having  been  shot  on  the  barricades  on  the  18th  of  March,  anc 
had  all  notoriously  died  at  the  same  time.”  “ And  yet  I cai 
testify  that  in  no  one  case  did  the  signs  of  putrefaction  resembl- 
those  of  another.”  “An  old  couple  of  about  the  same  age  50— 6( 
vears  were  suffocated  during  the  night  by  carbonic  acid  gas 
Up  to  the  time  of  our  examination,  these  bodies  had  been  expose! 
to  precisely  similar  influences,  and  yet  on  the  fourth  day  afte 
death  (in  November),  the  body  of  the  man  was  quite  green,  both  oi 
the  abdomen  andthe  back,  and  the  trachea  was  browuish-red,fron 
putridity,  &c.,  wliile  bis  uncommonly  fat  wife  was  perfectly  fresl 
both  outside  and  in.”  (Casper’s  Handbook,  vol.  i.  pp.  33  and  34) 
In  the  face  of  facts  like  these,  we  find  both  French  and  Gerniai 
authors  speaking  with  much  confidence  of  the  value  of  the  sipi 
of  putrefaction  ; and  even  Casper  himself  stating  that  at  a siniila 
average  temperature  putrefaction  in  the  open  air,  in  water,  am 
in  a coffin,  will  have  advanced  equally  after  the  lapse  of  one 
two,  and  eight  months  respectively. 

THE  MODES  OE  DEATH. 

The  proximate  causes  of  death,  whether  from  natural  dwaj 
disease,  or  violence,  may  be  reduced  to  two — viz.,  cessation  of  t 
circulation,  and  cessation  of  the  respiration.  On  the  continuancco 
these  functions,  and  particulni-ly  of  tho  former  (if  these  may  ■ 
specified  where  all  are  essential),  the  life  of  the  body  as  a w o 
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of  the  individual  organs  and  tissues  depends.  These  func- 
' 3 may  cease  from  causes  operating  directly  on  their  me- 
• lism,  but  also  by  causes  operating  indirectly  through  the 
; re  centres  by  which  they  are  regulated.  Hence  it  is  usual, 
- ccordance  with  Bichat’s  classification,  to  speak  of  three  modes 
' leath — viz.,  death  beginning  at  the  heart,  death  beginning  at 
lungs,  and  death  beginning  at  the  head.  This  classification 
)uvenient,  for  though  death  beginning  at  the  head  is  in  reality 
;h  by  failure  of  the  circulation  or  respiration,  or  both,  through 
;tion  of  the  vital  nerve  centres,  yet  the  affection  of  the  nervous 
em  is  the  primary  fact,  and  the  phenomena  are  sufficiently 
' -acteristic  to  deserve  separate  consideration.  It  must,  how- 
',  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  owing  to  the  interdependence 
I the  vital  functions  there  is  no  such  sharp  line  of  demarcation 
reen  the  different  modes  of  death  as  we  make  between  them 
purposes  of  classification. 

. Death  from  Failure  of  the  Circulation. — This  may  be  sudden, 
1 syncope  and  shock,  or  it  may  be  gradual,  as  in  asthenia, 
uddcn  Failure  of  the  Circulation.  For  an  efficient  circulation 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a sufficient  quantity  of  blood 
ascular  tension,  and  a differential  tension  in  the  arteries  as 
' pared  with  the  veins.  The  circulation  will  be  brought  to  a 
: dstill  by  any  cause  which  greatly  lowers  the  vascular  tension 
‘ mihilatcs  the  differential  pi-essure  in  the  arterial  system.  The 
I B may  be  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  vessels,  or  both. 

1 the  heart. — As  the  pumping  action  of  the  heart  is  the  chief 
)r  in  the  maintenance  of  the  arterial  tension,  all  organic  or 
! Btural  diseases  which  render  it  incapable  of  propelling  its  con- 
I 3 into  the  arterial  system  will  naturally  result  in  the 
' ition  of  the  circulation  and  death.  Under  this  head  are 
' ed  all  diseases  of  the  heart  and  its  annexes, 
ut  apart  from  structural  disease  or  degeneration,  the  heart 
suddenly  cease  by  nervous  shock  conveyed  through  the 
18  nerves.  The  heart  may  be  inhibited  temporarily,  or  finally, 
for  ever,  by  central  nervous  influence,  as  by  emotion,  or 
■s  on  the  head;  or  reflexly,  ns  by  a violent  blow  on  the 
astrium,  or  by  sudden  irritation  of  tho  sensory  nerves  of 
stomach,  as  in  corrosive  poisoning ; or  even  by  swallowing 
' ge  quantity  of  cold  water  when  the  system  is  overheated, 
'eath  from  sudden  cessation  of  the  heart’s  action  is  death 
I syncope.  Syncope,  however,  may  be  merely  transitory,  as 
•dinary  fainting. 

1 syncope  there  is  sudden  loss  of  consciousness,  owing  to 
Dished  pressure  in  the  cerebral  centres.  A deadly  pallor  over- 
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spreads  the  skin,  with  superficial  coldness,  and  life  may  becona 
extinct  without  any  further  symptom. 

In  the  vessels. — Rapid  fall  of  the  blood  pressure  and  cessation  o 
the  circulation  will  naturally  result  from  great  loss  of  blood  owing 
to  rupture  of  the  vessels  from  injury,  or  disease  such  as  aneurism 
This  is  death  from  hajmorrhage.  But  without  actual  loss  of  blooc 
the  vascular  area  may,  under  certain  conditions,  become  sc 
dilated,  and  the  differential  pressure  so  lessened,  that  the  circula- 
tion ceases.  This  is  what  occurs  in  death  from  shock  or  collapse 
From  blows  on  the  abdomen,  or  violent  irritation  of  scnsorj 
nerves,  the  vascular  area  of  the  viscera  becomes  so  dilated  a‘ 
practically  to  retain  almost  the  entire  volume  of  blood  in  the 
body.  Hence,  even- though  the  heart  may  continue  to  act,  yet 
little  or  no  blood  flows  through  it.  The  animal,  as  it  were,  dies 
of  haemorrhage  into  its  own  veins.  This  has  been  experimen- 
tally shown  to  occur  in  frogs  from  blows  on  the  intestines.  It 
is  seen  in  cases  of  traumatic  shock,  more  especially  from  abdominal 
injuries.  The  individ\ial  suffering  from  shock  merely,  still  retains 
consciousness,  and  thus  differs  from  one  affected  by  syncope. 
Frequently,  however,  more  especially  from  blows  on  the  abdomen, < 
there  is  not  merely  reflex  dilatation  of  the  abdominal  vessels, 
but  also  temporary  inhibition  of  the  heart,  so  that  syncope  and 
shock  coexist,  and  the  individual  is  unconscious.  But  syncope 
may  pass  off,  leaving  the  symptoms  of  shock  remaining.  Shock, 
like  syncope,  may  be  transient  or  fatal.  In  this  condition  there 
is  pallor  of  the  face  and  lips,  superficial  coldness,  cold  sweats, 
muscular  relaxation  and  dilated  pupil.  The  patient  complains  of 
giddiness,  tendency  to  syncope  if  raised  from  the  recumbent 
position,  dimness  of  vision,  ringing  in  the  ears.  The  pulse  is 
almost  imperceptible,  the  respiration  sighing  and  gasping.  There  | 
is  frequently  nausea  and  vomiting,  restlessness  and  tossing  of  the 
limbs,  transient  delirium  and  convulsions. 

In  death  from  failure  of  the  circulation,  the  post-mortem 
appearances  vary  according  to  whether  the  cause  has  been  in  the 
heart  or  vessels.  Structural  disease,  or  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  heart,  will  reveal  itself  on  examination.  The  cavities  of  the 
heart  may  be  found  full,  the  heart  having  been  unable  to  con- , 
tract  on  its  contents.  Inhibition  of  the  heart  without  structural , 
disease  will  not  reveal  itself  by  any  special  morbid  appearancM  ^ 
in  the  heart  itself,  though  it  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  a hear  ^ 
already  weakened  by  degenerative  processes.  In  reflex  inhibi- 
tioTL  the  heart  stops  in  the  state  of  diastole,  but  this  may  not  e . 
observable  on  post-mostem  examination,  as  the  heart  may  erop  l ' 
itself  on  the  setting  in  of  cadaveric  rigidity.  j 
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death  fi'om  shock,  the  heart  is  quite  empty,  and  the  blood 
> nulates  in  the  abdominal  veins.  Death  from  hsemorrhage 
: Is  itself  in  an  unnatural  pallor  of  all  the  internal  organs, 
1 an  almost  empty  state  of  all  the  venous  trunks.  If  the 
; brrhage  has  been  internal,  the  blood  will  be  found  internally, 
1 the  ruptui'cd  vessels  will  in  most  cases.be  discoverable. 

G-mdual  Failure  of  the  Circulation. — This  maybe  termed 
1. 1 by  asthenia  proper,  though  the  term  is  sometimes  em- 
: d differently.  It  is  the  natural  termination  of  life  from 
1 •,  and  is  comparatively  rare,  death  in  the  aged  being  fre- 
! tly  due  to  some  intercurrent  affection.  It  is  also  the  mode 
) lath  after  wasting  and  exhausting  diseases,  cold  and  starva- 
i The  vital  powers  fail  gradually,  and  life  often  passes  away 
a ietly  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  when  the  last  spark  has  been 
1 jnished. 

Death  from  Failure  of  the  Respiration. — This  is  termed 
i from  asphyxia^  which  literally  pulselessness,  but  is 

; ally  understood  to  mean  the  condition  that  supervenes  on 
t uption  of  the  function  of  respiration.  Attempts  have  been 
<1  to  substitute  for  this  the  term  apnoea,  as  being  more 
3 but  this  tends  only  to  create  confusion,  as  apnoea  is  em- 
I 1 by  physiologists  to  signify  a condition  of  cessation  of  the 
e atory  movements  when  the  blood  is  artificially  kept 
3 nated.  The  older  term  asphyxia,  though  etymologically 
3 t,  is  yet  sufficiently  well  understood. 

hyxia  may  result  from  many  causes  of  obstruction  to  re- 
? on.  I hey  may  be  divided  into  two  categories — internal 
0 ternal. 

srnaZ.  Under  this  head  we  may  include  paralysis  of  the 
- itory  nerve-centres  from  disease  or  injury  of  the  medulla 
ata ; injury  or  paralysis  of  the  nerves  or  muscles  of  respira- 

0 as  by  cumra,  conia,  &c. ; rigid  fixation  of  the  muscles  of 
ition,  as  in  the  tetanic  convulsions  of  strychnia  poisoning ; 

3 e or  disease  of  the  lungs,  rendering  the  lungs  incapable  of 
mg  or  aerating  the  blood ; occlusion  of  the  pulmonary  artery ; 

1 t le  veins ; occlusion  of  the  air  passages  by  organic  disease 

‘ glottis,  pressure  of  tumours,  and  the  like. 

. To  this  group  belong  occlusion  of  the  air  passages 

^^  •ign  bodies;  pressure  on  the  chest  not  capable  of  being 
7"®  oy  the  muscles  of  respiration,  as  in  dense  crowds,  and 
le  'til'"  \ remarkable  case  on  record)  in  taking  a plaster 
I ne  chest ; closure  of  or  pressure  on  the  air  passages,  as  in 
a hanging.  These  are  all  cases  of 

puon  of  the  respiration  in  a medium  supposed  capable  of  sup- 
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porting  life.  To  these  are  to  be  added  conditions  in  wliid 
though  the  respiratory  movements  are  free,  the  surroundin 
medium  is  incapable  of  oxygenating  the  blood — viz.,  submersion  i 
a liquid  medium  (drowning) ; or  an  atmosphere  devoid  of  oxygei. 
such  as  hydrogen  or  nitrogen.  These  gases  have  a purely  neg! 
tive  effect,  but  many  other  gases  which  are  classed  as  asphyxiant 
such  as  carbonic  oxide,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  chlorine,  i^.,  liav 
positive  toxic  effects,  besides  being  unable  to  support  respiratioi 
We  may  term  such  vapours  toxic  asphyxiants. 

Phenomena. — When  a warm-blooded  animal  is  placed  in  a 
atmosphere  devoid  of  oxygen,  or  not  containing  a sufficient  propo' 
tion  of  this  gas  (under  10  per  cent.),  or  if  the  mechanism  i 
respiration  is  in  any  way  obstructed,  it  begins  to  exhibit  signs  ( 
agitation,  and  to  make  powerful  expiratory  and  inspirator 
efforts,  during  which  all  the  accessory  muscles  of  respiration  ai 
brought  into  action.  The  vascular  tension  increases,  and  tb 
superficial  veins  become  distended,  the  surface  livid,  and  the  eji 
balls 'pi-otrude.  The  individual  at  this  stage  experiences  a sen- 
of  fulness  of  the  head,  ringing  in  the  ears,  and  various  sensor 
illusions,  sometimes  of  a pleasant  character. 

Soon  total  unconsciousness  comes  on,  and  the  dyspnoeic  effort 
pass  into  general  convulsions,  in  which  the  muscles  of  expiratio 
are  more  particularly  in  action,  and  in  which  the  sphincters  ai 
forced  and  the  excretions  voided.  On  these  convulsive  effor 
there  follows  a calm,  in  which  the  animal  lies  insensible,  wit 
dilated  and  immovable  pupils,  and  reflex  excitability  abolisk 
generally.  All  muscular  movements  cease,  except  those  of  i) 
spiration,  which  are  repeated  at  intervals.  As  death  approach^ 
these  become  shallower  and  irregular,  and  are  succeeded  I 
stretching  convulsions,  during  which  the  back  is  straightene 
the  head  thrown  back,  the  mouth  gapes  and  the  nostrils  dilat 
The  heart  continues  to  beat  after  all  other  movements  have  cea.se< 
and  ultimately  stops  in  diastole.  Death  is  then  final. 

Course  and  Termination. — The  time  necessary  to  bring  abo^ 
a fatal  termination  varies.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  yom 
of  some  animals  resist  asphyxia  longer  than  the  adults.  ■ 
differences  according  to  Bert  depend  on  the  relative  activity 
the  internal  respiratory  processes.  The  greater  the  gaseous  m < 
change  the  more  rapidly  fatal  is  obstruction  of  the 
functions.  Excluding  special  considerations,  it  may  be  sta 
the  result  of  the  Med.-Chir.  Committee’s  experiments. 
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he  heart  stops  within  10  minutes.  Certain  modifications 
according  to  the  method  in  which  asphyxia  is  produced. 
Irowning). 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — After  death  by  asphyxia  livid 
?s  are  seen  on  various  parts  of  the  hody,  and  cutaneous 
basis  generally  is  well  marked.  The  blood  is  dark  and  corn- 
reduced.  It  remains  long  fluid,  and  coagulates  very  im- 
i tly.  The  venous  side  of  the  heart,  the  great  venous  trunks 
dmonary  arteries,  are  gorged  with  dark  Wood,  while  the  left 
f the  heart  is  completely  empty,  or  contains  only  a compara- 
small  amount  of  dark  blood.  The  lungs  are  sometimes 
ited,  hut  this  is  by  no  means  constant.  Often,  and  especially 
respiration  has  been  completely  obstructed  from  the  first, 
mgs  are  pale  at  first,  but  become  hypostatically  congested 
iorly  after  some  time.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  air  pas- 
s frequently  injected,  and  coated  with  a sanguinolent  froth, 
iform  ecchymosis  may  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  lung, 
me  of  the  air  cells  are  distended  or  ruptured.  The  abdominal 
i are  usually  congested.  The  state  of  the  brain  varies, 
iraes  it  is  found  congested,  with  numerous  puncta  cruenta, 
ous  effusion,  but  there  may  be  no  abnormal  appearance, 
ous  other  signs  characterize  the  special  modes  in  which 
ia  has  been  brought  about. 

'athology. — Inasmuch  as  asphyxia  implies  both  a deficiency 
en  and  an  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid,  the  question  has 
ebated  as  to  which  is  the  essential  factor.  The  experi- 
of  Pfliiger,  Rosenthal,  &c.,  seem  to  demonstrate  that  the 
aena  are  mainly  due  to  the  oxygen  starvation.  But  that 
uraulation  of  carbonic  acid  has  no  effect  at  all  cannot  be 
ined,  for  it  is  demonstrable  that  carbonic  acid  has  a direct 
n nerve  centres  and  living  tissues  generally, 
circulation  of  non-oxygenated  blood  through  the  lungs  and 
;ory  centres  in  the  medulla  is  the  cause  of  the  active 
ory  efforts  in  the  first  stage,  both  by  direct  irritation  and 
itimulation.  The  respiratory  movements  increase  in  force, 
i irritation  of  the  respiratory  centres  radiates  into  the 
for  other  movements,  giving  rise  to  the  expiratory  eonvul- 
scribed  by  some  to  irritation  of  a so-called  “ convulsion- 
Thesc  centres  become  ultimately  paralysed,  but  the 
ry  centres  retain  their  vitality  after  the  brain  and  spinal 
ve  lost  their  excitability.  The  circulation  of  non-oxygen- 
od  likewise  causes  constriction  of  the  arterioles.  Increased 
ce  is  thus  offered  to  the  heart,  and  this  is  intensified  by 
vulsive  movements.  This  resistance  occurs  both  in  the 
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systemic  and  pulmonary  capillaries.  The  ventricles  in  consequenc  j ^ 
become  distended,  and  the  heart’s  action  laboured.  The  heari  ' 
becomes  enfeebled  by  the  circulation  of  non-oxygenated  blood  ii 
its  walls,  the  diastolic  intervals  become  longer,  and  it  finally  stop 
in  the  state  of  diastole  with  both  cavities  full  of  dark  blood  i 
On  the  setting  in  of  cadaveric  rigidity,  however,  the  left  ventricl  1 
usually  succeeds  in  emptying  itself,  so  that  as  a rule  the  righ  , f 
side  is  seen  full,  and  the  left  empty  and  contracted. 

7.  Death  from  Paralysis  of  the  Vital  Nerve  Centres. — Unde<  f 
this  head  we  include  those  forms  of  death  in  which  the  function  i 
of  the  brain  are  primarily  interfered  with,  giving  rise  to  coma,  am 
leading  to  death,  secondarily,  by  paralysis  of  the  centres  of  respi? 
ration  and  circulation. 

The  causes  of  coma  are  numerous.  It  may  be  brought  aliou 
by  pressure  on  the  brain,  by  fractures  of  the  skull,  effusionsj^ 
hsemorrhagic  or  otherwise,  or  tumours  within.  Or  it  may  b 
due  to  the  circulation  in  the  blood  of  poisons — classed  geiierall; 


as  the  narcotic  poisons — introduced  from  without;  or  of  poison •,  it 


generated  in  the  system,  as  in  uraBUiia,  and  in  other  cases  of  non 
elimination  of  waste  products.  Coma  may  come  on  gradually  o 
suddenly,  according  to  the  cause.  Affections  of  the  brain  caiisin 
coma — such  as  cerebral  hapmorrhage,  are  rarely  suddenly  fata 
Sudden  death  occurs  only  when  the  effusion  is  at  the  base.  I 
coma  the  individual  lies  in  a state  of  unconsciousness,  from  wliic 
he  cannot  be  roused.  There  is  complete  insensibility  to  externs 
impressions,  the  breathing  becomes  stertorous  and  finally  ecasK 
death  occurring  quietly  or  in  convulsions. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  in  death  from  coma  are  essen 
tially  those  of  asphyxia,  which  is  the  proximate  cause  of  death ; be 
apart  from  structural  changes  (the  cause  of  the  coma),  congest.o 
of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  is  more  marked  and  constat 
than  in  death  in  asphyxia  from  other  causes. 


VIOLENT  and  sudden  DEATH. 


Upwards  of  3000  sudden  deaths  occur  year  by  year  in  Engl^ 
and  Wales  from  causes  not  ascertained,  over  and  above  the  15, 
returned  as  due  to  violent  causes,  of  which  the  greater  num 

also  belong  to  this  class.  * i „ fm 

The  following  facts  relating  to  sudden  death  are 


the  19th  Annual  Report  of  the  l^egistrar-Generab^^^Of^  llC,-*^ 


deaths  from  all  causes,  occurring  in  England  and  Wales,  on 
average  of  the  five  years  1852-56,  13,711,  or  about  1 m ^ 
were  violent  deaths,  of  which  3045  were  due  to  various  torn. 
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i ical  injury,  3826  to  asphyxia,  and  the  remaining  6840  to 
r us  mechanical  injuries.  Of  the  13,711  violent  deaths,  10,057 
> red  in  males,  and  3654  in  females.  The  sudden  deaths,'  for 
■ verage  of  the  .same  five  years,  are  stated  at  3843,  or  nearly 
[ cent.  (1  in  109).  They  are  distributed  between  males  and 
i les  in  the  proportion  of  about  3 to  2. 

e suicides  on  the  average  of  the  same  five  years  amounted 
I 83,  of  which  777  were  men  and  306  women.  Of  1044  due 
,1  ;ertained  causes,  642  were  by  various  forms  of  sufibcation, 
. ly  poison,  1 by  burning,  and  the  remainder  by  mechanical’ 
I es  ; among  which  210  cut  throats,  43  gun-shot  wounds,  12 
il  wounds,  and  20  falls.  The  suicides  by  poison  of  men  and 
V in  respectively  were  as  6 to  5,  by  asphyxia  as  about  3 to  1, 
i >y  mechanical  injuries  as  about  4 to  1.  The  greatest 
iL  er  of  suicides  in  both  sexes  occurred  between  the  ages  of 
T4  55.  ° 

sording  to  Ogston  * the  most  common  causes  of  sudden 
, excluding  violence  and  poison,  are  as  follows 1.  Diseases 
! heart,  especially  fatty  degeneration,  angina  pectoris,  aortic 
gitation,  interstitial  abscess,  rupture  of  the  heart  or  of 
Ives,  and  diseases  of  the  iiericardium.  2.  Diseases  of  the 
-vessels,  especially  aneurism  and  thrombosis ; the  aneurisms 
likely  to  end  thus  suddenly  are  intra-cranial,  intra-pericar- 
ibdominal  and  pulmonary.  3.  Large  efl-usions  of  blood  in 
•am  or  its  membranes.  4.  Pulmonary  apoplexy  and  hmma- 
■ax.  5.  1 he  sudden  bursting  of  visceral  abscesses.  6.  Ulcers 
stomach,  duodenum,  or  other  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

. tra-uterine  foetation,  peri-  and  retro-uterine  limmatocele 
P ixy  ot  the  ovary,  rupture  of  the  uterus.  8.  Rupture  of  the 
t y or  gall-bladder,  or  of  some  other  viscus  from  accidental 
ce.  y Cholera  and  some  zymotic  diseases  kill  very  rapidly, 
arge  draughts  of  cold  water  when  heated.  11.  Mental 
ms  (fear,  grief,  joy).  12.  Foreign  bodies  accidentally 
wed,  and  obstructing  the  glottis.  ^ 

rario  and  Sorraoni  found  the  sudden  deaths  in  Milan  to  be 
>uted  as  follovvs  Head  (apoplexy,  cerebral  concussion 

sm  "andT  ’ ^ (angina  pectoris, 

sin,  and  luemorrhage),  150,  or  about  1 in  7.  Lun^s 

xia  sufTocat.ve  catarrh,  and  pulmonary  apople.xy),  14,  or 
a in  /5.  Difficult  labours,  5 ; total  1048. 

^jrelatiye  frequency  of  the  different  forms  of  sudden  death 
f according  to  their  proximate  causes  must,  howeyer,  be 

I * Quoted  by  Woodman  and  Tidy.  ‘ For.  Med.,'  p.  63G. 
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understood  to  differ  at  different  periods  of  life.  The  above  prc 
portions  are  obviously  those  that  obtain  chiefly  among  adults 
for  sudden  deaths  in  infancy  and  childhood,  if  classed  according  t 
their  causes,  would  reverse  the  order  just  stated.  By  far  tli 
most  frequent  cause  of  death  in  infancy  and  childhood  is  to  b 
found  in  the  lungs,  and  the  least  common  in  the  brain.  Tb 
diseases  of  the  lungs  which  give  rise  to  sudden  or  speedy  deaf 
in  infants  and  young  children  are  spasmodic  croup  or  laryngismu 
stridulus,  to  which  Dr.  West  attributes  three  out  of  four  of  tb 
sudden  deaths  of  children  under  one  year,  imperfect  expans’ionc, 
the  luno's  at  birth  (atelectasis  puhnonuin),  sudden  collapse  of  lb 
lung,  consolidation  from  pneumonia,  and  sudden  serous  effosio  i 
into  the  pleura,  to  which  ought  to  be  added  a disease  not  met  [ 
tioned  in  the  paper  now  referred  to,  pulmonary  apoplexy.  A m ' 
uncommon  cause  of  sudden  death  among  the  childi  en  of  the  poc  ^ 
is  suffocation,  as  a consequence  of  drinking  hob  water  from  tl 
spout  of  the  kettle.  Next  to  diseases  of  the  lungs,  sudden  deal 
by  exhaustion  from  insufficient  food,  or  chronic  diarrhcea,  is  mo.' 
common,  while  fatal  disorders  of  the  brain  are  very  rare  amoii 
the  causes  of  sudden  death  in  infancy  and  childhood.*  Of  tl 
sudden  deaths  entered  in  the  tables  of  the  Registrar-Gcner 
upwards  of  one-third  occur  in  infancy. 


SURVIVORSHIP. 


When  two  or  more  persons  die  by  the  same  accident,  a qne 
tion  may  arise  as  to  which  died  first ; for,  in  certain  cases,  tl 
succession  to  property  would  be  secured  on  proof  of  survivorsb 

even  for  an  instant.  , ' 

Little  has  yet  been  done  towards  establishing  general  pn , 

ciples  applicable  to  this  class  of  inquiries,  chiefly 
the  requisite  materials.  Some  of  the  f 

have  been  attained  will  be  found  stated  under  the  follow 
heads  — 1.  Of  the  probabilities  afforded  by  aye  and  sex, 
spective  of  the  mode  of  death.  2.  Of  the  degree  m which  . 
probabilities  are  affected  by  the  mode  of  death. 


I.  OP  THE  PROBABILITIES  AEFORDED  BY  A.GE  AND  SEX. 


Age.-k^  the  body  attains  its  full 
about  27  years  of  age,  or  from  25  to  30,  and  h . y P 


* See  a Lecture  by  Dr.  West, 
in  the  ‘ Medical  Times  and  Ga'Aette,  Nov.A6,  1669. 
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3 1U8  strong  and  vigorous  up  to  about  50,  there  will  be  no 
6 ent  ground  for  inferring  survivorship  in  the  case  of  adults 
i 3 same  sex,  whose  ages  range  between  25  and  45  or  even 
j en  20  and  50,  provided  the  form  of  death  be  one  ’in  which 
1 strength  and  power  of  endurance  is  concerned.  Before  and 
( the  ages  specified,  these  will  be  less ,-  but  still  within  the 
I of  puberty  and  old  age  (say  15  and  60  years)  the  difference 
: robably  be  inconsiderable.  The  probability  of  survivorship 
1 3 case  of  a middle-aged  adult  perishing  with  one  under 
i ty  or  above  60,  will  be  in  favour  of  the  adult.  In  the  case 
t ! under  15  and  one  above  60  perishing  together,  the  French 
^-sumes  that  the  former  survived:  when  both  are  under  15 
> he  elder  outlived  the  younger.  According  to  the  civil  law 
i sland,  if  parent  and  child  perish  by  a common  death  the 
) IS  presumed  to  have  survived  if  above,  and  to  have’died 
R nnder,  puberty. 

, the  case  of  a mother  and  child  both  dying  in  childbed, 

1 It  assistance,  the  presumption  is,  that  the  mother  survived  • 

3 ire  IS  a chance  of  still  birth,  and  a further  probability  that 
u ild,_if  born  ahve,  would  die  before  the  mother  could  render 
« assistance  necessary.  A largo  child  would  be  still  more 
as  elsewhere  stated,  still-born  children 
exceed  in  size  and  weight  those  born  alive.  If  the  child’s 

ml  : r strtlthentd 

maihs  of  a difficult  labour,  or  the  absence  of  the  si-ns 

iirat.on  Legal  decisions  have  not  always  been  in  con- 
r ! with  the  principle  here  laid  down 

^ accident,  in 

J strength  and  courage  give  the  best  chance  of  safety  it 

is  the  sur- 

if  my  be  w’ti?T°  ' P-'olonged  faintings  from 

fl  truidrl  circumstance,  incapacitated  from 

. rugt,ks  \ihich  in  so  many  forms  of  death  may  be  pre 

^ When,  then,  there  is  safetln  el: 

I ^ Of  suryiyorship  will  be  with  the  male;  when 

.1  fve  endurance  or  insensibility,  with  the  female. 

the  degree  in  which  the  foregoing  PROBADILITTrc 

are  affected  by  the  mode  of  death 
2r  this  head  some  common  modes  of  death  will 

t will  be  maiie  i„  e.m.r " " w/r’' 

1th  respect  to  them,  assuming  as  before  tl.nf  ^ ^ 

the  ,„e.ti,„  i.'  „i.ed  >t  “ll;  e?;,  “ 
le  same  circumstances.  ^ nearly  as  may 
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Asphyxia. — WomeTi  consume  less  oxygen  tlian  men ; hen 
the  same  quantity  of  air  will  last  them  for  a longer  time ; ai 
of  adult  males  and  females  perishing  together  by  asphyxia ; tl 
females  may  he  presumed  to  have  survived.  In  poisoning  1 
the  oxides  of  carbon,  the  chances  of  survivorship  are  with  tl 
female.  This  statement  rests  on  the  authority  of  a large  nnmb 
of  facts.  In  19  out  of  3G0  cases  of  poisoning  by  charcoal  fum 
which  took  place  in  Paris  during  1834  and  183o,  a man  ai 
woman  were  exposed  to  these  gases  together : of  these  three  on 
were  saved,  and  these  three  were  females.  In  solitary  cases 
the  same  form  of  death  the  result  is  also  favourable  to  t 
female;  for  18  out  of  73  females  were  restored,  and  only  19 o 
of  83  males,  so  that  the  chances  for  the  female  and  male  respe- 
tively  are  nearly  as  15  and  14  (instead  of  5 and  4 as  Deverp 
represents  it).  Single  cases  are  in  conformity  with  this  resu 
Thus,  in  a case  quoted  by  Beck  fi  om  the  ‘ Transylvania  Journa 
a man  and  his  wife  were  exposed  in  a small  room  to  the  gas  frc 
live  coals.  The  man  was  found  dead  and  rigid,  but  t 
woman  was  still  breathing,  and  recovered.  Again,  in  a « 
reported  by  M.  Sardaillon,  a man,  bis  wife,  and  their  child,  ag 
seven  years,  were  asphyxiated  in  a porter’s  lodge.  'I  he  cli 
died,  the  father  was  very  ill,  and  with  difficulty  restored  to  L 
while  the  wife  was  able  to  call  for  help  and  to  assist  both  k 
band  and  child.  In  these  cases  we  must  take  into  accounil 
position  the  parties  occupied  in  the  room,  whether  on  the  bed 
floor,  near  to  or  remote  from  an  open  window,  &c. 

Browning. — There  are  many  complicated  considerations  a 
nected  with  this  mode  of  death.  In  shipwrecks  men  aie  ni' 
likely  to  be  in  a favourable  situation  for  saving  themselvffi, 
they  are  more  on  deck,  less  encumbered  by  clothing,  more 
to  be  able  to  swim,  or  to  cling  to  floating  portions  of  the  we 
When  the  comparison  is  between  men  similarly  exposM! 
capable  of  the  same  exertion,  we  may  have  to  inqune  wlie 
one  was  more  exposed  to  cold  by  having  the  body  hal 
while  the  other  was  more  under  water.  Search  should  a - 
made  for  severe  injuries  which  may  have  prevented  theswi 
from  using  his  strength,  or  may  have  otherwise  prove 
Apoplexy  is  stated  by  Devergie  to  be  sooner  fatal  than  aspuj 
while  in  syncope  there  is  the  best  chance  of  recovery. 

SM^ocaifoK.— In  all  cases  of  suffocation  ‘^^peiiding  uF 
insufficient  quantity  of  air,  or  upon  air  rendered  pai  w 
for  respiration,  it  may  be  be  presumed  that  , 

least  air  live  the  longest — women  longer  than  men,  c ^ 
..ri.iifc  Tn  Kiifthcntion  from  the  falling  of  houses  or  e i 
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I anical  means  in  general,  the  stronger  may  be  presumed  to  sur- 
- the  weaker— men,  women;  adults,  children  and  old  persons. 

young  children  hear  cold  worse  than  adults,  the 
bihty  of  survivorship  in  exposure  to  the  same  degree  of 
s m favour  of  the  latter.  Men  bear  cold  better  than  women, 
better  than  the  aged.  It  is  necessary  also  to  take  into 
it  the  clothing  of  the  exposed  persons  and  their  state  of 
. Spirituous  liquors  in  excess  increase  the  effect  of  cold 
af.— The  young  and  old,  as  they  suffer  more  from  cold,  so 
:y  bear  heat  better.  The  relative  tolerance  of  heat  of  the 
^ ;xes  IS  not  well  ascertained.  Fodere  relates  the  case  of  an 
hihman  and  his  (laughter,  aged  seven  years,  who,  in  the  year 
t.  crossed  the  desert  of  Syria  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Both  rode 
nels  and  were  placed  in  precisely  similar  circumstances, 

1 e ather  died,  while  the  child  arrived  safe  at  its  journey’s 
> This  result  might,  however,  be  explained  by  the  greater 
H I in  which  the  parent  would  have  to  make. 

■jger  and  Thirst.— Thoso  who  have  not  reached  their  full 
ti  require  more  nourishment  than  adults,  and  adults  more 
f ged  persons.  The  aged,  then,  if  healthy  and  robust,  n.av 
, 'uraed  to  survive  both,  and  the  adult  to  live  longer  than 
lid.  Corpulent  persons  are  thought  to  bear  hunger  better 
the  spare.  In  death  from  starvation,  free  access  to 
.greatly  lengthens  life.  Those  who  use  most  exertion  suffer 

i,  ^°’’®SO'ng  modes  of  death;  while  those 

ssess  most  passive  endurance  may  be  expected  to  live  the 

iLbrfr"  similar  as  to  admit 

hli  r otl'er  modes  of  death, 

! ne  of  sfir  ‘^^'•‘^““^tances,  there  may  be  no  points 
)i  ^ ®^rmt  comparison,  and  many  things  which  may 

StounT  - the  result  fvill  ha^e  to  be  tak^^ 

“ ‘Medical  L hml  several  such  cases  quoted  in 

» e ~ they  throw  little  light 

' quS  ir'“'  principles,  they 

IS  been  suggested  that  a distinct  enactment  would  be  pre- 
to  he  custom  of  deciding  each  case  on  its  own  merits, 
umstinrs  that  large  class  of  cases  in  which 

->X  nature  o T-  '“P^^tectly  known,  and  in 

r lecisL  L . things  It  IS  impossible  to  come  to  a 
cision,  IS  certainly  much  to  be  desired. 


T 


CHAPTER  II. 


DEOWNma— HANGING— STEANGULATION- 
SHFFOCATION. 


These  modes  of  death  are  brought  together  in  the  same  chaph 
as  they  all  involve  asphyxia,*  or  death  beginning  at  the  lungs. 


DEATH  BY  DROWNING. 


The  medico-legal  importance  of  this  subject  may  he  inferr 
from  the  fact,  that  in  1871  (the  year  of  the  census),  2922  dea 
were  caused  by  drowning,  of  which  2348  in  males  and  574 
females.  Of  this  number  317  (173  males  and  144  females)  w( 
ascertained  acts  of  suicide. 

Death  by  drowning  is  commonly  attributed  to  asphyxia ; 1 
it  is  not  always  due  to  that  cause ; it  will  be  necessary,  therefo 
to  describe  the  various  modes  in  which  a man  who  has  died 
the  water  may  have  come  by  his  death. 

When  a man  in  perfect  possession  of  his  faculties  falls  into  I 
water,  he  sinks  to  a greater  or  less  depth,  but  immediately  ri 
to  the  surface  again  ; and,  if  he  is  a swimmer,  makes  efforts' 
save  himself,  till  at  length  he  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  ( 
who  cannot  swim  at  all ; with  this  difference,  that  he  has  alrei 
exhausted  the  strength  which  the  other  has  in  reserve  for  ' 
death  struggles  common  to  both.  These  struggles  consist 
irregular  movements  of  the  arms  and  legs,  and  grasping  of  ' 
hands  at  all  objects  within  reach,  whether  floating  in  the  wai 
fixed  at  the  bottom,  or  growing  on  the  banks.  In  the  course- 
these  irregular  movements  he  rises  repeatedly  to  the  surfi 
tries  to  breathe,  and  takes  in  air  and  water.  The  contact  of 
water  with  the  windpipe  causes  a cough,  by  which  part  of 
fluid  is  rejected,  and  with  it  some  air  from  the  lungs.  1 


• The  term  ‘ apnoea,’  employed  in  the  last  edition  of  this  'rork, ‘j'o 
recommended  by  high  authority,  is  throughout  this  edition  replaced  bj 
word  ‘asphyxia.’ 
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:cars  again  and  again,  till  the  body  no  longei’  rises  to  the 
irf'ace  ; water  alone  is  received  in  the  vain  efforts  to  inspire,  while 
)rcible  involuntary  expirations  continue  to  expel  air  from  the 
jest.  At  length  all  these  efforts  cease,  the  body  sinks  to  the 
attorn,  and  bubbles  of  air  are  forced  out  by  the  elastic  reaction 
fthe  walls  of  the  chest.  Most  of  the  water  entering  the  mouth 
nds  its  way  into  the  stomach,  the  rest  into  the  lungs;  and  this 
!sidue,  mixed  with  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  and  air-passages, 
jd  frothed  by  the  air  inspired  and  expired,  forms  the  foam  so 
jDstantly  met  with  in  persons  who  have  perished  in  this  way. 

In  these  cases  we  find  the  characteristic  marks  of  asphyxia, 
mpled  with  those  due  to  the  medium  in  which  the  death  takes 
lace.  In  the  case  of  the  swimmer,  death  may  take  place  from 
chaustion,  with  less  distinct  marks  of  asphyxia. 

Bat  death  may  take  place  in  the  water,  and  yet  be  caused 
fither  by  asphyxia  nor  by  exhaustion.  There  may  be  complete 
ss  of  consciousness  at  the  moment  of  immersion.  This  may 

Rppen  from  fright,  drunkenness,  an  attack  of  hysteria,  or  of 
talepsy  (of  which  we  have  known  one  instance)  (G.) ; and  in  this 
ise  the  body  falls  to  the  bottom,  rises  again  to  a certain  height, 
id  sinks  without  a struggle,  death  being  due  to  shock  or  to 
ncope. 

A man  may  fall,  or  throw  himself  into,  the  water  head  fore- 
ost,  and,  striking  against  some  solid  substance,  or  even  against 
le  water  itself,  perish  by  concussion ; or  falling,  or  being  thrown, 
om  a height,  may  strike  the  water  with  the  chest  and  pit  of 
le  stomach,  and  die  instantly  from  shock. 

Again,  cold,  excitement,  or  the  first  violent  struggles,  may 
rasion  apoplexy,  or  sudden  death  from  disease  of  "the  heart, 
ich  deaths  occasionally  occur  in  persons  bathing  in  cold,  shallow 
iter. 


Deatli  by  drowning  may  also  be  of  a mixed  character.  A man 
lls  into  the  water  in  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  which 
1 preserves  for  a time,  till,  struck  with  horror  at  the  death 
nich  threatens  him,  he  faints,  and  thus  perishes. 

t^  appears,  then,  that  death  by  drowning  may  be  due  to  as- 
■yxia.to  exhaustion,  to  shock,  to  syncope,  and  to  apoplexy;  or 
miy  to  asphyxia,  partly  to  one  or  other  of  the  causes  just  sped- 
• .ana  these  mixed  casesare  much  the  most  common ; while  those 
winch  asphyxia  and  its  signs  are  wholly  absent  form  a smal 

ttermedlT  f''®  ««'"i-'ed  asphyxia  occupy  ar 

Vowned  h 1^  1 large  experience  of  tin 

lixed  ? ^ alluded  to,  estimates  the  cases  of  un 

asphyxia  as  (ivo  m eight  of  the  whole,  tlie  cases  in  whicl 
T 2 
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nb  traces  of  asphyxia  exist  as  one  in  eight,  and  the  mixed  cases 
five-eighths. 

The  appearances  in  the  body  of  the  drowned  must  necessan 
vary  with  the  manner  and  cause  of  death. 

Wliere  death  has  been  due  to  asphyxia,  the  post-mortc 
appearances  will  he  those  proper  to  that  mode  of  death  (see 
265),  blended  with  those  due  to  the  medium  in  which  the  dea 
happened,  and  modified  by  the  time  the  body  has  remained  in  t 
water,  as  well  as  by  the  length  of  the  subsequent  exposure  to  t 
air. 

If  in  death  by  asphyxia  the  examination  be  made  soon  aft 
the  death  and  removal  from  the  water,  the  following  appearanc 
may  he  present ; — The  face  and  general  surface  of  the  body  a 
pale  or  slightly  livid,  with  patches  of  a deeper  tint.  The  expr* 
sion  of  the  face  is  generally  calm.  The  tongue  is  swollen,  ai 
closely  applied  to  the  teeth,  rarely  protruded  between  the  clos 
jaws,  and  still  more  rarely  wounded  and  bloody  ; and  there  is 
frothy  foam  at  the  mouth.  The  air-passages  also  contain  a frol 
sometimes  tinged  with  blood;  and  the  trachea  and  larg 
bronchial  tubes  contain  water,  which  penetrates  to  their  mc- 
minute  ramifications,  and  may  fill  the  whole  of  the  air-passagj 
The  water  occasionally  carries  with  it  slime  or  mud,  or  fragmen 
of  aquatic  plants.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  air-passages 
sometimes  congested ; the  lungs  are  distended  and  cedematoi. 
and  exude  a sanguinolent  frothy  liquid  when  incised.  The  vei 
cavffi  and  riatht  side  of  the  heart  are  filled  with  dark  bloc 

D 

while  the  left  cavities  are  comparatively  empty.  The  stomai 
almost  always  contains  water,  sometimes  in  considerable  quantit 
The  intestines  have  a rosy  colour ; the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidne 
are  gorged  with  blood ; and  the  bladder  sometimes  contai 
bloody  urine.  The  brain  presents  the  same  appearances  as 
other  cases  of  death  by  asphyxia.  Sand  or  mud  is  often  fou: 
in  the  hollow  of  the  nails,  the  fingers  are  sometimes  ahradi 
and  portions  of  plants  growing  in  the  water,  or  on  the  ban 
of  the  stream,  may  he  found  grasped  in  the  hands.  Injuries  rcceiv 
in  falling  into  the  water  during  the  death-struggles,  or  throuj 
the  violence  of  the  stream,  may  also  leave  their  marks  upon  t 
body. 

In  bodies  that  have  remained  in  the  water,  or  been  expos 
to  the  air  for  some  time,  the  pallid,  or  slightly  livid  hue  of  t 
features  may  he  exchanged  for  a bloated  appearance,  and  lar 
livid  spots  may  show  themselves  on  different  parts  of  the  bod 
as  in  other  cases  cf  death  by  asphyxia. 

In  death  by  shock,  syncope,  or  exhaustion,  there  is  little  or 
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' mter  in  the  air-passages  or  stomach ; the  cavities  of  the  heart 
,nd  the  large  vessels  are  equally  distended  with  blood,  or  are 
learly  empty,  and  the  brain  and  internal  viscera  are  in  their 
Natural  state. 

Death  by  concussion,  asphyxia,  apoplexy,  or  disease  of  the  heart, 
■eve.iils  itself  by  the  usual  post-mortem  appearances. 

In  mixed  cases,  the  appearances  due  to  asphyxia  are  less  strongly 
! narked.  There  is  less  froth  at  the  mouth,  less  water  and  froth 
! n the  air-passages  and  stomach,  less  congestion  of  the  lungs, 

, leart,  and  great  vessels,  and  internal  viscera. 

Several  medico-legal  questions  suggest  themselves  in  reference 

0 a body  found  in  the  water.  The  first  in  ordei-  is  the  following ; 
—Was  death  caused  by  drowning  1 In  the  case  of  a body  found 

! a the  water,  death  may  obviously  have  happened  prior  to  im- 

1 aersion  from  natural  causes,  or  from  some  form  of  violent  death 
nch  as  hanging,  or  strangulation,  which  gives  rise  to  the  chai-ac- 
eristic  appearances  of  asphyxia,  so  that  we  have  to  consider 
I’hether  the  post-mortem  appearances  alleged  to  be  characteristic 
f death  by  drowning  might  have  been  occasioned  by  causes 
cting  before  immersion ; and  whether,  in  the  case  of  bodies 

• 'hich  have  remained  in  the  water  some  time,  the  appearances 
sually  attributed  to  the  mode  of  death  may  not  be  explained  by 
lie  circumstances  of  the  immersion  itself. 

It  should  be  understood,  then,  that  the  position  and  swollen 
tate  of  the  tongue ; the  pallor,  with  rosy  or  violet  discolorations 
f certain  parts  of  the  skin ; the  injected  state  of  the  brain  ; the 
ingestion  of  the  internal  viscera ; the  fulness  of  the  right  cavities 
I the  heart,  and  emptiness  of  the  left ; the  flnid  state  of  the 
ood ; and  the  existence  (very  rare)  of  bloody  urine  in  the 
ladder  are  appearances  common  to  the  several  forms  of  death  by 
’Phyxia ; while  excoriations  of  the  fingers,  with  sand  or  mud  in 
le  hollow  of  the  nails;  fragments  of  plants  grasped  in  the  hand  ; 
ater  in  the  stomach ; froth  at  the  mouth  and  nostrils ; froth, 
ater,  mud,^  or  sand  in  the  lungs  and  air-passages ; goose  skin, 

a retraction  of  the  penis,  are  characteristic  of  death  bv 
I lowning. 

So  that  of  the  appearances  common  to  drowning  and  to  death 

iy  other  forms  of  asphyxia,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  their 
'osonce  in  persons  found  dead  in  the  water  is  consistent  with  the 
ipposition  of  death  by  drowning. 

ai  i P°®*^'*nortcm  appearances  alleged  to  be  due  to  drowninn-, 
he  characteristic  of  it,  must  now  be  briefly  considered. 

fingers  are  much  more  often  absent  than 
nt;  but,  when,  they  exist,  may  be  regarded  as  a probable. 
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though  not  certain,  sign.  They  might  be  caused  previous 
forcible  immersion,  by  the  rubbing  of  the  fingers  against  any  ha 
and  rough  body  ; and  possibly  after  death  in  running  streams.  ■ 

Sand  or  mud  in  the  hollow  of  the  nails,  also  affords  a proh 
bility  of  immersion  during  life,  for  it  implies,  like  excoriations, 
the  fingers,  that  the  drowning  man  grasped  at  the  bed  or  banh 
But  if  the  body  remained  long  in  the  water,  mud  or  sand  mig 
be  deposited  in  the  nails. 

Hands  clenched  and  grasping  weeds  growing  in  the  stream 
on  the  banks,  afford  the  strongest  probability  of  death  by  drowuin 

Water  in  the  Stomach. — This  also  affords  strong  presumpti 
in  favour  of  death  by  drowning ; especially  if  the  water  (or  oth 
fluid)  can  be  identified  with  that  in  which  the  body  was  found  ' 
its  containing  leaves  of  plants  growing  on  the  banks  or  at  t 
bottom.  Except  in  the  eases  presently  to  be  mentioned,  it  pi 
supposes  acts  of  deglutition  during  efforts  to  breathe.  It  is,  ho’ 
ever,  possible,  though  very  unlikely,  that  the  water  might  ha 
been  swallowed  a very  short  time  before  submersion. 

The  quantity  of  water  depends  partly  on  the  number  of  i 
spiratory  efforts  made  during  the  act  of  drowning,  and  partly  •. 
the  depth  of  the  water.  In  animals  stunned  before  imniersiGi 
as  well  as  in  those  prevented  from  rising  to  the  surface,  t 
stomach  contains  no  water ; while  in  animals  free  to  move  it 
found  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  times  they  rise. 

That  the  depth  of  the  water  also  influences  the  quantity  four 
in  the  stomach  is  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Taylor.  T 
stomach  of  a cat  held  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  Tham 
contained  scarcely  any  water;  that  of  a cat  lowered  to  the  depth 
fifty-five  feet  held  a large  quantity  ; while  the  stomach  of  a thi 
cat  allowed  to  rise  repeatedly  to  the  surface,  held  a quantity 
water  intermediate  between  the  other  two.  The  columnar  pi’(  i 
sure  of  the  water  is,  therefore,  considerable;  and  it  is  probably 
that  when  the  water  Is  very  deep  it  may  force  the  passage  of  tl  I 

oesophagus,  even  though  the  animal  died  previously  to  submersio  I 

But  repeated  experiments  on  animals  have  shown  that,  as  a ru  j 
water  does  not  enter  the  stomach  after  death,  not  at  least  uu 
the  tissues  have  been  relaxed  by  putrefaction.* 


fii 


• The  experiments  of  Liman  (Casper’s  ‘ Handbuch,’  vol.  ii.  p- 
cditionl,  seem  to  throw  considerable  doubt  on  the  value  of  the  presence 
water  in  the  stomach  as  a sign  of  submersion  during  life.  His  expenmOT 
consisted  in  submerging  the  dead  bodies  of  children  in  an  nrtihcial  nion 
compounded  of  water  and  easily  recognisable  material.  The  bodies  w 
placed  in  this,  some  with  the  face  upwards,  some  quite  submerged,  and  m 
taken  out  after  a day  or  two  by  the  head  or  feet,  or  in  no  delmitc  manner.  i 
16  experiments  the  material  was  found  in  the  stomach  ' 

the  oesophagus,  pharynx,  and  trachea  fourteen  timts.  Neither  the  dcgi 
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It  is  obvious,  then,  that  water  in  the  stomach  is  not  to  be 
iken  as  conclusive  of  death  by  drowning,  when  the  water  is  of 
tte.it  depth,  or  the  body  far  advanced  in  putrefaction.  It  must 
llso  be  admitted  that  the  water  might  have  been  swallowed  just 
Before  immersion,  and  possible,  also,  though  most  improbable, 
lat  it  might,  as  suggested  by  Orfila,  be  maliciously  injected 
fter  death. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  water  from  the  stomach 
lust  not  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  death  was  not  caused  by 
rowuing ; for  it  is  not  present  in  death  by  drowning  due  to 

I uses  other  than  asphyxia,  such  as  shock,  syncope,  concussion,  or 
oplexy.  The  tendency  to  swallow  may  also  be  resisted;  or  the 
dy  may  be,  in  some  way  or  other,  prevented  from  rising  to  the 
rface. 

Again,  water  may  have  entered  the  stomach,  and  yet  not  be 
and  there  after  death,  if  the  head  be  allowed  to  hang  down, 
was  proved  by  Dr.  Taylor’s  experiments.  Again,  by  long  expo- 
re after  removal  from  the  water,  the  fluid  in  the  stomach  may 
msude  through  its  coats,  and  disappear. 

Froth,  Water,  Mud,  r Sand  in  the  Air-Passages. — Mucous 
'roth. — From  the  experiments  of  Piorry  and  Orfila  on  animals, 
le  presence  of  mucous  froth  in  the  air-passages  was  inferred  to 
5 due  to  the  body  rising  repeatedly  to  the  surface  for  air.  In 
limals  kept  entirely  under  water  no  froth  was  found  ; and  it  was 
so  absent  when  the  body  remained  in  the  water  a long  time,  or 
as  subject  to  long  exposure  after  its  removal ; as  also  when  the 
3ad  was  placed  downwards.  But  Casper,  as  the  result  of  nume- 
'Us  observations,  affirms  that  these  experiments  are  not  appli- 
ble  to  the  human  subject.  He  found  froth  in  the  trachea,  equally 
those  who  could,  and  those  who  could  not,  have  risen  to  the 
irface.  (Handbook,  vol.  ii.  p.  238.)  The  value  of  this  evidence 
death  by  drowning  is  also  impaired  by  the  fact  that  mucous 
oth  exists  not  only  in  the  several  forms  of  death  by  asphyxia, 
it  in  death  by  apoplexy  or  epilepsy,  and  in  catarrhal  and  other 
lections  of  the  lungs. 

Ogston*  however,  states  that  the  mucous  froth  of  drowning 
■n  be  distinguished  from  frothy  mucus  due  to  other  causes,  by  its 
iiitish,  rarely  sanguinolent  appearance,  forming  a kind  of  lather 
inposed  of  minute  bubbles,  with  a watery  envelope  e.isily  ruptured. 


pntrcfaction,  nor  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  bodies  were  allowed 
.1  appeared  to  iufluonce  the  result;  nor  did  it  matter 

tner  tire  bodie-s  were  drawn  out  by  the  head  or  heels.  He  concludes 
’•'i®  occurrence  of  water  in  the  stomach  or  air 
f-  ages  may  be  purely  a post-mortem  accident. 

* ‘Lect.  on  Med.  Jurisp.,’  p.  608. 
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Water  in  the  Lungs. — That  water  generally  enters  tlie  lune 
in  death  by  drowning  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  experimeni 
on  animals,  and  by  cases  in  the  human  subject  in  which  sand  an 
mud,  and  leaves  of  plants,  have  entered  the  air-passages.  B 
drowning  rats  in  chalk  and  water,  with  free  access  to  the  "air, 
have  never  failed  to  obtain  elTervescence  by  moans  of  acids  i 
every  part  of  the  lungs  (G.). 

But  the  value  of  this  sign  is  impaired  by  the  fact  that  watc-i 
may  enter  the  lungs  of  those  who  have  been  thrown  in  aftt^  !■ 
de.ath.  Orfila  and  Piorry  found  that  the  quantity  which  thu 
gained  admission  varies  according  to  the  position  of  the  bod' 
being  large  when  it  remained  upright,  less  when  horizontal. 

But  water  is  not  always  present  in  the  lungs  in  death  b 
drowning  ; for,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stomach,  if  the  head  is  place 
downwards  the  water  flows  out.  Long  exposure,  too,  will  cans 
it  to  transude  and  be  lost.  The  suggestion  that  water  may  b 
injected  after  death  may  be  treated  as  a fanciful  refinement. 

Froth  at  the  3fouth  and  Nostrils, — This,  too,  is  a sign  of  deat.ilKs 
by  drowning ; but  open  to  all  the  objections  just  stated  in  respet-lBi 
of  froth  in  the  air-passages.  It  has,  indeed,  a close  dependencfi  o 
the  existence  of  froth  in  the  air-passages,  but  it  is  always  seen  mot 
co])iously  shortly  after  death.  Contrary  to  the  generally  accepte 
belief  that  it  appears  sooner  in  summer  than  in  winter,  owinj 
to  its  propulsion  from  the  air-passages  by  development  of 
Ogston  states  that  it  appears  sooner  in  winter  than  in  summeii'  i- 
It  rapidly  disappears  when  the  bodv  is  exnoserl  fn  f.be  .'lir  * T' 


apidly  disappears  when  the  body  is  exposed  to  the  air 
Cutis  anserina. — In  death  by  drowning,  whether  in  summe’ 
or  winter,  the  body  exhibits  the  appearance  known  as  “ goose 
skin  ” or  cutis  anserina.  This  is  caused  by  the  contracted  state  o 
the  arrectores  pili,  and  is  chiefly  seen  on  the  anterior  surface  o 
the  extremities.  The  cutis  anserina  may,  however,  be  found  ii 
death  from  other  causes,  and  particularly  in  cases  of  sudden  deatl 
with  nervous  excitement.  Taken  by  itself,  its  presence  does  iioi 
prove  death  by  drowning,  but  its  absence  would  be  a serious  ob.i 
jection,  unless  other  signs  were  unusuall}'  pronounced. 

Retraction  of  the  Penis. — Casper  alleges  that,  in  men  whobavi 
fallen  into  the  water  alive,  and  died  by  drowning,  he  has  almost 
never  failed  to  find  this  appearance,  while  he  has  not  observed  if 
so  cotistantly  after  any  other  kind  of  death. — (Handbook,  vol 
ii.  p.  236.)  It  is  not,  however,  universal. 

From  this  examination  of  the  signs  of  death  by  drowning,  it 
appears  that  there  is  no  one  sign  on  which  entire  reliance  c:m  bt 


lb; 

[bi 


• ‘Leot.  on  Mod.  Jurisp.’  p.  EOS. 
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icod.  But  when  several  signs  coincide,  the  probability  is 
eatly  strengthened.  Some  authors,  Orfila  among  the  number, 
ve  thought  that  the  question.  Was  death  due  to  drowning  ? 
mits  of  no  decision;  but  from  this  opinion  Devergie  and  Casper 
ry  properly  dissent. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  most  characteristic 
pearances  are  not  permanent.  In  winter  they  may  continue 
er  the  body  has  lain  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  days  in  the  water, 
t in  summer  they  may  disappear  as  early  as  the  third  day. 
ider  exposure  to  the  air  they  also  rapidly  pass  away,  and  in  the 
ght  of  summer  a few  hours  may  suffice  to  dissipate  them.  Ad- 
iced  putrefaction  destroys  all  the  signs  of  death  by  drowning. 
The  time  that  the  body  has  remained  in  the  water  will  be  de- 
mined approximately  by  the  signs  laid  down  at  p.  260. 

The  evidence  derived  from  the  signs  of  death  by  drowning 
nits  of  being  confirmed  or  invalidated  by  the  condition  of  the 
ly  in  other  respects,  especially  by  the  presence  or  absence  of 
Marks  of  Violence. — With  regard  to  injuries  on  the  bodies 

)ersons  found  in  the  water,  three  questions  arise : 

1.  Were  they  inflicted  during  life  ? 2.  If  so,  are  thev  such  as 

account  for  death  before  submersion?  3.  Were  they  acci- 
ital,  suicidal,  or  homicidal  ? 

The  first  and  third  questions  are  fully  discussed  under  the 
d of  wounds.  The  immersion  of  the  body  in  water  will  influ- 
ethe  decision  of  these  questions,  only  in  so  far  as  the  injuries 
thereby  altered  in  appearance. 

ire  the  Injuries  such  as  to  account  for  Death  from  Suh- 
■sion  ? 


’here  are  five  ways  in  which  a body  taken  from  tbe  water  may 
e to  exhibit  marks  of  violence,  i.  A man  may  be  murdered 
thrown  into  the  water  dead ; 2.  He  may  receive  severe  in- 
rom  the  hands  of  others  or  himself,  and  may  then  be  thrown 
throw  himself)  into  the  water  while  still  alive.  If  th6  in- 
-s  are  in  the  shape  of  bruises,  they  may  have  been  caused  3. 

he  death  struggles ; 4.  By  some  obstacle  against  which  the 

y 13  borne;  5.  In  the  very  act  of  fulling  into  the  water. 

In  a man  who  has  been  murdered  and  thrown  into  the  water 
we  should  expect  to  find  all  the  signs  of  death  by  drowning 
■nt,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  may  have  been  caused  by 
nmnon  depth  of  water,  or  advanced  putrefaction. 

n the  supposition  that  a man  found  in  the  water  had  first 
severely  injured  and  then  thrown  in  alive,  we  might  expect 

1 proportioned  in  number  and  distinctness 

trength  still  left  after  the  violence  inflicted. 


j 
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3.  The  bruises  caused  by  the  struggles  of  the  drowning  m: 
would  not  be  so  severe  or  extensive  as  to  endanger  life. 

4.  The  bruises  caused  by  fixed  obstacles,  against  wbiub  the  boc 
might  be  borne  by  a running  stream,  would  not  be  .strong 
marked.  It  is  not  likely  that  such  severe  injuries  as  didocatio  i 
or  fractures  could  originate  in  this  way,  unless  the  obsta|ple  we 
in  motion — e.g.  a water-wheel,  screw,  or  paddle. 

5.  Falling  into  the  Water. — A person  who  faljs  or  tbro\ 
himself  from  a height  upon  a hard  bank  or  pier  of  a brijjge,  in: 
not  only  be  severely  bruised,  but  sustain  such  injuries  as  fractur 
of  the  skull  or  limbs,  and  extensive  lacerated  wounds. 


Dislocation  of  the  limbs  is  a possible  consequence  of  falling  fro 
a great  height.  Many  years  since,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Gordon  Smit 
a man  who  used  to  jump  from  the  parapet  of  London  Bridge  in 
the  Thames  for  a wager,  and  had  previously  performed  the  fe: 
with  impunity,  sank  and  was  drowned.  Both  arms  were  four 
dislocated,  in  consequence,  it  is  thought,  of  his  having  fallen  wii 
them  stretched  out  instead  of  close  to  his  sides,  as  was  his  won 

Two  cases  are  also  recorded  (South’s  edition  of  Chelius’s  Su- 
gery,  vol.  i.  p.  532),  the  one  of  fracture  of  the  body  and  arch 
the  fourth  cervical  vertebra,  and  the  other  of  fracture  of  the  hot 
of  the  fifth  vertebra,  caused  by  jumping  into  the  w'ater.  T) 
deaths  were  attributed  to  a sudden  retraction  of  the  head  to  ave 
collision  with  the  bottom. 

Wo  should,  therefore,  ascertain  whether  the  drowned  man  fi 
from  a height ; whether  the  water  is  a rapid  stream  ; and  wheth 
the  body  was  found  near  obstacles  fixed  or  in  motion  j ai 
if  there  are  no  such  causes  as  these  to  account  for  the  injuri 
sustained,  we  m.ay  fairly  trace  them  to  some  cause  preceding  tl 
immersion.  In  bodies  found  in  shallow  still  water,  marks 
violence  afford  strong  presumption  of  homicide. 

Assuming  death  to  have  been  due  to  drowning,  the  questk- 
arises — 

Was  the  Frowning  the  result  of  Accident,  Suicide,  or  Eom 
cide  ? — This  question  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  answer;  for  if  the 
are  no  marks  of  violence  on  the  body,  it  is  not  possible  to  s; 
whether  the  man  fell  in,  or  jumped  in,  or  was  pushed  in ; and 
respect  of  bodies  found  in  running  streams,  it  may  not  be  possil 
to  ascertain  at  what  point  they  entered  the  water. 

Nor,  if  we  find  the  hands  of  the  drowned  man  grasping  leav 
or  grass,  showing  that  he  had  struggled  hard  while  in  the  wat( 
can  we  affirm  that  he  was  thrown  or  pushed  iu  by  others. 

Nor  again,  does  the  fact  of  a man  being  drowned  in  a smillc 
stream  of  water  exclude  the  idea  of  homicide;  for  if  a stroi 
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an  were  to^Lold  the  head  of  a weak  or  inhrm  one  in  a basin  of 
i Iter,  he  might  drown  him  as  effectually  as  in  a deep  stream.  On 
[fe  other  hand,  cases  of  suicidal  drowning  in  shallow  water,  or  in 
UTOW  spaces,  such  as  small  house-cisterns,  are  on  record, 
to  It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  in  the  absence 
1 marks  of  violence,  we  have  no  means  of  determining  whether 
(3  drowning  was  due  to  accident,  suicide,  or  homicide ; and  that 
;h  marks,  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  question,  must  be  such 
could  not  have  been  inflicted  by  the  drowned  man  himself  prior 
immersion,  or  by  the  accidental  striking  of  the  body  against  an 
. itacle  in  entering  the  water  or  duVing  the  death  struggle. 

There  is  one  case  which  at  first  sight  would  seem  conclusive  of 
nicide,  namely,  where  a body  is  found  in  the  water  tied  hand 
1 foot.  Dr.  Smith,  however,  relates  the  following  case : — In 
ly,  1816,  the  body  of  a gauging-instrument  maker,  who  had 
in  missing  for  some  days,  was  discovered  floating  down  the 
lines.  His  wrists  were  found  tied  together  and  made  fast  to 
knees,  which  were  also  secured  to  each  other.  He  had  been 
anged  for  two  years.  The  cord  with  which  he  had  tied  him- 
' was  recognised  as  that  with  which  he  used  to  raise  himself  in 
He  was  a good  swimmer,  and  probably  adopted  this  means 

tlisabling  himself.  The  verdict  was  “ Found  drowned.”  Two 
ilar  cases  are  on  record,  one  by  Fodere,  in  which  the  hands 
7 fingers  were  tied  together  with  a silk  riband  in  numerous 
I s;  and  another  in  which  the  feet,  wrists,  and  neck  were  tied. 

lere  in  the  one  case,  and  the  medical  examiners  (Marc, 
j chard,  &c.)  in  the  other,  gave  their  opinion  in  favour  of  suicide. 

' >uch  cases  as  thi  se  it  would  be  necessary  to  determine  whether 
knots  or  folds  could  have  been  made  with  the  teeth,  or  by  any 
• 'ements  of  the  hands  or  limbs. 

1 lesiuscitation  from  Droioning. — The  insensibility  which  super- 
' I es  on  asphyxia  brought  about  by  obstruction  of  the  respi- 
i on,  is  not  synonymous  with  death,  for  though  all  spontaneous 
I watory  movements  have  ceased,  resuscitation  is  possible  so 
. : as  the  heart  continues*  to  beat. 

* s.  then,  in  such  cases  of  obstructed  respiration,  the  heart  may 
inue  to  beat  for  several  minutes  after  every  respiratory 
ement  has  ceased,  all  hope  of  resuscitation  need  not  be 
idoned  though  no  respiratory  movements  can  be  perceived, 
in  asphyxia  produced  by  drowning,  even  though  the  heart  may 
inue  to  beat,  resuscitation  can  rarely  be.  brought  about  after 
plete  submersion  lasting  for  so  short  a period  as  two  minutes, 
^en  less  than  this.  The  cause  of  this  dilference  is  the  entrance 
'ater  into  the  lungs,  which  renders  them  incapable  of  collapsino- 
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and  aerating  the  blood  by  the  methods  resorted  to.  Mai 
cases  of  resuscitation  after  submersion  for  a longer  period  are  ( ' 
record.  Some  of  these  may  be  discarded  as  untrustworthy,  ai  t i 
ascribed  to  exaggeration  of  time  by  anxious  onlookers.  Othei  S ' 
however,  may  be  referred  to  the  supervention  of  syncope  at  tl  ( 
moment  of  immersion,  in  consequence  of  which  the  aspiration  | 
water  into  the  lungs  has  not  occurred  to  any  extent ; and  son 
perhaps  to  the  success  attending  the  first  efforts  made  to  free  tl 
lungs  from  water. 


In  the  treatment  of  the  drowned,  or  of  asphyxia  in  gencn 
recourse  must  be  bad  to  respiration.  But  the  speci* 

circumstances  of  drowning  require  that  means  be  used 
counteract  the  great  loss  of  heat  which  occurs  even  in  tl 
greatest  summer  temperature,  and  also  precautions  to  remo'^ 
from  the  air-passages  the  accumulated  mucus  and  fluids  wliii 
obstruct  them. 

The  following  rules  for  the  treatment  of  the  drowned  are  : 
accordance  with  the  method  of  Dr.  Henry  Silvester,  which  h; 
now,  by  general  consent,  taken  the  place  of  that  recommended  I 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall.  Send  immediately  for  blankets  and  dry  clot 
ing,  but  treat  the  patient  instantly  on  the  spot,  in  the  open  ai 
First  place  the  body,  for  a few  seconds,  with  the  face  downward 
the  head  lower  than  the  feet,  the  mouth  open,  and  the  toiigi 
drawn  forward ; then  turn  the  body  on  the  back,  place  it  on  i 
inclined  surface,  raise  the  shoulders  and  support  them,  and  fix  tl 
feet.  Now'  grasp  the  arms  at  the  elbows,  draw  them  above  tl 
head,  and  keep  them  on  the  stretch  for  two  seconds,  then  reven 
the  movement  for  the  same  length  of  time,  pressing  the  arn 
firmly  against  the  sides  of  the  chest.  Bepeat  this  twofold  mov 
ment  fifteen  times  in  the  minute,  till  a spontaneous  effort  at  r 
spiration  occurs.  Then  remit  the  movements,  and  proceed ' 
promote  the  circulation  and  restore  warmth  by  firm  friction  ai 
pressure  directed  upwards,  by  hot  flannels,  hot  bottles,  bladde 
of  hot  water,  or  heated  bricks;  or  borrow  warm  clothing  fro' 
the  bystanders.  Respiration  may  be  promoted  by  smelling  salt 
tickling  the  throat  with  a feather,  and  by  the  alternate  dash 
cold  and  warm  w'ater  on  the  face  and  chest.  When  the  respiratu 
is  restored,  warm  brandy  and  water,  wine  and  water,  tea  < 
coffee,  may  be  given  ; and  the  patient  being  put  to  bed,  should ' 
allowed  to  sleep.  Our  efforts  to  restore  life  should  be  jicrsevert 
in  for  three  or  four  hours,  or  till  some  certain  sign  of  death  b 
shown  itself. 

Howard’s*  Method  of  Artificial  Respiration. — How'nrdrecoi 

» The  Direct  Method  of  Artificial  Respiration : ‘ Trans.  Amer. 
Ass.’  Vol.  xxii.  1871. 
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!nds  that  the  accumulated  fluids  should  first  be  got  rid  of  by 
icing  the  body  in  a prone  position,  with  a roll  of  clothing 
1 leath  the  stomach,  and  pressing  on  the  spine  till  this  is 
I jcted.  The  body  is  then  laid  supine  with  a roll  of  clothing  in 
) ihollow  of  the  back,  so  as  to  render  the  epigastrium  prominent. 

1 e arms  are  drawn  upwards,  held  by  the  hand  of  an  assistant, 
3 ose  other  hand  is  employed  in  keeping  the  tongue  drawn  out 
) the  corner  of  the  mouth  with  a cloth.  The  operator  then 
: >els  astride  or  at  the  side  of  the  patient,  places  his  hands  on 
1 short  ribs,  then  pivoting  himself  on  his  knees  throws  the 
. ght  of  his  body  forward  on  the  hands,  which  at  the  same  time 
eeze  the  chest  walls.  He  then  lets  go  suddenly,  so  as  to  allow 
. inspiration,  and  this  alternate  compression  and  relaxation  is 
be  carried  out  about  fifteen  times  per  minute. 

DEATH  BY  HANGING. 


n the  year  1871,  548  persons  perished  by  hanging,  in  England 
Wales,  of  whom  448  were  males  and  100  females.  All  these 
ihs  were  ascertained  suicidal  acts. 

A asphyxia  is  a cause  of  death,  common  to  hanging,  strangu- 
)n,  and  suftbcation,  a few  observations  will  be  made  on  these 
I es  of  death  before  proceeding  to  examine  them  separately 
j hough  it  is  usual  to  say  of  death  from  these  three  causes 
[ It  IS  due  to  suffocation,  this  term  has  in  medico-legal  lan- 
je  a distinct  meaning  of  its  own.  It  means  death  caused  by 
1 impediment  to  the  respiration,  which  does  not  act  by  com'- 
trachea.  Thus  a man  is  said  to  be  sufib- 
I It  Ins  mouth  and  nostrils  are  closed,  or  if  he  is  prevented 
Inbreathing  by  pressure  on  the  chest  or  abdomen.  Certain 
ous  gases,  too,  are  said  to  kill  by  suflbcation.  This  subject, 
.separates  itself  from  those  forms  of  death  (hanging,  strano-u- 
II,  and  throttling)  in  all  of  which  pressure  is  exercised  on  the 
we  and  throat. 

ne  most  simple  cause  of  death  is  throttling,  or  direct  pressure 
, le  trachea  with  the  fingers.  Here  the  cause  is  obvious  • it 
e same  as  in  many  cases  of  drowning;  the  same  as  in  sufib- 
^ n ffz.,  asphyxia  (apiioea).  Death  takes  place  from  the 
^ lanical  hindrance  to  respiration.  But  the  cause  of  death  is 
I . when  the  entire  circumference  of  the  neck  is  subject 

I 1 ve«  / ti'acliea,  but  the 

I 1 L ® instances  both  air-tubes  and 

1 bn  1 ™Phcated;  in  others  the  air-tubes  suflTer  com- 
n and  the  vessels  escape ; in  others,  again,  the  air-tubes 
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escape  and  the  vessels  sustain  the  pressure.  The  respiration  am  , 
circulation  are  most  completely  impeded  when  a cord  is  fixei 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  so  as  to  embrace  the  trache;  l 
and  the  large  vessels  at  their  entrance  into  and  exit  from  th.  i 
chest ; or  when  it  is  applied,  or  drawn  by  the  weight  of  the  body 
beneath  the  lower  jaw,  Both  functions  are  less  interfered  wit!‘ 
when  the  cord  is  fixed  directly  over  the  larynx,  as  the  projection  • 
of  the  os  hyoides  and  thyroid  cartilage  afford  some  protection  U.  ). 
the  windpipe  and  blood-vessels. 

This  variation  in  the  position  of  the  ligature,  and  in  the  conse  > 
quent  pressure  on  the  organs  of  respiration  and  circulation  respect  i- 
tively,  explains  the  difference  in  the  time  required  to  destroy  lifi  r 
in  all  those  cases  in  which  death  does  not  take  place  instan  n 
taneously  from  shock  or  injury  to  the  spinal  cord;  and  tlu.',;  1 
simultaneous  compression  of  the  air-tube  and  blood-vessels  give; 
rise  to  the  question,  whether  the  pressure  on  the  air-tube  or  or 
the  blood-vessels  is  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  In  othei> 
words,  is  death  caused  by  asphyxia  or  by  coma  ? 

It  was  formerly  the  general  belief  that  death  was  due  to  coma  . ) 
and  this  opinion  was  not  unreasonable,  for  it  is  well  known  thai 
mere  pressure  with  the  fingers  on  the  carotid  artery  will  cause- 
sleep,  by  checking  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain,  and  thal 
apoplexy  is  often  brought  on,  in  persons  predisposed,  by  the 
pressure  of  a cravat  impeding  the  return  of  blood  through  the  i 
veins.  That  coma,  therefore,  may  be  brought  about  by  pressure  1 
on  the  large  blood-vessels  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  question  r 
still  recurs — in  those  cases  of  suspension  or  strangulation  in  i 
which  the  air-tube  and  blood-vessels  are  simultaneously  com-  i 
pressed,  which  of  the  two  pressures  causes  death  ? Both  causes , ft 
doubtless  contribute  to  the  fiital  result,  but  the  stoppage  of  the 
respiration  is  certainly  the  essential  cause;  for  death  by  asphyxia  • 
would  be  much  more  speedily  and  certainly  induced  by  a com-  i 
plete  or  partial  stoppage  of  the  breathing,  than  fatal  coma  by  i 
the  complete  or  partial  arrest  of  the  circulation.  But  an  appeal 
may  be  made  to  actual  experiment  for  the  decision  of  this  que.s- 
tion.  A dog  was  suspended  by  the  neck  with  a cord,  an  opening 
having  been  made  in  the  trachea  below  the  place  where  the  cord 
was  applied.  After  hanging  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
during  which  time  the  circulation  aTid  breathing  went  on  as 
usual,  the  animal  was  cut  down,  and  did  not  appear  to  have  I 
suffered  much.  The  cord  was  then  shifted  below  the  opening,  so  I 
as  to  stop  the  ingress  of  air  into  the  lungs ; and  the  animal  being  1 1 
again  suspended,  was  in  a few  minutes  quite  dead.*  In  this  c.\-  R 
• ‘ Cyclopajclia  of  Practical  Medicine,’  Asphyxia.  g 
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periraenfc  the  compression  was  less  than  it  would  be  in  many 
cases  of  death  by  hanging  in  the  human  subject,  in  which  the 
violence  employed,  the  height  of  the  fall,  and  the  weight  of  the 
body  combine  to  tighten  the  cord,  and  thus  exercise  the  strongest 
pressure  on  the  vessels  as  well  as  on  the  air-tube. 

A similar  operation  has  been  performed  on  the  human  subject.* 
; “ A man  of  the  name  of  Gordon  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  in 

i April,  1733.  Mr.  Chovet  having  by  frequent  experiments  on 
dogs,  discovered  that  opening  the  windpipe  would  prevent  the 
fatal  consequences  of  the  halter,  undertook  to  save  Gordon,  and 
I accordingly  made  an  incision  in  his  windpipe,  the  effect  of  which 
was,  that  when  Gordon  stopped  his  mouth,  nostrils,  and  ears  for 
^ome  time,  air  enough  came  through  the  opening  to  allow  of  the 

tontinuance  of  life.  When  hanged,  he  was  observed  to  be  alive 
fter  all  the  rest  were  dead;  and  when  he  had  hung  three- 
uarters  of  an  hour,  being  carried  to  a house  in  the  Tyburn  road, 
j he  opened  his  mouth  several  times  and  groaned ; and  a vein  being 
opened  he  bled  freely.”  But  these  were  the  only  signs  of  life. 
Smith  attributed  the  want  of  success  to  the  great  weight  of  the 
. man,  coupled  perhaps  with  the  insufficiency  of  the  opening  into 
ihe  trachea. 

It  appears,  then,  that  when  the  windpipe  and  the  large  blood- 
vessels suffer  compression,  death  may  be  attributed  to  asphyxia ; 
;hat  when  the  respiration  is  free,  or  but  slightly  affected,  pressure 
3n  the  vessels  may  cause  death  by  coma,  but  more  slowly ; and 
that  when  respiration  and  circulation  are  both  impeded,  both 
may  contribute  to  the  fatal  result,  though  the  hindrance  to  the 
■espiration  is  the  more  efficient. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in 
Hanging  and  strangulation  is  pressure  on  the  nerves  which  sub- 
, ierve  the  function  of  respiration ; but  as  such  pressure  does  not 
irove  fatal  till  the  lapse  of  many  hours,  this  explanation  must  be 
ejected. 


Having  now  examined  the  questions  common  to  death  by 
hanging  and  by  strangulation,  the  subject  of  death  by  haneins 
flay  be  resumed.  ® 


Heath  takes  place  very  suddenly  in  certain  cases  of  suspension, 

1 in  some  cases  of  drowning,  either  from  shock  or  syncope,  or 
rom  injury  to  the  spinal  cord  by  luxation  of  the  cervical  ver- 
odontoid  process,  or  rupture  of  the  inter- 
ifk!  k i tli®se  injuries  to  the  spine  being  caused 

-notion  the  fall  of  the  body  from  a height,  or  by  a rotatory 
V n given  to  the  body  at  the  moment  of  the  fiill. 

* Smith’s  ‘ Forensic  Medicine,’ Appendix,  p.  SBl. 
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Death  by  hanging  takes  place,  then,  in  different  ways  and  ; 
different  intervals  of  time.  The  quicker  deaths  may  be  traco 
to  injury  of  the  spinal  cord  above  the  origin  of  the  nerves  of  r: 
spiration,  and,  more  rarely,  to  syncope.  Next  in  rapidity  is  dea\ 
from  asphyxia,  and  the  least  rapid  that  by  coma. 

We  are  not  without  information  as  to  the  sensations  th': 
accompany  death  by  hanging.  Suicides  saved  from  death,  ai. 
philosophers  who  have  instituted  experiments  on  themselves,  ha’i 
both  contributed  something  to  our  knowledge.  It  appears  th;i 
these  sensations  are  not  always  the  same ; and  the  differeni 
probably  depends  on  the  various  degrees  in  which  the  windpi] 
and  blood-vessels  are  compressed.  Some  have  retained  no  recc 
lection  of  what  happened ; others  were  conscious  of  sudden  lo' 
of  sense  and  motion ; in  others  a deep  sleep  was  ushered  in  1 
flashes  of  light,  by  a bluish  flame,  by  brilliant  circles  of  colour 
or  by  more  definite  ocular  illusions,  accompanied  by  hissing 
singing  in  the  ears.  In  other  instances  the  sensations  are  stati! 
to  have  been  extremely  pleasurable,  though  of  short  duratio 
These  sensations  resemble  those  that  are  caused  by  disorder^ 
cerebral  circulation,  and  those  that  usher  in  the  fits  in  some  caS' 
of  epilepsy.  But  it  is  only  in  cases  of  suicide  that  these  pleasu: 
able  sensations  manifest  themselves.  In  homicidal  cases,  especiall 
when  much  violence  is  used,  there  are  signs  of  great  suffering. 

Appearances  after  Death. — The  eyes  are  brilliant  and  starin:  I 
and  seem  to  be  bursting  from  their  sockets  ; the  eyelids  open  aj. 
injected,  and  the  pupils  dilated ; the  tongue,  swollen  and  livid, 
forced  against  the  teeth,  or  more  or  less  protruded  from  t' 
mouth,  and  compressed  or  torn  by  the  contracted  jaws;  the  li 
are  swollen  and  the  mouth  distorted ; and  blood,  or  a blooi 
froth,  bangs  about  the  mouth  and  nostrils ; the  arms  are  sti 
the  hands  livid,  and  the  fingers  so  forcibly  closed  on  the  palm 
to  force  the  nails  into  the  flesh;  and  the  convulsions  are 
violent  as  even  to  cause  the  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  t 
bowels,  and  to  produce  erection  of  the  penis,  with  discharge 
the  urine,  semen,  or  prostatic  fluid.  The  circumscribed  rose 
violet  discolorations  of  the  trunk  and  extremities  common  to  i 
cases  of  death  by  asphyxia  are  strongly  developed  ; the  course, 
the  cord  is  distinctly  indicated  by  a well-marked  bruise,  or 
some  of  the  appearances  presently  to  be  described ; and,  on  d 
section,  the  muscles  and  ligaments  of  the  windpipe  are  fou 
stretched,  bruised,  or  torn,  and  the  inner  coats  of  the  carol 
arteries  sometimes  divided ; and,  more  rarely,  there  is  fracture 
dislocation  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  and  injury  of  the  medulla. 

The  internal  appearances  are  those  of  asphyxia  (see  p.  267) 
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of  nsphyxia  with  marked  cerebral  congestion.  Cerebral  haBmor- 
rhage  is  extremely  rare.  In  some  cases  intense  congestion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  simulating  irritant  poisoning, 
has  been  found.  Where  death  has  resulted  from  shock  or  direct 
injury  to  the  medulla,  the  signs  of  asphyxia  will  be  wanting. 

Two  principal  medico-legal  questions  arise  in  regard  to  persons 
found  hanged.  1.  Did  the  suspension  take  place  during  life,  or 
after  death  ? and,  2.  Was  the  hanging  accidental,  suicidal,  or 
homicidal  ? 

1.  Bid  the  suspension  lalce  place  during  life,  or  after  death  1 

The  points  most  worthy  of  attention  as  bearing  on  the  solution 
of  this  question  are  : — The  mark  of  the  cord  ; The  appearance  of 
the  countenance;  The  position  and  state  of  the  tongue ; The 
condition  of  the  genital  organs;  and.  The  expulsion  of  the  faeces. 

Mark  of  the  Cord. — The  appearances  on  the  neck  due  to  sus- 
pension during  life  are  not  uniform.  In  homicidal  cases,  the 
neck  sustains  great  injury,  the  skin  is  bruised,  and  the  subjacent 
parts  torn  ; but  injudicial  and  suicidal  hanging  much  less  injury 
is  done  both  to  the  skin  and  to  the  deeper-seated  parts. 

^ In  those  cases  (both  judicial  and  suicidal)  in  which  the  position 
of  the  cord  is  mainly  determined  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  it 
follows  pretty  closely  the  line  of  the  jaw-bone,  and  there  may  be 
an  oblique  indented  mark,  of  the  colour  of  a recent  bruise,  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  yellowish-brown,  as  if  from  a singe, 
towards  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  The  bruise  may  correspond  with 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  ligature ; or  there  may  be  a deep  groove, 
bordered  by  two  discoloured  lines.  The  mark  varies  with  the 
size  and  texture  of  the  cord,  being  less  distinct  when  a soft 
material,  such  as  a handkerchief,  is  used,  than  when  a hard  ligature, 
such  as  a rope,  is  employed.  When  the  material  is  hard  and  re- 
sisting, the  number  of  times  that  the  ligature  has  been  passed 
round  the  neck,  and  the  material  of  which  it  consists,  are  clearly 
displayed.  But  in  many  cases  of  judicial  and  suicidal  hanging, 
the  mark  of  the  rope  consists  at  first  of  a simple  depression  with- 
I out  any  change  of  colour,  oblique  if  due  to  the  weight  of  the  body, 

I horizontal  if  firmly  fixed  round  the  neck.  After  the  lapse  of  several 
I hours,  the  rope-mark  assumes  a light-brownish  tint,  and  if  an  in- 
cision be  made  into  the  skin,  the  cellular  tissue  is  found  strongly 
compressed,  so  as  to  form  a shining  white  band.  Occasionally  in- 
jection of  the  skin  at  the  bottom  of  the  groove  is  found,  or  even 
minute  ecchymoses  of  the  cutis  vera  (Neyding  and  Bremme). 
Sometimes  the  pressure  is  lessoned  by  the  beard,  or  it  is  not  equal 
on  the  two  sides,  or  the  back  of  the  neck  escapes.  The  face,  as 
will  be  presently  more  fully  stated,  is  at  first  pale  and  its  expres- 
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Sion  natural,  and  it  is  not  till  several  hours  have  elapsed  that  it 
grows  livid,  and  still  longer  before  it  wears  a bloated  appearance. 

In  a case  of  judicial  hanging,  in  which  the  cord  ww  removed 
soon  after  the  body  had  been  cut  down,  we  observed  inerely  a 
depressed  circle  on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  a slight  exco- 
riation, with  a burnt  appearance,  over  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  In 
a case  of  suicidal  hanging  with  a small  rope  tied  firmly  round 
the  neck,  but  removed  without  delay,  there  was  a white  de- 
pressed  line  deeper  at  the  back  of  the  neck  than  in  front 

assuming  a dusky  hue  after  several  hours.  The  strands  of  the  . 
rope  were  distinctly  marked,  but  there  was  no  ecchymosison  any  ■ 
part  of  the  neck.  In  another  case  of  suicidal  ^ ^ 

depressed  chocolate-coloured  band  completely  surrounded  the  neck,  ,. 
and  corresponded  to  the  rope  of  coir  which  had  been  used  (G.). 

In  cases,  then,  of  hanging  during  life,  she  cord  does  j 

produce  the  same  appearances.  In  some  cases  there  is  a «ell- 
marked  bruise  or  ecchymosis,  in  others  a pale  indentation  and  a 
condensed  state  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  resembling 
inent ; in  others,  again,  a hard  chocolate-coloured 
marks,  limited  to  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  may  combmed 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  with  a singed  appearance.  The  cutic  y 

also  be  abraded  here  and  there.  h. 

Can  the  appearances  occasioned  hy  the  cord  dun  g f 
produced  after  death  ?— This  question  has  been  answered  in  ^ 
fffinnative:^  In  the  chapter  on  Wounds  and  Mechanical  Injuries. 
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life  is  extinct ; and  that  which  is  true  of  bi uises  ge 
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f course  hold  good  with  respect  to  this  particular  form  of  bruise, 
.ccordingly  Orflla  proved,  by  experiments  on  the  dead  body,  that 
p to  eighteen  hours  after  death,  precisely  the  same  appearances 
lay  be  produced  as  in  suspension  during  life ; Devergie  has 
reduced  the  parchment-like  condition  of  the  skin  and  subjacent 
jllular  tissue,  as  well  as  the  livid  appearance  bounding  the  de- 
ression;  aud  Casper  sums  up  the  results  of  a long  series  of 
speriments  by  the  remarkable  statement  “that  any  ligature 
ith  which  any  body  may  be  suspended  or  strangled,  not  only 
ithin  a few  hours,  but  even  days  after  death,  especially  if  the 
ody  he  forcibly  pulled  downwards,  may  produce  a mark  pre- 
sely  similar  to  that  which  is  observed  in  most  of  those  hanged 
bile  alive ; ” and  he  adds  that  he  has  been  convinced  by  his 
periments  that  t7ie  marh  of  the  cord  is  a purely  cadaveric 
henomenon.  (Handbook,  vol.  ii.  p.  173.) 

But  for  these  confident  statements  of 
asper,  based  upon  several  experiments 
id  large  experience,  I should  have  attached 
me  value  to  the  depressed  chocolate- 
loured  line  which  I encountered  in  one 
se  of  suicide,  accompanied  by  so  con- 
tused a condition  of  skin  that,  when 
t,  it  resembled  closely  the  toughest 
awn.  The  appearance  of  the  neck  is 
ell  shown  in  the  engraving  (fig.  34)  from 
photograph,  which  also  displays  the 
suits  of  an  experiment  made  with  the 
rd  used  in  the  suspension,  fastened  tightly 
und  the  neck  within  an  hour  of 
e death,  and  left  for  about  20  hours, 
le  result  was  a slightly  depressed  mark 
e size  of  the  cord,  showing  the  project- 
; strands  in  white  depressions,  on  a faint 
le-coloured  ground.  This  mark  did  not 
spen  in  colour  by  exposure.  The  deep 
ligo  blue  colour  of  the  ears  was  very 
narkable,  though  the  man  had  a swarthy 
nplexion. 

The  suicide  had  attached  a neckerchief 
a hook,  and  passed  through  the  loop  the 
all  rope  of  coir  by  which  he  hanged  hira- 
He  had  mounted  a table  which  he 
iked  from  under  him.  His  feet  nearly 
iched  the  floor  of  the  cell.  (Fig.  35.)  (G.) 
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But  even  in  cases  in  which  the  mark  of  the  cord  is  indistinct 
and  not  in  itself  conclusive,  the  state  of  the  parts  beneath  the 
skin  may  enable  ns  to  speak  with  confidence.  A considerable 
effusion  of  blood,  a rupture  of  the  trachea,  a separation  of  its 
cartilages,  a dislocation  of  the  spine,  a division  of  the  coats  of  the 
vessels,  all  of  them  evidence  of  great  violence,  would  furnish  a 
strong  probability  of  suspension  during  life,  or  of  suspension  after 
forcible  strangulation. 

The  face. — In  death  by  hanging,  whether  judicial  or  suicidal, 
the  face  is  usually  pale,  and  its  expression  natural.  But  the  pallot 
is  followed,  after  a few  hours,  by  a livid  hue  of  the  lips,  eyelids 
ears,  and  face  generally ; and,  after  a still  longer  interval,  by  f 
marked  congestion  of  the  face.  There  is  nothing  in  the  expres 
sion  or  colour  to  show  whether  suspension  took  place  during  lift 
or  after  death,  but  if  the  vessels  of  the  head  and  face  are  found 
highly  congested  in  a body  recently  cut  down,  there  is  a pro 
bability  of  suspension  during  life ; for  suspension  after  death 
though  it  might  produce  discoloration  of  the  neck,  could  not  cause 
turge.scence  of  the  vessels  of  the  head  and  face. 

Position  and  State  of  the  Tongue. — The  same  injected  am 
swollen  state  of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  with  or  without  protruf 
sion,  which  occurs  in  other  forms  of  death  by  asphyxia,  occur' 
also  in  death  by  hanging,  and  affords  a strong  probability  of  sui 
pension  during  life. 

State  of  the  Genital  Organs. — The  genital  organs  of  both  sexe 
are  affected  in  death  by  hanging.  In  the  female,  redness  of  th 
labia  and  discharge  of  blood  have  been  noted,  and  in  th 
male  a more  or  less  complete  state  of  erection  of  the  pen; 
with  discharge  of  urine,  mucus,  or  prostatic  fluid,  is  present  i 
at  'least  one  case  in  three.  There  may  also  be  discharge  froi 
the  urethra  without  erection.  But  these  appearances  in^  th 
genital  organs,  when  they  do  occur,  are  not  characteristic  < 
death  by  hanging  or  strangulation,  for  they  have  been  seen  i 
other  forms  of  violent  and  sudden  death,  as  in  fatal  gun-slu 
wounds  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  large  vessels,  and  in  poisonin 

by  prussic  acid.  . 

" This  sign  then,  when  present,  is  very  important ; for  it 
strictly  vital,  and  affords  a sure  proof  of  violent  and  sudue 
death ; and,  if  combined  with  characteristic  external  signs  ai 
internal  appearances,  of  death  by  hanging.  On  the  other  han 
erection  and  emission  may  be  absent,  and  yet  death  may  have  e( 
due  to  this  cause. 

Expulsion  of  the  Fieces. — This  happens  in  about  one-lour 
of  the  cases  of  death  by  hanging,  but  as  it  also  occurs  m otli 
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ms  of  sudden  or  violent  death,  it  needs  to  be  confirmed  by 
aracteristic  appearances,  external  and  internal. 

2.  Accident,  Suicide,  or  Homicide. — Accidental  banging  is 
ry  rare.  One  case  is  given  by  Gordon  Smith : — It  was  that 
a girl  who  was  swinging  in  a brewbouse,  near  a rope  used  for 
awing  up  slaughtered  sheep.  Her  head  got  through  a noose 
this  second  rope  by  which  she  was  pulled  out  of  the  swing, 
d kept  suspended  till  she  died.  Dr.  Taylor  also  relates  a case 
nmunicated  to  him  by  one  of  his  pupils : — A boy  ten  years 
1 fastened  a piece  of  plaid  gown  to  a loop  in  a cord  suspended 
)m  a beam,  and  in  the  act  of  swinging  raised  and  turned  him- 
f,  when  the  loop  of  rope  caught  him  under  the  chin,  and  sus- 
nded  him  till  life  was  extinct.  A playmate  witnessed  the 
mrrence. 

Setting  aside  a few  such  cases,  which  can  create  no  difficulty, 
e question  under  consideration  is  narrowed  to  this  : Was  the 
nging  suicidal  or  homicidal  ? The  figures  of  the  Registrar- 
meral  show  that  the  probability  is  always  strongly  in  favour  of 
icide ; and,  for  obvious  reasons,  hanging  is  a mode  of  death  a 
irderer  is  not  likely  to  select.  It  presupposes  a great  dispro- 
rtion  of  strength  between  him  and  his  victim,  or  a combination 
two  or  more  persons  against  one.  The  solitary  ascertained 
ie  of  homicide  in  the  five  years  1852  to  1856,  was  committed 
a young  child. 

There  would  be  nothing  in  the  appearauee  of  the  body  itself, 
jrond  the  marks  of  a severe  struggle,  to  distinguish  the  homi- 
lal  from  the  suicidal  act ; but  if  a man  wore  found  suspended 
a height  from  the  ground  which  he  could  not  by  any  possibility 
ve  reached,  and  with  no  object  near  on  which  he  could  have 
)unted,  we  must  conclude  that  he  was  suspended  by  another. 

It  was  once  thought  that  a man  found  with  the  feet,  or  some 
rt  of  the  body,  touching  the  ground  was  more  likely  to  have 
en  hanged  by  another  than  by  himself ; but  this  has  been  shown 
be  an  error,  for  undoubted  suicides  have  been  found,  not  only 
ith  the  feet  touching  the  ground,  but  with  the  knees  bent  and 
ised  above  it  or  in  such  postures  that  death  must  have  been  caused 
leaning  forcibly  forward  and  so  compressing  the  windpipe.* 

As  in  most  of  these  cases  the  cord  would  not  be  drawn  by  the 
nght  of  the  body  into  the  usual  oblique  position,  such  cases 
3uld  differ  from  cases  of  strangulation  oidy  in  the  mark  being 
is  distinct,  and  embracing  a smaller  portion  of  the  neck. 


“ A grc.it  many  oasc-s,  in  which  the  bodies  of  suicides  were  found  placed  in 
given,  illustrated  by  engravings,  in  an  interestimr 
in  the  Qfth  volume  of  the  * Atmalcs  d' Hygiene,* 
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The  marks  of  violent  struggles  on  the  clothes  or  person  of  the 
deceased  would  justify  a suspicion  of  homicide;  but  as  severe  and 
extensive  injuries  have  been  known  to  be  produced  by  a suicide, 
and  slighter  injuries  may  take  place  accidentally,  this  criterion  ;] 
must  be  used  with  caution. 

We  must  add  that  persons  found  suspended  have  been  previ- 
ously killed  by  strangulation  or  other  violence,  and  by  poison. 

DEATH  BY  STRANGULATION. 

This  mode  of  death  is  rare  compared  with  death  by  banging. 

It  accounts  for  about  50  deaths  a year,  of  which  37  are  males  and 
13  females.  Half  these  deaths  are  suicidal ; of  which  20  in  males 
and  5 in  females.  Homicide  by  strangulation,  though  much  more 
common  than  by  banging,  is  rare  in  adults,  but  common  in 
children. 

Strangulation  differs  from  hanging  only  in  the  fact  that  the 
body  is  not  suspended ; but  some  cases  of  suicidal  hanging  in 
which  the  body  touches  the  ground  would  be  rightly  set  down  to 
strangulation. 

Strangling  is  usually  effected  by  the  uniform  pressure  of  a liga- 
ture round  the  neck ; but  occasionally  some  hard  substance  is 
introduced  into  the  folds  of  the  ligature,  and  placed  over  the 
windpipe. 

The  mark  on  the  neck  will  differ  accordingly  in  the  two  cases, 
being  oblique  and  high  up  in  death  by  hanging,  circular  and  low 
down  in  death  by  strangulation.  From  this  rule,  however,  we 
must  except  those  cases  of  hanging  in  which  the  cord  is  firmly 
fixed,  and  those  in  which  the  body  touches  the  ground ; and  those 
rare  cases  of  strangulation  in  which  it  happens  that  the  liga- 
ture is  fixed  somewhat  obliquely.  The  mark  in  hanging,  therefore,- 
may  happen  to  be  circular,  and  that  in  strangulation  more  or  less 
oblique.  A foreign  body  in  the  folds  of  the  ligature  would  be 
indicated  by  the  greater  size  and  distinctness  of  the  bruise  over 

the  windpipe.  . u t • 

Another  difference  between  the  two  modes  of  death  is,  that  m 
strangulation  much  more  force  is  used ; rendering  the  mark  on 
the  neck  more  distinct,  and  the  injury  to  the  subjacent  parti 
greater.  This  will  be  especially  tbe  case  in  homicidal  strangula- 
tion, for  the  murderer  generally  uses  unnecessary  violence. 

Frequently,  also,  there  are  wounds  and  bruises  of  other  parti 
of  the  body  indicative  of  struggling;  and  to  the  same  cause  an 
to’ be  attributed  certain  appearances  described  by  Tardieu  as  oc- 
curring in  strangulation  more  frequently  than  in  any  other  torn 
of  asphyxia.  These  are  punctated  ecchymoses  on  the  conjunc 
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,-a,  face,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  chest ; and  interstitial 
iiphysema  due  to  rupture  of  some  of  the  superficial  air-cells  of 
le  lungs.  Sometimes  also  apoplectic  extravasations  are  found 
1 the  surface  of  the  lungs  of  much  larger  extent  than  the 
pillary  ecchymoses  which  occur  more  particularly  in  simple 
iffocation. 

The  same  questions  arise  in  respect  of  strangulation  as  of 
inging — viz.,  1.  Was  death  caused  by  strangulation  ? 2.  Was 

le  strangulation  accidental,  suicidal,  or  homicidal  ? 

1.  Was  Death  caused  by  Strangulation  1 — A cord  applied  a few 
)urs  after  death  would  not  produce  so  much  bruise  as  would  result 
om  its  application  during  life ; and  the  turgescence  of  the  face 
id  characteristic  post-mortem  appearances  would  be  wanting, 
i is  only,  therefore,  in  suicides,  and  in  the  scarcely  conceivable 
,se  of  slight  force  being  used  by  the  murderer,  or  death  taking 
ace  suddenly,  from  shock  or  syncope,  that  the  appearances  pro- 
iced  by  a cord  applied  during  life  could  resemble  those  due  to 
> application  after  death  j and  the  same  is  true  of  direct  pressure 
1 the  windpipe.  As,  moreover,  hanging  is  known  to  be  a 
immon  suicidal  act,  the  murderer  is  not  likely  to  simulate  stran- 
ilation  in  order  to  hide  the  real  mode  of  death.  It  is  much 
ore  likely  that  having  strangled  his  victim,  he  would  attempt 
ncealment  by  suspending  the  body  or  placing  it  in  a position 
ggestive  of  suicide. 

In  the  well-known  case  of  Bartholomew  Pourpre,  the  deceased 
as  first  strangled  and  then  suspended,  and  the  mark  of  the  cord 
as  found  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  while  the  teeth  knocked 
, and  the  bloody  mouth,  showed  the  violence  that  had  been  used. 
The  murderers  of  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  after  strangling 
m near  Somerset  House  with  a twisted  handkerchief  very 
ircibly  applied,  hid  the  body  for  a time,  and  then  carried  it  to 
lington,  threw  it  into  a ditch,  passed  his  own  sword  through  him, 
id  laid  his  gloves  and  other  articles  of  dress  on  the  bank,  so  as 
) create  a belief  that  he  had  committed  suicide.  The  absence  of 
ood  from  the  wound,  though  the  sword  had  passed  through  the 
aart,  excited  suspicion,  which  was  fully  confirmed  by  the  dis- 
)very  of  a bruise,  an  inch  broad,  extending  round  the  neck,  and 
fracture  of  the  cervical  vertebrm,  which  rendered  the  neck  so 
exible  that  it  could  be  turned  from  one  shoulder  to  the  other, 
he  face,  which  during  life  was  remarkably  pale,  was  livid  and 
iffuscd,  and  the  eyes  bloodshot. 

2.  Accident,  Suicide,  or  Homicide. — That  strangulation,  like 
anging,  may  be  accidental,  is  proved  by  the  following  cases : — 

I An  ingenious  young  man  having  nearly  lost  the  use  of  his  arms 
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used  to  move  a heavy  weight  by  a cord  passed  round  Ins  neck.  | 
One  morning,  soon  after  he  went  to  his  room,  his  sister  found 
him  sitting  in  a chair  quite  dead,  with  the  cord  twisted  round  the  ■ 
neck.  The  deceased  must  have  tried  to  move  the  weight  in  the  n 
usual  wav,  but  it  had  slipped  behind,  and  so  strangled  liim. 
(Smith.) 

In  .Inly,  1839,  Elizabeth  Kenchan,  an  extremely  dissipated, 
drunken,  and  disorderly  woman,  went  to  bed  intoxicated,  with  her 
bonnet  on,  and  in  the  morning  was  found  strangled  in  its  strings. 
She  had  fallen  out  of  bed,  her  bonnet  became  fixed  between  the 
bedstead  and  the  wall,  and  she,  being  too  drunk  to  loosen  the 
strings,  was  strangled. 

In  a few  cases,  then,  death  by  strangulation  has  been  accidental; 
but  if  death  did  not  take  place  in  this  way,  the  question  is  narrowed 
to  the  alternative  of — 

Suicide,  or  Homicide. — Strangulation  appears  to  be  a suicidal 
act  in  about  half  the  recorded  cases.  As  it  is  bard  for  a man  to 
strangle  himself  by  the  pressure  of  his  own  hands,  even  if  aided 
by  a ligature,  be  resorts  to  twisting.  In  one  case  (Orfilu),  two 
cravats  were  twisted  several  times  round  the  neck ; in  another 
(Dunlop),  a Malay  used  a small  stick  for  the  purpose ; in  a third 
case,  the  handle  of  a pot  was  used.  In  the  year  1838  a Mr. 
Watson,  aged  88,  strangled  himself  by  placing  a poker  through 
the  tie  of  his  neckerchief  and  turning  it  round  and  round. 

Strangulation  by  pressure  of  the  hand  on  the  trachea  (throt- 
tling) may  be  safely  assumed  to  be  homicidal.  A robust  man 
seized  another  by  the  cravat,  and  pressed  him  firmly  against  a 
wall  till  he  was  dead.  The  face  was  found  livid  and  swollen, 
and  the  features  distorted ; and  there  was  considerable  discolora- 
tion and  depression  at  the  seat  of  pressure.  There  were  witnes^ 
to  the  act,  and  the  man  was  proved  to  be  insane.  (Case  at  the 
Cliester  Assizes,  April  1835.) 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  attribute  death  to  accidental  throt- 
tling was  made  in  1763,  in  the  case  of  Beddiiigfield.  He  was 
found  dead  ill  his  bed-room,  lying  on  his  face  on  the  floor,  with 
one  hand  round  his  neck,  and  his  wife  and  manservant  were 
charged  with  the  murder.  The  medical  testimony  was  very  un- 
satisfactory, as  no  dissection  had  taken  place,  but  it  was  proved 
that  there  were  murks  on  the  neck  resembling  those  of  fingers. 
One  surgeon  said  there  were  marks  of  a thumb  and  three  fingers; 
the  other  of  a thumb  four  fiogers : while  another  witness 
saw  only  two,  which  looked  ns  if  the  blood  was  set  in  the  skin. 
One  of  tho  criminals  after  condemnation  confessed  that  he  hau 
seized  Hcddinglicld’s  throat  with  his  left  liaiid  as  he  lay  asleep. 
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1(1  that  though  lie  struggled  violently  and  made  some  noise,  he 
on  accomiilished  his  purpose. 

The  appearances  caused  by  throttling,  when  great  resistance  is 
Fered,  may  he  inferred  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  W.  Wilson  in 
le  case  of  Hector  M'Donald,  convicted  of  the  murder  of  bis 
ife,  at  Inverary,  April,  1857.  There  was  an  abrasion  on  each 
le  of  the  windpipe,  five  abrasions  on  the  left,  and  three  on  the 
o-ht  arm ; and  the  skin  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  neck,  and 
1 the  upper  part  of  the  chest  was  blackened.  On  the  throat 
ire  the  marks  of  a thumb  and  three  fingers.  It  was  inferred 
at  the  throat  had  been  grasped  by  the  left  hand,  of  which  the 
•ist  was  pressed  upon  the  chest,  and  that  the  right  hand  bad 
asped  the  left  arm  of  the  victim.  The  internal  appearances 
ire  highly  characteristic  of  death  by  asphyxia.  The  substance 
d membranes  of  the  brain  were  injected  ; the  lungs  and  right 
le  of  the  heart  contained  a quantity  of  dark  fluid  blood ; the 
Pt  was  nearly  empty.  All  the  internal  viscera  were  healthy. 

The  following  is  a case  of  homicidal  strangulation  by  a foreign 
dy  introduced  into  the  ligature; — Dr.  Clench,  a London  physi- 
in,  was  called  out  of  bed  by  two  men  on  the  night  of  the  4th 
January,  1692,  to  visit  a sick  friend.  He  entered  a hackney 
ach  with  them,  and  was  driven  about  several  streets  in  the 
ty  for  an  hour  and  a quarter.  The  men  then  left  the  coach 
d sent  the  driver  on  an  errand.  When  he  returned  he  found 
•.  Clench  sitting  on  the  bottom  of  the  coach,  with  his  head  on 
e cushion  of  the  front  seat.  Thinking  him  in  liquor,  he  shook 
n,  but  obtained  no  answer.  He  then  called  the  watch,  and  they 
md  him  strangled  by  a coal  wrapped  in  a handkerchief,  and 
plied  directly  over  the  windpipe.  The  coachman  had  heard  no 
ise  while  driving  the  carriage. 

DEATH  BY  SUFFOCATION. 

Under  this  head  are  comprised  all  cases  of  asphxyia  not  pro- 
ced  by  direct  pressure  on  the  windpipe,  with  the  exception  of 
)wning  which  has  already  been  treated  separately. 

In  the  year  1871, 1,504  deaths  by  sufibcation  occurred,  of  which 
6 were  in  males,  and  628  in  females.  In  this  number  .are  com- 
seda  large  number  of  infants  killed  by  overlying,  or  siifibcated 
bed-clothes,  and  others  suffocated  by  their  food,  or  by  gases, 
efly  charcoal  vapours. 

Suffocation  may  take  place  in  many  ways. 

1.  The  mouth  and  nostrils  may  he  stopped  accidentally  or  by 
ce.  A person  in  a state  of  helplessness,  from  whatever  cause. 
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may  fall  on  the  face  and  be  suffocated  by  water  or  loose  earth ; and 
new-born  children  by  the  discharges,  by  the  bed-clothes,  or  by 
being  overlaid.  Suffocation  by  such  forms  of  pressure  is  also  a 

homicidal  act.  • , . , 

2.  Mechanical  Pressure  on  the  Chest. — Tms  may  be  accidental, 
through  the  fall  of  earth  or  rubbish ; or  homicidal,  the  murderer 
pressing  with  his  whole  weight  on  the  body,  and  at  the  same 
time,  compressing  the  windpipe  with  the  hand ; or  pressing  on  the 
chest  and  closing  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  Suffocation  by  pressure 
on  the  chest  constituted  part  of  the  feme  forte  et  dure  of  our 
ancient  law.  A risk  of  accidental  suffocation  by  compre^ion  of 
the  chest  has  been  incurred  in  taking  casts  with  plaster  of  Paris. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1837,  twenty-three  persons  lost  their  lives 
in  a crowd  in  the  Champs  de  Mars,  some  deaths  being  due  to 
suffocation,  others  to  severe  injury  to  the  chest. 

3 Closwe  of  the  This  also  may  be  accidental,  as  in 

suffocation  by  food.  When  this  happens  in  adults  they  are  usu- 
ally intoxicated,  or  in  a fit.  Thus  Paris  and  Fonblar.que  quote 
the  case  of  a patient  who  died  in  an  epileptic  fit  after  a heavy 
meal  of  pork,  and  the  trachea  contained  a quantity  of  matter  re- 
sembling the  pork  on  which  he  had  recently  dined.  This  orra 
of  suffocation  is  not  an  uncommon  termination  of  the  general  para- 
lysis of  the  insane.  . , 

^ Accidental  suffocation  by  small  objects  finding  their  way  into 

the  windpipe  is  not  uncommon.  The  death  of 
buted  to  a grape-seed;  that  of  Gilbert  the  poet  to  a piece  of 
mutton ; a case  in  which  a piece  of  potato-peel  was  found  impacted 
in  the  rima  glottidis  are  cases  in  point.  Of  suffocation  by  irrite  - 
ing  substances  we  have  examples  in  a case  of  swallowing  a bee  in 
some  honey ; and  another  from  slaked  lime  getting  into  the  larj  nx. 

Small  morbid  growths,  and  the  products  of  inflammation,  ha\e 
often  sufficed  to  close  this  narrow  passage. 

Suffocation  has  also  been  often  threatened  ' 

brought  about  by  bodies  impacted  in  the  upper  part  th«  g“ 
Slavfs,both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  are  alleged  to  hau 
swallowed  their  tongues.  Some  articles  of  dress,  such  as  a ban  ^ 

kerchief  have  been  swallowed,  and  one  determined  suicide  causcc 

" flrirrh.*.  b,  .wallowing  . cnrk  bristling Jtl';''*'! 

"3  nt  i».t, 
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rhen  the  body  is  very  weak  from  any  cause,  as  in  the  new-born 
iifant,  the  old  man,  or  the  intoxicated,  suffocation  is  not  difficult 
0 effect,  and  if  not  attended  by  great  violence,  might  not  betray 
tself  by  external  or  internal  marks. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  present  in  well-marked  cases 
if  death  by  suffocation  are  those  of  asphyxia.  In  the  twenty- 
hree  persons  suffocated  in  the  crowd  in  the  Champs  de  Mars 
II.  Ollivier  found  without  exception  the  skin  of  the  face  and 
leck  of  a uniform  violet  tint,  spotted  with  blackish  ecchymoses. 
h nine,  the  eyes  were  bloodshot ; in  four,  a bloody  froth  ran  from 
he  mouth  and  nostrils;  in  four,  blood  flowed  from  the  nostrils, 
n three,  from  the  ears ; seven  had  fractures  of  the  ribs ; 
ind  two,  females,  fracture  of  the  sternum.  In  sixteen  bodies 
hat  were  opened,  the  blood  was  black  and  fluid,  and  filled  all 
he  large  veins  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  The  pulmonary 
issue  was  mostly  reddish-brown,  and  in  three  quarters  of  each 
ung,  posteriorly,  there  was  a considerable  accumulation  of  black 
ind  liquid  blood ; but  there  was  no  ecchymosis,  either  on  the 
iurface  or  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  except  in  one  case.  In 
dl  the  cases  in  which  the  eyes  were  bloodshot,  and  in  those  in 
vhich  blood  flowed  fi'om  the  ears,  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater 
,nd  substance  of  the  brain  were  gorged. 

State  of  the  Lungs. — In  death  by  suffoeation,  especially  in  in- 
fants, emphysema,  and  punctiform  ecchymoses  are  common  ap- 
pearances. 

In  most  cases  the  surface  of  the  lungs  instead  of  being  smooth. 
Is  uneven  or  tuberculated,  from  partial  vesicular  or  interstitial 
emphysema.  A section  into  one  of  these  patches  shows  that  the 
^renchyma  of  the  lung  is  affected. 

tThe  punctiform  ecchymoses  (Tardieu’s  spots)  are  found  most 
ommonly  in  children  who  have  died  of  suffocation,  but  they 
nay  also  occur  in  adults.  They  are  minute  spots  on  the  pleura 
visceral  and  costal),  not  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  for 
hey  may  be  observed  on  the  thymus,  the  aorta,  the  heart,  or 
he  diaphragm ; also  on  the  surface  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and 
n the  inner  surface  of  the  scalp.  The  surface  of  the  lung  looks 
8 if  it  had  been  sprinkled  with  minute  drops  of  a dark  purple 
uid.  They  are  due  to  the  rupture  of  the  over-distended  capil- 
aries,  and  occur,  according  to  Liikomsky,  when  the  genei-al 
lood-pressure  is  greatly  increased  by  continued  efforts  to  expire, 
’ardieu  thought  that  they  were  diagnostic  of  death  by  suffoca- 
tion as  distinguished  from  other  modes  of  death  by  asphyxia. 
|JUt  this  opinion  lacks  confirmation,  for  they  occur  whenever  a 
Similar  relation  between  the  respiratory  movements  and  the 
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hlood-prcssure  exists,  and  have  been  found  in  hanginjj,  drown- 
ing, and  suffocation,  and  in  death  from  cerebral  injuries.  It  seems, 
however,  to  be  generally  admitted  that  they  occur  most  wjm- 
monly  in  children  killed  by  suffocation,  and  Ogston*  is  of  opinion 
that  their  occurrence  on  the  thymus,  in  clusters  rather  than 
singly,  is  strongly  in  favour  of  death  by  suffocation.  1 hey  occur 
in  the  foetus,  from  interruption  of  the  placental  circulation ; and 
they  are  common  in  the  lungs  of  new-born  infants  (see  tig.  20, 
p.  i05).  They  indicate  death  from  asphyxia,  but  not  the  way  in 
which  it  was  brought  about. 

The  slight  injuries  caused  by  the  suffocation  of  helpless  people 
led  to  the  selection  of  this  mode  of  death  by  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  supply  of  bodies  to  the  anatomical  schools  prior  to 
the  passing  of  the  Anatomy  Act.  Burke,  with  his  female 
accomplice,  Macdougall,  was  tried  at  Edinburgh,  in  1828,  and 
Bishop,  with  Williams  and  May,  in  London,  in  1831. 

Burke  killed  Margery  Campbell,  by  sitting  on  her  body, 
covering  the  mouth  and  nostrils  with  one  hand,  and  applying 
the  other  forcibly  under  the  chin. 

Fifty-nine  hours  after  death,  the  eyes  were  closed  ; the 
features  composed,  as  in  deep  sleep,  red,  and  somewhat  swollen ; 
the  lips  of  a dark  colour ; and  the  eyes  bloodshot.  There  wm 
a little  fluid  blood  on  the  left  cheek,  apparently  from  the 
nostrils  ; the  tongue  was  not  protruded  or  torn,  but  there  was 
a slight  laceration  on  the  inside  of  the  upper  lip  opposite  the  left 
eye-tooth ; the  cuticle  under  the  chin  was  much  ruffled,  and  the 
surface  of  the  true  skin,  when  laid  bare,  was  dry  and  brown ; but 
there  was  no  bruise.  The  integuments,  except  on  the  face,  were 
perfectly  free  from  lividity.  The  joints  were  flaccid.  There 
was  no  effusion  of  blood  or  laceration  of  the  parts  round  the 
windpipe,  and  no  injury  of  the  cartilages,  but  the  ^ hyoidcs  and 
thyroid  cartilage  were  further  apart  than  usual.  Ihe  following  were 
the  internal  appearances : The  membrane  of  the  windpipe 
healthy,  with  here  and  there  some  tough  mucus,  not  troth>, 
and  a few  bloody  points  between  it  and  the  membrane.  Hie 
thoracic  organs  perfectly  natural;  the  lungs  remarkably  so.  -nic 
blood  throughout  the  body  black  and  fluid,  and  accumulate 
in  the  large  veins,  and  in  the  right  cavities  of  lieart.  The 
abdominal  viscera,  with  the  exception  of 

liver,  healthy.  The  hrain  also  was  quite  healthy,  and  some- 
what more  turgescent  than  usual;  and  there  were  ^bree  cx^ 
travasations  of  blood  in  the  scalp, 

external  bruise.  There  wore  some  marks  of  violence  on  th 
* • Lcct.  on  Mod.  Jur.,’  p.  65  J. 
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mbs,  considerable  effusions  of  blood  among  the  muscles  of 
he  neck,  back,  and  loins,  and  on  the  sheath  of  the  spinal 
ord.  The  posterior  ligaments  connecting  the  third  and  fourth 
ervical  vertebrEe  were  torn.  A “handful”  of  clotted  blood 
ras  found  near  the  body. 

Ill  Carlo  Ferrari,  the  victim  of  Bishop,  the  appearances 
which  suffocation  might  have  been  inferred  were  even 
ess  strongly  marked.  The  face,  it  is  true,  was  swollen  and 
ongested ; the  eyes  bloodshot,  and  the  lips  tumid ; but  the 
ungs  were  quite  healthy  and  not  congested,  the  heart  contracted, 
nd  all  its  cavities  quite  empty.  But  these  exceptional  appear- 
nces  were  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  murderers,  after 
tupefying  their  victim  with  liquor,  lowered  his  body  into  a well, 
lead  downwards,  keeping  the  mouth  below  the  water.  In  this 
ase,  too,  there  was  some  extravasated  blood  under  the  scalp, 
iraong  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  on  the  spinal  cord.  The 
resh  state  of  the  body,  the  appearance  of  the  countenance,  and 
i wound  on  the  left  temple,  combined  to  excite  suspicion,  and 
ed  to  the  committal  and  conviction  of  the  murderers. 

In  both  these  cases  death  was  certainly  caused  by  suffocation,  and 
ret  the  appearance  of  the  bodies  was  not  such  as  to  lead  at  once 
;o  the  conclusion  that  death  had  happened  in  this  way.  The 
medical  examiners  in  both  cases  were  inclined  to  ascribe  tlie 
leaths  to  the  injury  done  to  the  spine,  which  was  afterwards 
proved  to  have  been  occasioned  after  death  by  the  forcible 
loubling  up  of  the  bodies  in  packing  them. 

In  allusion  to  the  opinion  that  the  signs  of  suffocation  are  so 
itrongly  marked  as  of  themselves  to  arrest  attention,  Christison 
speaking  of  the  woman  Campbell,  says  that  " no  person  of  skill, 
flio  had  been  told  that  murder  was  probable,  but  the  manner 
if  death  unknown,  could  have  failed  to  remark  signs  that  would 
aise  a suspicion  of  suffocation.  But  if  he  had  not  known  that 
suspicions  were  entertained,  he  might  have  inspected  the  body 
wen  minutely,  and  yet  neglected  the  signs  in  question.  Every 
me  conversant  with  pathological  anatomy  must  be  familiar  with 
similar  appearances,  as  arising  from  various  natural  diseases ; and 
they  were  present  in  the  body  of  a man  who  died  of  dysentery, 
he  “vascularity  of  the  conjunctivBB  and  the  contusions  on  the 
egs”  being  " the  only  difference.”* 


CHAPTER  III. 


WOUNDS  and'  mechanical  injuries. 


This  Cliapter  treats  all  injuries  inflicted  by  mechanical  means, 
except  the  several  forms  of  death  by  suffocation  examined  in  the 
previous  chapter,  and  injuries  by  fire  and  by  lightning,  reserved 
for  separate  examination  in  Chapter  VI. 

All  injuries,  therefore,  which  one  man  inflicts  on  another, 
whether  by  cutting  or  bruising  instruments,  by  his  own  person, 
or  bv  forcing  him  against  an  obstacle,  will  have  to  be  considered 
under  this  head.  For  the  punishment  of  all  such  injuries  when 
maliciously  inflicted,  the  statute  law  makes  provision,  no  less  than 
for  stabbing,  cutting,  shooting,  drowning,  strangling,  and  sufib- 
cating,  by  the  insertion  of  the  words  « or  shall  by  any  means 
whatsoever  wound  or  cause  any  grievous  bodily  harm  to  any 
person,”  and  “ by  any  means  other  than  those  specified,”  &c., 
and  “ with  or  without  any  weapon  or  Instrument,”  &c.  (§§  11, 
15,  and  20,  of  24  and  25  Viet.  cap.  c.) 

In  examining  this  large  subject,  the  following  arrangement  will 
be  adopted.  The  several  kinds  of  mechanical  injury  will  be 
separately  considered,  then  the  questions  common  to  all  such 
injuries ; then  the  way  in  which  they  affect  the  more  important 

organs  of  the  body.  . j • 

Three  kinds  of  mechanical  injury  will  have  to  be  examined  in 

turn  : Wounds  as  commonly  understood,  gunshot  wounds,  and 

mechanical  injuries  not  usually  designated  as  “ wounds.  ^ ^ 

The  old  surgical  deflnition  of  a wound*  makes  it  to  consist  in  a 
solution  of  continuity.  Mechanical  injuries,  therefore,  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  such  as  are  without  solution  of  continuity 

* “A  wound  is  a solution  of  continuity,  in  any  part  of  the  body  suddenly 
rilru^t”  tott’-wlseman’s  ‘ Chirnrgical  Treatises,*  book  v.  chap.  i. 
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jnd  such  as  are  with  solution  of  continuity.  The  first  includes 
contusions,  concussions,  simple  fractures,  dislocations, sprains. 
The  second  comprises  incisions,  punctures,  and  lacerations,  com- 
'pound  fractures,  and  gun-shot  wounds. 

Each  class  of  injuries,  whatever  the  parts  affected,  has  some 
points  common  to  all  the  forms  of  violence  included  in  the  class. 
Thus,  almost  all  injuries  affecting  the  deeper-seated  parts  are 
accompanied  by  external  traces  of  the  force  that  produced  them, 
whether  it  caused  a solution  of  continuity  or  not.  So  that  in 
most  cases  we  shall  have  traces  of  the  injury  on  the  surface,  and 
it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  examine  minutely  the  subject  of 
bruises  and  incisions  involving  the  external  parts  of  the  body. 

The  subject  will  be  best  examined  under  the  following  heads  : — 
1.  The  characters  of  contused  wounds,  and  of  injuries  unaccom- 
panied by  solution  of  continuity.  The  characters  of  incised  wounds, 
and  of  those  accompanied  by  solution  of  continuity.  3.  The 
characters  of  gun-shot  wounds.  4.  The  questions  common  to  all 
forms  of  mechanical  injury.  5.  Wounds  as  they  affect  the  several 
important  organs  of  the  body.  6.  The  detection  of  blood-stains  on 
clothes,  weapons,  &c. 


I.  CONTUSED  WOUNDS,  AND  INJURIES  UNACCOMPANIED  BY 
SOLUTION  OF  CONTINUITY. 

A blow  with  a blunt  instrument  causes  an  appearance  on  the 
rface  commonly  known  as  a bruise,  in  scientific  language  an 
'cchymosis.  It  consists  in  a discoloration  of  the  skin  produced 
y extravasation  of  blood  into  the  cellular  tissue.  When  this 
appeus  in  the  superficial  parts,  and  especially  in  the  lax  and 
ielding  skin,  the  colour  shows  itself  at  once ; but  when  deeper- 
eated,  days  may  elapse  before  the  skin  becomes  discoloured,  and 
ben  it  is  not  blue,  as  in  superficial  parts,  but  of  a violet,  greenish, 

, )r  yellowish  hue : nor  is  it  always  immediately  over  the  seat  of 

!3l'Q>'y>  the  point  where  the  extravasation  becomes  visible  being 
conditioned  by  the  arrangement  of  the  fascia  and  cellular  tissue 
tffering  resistance  in  some  directions  but  not  in  others. 

The  blue  colour  is  not  fully  developed  at  once,  but  continues  to 
deepen  for  five  or  six  hours.  When  blood  ceases  to  flow  from  the 
fbroken  vessels,  serum  is  effused,  and  inflammation  is  set  up,  and 
(thus  the  bruise  is  enlarged.  Its  colour  also  undergoes  a change, 
passing  from  deep  blue  to  shades  of  green,  yellow,  and  lemon 

tolour.  After  a further  interval,  the  efifused  fluids  are  absorbed, 
nd  the  colours  first  fade  and  then  wholly  disappear.  If  the 
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injury  lias  been  severe,  the  inflammation  runs  on  to  suppuration, 

forming  an  abscess  if  deep,  an  ulcer  if  superficial. 

The  change  of  colour  begins  at  the  circumference,  where  the 
effused  fluids  are  scanty,  and  travels  inwards  towards  the  centre, 
where  they  are  abundant,  and  where  the  deep  blue  colour  o ten 
remains  after  the  rest  of  the  bruise  has  completely  changed  its 
appearance.  In  bruises  of  any  e.Ktent,  and  m parts  that  contain 

much  blood,  coagula  are  formed.  » .1  , „ m, 

The  extent  of  the  bruise,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  changes,  will 
depend  on  the  force  used,  the  size  and  character  of  the  weapon, 
the  age,  constitution,  and  health  of  the  sufferer,  the  full  or  empti- 
state  of  the  vessels,  and  the  tension  or  laxuty  of  Jm.  A 
boxer  in  training  would  scarcely  be  marked  by  a blow  that  would 
disfigure  a person  in  ordinary  health ; and  m severe  c^e  of  scurvy 
the  lightest  touch  causes  a bruise  closely  resembling  that  produced 
in  healthy  persons  by  greater  violence.  . , , .f 

As  the  form  of  a bruise  is  in  part  determined  by  the  shape  of 
the  weapon,  it  often  furnishes  strong  presumptwe  evidence.  Th 
subjects  of  death  by  hanging,  strafigulatiou,  suffocation  hai 

furnished  good  examples  of  this  correspondence  of  bruises  with  their , 
cause  and  in  one  case  (Starkie,  ‘ Law  of  Evidence  ) a blow  on 
the  face  given  in  self-defence  with  the  key  of  the 
caused  a bruise  which  corresponded  in  shape  to  the  wards  of  tlu 
key,  and  served  to  identify  the  man  who  had  committed  thi 

^^The^  discolorations  of  a bruise  are  not  confined  to  the  cellulai 
ti  J..!bT“n,olv,  substance  of  the  true  . kin.  Brjuses  .. 
thus  distinguished  from  cadaveric  lividity.  (See  p.  2o  .) 

But  even  severe  blows  do  not  produce  marks  of 
surface  when  the  parts  beneath  are  soft  and  yielding.  1 bus  bio  v 
on  the  abdomen  which  rupture  the  viscera  do  ru 

tl.p  skin  thouo-h  they  sometimes  cause  the  ettusion  01  piuu 
b iclcs/  On  tb.  other  b»d,  when  •y™ 

hard  mrts  such  as  fractures  of  bone,  are  unattended,  by  . 
bruise,  there  is  a strong  presumption  against  their  having 

of  a Bruise  ,e  producea  after 
quesSn  is  answered  by  Christison’s  experim^^^^ 
which  it  appears  that,  up  to  Uoo  hours  after 
cls^s,  three  bours  and  a quarter,  appearances  may  be  produce 
mo  or  less  resembling  bruises  h 

eflbsed  into  the  cellular  tissue,  on  the  surface  of  the  cutis, 
even  into  its  .substance ; and  the  blood  coagulates. 

Distinction  between  Bruises  inflicted  dm  mg  f 
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'ieath. — In  certain  cases  this  distinction  is  easy.  If  there  is 
inch  swelling,  any  change  of  colour,  or  any  sign  of  inflammation, 
he  bruise  must  have  been  inflicted  during  life. 

If  on  incising  the  bruise,  the  eifusion  is  found  to  be  considerable 
nd  the  clots  large,  there  is  a strong  presumption  that  it  was 
iflicted  during  life.  So  also  if  the  cutis  is  discoloured  by  blood 
ftused  into  its  texture.  This  is  a valuable  diagnostic  mark,  e.xeept 
1 the  case  of  bruises  inflicted  a few  minutes  after  death,  when, 
idging  from  the  analogy  of  incised  wounds,  we  may  expect  the 
ime  appearances. 

As  the  same  effusion  of  blood,  which,  on  the  surface,  constitutes 
bruise,  may,  when  it  occurs  in  deeper-seated  parts  leave  little 
r no  trace  upon  the  skin,  it  is  important  to  ascertain  whether 
ich  deeper  effusions  may  take  place  after  death  as  well  as  during 
fe.  This  question  has  been  answered  in  the  affirmative.  In  the 
ady  of  Margery  Campbell,  the  victim  of  Burke  (see  p.  300),  there 
ere  marks  of  severe  injury  to  the  back,  to  which  Christison  was 
i first  inclined  to  attribute  her  death  ; and  semi-fluid  blood  was 
)und  under  the  trapezius  musflle,  near  the  inferior  angle  of  the 


apula,  and  in  the  cervical,  dorsal,  and  left  lumbar  regions,  but 
lere  was  no  corresponding  bruise  on  the  skin.  The  posterior 
jamentsof  the  vertehrm  were  ruptured,but  there  wasno  fracture, 
a the  sheath  of  the  spinal  cord,  opposite  the  rupture,  there  was 
mass  of  semi-fluid  black  blood  an  inch  wide,  and  about  the 
uckness  of  a penny,  and  a thin  layer  from  this  blood  extended 
ong  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sheath,  as  far  as  the  lowest 
)rsal  vertebra.  The  spinal  cord  was  not  injured,  nor  was  there 
ly  blood  under  its  sheath.  Christison  proved  that  all  these 
arks  of  violence  might  be  produced  seventeen  hours  after  death 
! bending  the  head  forcibly  on  the  chest.  In  the  body  of  Carlo 
errari,  also,  five  or  six  ounces  of  coagulated  blood  were  found 
Qong  the  deep-seated  muscles  of  the  neck,  fmm  tkn 


. through  ruptured  vessels.  This  was 


copious  outpourings  of 
was  well  shown  in  the 
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body  of  a man  who  had  died  of  apoplexy.  The  veins  of  both  arms 
had  been  opened,  but  no  blood  had  flowed  during  life.  After 
death,  however,  an  abundant  hsemorrhage  took  place  from  the 
wounded  vessels  (G.). 

In  a case  which  occurred  at  Pans  (p.  4e>),  the  effusion  of  blood 
caused  by  strangling  was  discovered  as  a black  mass  twenty  years 
after  death.  But  the  cord  was  round  the  neck,  and  removed 
the  difficulty  which  might  otherwise  have  existed. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  fractures,  and  in  nearly  the  same 
degree.  A fracture  produced  soon  after  death,  and  one  producec- 
just  before  life  is  extinct,  would  probably  present  very  nearly  thi 
same  appearances ; while  a fracture  caused  some  time  befon 
death,  would  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  inflammation  set  U] 
about  it. 

Fractures  may  be  detected  long  after  death — in  the  body  o 
Clarke,  the  victim  of  Eugene  Aram,  the  indented  fracture  of  th 
temporal  bone  after  the  lapse  of  thirteen  years. 

II.  INCISED  WOUNDS,  AND  WOUNDS  ACCOMPANIED  BY  A 
SOLUTION  OP  CONTINUITY. 

Under  this  head  are  comprised  incised,  punctured,  and  laceratt 

wounds  j gun-shot  wounds  being  treated  separately. 

The  immediate  obvious  consequences  of  wounds  with  solutk 
of  continuity  are  haemorrhage,  and  retraction  of  their  edges : tl 
remote  effects  those  of  inflammation  and  its  sequelae.  In  a rece; 
incised  wound,  inflicted  during  life,  there  is  copious  haemorrhag. 
the  cellular  tissue  is  filled  with  blood,  there  are  coagula  bet\v» 
the  lips  of  the  wound,  and  the  edges  are  everted.  After  frc 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours  there  are  the  signs  of  inflammati 

increased  redness,  swelling  and  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph, 

As  a rule,  incised  wounds,  whether  caused  by  cutting  or  slat 
ino-,  are  fusiform  in  shape,  owing  to  the  retraction  of  the  tissv 
in°the  middle,  and  especially  so  when  muscular  fibres  have  be 
divided  transversely.  Incised  wounds  usually  commence  abrupt 
and  terminate  gradually,  or  tail  off ; sometimes,  especially  in  c 
throat,  the  wound  ends  in  two  or  more  points,  thus  indicati 
the  direction  in  which  the  instrument  was  drawn. 

Incised  wounds  do  not  correspond  in  shape  to  the  wea] 
which  inflicted  them,  the  wound  being  broader  than  the  cutt 

A close  resemblance  to  an  incised  wound  may  be  caused  b 
blunt  instrument,  or  by  a fall,  in  firm  resisting  parts,  as  for  insta 
on  the  integument  covering  the  skull. 
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Copious  hsemorrhage  affords  a strong  presumption  in  favour  of 
wound  having  been  inflicted  during  life,  especially  if  the  body 
i fresh.  Scanty  hminorrhage,  or  the  entire  absence  of  it,  as  in 
le  case  of  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey  (p.  295),  supplies  an  equally 
rong  reason  for  attributing  death  to  some  other  cause.  But 
cerated  and  severe  gun-shot  wounds  form  an  exception  to  this 
lie.  In  the  case  recorded  by  Cheselden  of  a man’s  arm  torn 
f by  a windmill,  and  in  one  reported  by  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper, 
lere  was  scarcely  any  haemorrhage.  On  the  other  hand,  very 
)nsiderable  haemorrhage  may  take  place  after  death,  and  espe- 
ally  when  putrefaction  is  set  up,  if  any  large  vein  happens  to  be 
ounded. 

In  the  case  of  incised,  as  of  contused  wounds,  it  is  important 
determine  whether  the  appearances  found  in  wounds  inflicted 
iringlife  may  be  produced  after  death. 

Characters  of  Wounds  produced  after  Death. — The  experi- 
ents  of  Orfila  on  the  dog  have  shown,  that  the  appearances 
oper  to  incised  wounds  inflicted  during  life  may  be  produced 
mediately  after  death ; and  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Taylor  made 
1 limbs  recently  amputated,  show  to  what  degree  the  resem- 
ance  may  be  carried. 

When  the  incision  was  made  two  minutes  after  the  removal, 
ere  was  immediate  considerable  retraction  of  the  skin,  protru- 
in  of  the  adipose  substance,  and  scanty  flow  of  blood ; and,  after 
enty-four  hours,  the  edges  were  found  red,  bloody,  and  everted  ; 
e skin  somewhat  flaccid;  a small  quantity  of  blood  escaped  on 
aarating  the  edges;  no  coagula  adhered  to  the  muscles;  but  at 
fi  bottom  of  the  wound  were  several  loose  coagula. 

After  an  interval  of  ten  minutes  a second  experiment  was  per- 
med. The  edges  of  the  wound  were  slightly  everted ; scarcely 
y blood  escaped ; and  twenty-four  hours  afterwards  the  edges 
ire  pale  and  perfectly  collapsed,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound 
ire  found  a few  coagula. 

When  the  wound  was  not  made  till  two  or  three  hours  had 
ipsed,  a small  quantity  of  liquid  blood  was  effused,  and  no  clots 
re  found.  The  edges  of  an  incised  wound  made  twenty-four 
urs  after  death  were  yielding,  inelastic,  in  close  approximation, 
n free  from  coagula. 

Lacerated  wounds  combine  the  characters  of  incised  and  con- 
ned wounds,  being  attended  with  less  hmmorrhage  than  the 

Kmer,  and  less  discoloration  than  the  latter.  The  edges  are 
‘Wally  torn,  but,  as  above  stated,  though  caused  by  blunt 
apons  or  falls,  they  may  be  sharp  and  defined.  They  seldom 
respond  in  shape  with  the  cause.  The  distinction  between 
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such  wounds  inflicted  during  life  and  after  death  is  less  easilj 
made. 

Punctured  wounds  are  intermediate  between  incised  and  lace 
rated  wounds,  resembling  the  former  when  inflicted  with  a sharp 
instrument,  and  being  often  accompanied  by  profuse  haemor" 
rhage ; but  when  made  with  a blunt  object,  being  more  likr 
lacerated  wounds,  and  causing  little  loss  of  blood.  Ihe  forrr 
depends  on  the  shape  of  the  weapon  and  the  direction  of  thi 
blow.  They  are  generally  smaller  than  the  weapon.  They  re 
semble  incised  wounds  if  the  weapon  is  a broad,  two-edged  blade 
Wounds,  when  made  by  a perpendicular  stroke,  correspond  to  th 
breadth  of  the  weapon,  but  a blow  struck  obliquely  produces  > 
longer  wound.  Weapons  with  a thick  back  and  sharp  edge  caus 
wounds  of  a corresponding  shape.  Triangular  weapons,  such  a 
bayonets,  cause  triangular  wounds. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  same  weapon  ma 
produce  difierently  shaped  wounds  on  different  parts  according  t 
the  tissue  penetrated,  and  the  amount  of  retraction  which  ensuej 

Sword  wounds  traversing  the  body  have  a large  depresses 
orifice  of  entrance,  and  a small  raised  orifice  of  exit;  but  th 
condition  may  be  reversed  when  the  weapon  is  drawn  out,  esp 
cially  if  it  is  rough  from  rust  or  otherwise. 

The  chief  danger  of  punctured  wounds  is  from  injury  to  i: 
ternal  organs  or  penetration  of  internal  closed  cavities,  such 
the  pleura. 

III.  GUN-SHOT  WOUNDS. 

These  belong  to  the  class  of  contused  or  lacerated  wounds ; 
contused  wounds  when  the  shot  does  not  penetrate,  of  lacerat4l  ■. 
wounds  when  it  enters  or  traverses  the  body.  They  are,  as  Wis  » 
man  observes,  “ the  most  complicate  sort  of  wounds”  ; they  coi  ■. 
bine  “ contusion,  attrition,  and  dilaceration”  in  a high  degreH  K: 
they  occasion  “all  sorts  of  fractures” ; they  introduce  extraneo.;* 
bodies ; and  they  give  rise  to  hajmorrhage,  inflammation,  er  m. 
sipelas,  gangrene,  and  sphacelus.  The  lips  of  a gun-shot  won  ■ 
are  “livid  or  blackish”:  they  become  the  seat  of  inflammati  ■■ 
and  swelling ; and  “blisters  frequently  rise  above  them,”  cental  ■ 
ing  “ matter  of  a foetid  smell.”  H 

Gun-shot  wounds  caused  by  discharges  close  to  the  person 
“ burnt  by  the  flame,”  and  they  may  contain  particles  of  unc<  ■ 
sumed  powder.  If  covered  by  clothes,  these  also  may  be  blacken  ( ■ 
or  burnt.  As  a general  rule  gun-shot  wounds,  unless  they  inj'  ■' 
some  large  vessel,  do  not  give  rise  to  much  hemorrhage  ; but 
destruction  of  parts  from  the  sloughing  and  suppuration 
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How  them,  often  occasions  profuse  and  fatal  discharges  of 
ood. 

The  bullet,  shot,  or  wadding  discharged  from  fire-arms  at  short 
stances  sometimes  lodges  in  the  body,  sometimes  traverses  it. 
hen  it  lodges,  it  often  furnishes  conclusive  evidence.  The  bullet 
ay  have  been  cast  in  a mould,  or  the  wadding  formed  by  printed 
per  or  other  material,  in  the  possession  of  the  person  who  fired 
e shot.  Ft  may  even  happen  that  the  composition  of  the 
;llet,  or  the  mode  of  making  it,  is  peculiar.  In  medico-legal 
ses,  therefore,  the  contents  of  a gun-shot  wound  should  be  care- 
lly  examined,  and  preserved.  When  a bullet  traverses  the  body, 
e two  apertures  should  be  carefully  examined.  The  aperture 
entrance  is  round  and  clean,  and  its  edges  are  depressed,  that 
exit  irregular  and  jagged.  On  entering  the  body  “ the  bullet 
’ces  the  flesh  in  with  it,  and  the  place  by  which  it  enters  pre- 
atly  contracts  closer ; but  its  going  out  is  more  lax.”  The 
me  difference  of  entrance  and  exit  is  seen  in  the  clothes.  Such 
generally  the  case,  but  the  rule  is  by  no  means  absolute.  Much 
pends  on  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  and  the  amount  of  resist- 
ce  it  meets  with  in  its  passage  through  the  tissues.  The  greater 
e loss  of  velocity  the  more  the  tearing,  instead  of  clean  pene- 
ition  which  attends  great  initial  velocity.  When  conical  bullets, 
th  high  velocity  are  used,  the  aperture  of  entrance  is  not  readily 
itinguished  from  that  of  exit,  for,  as  a general  rule,  the  apertures 
fer  little  in  size  and  have  a somewhat  triangular  shape.  This 
so  even  when  very  extensive  destruction  of  deep  parts  has  been 
jsed  by  the  passage  of  the  projectile.  Bullets  that  strike  the 
ay  obliquely  produce  a valvular  wound. 

Bullets  which  lodge  in  the  body  are  often  turned  out  of  their 
•ect  course  by  contact  with  a bone,  or  other  firm  resisting 
■ucture.  Thus  (to  give  examples  from  the  practice  of  Richard 
iseman)  a bullet  entered  the  cheek  and  was  cut  out  from  the 
ck  of  the  neck ; a second,  entered  the  outside  of  the  small  of 
eleg,  and  was  found  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh  above  the  knee; 

a third  entered  the  outside  of  the  arm,  and  was  cut  out  below 
3 scapula.  In  some  cases,  the  bullet  has  struck  the  head  or 
omen,  and  after  traversing  the  half-circumference  of  the  part, 

3 been  found  lodged,  or  to  have  passed  out,  at  the  opposite 
-Again,  bullets  may  be  split  into  two  or  more  fragments 
striking  a bone,  and  these  fragments  may  either  traverse  the 
^ y or  lodge  in  it.  If  they  lodge,  they  may  be  found  to  have 
■t-n  tlie  same  eccentric  course  as  the  undivided  bullet  in  the 
es  just  cited:  if  they  traverse,  they  may  occasion  more  than 
' Of  exit  resembling  that  caused  by  a single  bullet. 
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When  a bullet  takes  a direct  course  through  the  body  (that 
is  to  say,  when  it  is  not  deflected)  the  character  of  the  two  aper- 
tures, coupled  with  the  direction  of  the  line  which  joins  them, 
may  serve  to  indicate  the  posture  of  the  body  when  the  wound 
was  received.  So  also  when  after  traversing  a wooden  paling,  or 
a window,  it  strikes  a wall  beyond,  the  line  of  flight,  and  spot 
from  which  the  shot  was  fired,  may  be  determined. 

Small  shot  discharged  close  to  the  body,  and  striking  it  at  right 
angles,  may  cause  a round  clean  wound  not  easily  distinguished 
from  one  produced  by  a bullet ; but  at  the  distance  of  a foot  or 
more  the  shot  scatter,  and  the  wound  is  irregular.  _ At  the 
distance  of  three  feet  the  shot  are  so  scattered  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  confound  tbe  injury  with  one  caused  by  a bullet.  In 
these  wounds  some  of  the  shot  lodge  in  the  body,  and  when  fired 
close,  or  within  a short  distance,  there  are  marks  of  burning  on 


the  skin  and  clothing. 

Fire-arms  loaded  with  wadding,  and  fired  close  to  the  body,  or 
within  a few'  inches,  may  produce  severe,  and  even  fatal,  pene- 
trating wounds,  and  even  at  the  distance  of  a foot  may  give  risi 
to  extensive  superficial  injuries.  The  unconsumed  powder,  wbei 
fire-arms  loaded  only  with  powder  are  discharged  close  to  th< 
body,  may  produce  the  same  injuries  as  small  shot. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  of  the  complicated  nature  o 
gun-shot  wounds,  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  very  dangeron« 
They  may  prove  fatal,  immediately  or  soon,  by  shock,  or  hmmoi 
rha<re,  and,  after  along  interval,  by  secondary  brnmorrhage,  b 
erysipelas,  by  tetanus,  or  by  the  inflammation  and  extensive  sup 
puration  following  the  death  of  the  injured  parts. 

The  same  medico-legal  questions  (such  as  the  more  or  le; 
dangerous  character  of  the  wound ; the  efiect  of  the  treatmeu 
adopted,  and  of  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  wounded  peim^ 
on  the  issue  of  the  injury  ; and  the  amount  of  locomotion  possib 
after  it)  arise  in  gun-shot  as  in  other  wounds. 

The  question  whether  the  wound  was  the  result  of  acadet. 
suicide,  or  homicide  may  also  be  raised  respecting  these  in  comm< 

with  other  wounds.  As  a general  rule,  accidental  wounds,  wbeth 

inflicted  by  the  wounded  person,  in  loading,  or  in  the  act  ot  o 
rying  a loaded  piece,  or  by  another  person  pointing  at  him  a pit 
supposed  not  to  be  loaded,  or  walking  or  shooting  in  his  coinpM 
have  the  characters  of  wounds  caused  by  discharges  near 
person;  but  these  they  share  with  suicidal  wounds.  But  suia 
wounds  have  a character  which  accidental  wounds  ofto, 
homicidal  wounds  sometimes,  lack,  of  being  inflicted  in  front 
the  head  or  region  of  the  heart.  To  this  rule,  however,  so 
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uicidal  gun-shot  wounds  form  an  exception,  the  weapon  being 
irected  to  the  back  of  the  head.  As  a general  rule,  too,  the 
ucide  fires  only  one  shot ; but  suicides  have  been  known  to  fire 
wo  pistols,  and  even  to  resort  to  fire-arms  after  the  failure  of 
icised  wounds.  In  some  cases  the  suicide  is  found  in  a room 
“cured  from  within,  with  the  weapon  still  grasped  in  the  hand, 
nd  when  the  priming  was  of  powder,  with  the  hand  stained  by  it. 

Some  information  may  be  gained  as  to  the  time  when  the  shot 
as  fired,  though  the  conclusions*  can  only  be  regarded  as  approxi- 
late.  If  the  interior  of  the  barrel  blackens  the  finger  introduced 
ito  it,  and  is  free  from  crystals  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  or  rust, 
ud  the  solution  has  a yellowish  colour,  smells  strongly  of  sulphu- 
etted  hydrogen,  and  gives  a black  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead, 
le  weapon  has  not  been  discharged  more  than  two  hours.  If  the 
olour  of  the  interior  is  less  dark,  but  contains  neither  rust  nor 
■ystals  of  ferrous  sulphate,  but  the  solution  gives  traces  of  sulphuric 
cid — tested  with  acetate  of  lead  or  chloride  of  barium — the  time 
lat  has  elapsed  is  more  than  two  hours,  but  less  than  twenty-four 
ours.  When  numerous  spots  of  rust  are  visible  in  the  interior, 
ud  when  the  solution  gives  indications  of  iron — tested  by  ferri- 
yanide  of  potassium — at  least  twenty -four  hours,  possibly  six  days 
ave  elapsed.  When  the  rust  is  more  copious,  and  the  solution 
0 longer  gives  iron  reactions,  at  least  ten  days,  possibly  fifty  days 
ave  elapsed  since  the  discharge. 

r.  QUESTIONS  COMMON  TO  ALL  FORMS  OF  MECHANICAL  INJURY. 

There  are  three  questions  common  to  aU  forms  of  mechanical 
ijury : — 1.  Was  it  infiicted  during  life  ? 2.  Was  it  the  cause 

f death  ? and  3.  Was  it  accidental,  suicidal,  or  homicidal  1 
'he  first  question  has  been  already  examined  j the  second  and 
bird  remain  to  be  discussed. 

; Was  the  Wound  the  Cause  of  Death  ? — The  answer  to  this 
uestion  presents  no  difficulty  when  a man  in  the  enjoyment  of 
erfect  health  receives  a severe  injury,  and  dies  before  sufficient 
ime  has  elapsed  for  disease  to  set  in,  or  neglect,  or  unskilful  treat- 
lent  to  prove  injurious.  But  when  the  interval  is  considerable 
etween  the  receipt  of  the  injury  and  the  fatal  event,  such  com- 
lications  may  arise,  and  make  the  answer  to  the  question  difficult. 

But  the  abnormal  formation  or  unusual  situation  of  the  part 
fiured  may  entail  a fatal  result  from  an  injury  otherwise  harm- 
288.  Of  abnormal  formation,  the  case  of  a boy  caught  robbing  an 

* Sonncnsohcin,  ‘ Gerichtliche  Chemie,’  p.  379 
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orchard,  whose  death  was  caused  by  a blow  Intended  as  a simple 
chastisement,  on  a skull  preternaturally  thin,  is  a good  illustration : 
of  abnormal  situation,  that  of  an  inguinal  hernia  injured  by  a kick, 
or  the  fatal  haemorrhage  caused  by  a blow  on  the  loins  over  the 
seat  of  a kidney  containing  a jagged  calculus ; or  a large  abscess 
behind  the  ear  ruptured  by  the  same  means. 

To  this  class  of  cases  also  belong  those  sudden  deaths  which 
follow  falls  or  blows  too  slight  to  account  for  the  fiital  result  by 
the  direct  injury  they  occasion,  death  being  really  caused  by  the 
ruptureof  a vessel  on  the  brain,  or  of  an  aneurism;  in  both  which 
cases  it  is  possible  to  attribute  death  to  the  e.xcitement  of  the 
struggle  as  well  as  to  the  fall  or  blow.  Also  those  cases  of  latent 
eflusion  on  the  brain  or  into  the  cavities  of  the  chest  which  might 
prove  suddenly  fatal  even  in  the  absence  of  violence,  but  are  very 
likely  to  cause  death  under  the  influence  of  excitement  or  shock. 

In  these  cases  the  injury  is  inflicted  in  ignorance  of  the  exis- 
tence of  any  cause  by  which,  though  comparatively  slight,  it  might  ^ 
be  rendered  mortal.  To  all  other  cases,  such  as  those  of  young, 
feeble,  or  aged  persons,  and  pregnant  women,  the  English  law, 
as  laid  down  by  Lord  Hale,  will  apply : “ it  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  death  of  the  party  was  accelerated  by  the  malicious  act 
of  the  prisoner,  although  the  former  laboured  under  a mortal 
disease  at  the  time  of  the  accident.” 

The  second  class,  or  that  in  which  an  interval  elapses  before; 
the  wound  proves  mortal,  comprises  a greater  number  of  special; 
cases.  Before  treating  of  these  in  detail,  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
mise that  even  when  the  interval  between  the  injury  and  the 
fatal  result  is  considerable,  the  death  may  be  attributed  to  the 
injury  without  any  misgiving ; for  it  may  be  such  that  no  strength! 
of  constitution,  and  no  care  or  skill,  could  avert  a fatal  termina- 
tion. In  fractures  or  dislocations  of  the  spine,  for  instance,  and 
in  gun-shot  wounds  when  the  bullet  lodges  in  the  body,  however’ 
long  the  fatal  result  may  be  postponed,  the  death  is  fiiirly  attri-' 
butable  to  the  injury  alone.  But  though,  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
no  doubt  can  exist  either  respecting  the  true  cause  of  death,  or  the 
o-uilt  attaching  to  the  act  of  violence,  the  lapse  of  time  has,  in 
most  civilized  countries,  been  taken  into  account,  and  by  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  if  the  injured  party  survive  one  year  and  one 
day,  the  crime  ceases  to  be  murder;  and  Englishjuries  have  some- 
tiines  shown  a disposition  to  shorten  this  period  very  considerably. 

Within  this  period  of  366  days  there  is  ample  opportunity  toi 
some  of  the  circumstances  now  to  be  specified  to  come  into  play. 

1.  A trifling  wound  or  injury  may  prove  fatal,  from  the  mjnrec 
part  taking  on  an  unhealthy  character,  such  as  scrofulous  inflam 
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ation  due  to  peculiarity  of  constitution,  or  erysipelatous  inflam- 
ation  from  exposure  to  contagion. 

2.  To  the  same  class  of  cases  belong  attacks  of  fatal  tetanus  or 
delirium  tremens  from  slight  injuries,  as  well  as  rare  instances 
pyffimia  from  latent  abscess  brought  into  activity  by  a fall  or 
ow,  and  fatal  diseases  of  internal  organs  arising  independent  of, 
it  soon  after,  the  injury. 

3.  Another  circumstance  bearing  on  the  question.  Was  the 
3und  the  cause  of  death  ? is  the  improper  management  of  the 
Dnnded  party : whether  consisting  in  the  neglect  of  medical 
sistauce,  or  of  medical  instructions ; or  in  the  resort  to  ignorant 
d unqualified  practitioners ; or  in  mala  praxis  on  the  part  of 
jualified  medical  attendant;*  or  in  irregularities,  and  reckless 
posure  to  cold,  fatigue,  or  fresh  injury,  or  to  intoxication,  on 
e part  of  the  patient  himself. 

Was  ike  Wound  Accidental,  Suicidal,  or  Homicidal  1 — Acci- 
ntal  death  is  a common  occurrence  in  crowds,  and  in  wrestlings 
d fights,  when  the  deceased  person  falls,  oris  thrown,  or  struck 
ainst,  hard  resisting  objects,  in  which  case  an  examination  of 
8 spot  will  help  to  determine  the  question. 

There  is  always  a probability  of  accident  when  a body  is  found 
a dangerous  situation,  as  at  the  foot  of  a precipice,  or  in  a 
erwith  steep  banks ; and  the  probability  is  increased  when  the 
ceased  is  proved  to  have  been  drinking.  In  all  doubtful  cases 
3 character  of  the  injuries  will  go  far  to  determine  the  class  to 
lich  the  death  belongs.  Bruises,  fractures,  and  dislocations, 
instance,  are  more  consistent  with  the  theory  of  death  by  ac- 
iSnt  than  incised,  punctured,  or  lacerated  wounds. 

The  alternative  of  accident  being  excluded  by  tbe  nature  of  the 
■e,  the  original  question  is  narrowed  to  this.  Was  the  icound 
cidal  or  homicidal  1 

As  suicide  is  much  more  common  than  homicide,  there  is  always 
mmu-facie  probability  in  favour  of  suicide,  especially  in  middle- 
id  persons ; but  this  probability  will  be  materially  modified  by 
b considerations  as,  the  place  in  which  the  body  is  found ; 

: nature,  seat,  extent,  and  direction  of  the  wound;  and  the 
mber  of  wounds. 
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Place  whei'e  the  Sody  is  found.—  The  finding  of  a corpse  in  a 
room  with  the  windows  and  doors  fastened  on  the  inside,  is  con- 
clusive of  suicide.  The  absence  of  the  instrument  of  death  is  con- 
clusive as  to  murder.  So  also,  if  the  blood  from  a mortal  wound  1 
has  been  washed  from  the  body  or  floor,  or  is  found  on  the  feet 
or  person  of  one  affecting  innocence  (see  case  at  p.  241),  or  if 
the  body  itself  has  been  placed  in  a position  inconsistent  with  the 
mode  of  death,  or  covered,  or  buried.  _ _ 

Nature  of  the  Wound, — Contused  wounds  are  rarely  suicidal, 
though  attempts  at  self-destruction  by  knocking  the  head  against 
the  wall  are  not  uncommon  especially  among  the  insane.  Severe 
contusions,  therefore,  are  most  probably  homicidal,  unless  the 
body  is  lying  near  a height  from  which  it  might  have  fallen,  or 
from  which  the  deceased  might  have  thrown  himself.  Incised 
wounds  are  as  likely  to  be  suicidal  as  homicidal,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  infer  from  the  character  of  the  wound  to  which  class  it  belong. 
The  cleanness  and  evenness  of  an  incised  wound  have,  indeed, 
been  thought  to  afford  a probability  in  favour  of  homicide,  but 
without  sufficient  reason ; for  a resolute  suicide  is  more  likely  to 
have  a steady  hand  than  a murderer  to  meet  with  no  resistance  ;* 
and  some  of  the  deepest  and  cleanest  wounds  of  the  throat  are 

certainly  suicidal.  ...  - , i 

In  a few  instances  the  shape  of  an  incised  wound  helps  to 
determine  the  question  of  suicide  or  homicide,  by  indicating  the 
sort  of  instrument  used,  and  the  occupation  of  the  murderer 
Thus,  a man  with  his  throat  cut  from  within  to  without,  as 
butchers  slaughter  sheep,  was  found  to  have  been  murdered  by  a 
butcher  j and  in  the  case  of  a body  divided  in  two  by  a cutting 
instrument  passed  into  the  fibro-cartilage  uniting  the  third  an 
fourth  lumbar  vertebrae,  so  as  to  divide  the  articulating  proc 
transversely,  as  butchers  cut  through  the  spines  of  animals, 
butcher  was  proved  to  have  been  the  murderer  (Ortila). 

Situation  of  the  Wound.— \i  a wound  is  so  situated  that  th 
instrument  of  death,  when  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  deoea^ 
cannot  be  made  to  reach  it,  whether  by  the  motion  of  the  ban 
itself,  or  by  that  of  the  part  injured,  or  by  both  .|0'ii%. 
not  have  been  self-inflicted.  Wounds  on  coMealed 
in  the  labia,  and  beneath  the  breast  of  the  female  are  m all  pr 
bility  homicidal.  It  must,  however,  be  _ 

while  murderers  sometimes  inflict  injuries  of  a km  PP 

suicidal,  many  suicides  are  moved  _uici, 

Extent  of  the  Wound.-It  has  been  thought  that  a su 
woffid  not  hive  courage  or  strength  to  inflict  a yery  severe 
on  himself;  but  experience  is  opposed 
wounds  of  the  throat,  for  instance,  are  usually  deep  an 
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id  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  read  of  the  head  being  nearly 
vered  from  the  body.  But  superficial  wounds  of  tbe  throat  are 
nong  the  most  common  forms  of  pretended  suicide  j and  when  two 
irsons  are  found  lying  in  the  same  room  or  place,  the  one  severely 
Dunded,  perhaps  dead ; the  other  slightly,  and  alive,  there  is  a 
rang  presumption  against  the  innocence  of  the  survivor. 

I Direction  of  the  Wound. — Suicidal  wounds  generally  follow 
le  natural  movement  of  the  arm  from  left  to  right,  and  from 
)Ove  to  below.  But  in  the  case  of  left-handed  persons,  the 
rection  would  be  reversed.  Wounds  of  the  throat,  whether 
icidal  or  homicidal,  are,  however,  generally  transverse.  When 
rsons  of  different  statures  fight,  a wound  inflicted  by  the  taller 
an  would  pass  from  above  downwards,  and  the  reverse  if  given 
’ the  shorter,  supposing  both  combatants  to  be  standing.  In 
Dunds  inflicted  by  a sword,  or  by  fire-arms,  their  direction  and 
e orifices  of  entrance  and  exit,  should  be  noted. 

Number  of  Wounds. — The  coexistence  of  several  mortal  wounds 
ords  a presumption  against  suicide,  but  only  a presumption ; for 
ter  inflicting  on  themselves  wmunds  necessarily  mortal,  suicides 
ve  retained  strength  and  determination  to  inflict  others.  Thus 
:fila  relates  the  case  of  a gentleman  at  Rouen  found  dead  in  his 
amber,  with  two  pistols  lying,  one  near  the  body,  the  other  on 
e bed,  at  some  distance  from  it.  He  had  shot  himself  in  two 
ices.  One  wound,  apparently  made  while  he  was  on  the  bed,  had 
aversed  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  breaking  a rib  before  and 
hind,  perforating  the  middle  portion  of  the  lung,  and  passing 
ar  the  roots  of  the  pulmonary  veins.  A large  quantity  of  blood 
IS  extravasated  in  the  chest.  After  inflicting  on  himself  this 
pious  injury,  the  deceased  must  have  risen  from  the  bed,  walked  to 
doset  to  get  another  pistol,  with  which  he  produced  a second 
)und  that  must  have  killed  him  instantly.  The  ball  had  entered 
e frontal  bone,  and,  after  traversing  the  left  hemisphere  of  the 
ain,  had  lodged  against  the  os  occipitis.  There  was  no  doubt 
this  having  been  a deliberate  suicide. 

Watson  gives  a case  of  suicide  in  which  no  less  than  ten  wounds 
ire  inflicted  on  the  throat. 


As  most  of  tbe  probabilities  just  established  may  lead  to  error 
too  implicitly  relied  upon,  we  have  to  be  on  our  guard  against 
‘Se  inferences  from  circumstances  purely  accidental  as  well  as 
)m  arrangements  made  to  deceive  us. 

Nor  is  it  always  safe  to  assume  that  a severe  injury  actuallv 
icted  by  another,  is  the  real  cause  of  death ; for,  as  in  a case 
ated  by  Wildberg,  a death  occurring  during  a chastisement 
'nation,  be  found  to  have  been  due  to  poison, 
the  circumstantial  evidence  in  death  by  wounds  is  of  great 
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iinporfance.  See  “ persona  found  dead”  (p.  239).  Sellis,  a 
servant  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  afterwards  King  of  Hanover, 
was  found  dead  on  his  bod  with  his  throat  cut,  wliile  his  master, 
severely  wounded  in  the  head  and  hand,  was  under  the  care  of 
Sir  Everard  Home.  The  Duke  stated  that  he  was  roused  from 
sleep  by  a blow  on  the  head,  followed  by  several  others,  one  of 
which  caused  an  immense  eil’usion  of  blood ; that  he  leajK-d  out  of 
bed,  and  followed  his  assailant,  who  repeatedly  struck  at  him, 
and  would  doubtless  have  murdered  him,  but  that  the  doors  pr^ 
tected  his  person  from  some  of  the  blows.  Every  part  of  this 
statement  was  confirmed  by  the  circumstantial  evidence.  Ilie 
coloured  drapery  at  the  head  of  the  Duke’s  bed  was  sprinkled 
with  blood ; there  were  traces  of  blood  on  the  passages  and  st^- 
case,  and  on  the  doors  of  all  the  State  apartments ; and  Sellis  s 
coat  was  found  on  a chair  out  of  reach  of  blood  from  his  bed,  but 
with  the  sleeve  sprinkled  from  shoulder  to  wrist  “with  blood,  quite 
dry,  and  evidently  from  a wounded  artery.” 

Lord  William  Russell,  the  victim  of  Courvoisier,  was  found 
dead  in  bed  with  his  throat  cut;  the  instrument  of  death  did  not 
lie  near  the  body,  and  a napkin  was  placed  over  the  face.  A 
woman  of  the  name  of  Norkott  was  found  dead  in  bed  with  her 
throat  cut,  and  on  her  left  hand  a bloody  mark  of  a left  hand. 
In  both  these  cases  the  evidence  of  murder  was  complete. 

There  are  still  other  questions  to  be  considered,  as  for  instance 
whether  a given  wound  is  dangerous  to  life,  and,  of  many  wounds, 
which  was  mortal.  It  may  also  be  important  to  know  how  long 
the  wounded  person  survived  the  injury,  and  to  fix  the  i>omt  of 
time  at  which  a wound  was  inflicted. 

Is  the  Wound  Dangerous  to  Life  It  is  easy  to  answer  this 
question  in  the  case  of  injuries  to  large  blood-vessels  and  imi»r- 
taut  viscera,  less  easy  in  the  case  of  injuries  which  afl-^t  IMc 
rather  by  their  extent  than  the  importance  of  the  parts  imphcatea; 
for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  slight  injuries  to  unimportant  pwls 
may,  in  peculiar  states  of  constitution,  prove  fatal,  on  the  other, 
men  may  recover  from  injuries  the  most  severe  and  extensive,  a» 
in  the  well-known  case  of  Mr.  Tipper,  pinned  against  a stablc-door 
by  the  shaft  of  a gig  traversing  the  chest.  _ , . 

The  danger  attending  injuries  of  the  several  imiwrtant  parts 
the  body  will  be  found  discussed  under  the  next  heading. 

Of  many  Wounds,  which  wcw  Mortal  /-  It  is  easy  to  u'«lerstan 
how  this  question  may  become  important.  A mortal  stro^ 
niav  becin  with  blows  and  end  with  the  use  of  a stabbing  or  M 
.ml  llK.  crinm  ..ulcl  lmvc  . v.ry 
according  as  the  death  was  attributable  to  the  blows  or  to  the 
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cuts.  The  question  is  of  so  general  a nature  that  it  must 
flSce  to  indicate  its  importance. 

Eoio  long  did  the  Wounded  Person  Survive  ? — This  question, 
o,may  evidently  assume  importance,  especially  in  connexion  with 
e amount  of  exertion  possible  after  severe  injuries.  It  involves 
iny  details,  and  must  be  reserved  for  the  next  division. 

When  was  the  TVound  injlicted  1 — This  question  may  arise 
her  during  life  or  after  death.  During  life  the  question  must 
answered,  in  the  case  of  contused  wounds,  by  the  extent  of  the 
hymosis  and  the  colour  it  assumes ; in  the  cases  of  incised  and 
netured  wounds,  by  the  state  of  the  divided  parts,  whether  they 
; tilled  with  extravasated  blood  or  not ; and  whether  the  edges 
j swollen,  and  the  surrounding  skin  inflamed.  After  death 
3 question  either  resolves  itself  into  the  simple  inquiry.  How 
ig  has  the  deceased  been  dead  ? or  into  the  double  question  of 
3 date  of  the  death  and  the  length  of  time  that  the  deceased 
wived.  The  presence^  or  absence  of  animal  heat,  of  cadaveric 
idity,  and  of  putrefaction,  and  the  progress  which  putrefaction 
y have  made,  must  be  taken  into  account.  These  changes 
:e  place,  as  already  observed  (p.  248),  with  very  difierent 
jrees  of  rapidity  in  dififerent  subjects;  so  as  to  oblige  us  to 
:ak  of  the  time  they  occupy  with  caution  and  reserve. 

T.  WOUNDS  AS  THEY  APEECT  THE  SEVERAL  PARTS  OP 


some  of  the  questions  which  have  been  indicated  as  important 
the  previous  division,  will  be  examined  in  detail  in  this. 

Wounds  of  the  Head. — Injuries  to  the  scalp  are  more  impor- 
t than  those  of  the  integuments  of  other  parts,  on  account  of 
peculiar  tendency  of  the  skin  itself  to  take  on  the  erysipelatous 
ammation;  the  quantity  of  loose  areolar  tissue  intervening 
ween  the  tendon  of  the  occipito-frontalis  and  the  periosteum, 
ich  IS  very  liable  to  become  the  seat  of  ditiTuse  inflammation, 

. the  relation  of  the  tendon  to  this  lax  tissue,  preventing,  as  it 
3,  the  escape  of  eff'used  products.  Punctured  and  contused 
mas  ot  the  scalp  are  dangerous  on  account  of  the  inflammation 
y set  up  m this  tissue,  and  the  want  of  free  exit  for  the  dis- 
rges.  But  extensive  lacerated  wounds  which  do  not  Invnlvo 
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observed,  does  not  always  fracture  the  bone  on  which  it  alights, 
but  may  produce  a counter  fracture  at  an  opposite  part  ot  the 
skull.  A severe  blow  or  fall  on  the  vertex  of  the  head,  for  in 
stance,  will  often  occasion  a fracture  at  the  base. 

The  danger  attending  injuries  to  the  skull  varies  with  thei 
thickness  of  the  part  struck.  A blow  on  the  temple  would  pro 
duce  greater  injury  than  one  of  equal  force  applied  to  other  parts; 
the  thinness  of  the  orbitar  plate  and  of  the  cribriform  plate  of 
the  ethmoid  bone,  exposes  the  brain  to  serious  injury  from  thrusts 
with  pointed  instruments. 

Injuries  of  the  Brain  may  be  classified  under  the  heads  of  i 
concussion  or  commotion,  contusion,  compression,  wounds,  effu- 
sion, inflcmmation  and  its  consequences  (encephalitis  and 
meningo-encephalitis). 

Concussion,  or  commotion,  is  a term  applied  to  the  assemblage 
of  symptoms  resulting  from  a violent  jar  to  the  nerve  centres,- 
such  as  may  be  caused  by  a direct  blow  on  the  head  or  com^ 
municated  to  it  through  the  spine — as  by  a fall  on  the  buttocks.- 

The  symptoms  occur  immediately  on  receipt  of  the  blow,  and 
vary  in  intensity  and  duration.  Consciousness  is  lost,  there  ia 
complete  muscular  relaxation,  the  face  is  pale,  the  pupils  dildtedJ 
and  respond  to  light  imperfectly  if  at  all,  the  pulse  is  feeble,^  and 
the  respiration  superficial  or  irregular.  Nausea  and  vomiting, 
usually  occur  as  the  patient  begins  to  recover.  In  some  cases 
these  symptoms  are  transient — a momentary  stun  but  in  otherc 
they  last  some  hours,  or  death  may  take  place  without  reaction  : _ 
or  the  patient  may  recover  from  the  concussion,  die  from  effusior  it)  i 
with  compression,  or  from  inflammation  and  its  consequences. 

The  exact  pathology  of  concussion  has  been  much  discussedt 
but  it  is  possible  for  fatal  concussions  to  occur  without  any 
other  marked  appearances  beyond  general  venous  congestion. 

The  injury,  however,  which  causes  concussion,  not  unfrequentl 
also  causes  contusion  of  the  brain.  This  is  characterized  by  th. 
appearance  at  the  seat  of  injury,  or  on  the  opposite  side,  or  a: 
the  base  of  the  brain  of  scattered  punctiform  brnmorrhaget^ 
situated  superflcially,  or,  it  may  be,  in  the  substance  of  th: 

'^'"'insuch  cases,  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  characteristic  c 
concussion,  we  may  have  superadded  symptoms  indicative  ( 
localized  lesions  in  the  form  of  paralysis  or  convulsions.  _ 

Contusion  is  very  apt  to  be  followed  by  haemorrhagic  effusion  < 
considerable  amount,  leading  to  compression ; or  by  luflammatior 


♦ See  Duret,  ‘ Sur  les  Traumatismcs  C^r6braux;’  These,  1878 
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Compression  of  the  brain  may  result  from  depressed  fracture 
of  the  skull,  and  the  symptoms  may  remain  for  a long  period, 
and  be  immediately  relieved  by  elevation  of  the  depressed  bone. 

Compression  may  also  result  from  effusion  of  blood  on  the 
surface  or  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  or  from  the  products  of 
inflammation  set  up  by  a cranial  injury. 

Compression  is  a common  sequence  of  concussion  with  contu- 
sion and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  we  have  to 
deal  with  concussion  merely  or  with  concussion  and  compression. 

Very  often,  however,  the  individual  recovers  from  concussion, 
and  after  an  hour  or  two  begins  to  complain  of  pain  in  the  head, 
noises  in  the  ears,  giddiness,  sickness,  confusion  of  ideas,  and 
weariness,  gradually  passing  into  stupor  and  coma,  with  complete 
loss  of  consciousness,  dilated  pupils,  stertorous  breathing  and  slow 
pulse.  Convulsions  also  may  occur. 

These  symptoms  are  due  to  the  more  copious  effusion  of  blood 
from  the  ruptured  vessels  during  the  reaction  which  takes  place 
after  the  first  shock  of  the  concussion ; but  if  the  symptoms  of 
compression  do  not  come  on  for  several  days  after  the  concussion, 
we  cannot  attribute  them  to  hsemorrhage. 

Rapid  and  fatal  haemorrhage  is  specially  apt  to  occur  from 
fracture  of  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone  and 
rupture  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  and  consequent  effusion 
between  the  dura  mater  and  the  skull.  Or  the  effusion  is  on 
the  smface  of  the  brain  from  rupture  of  the  vessels  of  the  pia 
mater.  But  effusion  of  blood  from  cranial  injury  may  also  take 
place  in  the  interior. 

In  compression  due  to  depressed  bone  the  cause  of  death  is 
obvious;  but  when  it  arises  from  effusion  following  injury,  it 
may  be  alleged  that  the  effusion  and  consequent  fatal  results 
were  due,  not  to  the  injury  itself,  but  to  some  concomitant  cir- 
cumstance. Thus,  if  in  the  course  of  a struggle  a man  is  thrown 
I down  or  struck,  and  dies  soon  after  with  symptoms  of  compres- 
: sion,  and  an  effusion  of  blood  has  taken  place,  this  may  be  attri- 

I buted  to  the  excitement  of  the  contest,  and  not  to  the  injury 

' itself;  and  this  is  the  more  likely  to  be  the  case  if  the  deceased 

' was  given  to  habits  of  intoxication,  or  was  by  age  or  disease 

i predisposed  to  apoplexy. 

, In  such  cases  careful  search  must  be  made  for  indications  of 
; msease  of  the  blood  vessels  such  as  atheroma  or  miliary  aneur- 

, isms,  disease  of  the  kidneys,  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  in  all  of 
which  conditions  cerebral  hmmorrhage  is  specially  apt  to  occur. 
. Should  none  of  these  conditions  be  met  with,  if  tlie  individual  is 
young,  and  the  effusion  is  from  the  middle  meningeal  or  on  the 
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surface  of  the  brain,  death  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  crani 
injury.  If  the  signs  of  disease  co-exist  with  those  of  tlie  crann 
injury,  probably  both  factors  may  have  been  at  work,  and  the 
will  be  room  for  difl'erence  of  opinion. 

Wounds  of  the  brain  are  very  variable  in  their  effects.  Whii 
fatal  effusion  or  inflammation  may  result  from  comparativeJ 
slight  wounds,  on  the  other  hand  recovery  may  take  place  fro 
the  most  extensive  laceration  and  loss  of  substance,  and  with  coi 
paratively  little  effect  on  the  mental  or  bodily  powers. 

Many  such  cases  are  recorded  in  the  works  of  Pare,  Wisemaj 
and  modern  surgical  writers.  A well-known  case  is  the  AmericJ 
crow-bar  case,  in  which  recovery  took  place  after  the  passsaJ 
of  an  iron  bar  through  the  left  side  of  the  frontal  lobeJ 
Wounds  may  be  made  in  the  frontal,  occipital,  or  tempoij 
sphenoidal  lobes  without  producing  paralytic  symptoms,  but: 
the  convolutions  bounding  the  fissure  of  Eolando  are  affectej 
general  or  partial  paralysis  of  the  opposite  side  ensues  accord!  j 
to  the  extent  and  position  of  the  lesiou.f  Aphasia  has  result! 
from  traumatic  lesions  of  the  left  hemisphere  in  the  region  knm 
as  Broca’s  convolution.  When  a bullet  or  other  missile  lodei 
in  the  brain,  an  interval  of  several  days  may  elapse  befdl 
symptoms  of  inflammation  show  themselves ; the  patient  meej 
while  lying  free  from  suffering,  but  showing  by  some  sv 
symptom  as  aphasia  that  the  function  of  some  part  of  the  bn 
has  been  destroyed. 

Ivflammation. — Inflammation  of  the  brain  (encephalitis)  sj 
its  membranes  (meningitis)  is  a very  common  result  of  injuries-j 
the  head,  whether  the  skull  be  fractured  or  not — most  frequen  j 
in  the  former  case.  It  is  also  a very  insidious  sequela,  ofrl 
showing  itself  many  days  or  even  weeks  after  the  receipt  of  • 
injury.  Most  commonly  after  a week  or  ten  days  the  symptc. 
make  their  appearance,  during  which  interval  the  patient  n: 
apparently  have  quite  recovered.  The  result  may  be  difit 
inflammation  and  suppuration,  or  a large  cerebral  abscess  nr 
form,  leading  to  death  with  all  the  symptoms  of  compression, 
very  ’instructive  case  of  cerebral  abscess  resulting  from  a blon^ 
the  head  without  fracture  of  the  skull  has  been  recently  put 
record  by  Dr.  Burney  Yeo.J  No  distinct  symptoms  pointing 
cerebral  lesion  showed  themselves  for  more  than  six  weeks  a 
receipt  of  the  injury,  and  death  did  not  ensue  for  three  wc. 
after  they  were  fairly  developed. 

• See  Ferrier,  ‘ The  Localisation  of  Cerebral  Disease,’  1878. 

+ On  this,  see  Ferrier,  op.cit. 
i ‘ Brit.  Med.  Journ.,’  June  7 and  11,  1879. 
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Injuries  of  the  head,  therefore,  have  this  peculiarity,  that  at 
first  they  often  seem  of  little  consequence,  but  after  an  interval, 
often  considerable,  dangerous  symptoms  arise  and  end  fatallv. 
During  this  interval  a patient  may  he  neglected  or  mismanaged, 
or  may  so  misconduct  himself  as  materially  to  affect  the  ques- 
tion— was  the  injury  the  cause  of  death  ? Such  injuries,  even  if 
they  do  not  prove  fatal,  not  unfrequently  cause  epilepsy,  paralysis, 

. or  even  insanity,  at  a more  or  less  distant  date. 

Injuries  of  the  Spinal  Cord.— The  spinal  cord  is  liable  to  the 
same  affections  as  the  brain,  and  from  similar  causes.  The  two 
are  often  affected  together  by  the  same  injury.  We  may  have 
concussion  or  commotion  from  violent  blows  on  the  back,  or  jars ; 
compression  from  the  effusion  of  blood,  or  by  dislocated'  or  frac- 
: tnred  vertebrae ; wounds ; and  local  or  general  meningitis  and 
I myelitis. 

j The  effect  of  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  varies  with  their 
I seat.  Injuries  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  upper  part  of  the 
j spinal  cord,  such  as  occur  from  dislocation  of  the  neck  or  fracture 
j of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  are  instantly  fatal  by  affecting  the 
I centres  of  circulation  and  respiration.  In  general  if  the  in- 
jury is  below  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  but  above  the  origin 
1 of  the  brachial  ple.xus,  paralysis  of  all  the  limbs  and  trunk 
. ensues— an  injury  which  may  be  fatal  in  a few  hours,  or  after 
i'  the  lapse  of  many  weeks,  or  months,  or  even  years.  In  the  case 
of  John  Carter,  of  Coggeshall  in  Essex,  displacement  of  the  last 
three  cervical  vertebrae  with  pressure  on  the  cord  opposite  the 
I seventh  vertebra,  did  not  prove  fatal  for  fourteen  years. 

When  the  cord  is  injured  in  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  region  there 
1 IS  paralysis  or  impairment  of  motion  and  sensation  below  the  seat 
I ot  injury,  with  loss  of  control  over  the  sphincters. 

Such  injuries  would  be  speedily  fatal  but  for  constant  attention 

I ana  nursing,  but  with  these  aids  Ufe  may  be  prolonged  for  many 
yssrs, 


Of  great  importance  in  a medico-legal  point  of  view  are  the 
eaects  of  spinal  concussions,  more  particularly  in  connection  with 
railway  accidents,  a fertile  source  of  litigation.* 

In  some  cases  death  results  from  general  spinal  concussion. 
I frnm  temporary  paraplegia  with  pains  in  the  limbs  ensues 
( dnv  n the  individual  may  entirely  recover  in  the  course  of  a 

1 and  I/”"”’  “ay  only  be  partial 

sensnu  weakness,  pains,  and  abnormal 

, ions  in  the  limbs,  with  wasting  of  the  muscles,  and  tender- 
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ness  on  percussion  of  the  spine  for  a long  period  subsequent! 
though  he  may  eventually  recover. 

In  other  cases  the  symptoms  do  not  show  themselves  inimed 
ately  on  receipt  of  the  injury,  but  make  their  appearance  ofte 
weeks  or  months  afterwards,  and  are  attributed  to  slowly  pr 
gressive  degeneration  in  the  cord  and  membranes. 

The  patient  becomes  exceedingly  emotional  and  hysterical,  i 
ritable  and  sleepless,  and  incapable  of  mental  exertion.  Sigl 
becomes  impaired.  The  limbs  are  weak  and  the  gait  unsteaa 
or  ataxic.  The  back  is  stiff  and  painful  on  movement  or  percc 
sion.  Numbness  and  perverted  sensations  are  complained  of^ 
the  limbs ; but  there  is  seldom  complete  paralysis  either  of  motl 
or  sensation.  The  nutrition  of  the  muscles  also  suffers,  and  th<J 
often  lose  their  contractility.  The  bladder  is  weak  and  the  sexv 
powers  are  greatly  impaired  or  lost.  There  is  general  impairmej 
of  nutrition,  coldness  of  the  extremities  and  other  signs  of  gened 
prostration. 

This  assemblage  of  symptoms  is  said  to  be  characteristic ' 
“ railway  spine,”  but  as  many  of  them  are  of  a purely  subjectil 
character,  and  the  individuals  often  wilfully  simulate  or  exagj; 
rate  symptoms,  the  utmost  caution  is  necessary,  and  special  kno 
ledge  of  nervous  diseases  is  required,  in  order  correctly 
appreciate  the  real  amount  of  injury  sustained.  So  long,  ho 
ever,  as  the  present  system  of  examining  injuries  and  award, 
damages  prevails,  we  may  continue  to  expect  the  not  v 
edifying  conflicts  of  opinion  among  medical  witnesses  in  courts 

law- 

Wounds  of  the  Face. — These  not  only  occasion  disfigureme 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  free  distribution  of  important  nert 
still  more  grave  inconvenience.  From  the  near  proximity  of  f 
principal  features  to  the  brain,  there  is  also  a risk  of  injury 
that  organ,  as  well  as  of  inflammation  extending  from  the  sea. 

the  wound.  r • 

Wounds  of  the  Throat. — These  are  the  cause  of  death  i 
great  majority  of  suicides,  and  sometimes  a murderer  inflict 
wound  on  the  same  part,  hoping  that  his  victim  will  be  suppose* 
have  committed  suicide.  The  degree  of  danger  depends  on 
parts  implicated  ; wounds  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  throat  b 
less  dano-erous  than  those  of  the  side  of  the  neck  ; those  of 
lower  part  less  so  than  those  of  the  upper.  A division  of 
carotid  artery  is  almost  necessarily  fatal,  and  that  of  the  mte 
jugular  vein  attended  with  great  danger  from  hasmorrhage,  f 
the  introduction  of  air  into  the  circulation,  and  from  p i e 
Wounds  of  the  larynx  or  trachea  are  attended  with  comparati 
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little  danger,  those  of  the  trachea  being  less  important  than  those 
of  the  larynx. 

The  question.  Was  the  vvound  the  cause  of  death  ? is  easilv 
answered,  but  the  question,  Was  the  wound  suicidal  or  homicidal? 
not  so  readdy.  There  is  also  a question  of  considerable  interest 
relating  to  these  wounds— namely.  What  amount  of  voluntary 
motion  IS  possible  after  the  receipt  of  a severe  wound  ? 

These  questions  of  suicide  or  homicide,  and  of  the  amount  of 
voluntary  motion  possible  after  a severe  wound  in  the  throat  were 
raised  in  the  ciise  of  Captain  Wright,  who  shared  the  captivity  of 
bir  Sydney  Smith  and  his  celebrated  escape  from  the  Temple,  Ld 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  a second  time  and  imprisoned 
in  the  same  place.  He  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  with  his  throat 
cut,  and  the  razor  closed  in  his  right  hand.  There  was  an  extensive 
transverse  wound  on  the  anterior  and  superior  parts  of  the  throat, 
Jove  the  none  ot  the  windpipe,  cutting  through  the  skin,  the  mus- 
ics, the  windpipe,  the  gullet,  and  the  blood-vessels,andpenetrating 
0 the  cervical  vertebras.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  are  in! 
rolvedin  so  much  mystery  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  by  the 

IvShTrea  ' Smith,  whether 

ght  really  committed  suicide  or  not.  But  that  the  mere  fact 

)f  Che  razor  being  found  closed  in  his  hand  does  not  militate  very 
f supposition  of  suicide,  is  shown  by  the  cases 
hat  follow.  In  September,  1838,  an  officer  in  the  army  was  found 

after  inflicting  a severe  wound  on  his 
struggle  with  the  maid-servant  before  he  fell 
own  de  In  October,  1833,  a man  cut  his  throat  with  a razor 
VertSb Street,  dividing  the  carotid  artery  and 
^ ral  of  Its  branches,  tbejugularveinononeside,  and  the  trachea- 

t»lj  8T..pedt  “ htd  ° ■■«»»■ 

ident  culprit,  and  the  circumstantial 

e trunl-  41  ^ prove  that,  after  a wound  which  divided 
' the  ext/  ^ f artery,  and  all  the  principal  Iranches 

)m  thS  oT  f she  must  have  Sen 

or  i lo!  ga?e’  ’’ n oUwenty-thiree  yards  and  climbed 

the  suot  S v!  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds  to  run 

'ioh  the  boly  iaSotJ 

'^f^oundsoflhe  Incised  wounds  of  the  walls  of  the  chest 
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are  not  dangerous  j but  severe  blows  often  prove  fatal  by  the  shock  j 
they  occasion,  or  by  fracturing  the  bones,  and  causing  rupture  of  the  I 
viscera,  leading  to  heeraorrhage  or  inflammation.  Snch  injuries  | 
occur  in  prize-fights,  in  falls  from  great  heights,  and  from  heavy  , 
objects  crushing  the  chest.  Penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest  can  : 
scarcely  fail  to  injure  some  important  organ,  occasioning  thereby  i 
fatal  haemorrhage  or  severe  subsequent  inflammation ; but  cases 
are  recorded  of  sword  and  gun-shot  wounds  traversing  the  chest 
without  causing  any  bad  symptoms  ; and  most  of  the  cases  of  in- 
jury to  the  chest  that  were  under  Wiseman’s  care  after  the  battle  i 
of  Dunbar  seem  to  have  recovered. 

Wounds  of  the  Lungs. — Haemorrhage  is  the  immediate  conse-  i 
quence  of  these  injuries.  The  blood  may  be  discharged  by  the  i 
wound,  or  by  expectoration,  or  it  may  accumulate  in  the  cavity  of  , 
the  pleura,  causing  great  difficulty  of  breathing.  When  the  large  i 
vessels  are  wounded,  the  haemorrhage  is  copious  and  speedily  fatal.  i 
Injuries  to  the  substance  of  the  lung  itself  are  not  necessarily 
fatal,  for  patients  have  recovered  after  removal  of  a portion  of  the  i 
lung,  and,  in  rare  instances,  foreign  bodies,  such  as  bullets,  have  . 
remained  in  the  lung  for  years,  enclosed  in  cysts.  Inflammation  i 
is  a common  consequence  of  these  wounds,  especially  when  foreign  | 
substances  are  introduced,  as  happens  in  injuries  with  fire-arms.  | 
Cases  of  wounds  of  the  lungs  require  careful  management,  and 
long-continued  rest.  Emphysema  is  a familiar  effect  of  theses 
wounds ; but  when  judiciously  treated  does  not  materially  increase  j 

the  danger.  ( 

Wounds  of  the  Heart. — Penetrating  wounds  of  the  heart  are 
speedily  fatal  from  hajmorrhage,  unless  they  pass  so  obliquely 
through  the  walls  that  the  flap  acts  like  a valve,  or  a foreign  ^ 
body  happen  to  plug  the  orifice,  when  death  may  be  delayed  i 
for  some  hours  or  even  days.  Wounds  of  the  base  prove  ; 
more  speedily  fatal  than  those  of  the  apex,  and  superficial  wounds  . 
that  divide  the  nutrient  vessels  less  promptly  than  such  as 
penetrate  its  cavities.  John  Bell  gives  the  case  of  a soldier,  in  ' 
whom  the  apex  of  the  heart  was  cut  with  the  point  of  a long  > 
and  slender  sword ; and  yet  this  man  lived  twelve  hours,  during  ^ 
which  time  the  heart  had,  at  every  stroke,  been  losing  a small : 
quantity  of  blood,  till  it  entirely  filled  the  chest,  and  suffocated  ; 
him.  Another  man  was  wounded  with  a sword,  the  pomt  of . 
which  cut  the  coronary  artery  ; but  it  was  two  hours  before  the 
pericardium  filled  with  blood,  and  then,  after  great  anxiety,  the  ^ , 

patient  died.*  In  very  rare  instances,  when  the  wound  does  not 
prove  fatal  by  haimorrhage,  complete  recovery  takes  place ; as 
* ‘Principles  of  Surgery,’  vol.  i.  p.  468 
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in  a case  related  by  Fonvuier,  and  authenticated  by  M Mansen 
chief  surgeon  to  the  hospital  at  Orleans,  of  a patient  who  died 
SIX  years  after  receiving  a gun-shot  wound,  from  disease  uncon- 

embedded  in  the  heart. 
MM.  Ollivier  and  Sanson  have  collected  a numher  of  cases  of 
penetrating  wounds  of  the  heart,  with  a view  of  determinino- 
the  probable  period  at  which  they  prove  fatal.  Out  of  twenty” 
nine  cases  of  wounds  of  the  cavities  only  two  were  fatal  within 
forty-eight  hours.  In  the  remainder,  death  took  place  in  periods 
varying  from  four  to  twenty-eight  days.* 

Womds  of  the  Aorta  and  Pulmonary  Artery  are  necessarily 
fatal;  but  patients  have  lived  a few  days  after  small  punctured 
wounds  even  of  the  aorta. 


Wounds  of  the  (Esophagus  and  Thoracic  2>mci;.— Such  iniuries 
are  necessarily  rare  from,  the  great  depth  at  which  these  parts  lie. 
They  are  dangerous  from  the  extravasation  of  their  contents. 
Or^  records  a,  recovery  from  a bayonet- wound  of  the  oesophagus. 

Wounds  of  the  Punctured  wounds  of  this  part 

o not  appear  to  be  attended  with  great  danger,  unless  they  ■ 
mvoUe  injury  to  the  parts  above  or  below.  Fatal  hernia  of  the 

7 Death  may  take  place  after  a 

ong  interval  from  the  protrusion  of  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen 
into  the  chest,  and  consequent  functional  disturbance.  Eupture 

attemlr?7  from  severe  blows  or  falls  is  in  most  cases 
attended  by  nervous  shock  and  sudden  death. 

Incised  wounds  of  the  abdominal 
woundTYf  h'°7  dividing  the  epigastric  artery.  In 

from  tho  ^ I*®  wounds,  danger  may  arise 

from  the  accumulation  of  matter.  Ventral  hernia  is  a remote 
consequence  of  wounds  of  the  abdominal  walls.  Severe  blows 
SSSIk  ^“‘““^'•‘^^gefroin  ruptured  viscera,  or 

ruptare  ® liable  to 


Deep  penetrating  wounds  of  this  organ 
vessels,  but  sometimes 
canfimr  off? mflammation;  and  wounds  of  tbe  gall-bladder  by 

consequent  peritoneal  inflammation. 

„e , but  superficial  wounds  are  not  always  mortal.  Rupture 
Mur;  S"  to  the  amoSSt  of 

piient  a kSove  T*  t°  several  days.  In  a convalescent 
t,  kick  over  an  enlarged  and  e.xtremely  soft  spleen  caused 


» ‘ Diet,  dcs  Sciences  Mddicales,’  art,  Cas  rares. 
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tli6  efiPusion  of  several  ounces  of  blood,  and  death  in  a few 
minutes.* 

Wounds  of  the  These  kill  hy  shock ; hy  hajmor- 

rhage  from  the  large  vessels;  hy  extravasation  of  the  contents 
and  consequent  peritonajal  inflammation ; and  hy  inflammation 
of  the  viscus  itself.  But  they  are  not  always  fatal,  and  many 
cases  of  recovery  are  recorded,  even  when  the  wound  was  exten- 
sive, and  the  stomach  distended  with  food. 

Wounds  of  the  Intestines.— Voese  prove  fatal  like  those  of 
the  stomach  hy  hajmorrhage,  by  discharge  of  contents,  and  con- 
sequent peritonitis,  or  by  inflammation.  The  danger  is  great  in 
the  small  intestines,  and  greatest  in  the  duodenum,  from  the  fluid 
state  of  their  contents,  and  greater  risk  of  extravasation. 
Wounds  of  the  intestines  sometimes  heal  by  the  effusion  and 


organization  of  coagulahle  lymph. 

Wounds  of  the  Kidneys. — Penetrating  wounds  of  the  kumeys 
may  cause  fatal  hemorrhage,  extravasation  of  urine,  or  inflam- 
mation. If  the  urine  can  be  prevented  from  flowing  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  recovery  may  take  place. 

Wounds  of  the  Bladder,  especially  when  the  organ  is  distended, 
nrove  fatal  hy  extravasation  of  urine  and  consequent  inflam- 
mation. After  rupture  of  the  bladder,  the  sufferer  may  walk 
some  distance ; but  the  accident  proves  ultimately,  though  not 


speedily,  fatal.  , , . , • -e 

Wounds  of  the  Genital  Organs.— k removal  of  the  penis,  it 

not  fatal  by  hsemorrhage,  is  not  dangerous  ; but  an  incised  wound 
of  the  urethra  entails  the  risk  of  extravasation  of  nnne  and  fatal 
slouching  The  removal  of  the  testicles  is  attended  with  less 
danger  tLn  a contusion,  which  sometimes  proves  fatal  by  shock. 
WoLds  of  the  spermatic  cord  occasion  dangerous  hamorrhage. 
The  complete  removal  of  all  the  parts  of  generation  of  t^e  iiia  e 
mav  lead  to  no  had  result.  Deep  wounds  of  the  labia  of  the 
fenfale  are  dangerous  from  hsemorrliage.  Fatal  injuries  have 
been  inflicted  on  the  uterus,  bladder,  or  rectum,  or  on  the  large 
vessels  of  the  pelvis,  hy  instruments  introduced  into  the  vagina. 
Consult  Watson’s  ‘ Medico-legal  Treatise  on  Homicide. 


VI.  detection  oe  spots  of  blood. 

The  medical  jurist  may  have  to  examine  red  spots  supposed  to 
he  caused  by  blood  on  wearing  apparel,  on  cutting  iiistruments, 
be  causea  y vvlierever  they  may  have  fallen  ; also,  m 

. wniinma  ‘ Elements  of  Medicine.’  vol.  ii.  p-  470. 
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be  asked  to  assign  the  source  whence  the  blood,  if  human,  had 
flowed,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  animals. 

When  the  blood-spot  is  recent,  and  the  quantity  large,  it  pre- 
sents highly  characteristic  appearances,  and  yields  a solution  of  a 
peculiar  colour,  readily  distinguished  from  all  other  red  fluids  by 
its  chemical,  microscopical,  and  spectroscopical  properties.  But 
when  the  spots  are  not  recent,  and  the  quantity  of  the  blood  is 
small,  great  care  is  needed  in  the  work  of  identification. 

We  will  first  describe  these  tests,  and  then  show  their  applica- 
tion  to  the  detection  of  stains. 

1.  Chemical  tests. — The  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  is  com- 
pletely soluble  in  cold  water,  and  yields  a red  solution,  which  is 
coagulated  hy  heat,  and  changed  to  a dirty  slate  colour.  The 
addition  of  liquor  potassm  dissolves  the  clot,  and  yields  a solution, 
dark  green  by  transmitted,  and  red  by  reflected  light.  The 
coagulum  reappears  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid.  The  blood 
solution  has  also  the  characteristic  property  of  not  being  changed 
in  colour  by  the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of  liquor  ammonice. 
iso  other  red  solutions  have  these  two  characters.  The  red,  pink, 
or  scarlet  infusions  of  flowers  and  roots,  and  the  juices  of  fruits, 
are  changed  to  green  or  violet  by  ammonia,  and  cochineal  to 
crimson.  The  red  solution  of  the  sulphocyanide  of  iron  yields 
vvith  the  same  reagent  a precipitate  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  the 
pink  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  is  changed  to  blue. 
Lhlorine  water  turns  the  blood  solution  at  first  slightly  green 
tien  discolours  it,  and  produces,  especially  on  warming,  a floccu- 
lent  white  precipitate. 

Blood  solutions  yield  a red  precipitate  to  infusion  of  tannin  or 
mctureof  galls ; hot  red  colouring  matters,  due  to  salts  of  iron, 
a ar  blue  precipitate.  Acetate  of  zinc  in  presence  of  ammonia 
inrows  down  a flocculent  reddish  precipitate  (Gunning). 

solution  of  tungstate  of  sodium,  acidulated  with  acetic  or 
paosphoric  acid,  gives  a red  precipitate,  soluble  in  ammonia,  form- 
ing a dichroic,  greenish-red  fluid,  again  precipitated  by  acids 
ihe  precipitate,  when  fused  with  soda  and  a little  nitre,  leaves 
an  insoluble  residue  of  oxide  of  iron  (Sonnenschein). 

zonic,  or  Ouaiacum,  Test. — The  blood-solution  possesses  the 
property  of  transferring  ozone  from  substances  that  contain  it 
tperoxiUe  of  hydrogen,  ozonic  ether,  or  oil  of  turpentine)  to  ozone 
tincture  of  guaiacum,  which  are  oxidized  and 

bH®  f colouring  matter  of  the 

a few  drops  of  tincture  of  guaiacum*  are  added,  and  then 

yellow  toL™®  “O'!  dUuted  to  a brownish 
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a few  drops  of  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  a rich,  sappliire- 
blue  colour  results.  This  test  is  directly  applicable  to  stains  on 
linen,  which,  when  moistened  with  tincture  of  guaiacum,  and  then 
with  peroxide  of  hydrogen  solution,  assume  a blue  colour.  This 
test,  though  verj'  delicate,  is  not  quite  conclusive,  as  certain  other 
substances  give  a similar  reaction  with  guaiacum. 

Samin  Test.—Oi  all  the  tests  for  the  colouring  matter  of  blo(^ 
this  is  the  most  certain.  But  as  there  are  certain  conditions  in 
which  it  fails,  such  failure  must  not  be  taken  to  prove  the  absence 
of  blood.  If  the  test  succeeds,  it  is  conclusive  of  its  presence. 
To  apply  this  test,  we  use  the  blood  solution  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, or  a small  portion  of  dried  blood  from  a stain,  or  the  preci- 
pitate caused  by  tannin,  or  acetate  of  zinc.  The  dried  residue 
of  the  solution  in  a watch-glass,  or  a portion  of  dried  blood  on 
a microscope  slide,  is  covered  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  a crystal 
of  chloride  of  sodium  added,  and  then  carefully  heated  to  boil- 
ing over  a spirit-lamp.  It  is  well  to  add  the  acid  more  than 


X 300  Diameters.  x 150.  small  crystals  from  a minute 
recent  spot  of  sheep’s  blood.  They  vary  much  in  size  according 
to  the  rate  of  crystallization. 

These  crystals  are  a compound  of  hydrochloric  acid  with 
hsematin,  which  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of 
hiemaglobin.  They  are  known  as  Teichman’s  Crystals. 

If  the  stain  has  been  dissolved  in  a solution  of  common  salt  (1 
in  200),  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  the  chloride  of  sodium. 

Spectroscopic  Solutions  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the 

blood,  examined  by  the  spectroscope,  give  a spectrum  characterized 
bv  the  presence  of  definite  absorption  bands.  If  the  solution  is 
fnr,  ^nncputrated.  onlv  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  is  visible. 


Fig.  36. 


once,  especially  if  a slide  is  used. 
On  allowing  the  mass  to  cool,  the 


1 


sodium,  immense  numbers  of  dark- 

, , , . . „ , 


Z microscope  reveals  mixed  with  crys- 
, tals  of  chloride  and  acetate  of 


f,  ' / UlUWJU  A UVJlAi  VJIV./  jji  IOXUI9 

’ J as  in  fig.  36,  after  Virchow,  in 
which  (1)  shows  large  crystals,  and 


.N  ^/'  brown  rhombic  prisms  of  biemin. 
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agent  is  added  to  the  solution,  such  as  ammonium  or  sodium 
sulphide,  or  a solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  acidified  with  tar- 
taric acid  to  prevent  precipitation  by  alkalies,  the  two  bands  dis- 
appear ; and  in  their  stead  one  only  is  seen,  dark  in  the  middle, 
and  with  washed-out  edges,  occupying  wdiat  was  the  green  inter- 
space between  the  two  bands  of  oxidized  hEemaglobin.  This  is 
the  spectrum  of  reduced  hmmaglobin  (3,  fig.  37).  By  shaking 
the  solution  with  air  it  is  again  reoxidized,  and  gives  the  spec- 
trum with  the  two  lines  as  before. 


A red  solution  possessed  of  the  above  characters  can  only  be  a 
solution  of  blood  colouring  matter.  Other  red  solutions,  such  as 
carmine  and  alkanet, 

Fig.  37. 


give  spectra  which, 
on  careless  inspection, 
might  be  mistaken  for 
solutions  of  hsem  agio- 
bin  ; but  their  bands  ' 
do  not  occupy  exactly 
the  same  position  in  2 
the  spectrum,  nor  are 
they  capable  of  reduc-  5 
tion  and  reoxidation 
in  the  manner  de 


scribed.  The  reduc- 
tion test  should,  there- 
fore, always  be  had 
recourse  to  in  deter- 
mining by  the  spectro- 
scope whether  a given 
solution  is  a blood 

solution  or  not.  Haemaglohin,  on  the  other  hand. 


1.  Solar  spectrum.  2.  Oxidized  hismaglobin. 
3.  Reduced  hiemaglobin.  4.  Hjemaglobiu  de- 
composed by  acids.  6.  Haemaglobin  decom- 
posed by  alkalies. 


or  not.  Haemaglobin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  liable  to 
undergo  decomposition  spontaneously  and  under  the  infiuence  of 
various  reagents,  and  the  spectrum  undergoes  corresponding 
alterations.  By  long  exposure  to  the  air,  or  under  the  infiuence 
acids  and  alkalies,  hmmaglobiii  is  decomposed  into  a brown 
louring  matter  hamatin  and  a proteid  substance.  The  colour- 
ing  matter  is  no  longer  soluble  in  water,  but  is  more  or  less 
olable  m dilute  alkalies.  If  acetic  acid  is  added  to  a solution 
mmaglobin,  the  solution  becomes  brown  from  the  formation 
fluid  is  shaken  with  ether,  a clear 
^ ° " obtained,  which,  when  examined  with 

iearW characteristic  absorption  band  coincidirn^ 

ge  (4,  fig.  37).  >M,niiarly  alkalies  split  up  hannaglobin 
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Fig.  38. 


into  liasmatm  and  a proteid  substance.  In  this  case  the  hasmatin 
hand  is  broader,  and  is  situated  lower  down  the  spectrum  nearer 
the  line  D,  while  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  is  much  obscured 
(5,  fig.  37).  This  alkaline  htematin  possesses  the  property  of 
heing°reduciblelike  hjemaglohin  and  again  oxidizahle.  T*ie  spec- 
trum  of  reduced  hsematin  is  characterized  by  two  well  defined  ab- 
sorption bands,  similar  to  those  of  oxy-hsemaglobin,  but  situated 
lower  down  nearer  the  blue.  In  blood  colouring  matter  which 
has  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  some  time,  but  which  1im 
not  been  entirely  changed  into  hsematin,  a spectrum  is  obtained 
which  gives  three  bands,  one  almost  identical  with  the  h^atin 
band,  and  the  other  two  like  those  of  oxy-hsmaglobin.  This  is 
supposed  to  indicate  an  intermediate  transformation  of  the  haema- 
globin  into  methhannaglobin.* 

In  applying  the  spectroscopic  test  for  blood,  the  ordinary 
spectroscope  may  be  used  if  the  quantity  is  comparatively  large. 
The  colouring  power  of  hamaglobin  is  very  intense,  1 in  45U0  ol 
water  giving  the  absorption  bands  in  the  ordinary  spectroscope. 

® If  the  quantity  is  very  small- 

such  as  may  be  got  from  a small 
stain — the  micro-spectroscope  of 
Messrs.  Sorby  and  I.’rowniug . 
afibrds  a very  delicate  method  of 
manipulation.  (F'g-  38.)  It 
consists  of  an  instrument  which 
can  be  substituted  for  the  eye- 
piece of  the  microscope;  and 
contains  the  requisite  prismatic! 
arrangements  for  placing  side  by 
side  a spectrum  of  the  object  on 
the  stage,  and  (by  the  side  slit)  a 
second  beam  of  light  fforn  any 
object  whose  spectrum  it  is  de- 
sired to  compare  with  that  of  the 
object  on  the  stage.  By  means 

of  focussing  arrangements,  with  which  the  apparatus  is  supplied 

the  light  can  be  readily  adjusted,  and  the  spectra  and  absorption 
bands  accurately  defined,  j- 

By  means  of  this  instrument  the  spectrum  of  hiemaglobin  maj 
be  obtained  from  a few  blood  corpuscles. 

In  dealing  with  very  weak  solutions  of  the  colouring  matter 
the  blood  iUs  necessary  to  obtain  a certain  depth  of  colour  befor. 

» Consult  Preyer,  ‘ Dio  Bliiterystalle,’  1871.  . 

+ Sorby,  ‘ Proo.  Koy.  Soc.,’  vol.  xv.  and  various  other  memoirs. 
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tlie  absorption  bands  become  visible.  For  tbis  purpose  rhe  cells 
invented  by  Mr.  Sorby  are  admirably  adapted.  One  form  consists 
of  a piece  of  barometer  tubing  about  an  inch  in  length,  which  is 
soldered  on  to  a glass  slide.  By  proper  focussing  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  diaphragm,  the  light  is  made  to  traverse  the  whole 
column  of  the  fluid,  and  thus  with  a very  slightly  coloured  solution 
a sufficient  degree  of  concentration  is  obtained.  The  other  form 
is  a wedge-shaped  microscopical  cell.  When  closed  with  a covering 
ofglass  a wedge-shaped  body  of  fluid  is  obtained,  and  the  thick 

or  thin  edge  placed  in  front  of  the  objective  as  required.  These 
cells  also  allow  of  the  addition  of  reducing  agents  to  the  solution, 
so  that  all  the  spectroscopic  reactions  can  be  studied  with  exces- 
sively small  quantities.  The  spectroscopic  test  for  blood  colouring 
matter  exceeds  in  delicacy  all  others. 

Meroscopical  characters.— H\oo^  is  recognised  under  the 
microscope  by  the  presence  of  the  red  (and  white)  corpuscles. 
The  red  corpuscles  are  highly  characteristic.  Their  microscopic 
characters  require  to  be  well  studied,  inasmuch  as  circular 
forms  are  very  commonly  met  with,  as  in  the  oil-globules  of  milk, 
the  spores  of  yeast,  and  many  crystalloids, 
organic  and  inorganic.  The  appearance  of  the 
globules  in  mammalia  is  shown  in  plan  and 
I SMtion,  largely  magnified,  in  the  annexed  figure, 
after  Gulliver.  They  have  also  been  depicted 
m plan  as  a circular  disk  with  shaded  centre  ; 
in  section  as  a biconcave  lens.  But  their  ap" 
pearance  differs  with  the  power  of  the  micro- 
Kope,  the  light,  and  the  focus.  When  viewed 

fskt'lTth  convex 

iBks  with  faint  outline;  as  we  approach  the  true  focus,  the  out- 

em  toT''  1 f focus,  they 

Trk  1 depression,  or 

^tor  !"s  r 1 P’^ce  when  the 

Mirror  is  slowly  moved,  so  as  to 

)lace  the  object  under  a succession 

II  brighter  and  dimmer  lights. 

ihe  observer  should  provide  him- 

elf  With  a standard  specimen  of 

luman  blood  globules  with  which 

0 compare,  for  form  and  size,  that 

■atS. ^ Magnified  400  diameters. 

‘>sl<8  (a)  in  shows  the  blood  corpuscles  as  isolated 

d)  vLLuiv  r*  i profile;  (c)  aggregated  like  piles  of  coin- 
^ ) variously  contracted  and  crimped  by  the  exudation  of  their 
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contents.  Under  the  influence  of  water  the  red  corpuscles  swell  up 
and  become  globular,  lose  their  colour,  and  eventually  disappear. 
Solutions  denser  than  the  blood  plasma  cause  them  to  shrivel  and 
assume  irregular  forms.  The  white  corpuscles  are  fewer  in 
number,  but  somewhat  larger  in  size.  They  have  a granular 
aspect  and  contain  one  or  more  nuclei. 

Examination  of  Blood  SrJains.— Blood  stains  on  linen Before 
applying  the  tests,  note  should  be  made  of  the  article  of  dress,  and 
the  position  and  number  of  the  stains ; whether  the  stains  are  on 
the  inside  or  outside  of  the  garment ; and,  if  one  or  more  articles 
of  dress  are  stained,  whether  they  are  in  a corresponding  part. 

Blood  stains  have  certain  characters  recognisable  without 
extraneous  aid.  A spot  of  blood  not  disturbed  by  contact  or 
friction  feels  like  thick  gum  or  starch.  Small  spots  are  circular, 
large  spots  approach  that  form ; large  and  smaU  alike  have  a 
defined  and  abrupt  margin. 

Arterial  blood  has  a bright  red  colour,  and  venous  blood  a dark 
or  purple  hue,  but  it  becomes  arterial  on  exposure  to  the  air 
After  the  lapse  of  a few  hours,  both  kinds  of  blood  lose  their  bright 
colour  and  assume  a reddish-brown  hue,  which  may  remain  un- 
changed for  years.  When  it  has  assumed  this  colour  we  cannot 

give  any  opinion  as  to  its  age.* 

Certain  of  the  above-mentioned  tests  are  at  once  applicable  to 
the  stains,  before  proceeding  to  apply  others.  ^ ^ 
part  of  a stain,  if  only  one  exist,  may  be  cut  out  and  tested  uit 
liquor  ammonia.  This  will  at  once  distinguish  blood  from  vege- 
table colouring  matters.  To  a similar  fragment  (a  single  fibre  wil 
suffice)  let  a drop  of  tincture  of  guaiacum  and  a drop  of  peroxide  ot 
hydrogen  he  added  on  a slide.  1 f blood  colouring  matter  is  present, 
a sapphire  blue  colour  will  result.  If  the  stain  is  dry,  this  re- 
action does  not  take  place  till  the  texture  has  become  “o.s  ened 
The  other  tests,  with  the  exception  of  the  liainin  test,  which  is 
perhaps  more  conveniently  applied  before  • to 

Lution  of  the  colouring  matter.  A small  scraping  of  the  stain  is  to 

be  laid  on  a slide,  a crystal  of  chloride  of 
boiled  with  glacial  acetic  acid 

As  already  stated,  the  production  of  H ^iin  it  is 

of  the  existence  of  blood.  If  we  use  a solution  of  the  stain,  it  is 

best  made  in  a solution  of  common  salt  (1  in  200). 
be  cut  out  and  suspended  by  a thread  in  a test-tube  or 
* Dr.  PfnU'has  suRfjestcd  a solution 

Wood  solvent  and  means  of  ^scertamin^^^  g owTsolution  of  the  colouring 
that  ho  could  fix  the  age  by  the  dU'eker  or  bIo«  tr  so muo  sujReicntly 

matter.  His  own  loose  statemonls  as  to  the  time  requircu 
condemn  his  not  very  iiromising  proposal. 
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containing  a small  quantity  of  the  saline  solution.  A recent  stain 
so  treated,  generally  yields  a reddish  or  reddish-brown  solution, 
the  colour  being  more  intense  in  the  deeper  strata.  An  old  stain 
gives  up  its  colour  very  slowly  and  imperfectly,  the  process  taking 
many  hours  The  solution  may  be  aided  by  tearing  the  fibres 
of  the  cloth  and  by  agitation.  If  the  stain  is  very  old  and  all 
the  colouring  matter  converted  into  hmmatin,it  will  not  dissolve 
in  water;  but  it  may  be  dissolved  out  more  or  less  completely  bv 
ammonia.  ^ 


The  cloth  from  which  the  solution  has  been  made  may  be  e.x- 
amined  with  the  microscope  for  the  presence  of  adherent  blood 
corpuscles  and  threads  of  insoluble  fibrin  (see  fig.  41)  which  may 
remin  after  the  colouring  matter  has  been  dissolved. 

When  the  solution  has  been  allowed  to  settle,  the  superficial 
layer  of  fluid  may  be  drawn  oflT  with  a pipette,  and  the  deep  layer 
examined  for  blood  corpuscles.  These,  though  quite  characteristic 
If  obtained,  are  rarely  to  be  found  in 


Fig.  41. 


i-wi|jusuies.  xnese 
if  obtained,  are  rarely  to  be  found  in 
old  stains.  Occasionally  the  white 
corpuscles  may  be  seen  when  the  red 
have  all  disappeared.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  confound  with  blood  cor- 
puscles the  torula  cells  which  are  fre- 
quently met  with  in  old  blood  stains. 

After  the  microscopical  examina- 
tion, the  solution  should  be  submitted 
to  the  raicro-spectroscope,  which,  as 
already  stated,  enables  us  to  determine 
the  presence  of  the  absorption  bands 
and  the  reducibility  of  the  solution 
'nth  excessively  small  quantities.  The 
other  chemical  tests  may  then  be  ap-  

^ quantities  of  the  coloured  solution. 

related  bv  Devergie 

th  distinction  l eas^if 

matter  of  blood  «ie  colouring 

ironmould  ‘=°™Pletely,  but  does  not  affect  thf 

•Bloxomfl  , ammonia,  but  not  readily.* 

>• =00-  r.  ■”  t.b.. 


After  Gulliver. 
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Blood  Stains  on  Floors,  Furnitwre,  ^-e.— Blood  that  has 
spouted  from  an  artery  on  to  a wall  forms  a stain  resembling  in 
shape  a “ point  of  exclamation”  owing  to  the  subsidence  of  the 
fluid  to  the  lower  end  and  its  coagulation  there.  The  vertical,  or 
the  more  or  less  oblique,  direction  of  tbe  spot,  may  indicate  the 
position  of  the  wounded  vessel.  A stain  similar  to  that  of  an 
arterial  jet  may,  however,  be  caused  by  the  splashing  of  blood  on 

to  the  walls  or  furniture.  , . . • • 

Blood-stains  on  carpets,  &c.,  may  often  be  detected  by  bringing 
a lighted  candle  to  bear  on  the  surface.  At  the  proper  angle  of 

incidence  the  blood-stain  may  be  recognised  by  its  shiny  surface, 

and  a scratch  with  the  nail  causes  on  it  a vermilion  streak.  Ihe 
stains  can  be  examined  as  if  they  were  stains  on  linen. 

Wood  may  be  shaved  off  and  immersed  in  water  or  salt  solu- 
tion, or  the  stain  may  be  scraped,  and  the  solution  made.  If  the 
stains  are  on  articles  which  cannot  be  immersed,  cut,  or  scraped, 
a solution  may  be  obtained  by  placing  on  the  stain  moistened 
filtering  paper.  This  absorbs  the  colouring  matter,  and  may  be 
used  for  testing.  In  applying  the  guaiacum  test  to  blood 
colouring  matter  on  filtering  paper,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  some  specimens  of  Swedish  filtering  paper  give  of  them- 
selves the  ozonie  reaction. 

Bloodstains  on  articles  of  steel  and  iron  are  readily  identified 
when  they  present  themselves  as  clots  on  a clean  br.ght  surfaw  ■ 
of  metal.  They  are  then  of  a dear  red,  or  reddish-brown  colour 
are  easily  detached,  and  scale  off  under  a moderate  The 

presence  of  animal  matter  in  the  spots  is  readily  ascertained  by 
heating  them  in  a reduction-tube,  when  ammonia  is  given  oft,  f 
and  identified  by  its  alkaline  ^««ction  turmeric  p^ 
small  particle  of  blood-crust  is  suflficient  for  this  purpose.  The 
crust  placed  in  a few  drops  of  distilled  water  will,  “ 2*.; 

yield  Leddish-brown  solution  and  tbe  reactions  already  descrfi^d,  _. 

Ld  if  placed  under  the  microscope,  will  be  found  to  contain  blood- . 

the  blood  is  smeared  on  the  instrument  it  will  ’ 

when  heated  The  stain  must  be  moistened  with  distilled  later, 
Tnd  cmti?,  »r.pea  of  ,„d  e..min.a  cb.miollj  ».d  ‘k' ■ 

“TthTinstrumcnii  bos  boon  soibO  time  ejposed  to  mr  nod  | 

r*”:’  r Vo^"b«t;'e  »“t  Sw  b‘  S ...a  i.  -iu 
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characters  of  the  blood  solution.  As,  however,  the  blood  colour- 
ing matter  forms  a very  insoluble  compound  with  oxide  of  iron, 
water  m.ay  not  dissolve  it,  in  which  case  dilute  caustic  soda  will 
form  a dichroic  solution  of  alkaline  haematin.  Or  the  mixed 
blood  and  rust  may  be  scraped  off,  heated  in  a tube  with 
soda  or  potash,  dissolved  in  water  and  treated  with  the  mixed 
sulphates  of  iron  and  then  with  hydrochloric  acid;  Prussian  blue 
will  be  formed.  Rust  alone  so  treated  does  not  give  this  reaction 
Two  other  kinds  of  spots  on  articles  of  steel  or  iron  have  been 
pointed  out  as  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  spots  of  blood— spots 
of  rust,  and  spots  produced  by  lemon-juice,  vinegar,  or  other 
vegetable  acid. 

of  rust  somewhat  resemble  blood-spots  in  colour,  but 
they  do  not  scale  off,  and  are  not  soluble  in  water.  If  thick 
enough  to  be  detached,  they  are  readily  separated  by  filtration 
leaving  the  water  quite  clear,  and  not  affected  by  the  tests  for 
iron.  A drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  placed  on  the  spot  of  rust  dis- 

diluting  the  solution 

with  distilled  water,  the  presence  of  iron  may  be  detected  bv 
ippropnate  tests.  ^ 

Spots  of  lemon-juice  have  been  mistaken  for  those  of  blood. 

murder,  and  a knife,  apparently 
covered  with  blood,  was  found  in  his  possession;  but  on  examin- 

° f acid.  The  instru- 

oent  had  been  used  some  days  before  for  cutting  a lemon,  and 
lad  been  put  by  unvviped  (Orfila). 

The  thinner  spots  poduced  in  this  way  have  a reddish-yeUow 
thicker  a reddish-brown,  colour,  nearly  resembling  that  of 
aSl"“wt  blood-spots,  when  moderately 

dtich  b.  “ 1 ^ “atter, 

Won  ""“‘‘““-spots  blood  have  an  alkaline  re- 

tion.  The  solution  in  distilled  water  is  light  yellow-that  of 
's  red ; it  sometimes  has  an  acid  reaction — that  of  blood 
[ Cutral,  or  faintly  alkaline;  with  infusion  of  galls  it  yields  a 

ith  ferrocyanide,  a rich  cherry  red 

the  sulphocyanide,  of  potassium.  Blood  yields  a red 
^ cipitate  with  the  first  test,  and  is  unaffected  by  the  others^ 
lie  oxide  of  iron  is  thrown  down  by  alkalies.  ^ 

having  been  clearly  made  out'that  the  stain  we  have  been 
imn  '*7  three  questions  may  arise  -1  Is  if 

• Muman  Blood  and  that  of  Animals. — Two  inpariQ  nf  ,r 
IS  ave  been  proposed,  the  one  microscopic,  the  other  chemical' 
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Diagnosis  by  the  Mieroscofe. — The  only  means  of  distinc- 
tion under  the  microscope  is  afforded  hy  certain  known 
differences  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  corpuscles.  The  hum^ 
blood-corpuscle,  depicted  in  fig.  40.  p.  331,  is  a circular  flatten^ 
disc:  and  that  of  mammals,  with  the  exception  of  the  camel 
tribe,  has  the  same  form.  The  only  appreciable  difference  is  in 
the  size  of  the  globules.  In  man  they  measure  on  an  average 


3 2 00 
1 


of  an  inch  ; in  animals  the  diameters  vary  from 


g 

3 6 4^ 


tO' 


till  lllCll  5 tvJllLU  _ , _ 

But  these  are  only  averages  ; and  the  extreme  measure- -■ 
■ V • Kq  ofafod  nt,  — and  ■■  lie,  in  sorao  T 


raents  which  in  man  may  be  stated  at  ^ ooo 

, - j iiri- 2^  2,-,  a 

animals,  still  wider  apart. 


lie,  in  some 

auuu  4000'  > , . 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that,  m 


:;::;Sttr;s:r  have  to  ;xamine  a blood-solution  obtained 
dried  blood,  made  to  approximate  to  the  average  y of 

by  the  addition  of  syrup,  glycerine,  or  sa  t ; that  the  size^j 
of  the  globules  is  materially  affected  by  the  Jensity  of  the! 
medium  in  which  they  float;  and  that  in  the  blood  itself  the! 
diameter  of  one  globule  may  be  twice  as  great  as  that  of  anotherj-ji 

it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  most  skilful  and  practwed'gt 
It  is  scarcely  i.u  uc  Wnnd  from  that  o;.lir 


persoTsTould  be  able  to  distinguish  human  blood  from 
other  mammals.*  But  the  nucleated  blood-corpusdes  o^  birM  d- 


fertfle“fi;hes.  i so  widely  in  size  and  shape  from  ^j| 
of  man  and  animals,  as  to  enable  us  to  state  positively  that  th 


Fig.  42. 


X 400  Diameters. 

blood  in  a given  case  is  either  that  of  a mammal  or  belongj^ 
one  of  the  three  classes  of  creatures  just  specified.  The  d.ffe 


1 nf  Pennsylvania, 1 however,  contends  that  w ^ 
- Dr.  3.  G- Kiehardson,  of  Pen  yi  careful  n>icrorMl< 

the  use  ofhigh  powers  (,^th  to  conditions  to  d.stmgu^ 

measurements  it  is  possible  unuc  ^ 

positively  between  the  hloodcorp  it  is  not  possible  to  disl  >, 

of  the  domestic  animals.  Th  g ^ animal  which  iiieasu-; 

gnish  from  the  human  the  minimum  size  of  the  hun  J 

more  than  ^^so.  much  above  the  average  of  the  pig  (vjV  ■ 

corpuscle  (TOiTm.)>>®  8 m i in.)  the  cat  in.),  the  horse  (,|j„  ; 

‘battle  distinction  may  be  mad  , 
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ei  CBS  of  size  and  shape  are  shown  in  the  annexed  woodeufc  in 
which  (1)  IS  human  blood,  (2)  the  blood  of  the  common  fowl  V3I 
the  blood  of  the  frog,  and  (4)  the  blood  of  a fish  fPor  L 
minute  details  of  measurements  in  Mammalia  see  ‘ M' 
phm  Dictionary,;  Art.  Blood,  and  Plate  39  of  that  worJr"^""' 

r it 

e-^stence,  and  equally  probable  that  they  would  “b^Sakln^f 
asked  to  name  the  animal  which  had  supplied  the  blood 

a.«l  of  difo.06  aoimalo,  i„  0.1,0 

ority  have  always  been  wrong  in  their  guesses  brnn  n 
!ion,  a member  of  mv  class  wn«  nnif  suesses,  but  on  one  occa- 

« 'it 

'Imdrical),  may  assist  us  ^ (squamous  and 

kt..  .d„e.it:;  tht;i„ro"„“,s”i‘r.d 

le  discovery  of  such  i f«'len. 

at  medico-legal  information  * 

the  blood-clots,  or  otherwire  attached  t^^ 

7 important  to  determine  whether  tV  i*  ’®  "‘"d  it  is 

not,  and  whether  they  correspond  to  tL*h'^'^ 
f person  who  has  been  wounded  anj  fm  tw’,'®  ^ 

"Panson  will  have  to  be  ^ade  of 

The  orvaf^ir.  1-  . , . . “ 


m,  »YCiipi 

z 
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will,  too  on  ihoboa,  of  thodoco..oa. 

an  imbricated  cuticle.  fibrou  ' ',. 

medullary  appearance  of  the  medulla  th 

XSeTrokcr^^^^^^^^  and  the 

cuticular  scales,  to  - '- 

beadare  usually  truncated  01  spi  ^ ^^-,3  differenc'-r 

the  body  are,  as  a rule,  pointed,  and  ^ , • 

amples  of  both  kinds  a g , . comparison  both  as  i 

(p  339),  which  may  serve  as  standards  or  comp 

-Kr  o;  r7.r^  "Lto  r*: 

winch  have  caused  fxactu  brain,  portions 


Ik  •-> 


Fig.  43. 


brain  - substance  i 
found.  When  fre,| 
it  is  not  easily  m, 
taken ; when  dry  j 
becomes  gr'^y  I 
brown,  and  hor 
When  moistened/ 
assumes  a wh: 
colour,  and  a so 
consistence.  Attenr 
have  been  made 
recognise  brain-i 
stance  by  its  react 
with  sulphuric 


, • -.r  lint  they  are  not  satisfactory,  and  may 

hydrocldoric  ^"^t,^!!^^iethod  of  detection  is  by  the  im 

lead.  The  only  satisfactory  distilled  water  or 

Ld  only  myelin  drops  may  remain. 


■ to/ of  C.  "^ool.  D.  of  Silk  ■ 

•“fCat.  L o^fDos,°‘  of  Horse.  J.  of  Cow 

“““““  i'>-om  head  (a) : from  body  (i>. 
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DEATH  BY  FIRE— SPONTANEOUS  COMBUS-i 
TION — DEATH  BY  LIGHTNING — BY 
COLD— BY  STARVATION. 


DEATH  BY  EIRE. 


I 


Deaths  by  burns  and  scalds  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  ai. 
the  greater  number  are  due  to  clothes  catching  fire,  a smalt  ^ 
number  to  coufiagrations,  and  to  explosions  of  gunpowddj^fc, 
fireworks,  and  gases.  A considerable  number  of  deaths  due 
scaldino-  liquids  are  entered  in  our  death  registers,  under  Bui 
and  Sc“alds,”  and  about  fifty  deaths  in  the  year  are  caused 

drinking  hot  water.  . , , ,.v  „ 

The  cause  of  death  by  burning  is  not  always  the  same,  boi 

are  suffocated  by  smoke;  others  die  frightened,  or  by  blows  fri 
falling  bodies;  others  by  the  shock  that  follows  extensive  inji]  »• 
to  the  tissues;  and  others,  again,  at  periods  more  or  less  rem. 
from  the  burning,  by  collapse,  or  the  effects  of  inflainmatii 
Children  not  unfrequently  die  in  a state  of  coma  from  sev 
burns,  owing  to  congestion  and  serous  effusion  in  the  brain,  * 
a frequent  cause  of  death  after  burns  is  inflammation  of  sero 
mucous  membranes.  The  duodenum,  according  to  the  obser 
tions  of  Curling,*  is  especially  apt  to  be  so  affected.  The  dan 
from  burns  and  scalds  is  in  great  measure  proportional  to 

extent  of  surface  injured.  ■ t uv  on- 

The  appearances  produced  by  burning  consist  of  blisters,  en 

or  burst,  roasted  patches,  sooty  spots  and  marks  from  bi 

articles  of  clothing,  and  singed  hair.  _ o+oHo»Hr! 

The  same  medico-legal  questions  arise  in  f - 

fire  as  in  other  forms  of  external  injury,  except  that  the  alterna,?  | 


» ‘ Med.  Chir.  Trans.,’  vol.  xiv. 
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of  suicide  or  homicide  rarely  presents  itself.  Both  burns  and 
scalds  are  rare  suicidal  and  homicidal  acts.  In  cases  of  murder 
the  marks  on  the  body  would  show  that  the  burning  was  inflicted 
daring  life ; but  as  a murderer  sometimes  resorts  to  burning  to 
conceal  the  real  mode  and  cause  of  death,  we  may  have  to  dis 
tinguish  burning  during  life  from  burning  after  death.  Again 
when  a body  is  found  with  marks  of  burning  too  extensive  to  be 
e.xplained  by  the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed,  it  may  become  a 
question  whether  it  was  unusually  combustible  or  had  undergone 
a process  of  “ spontaneous  combustion.” 

Burns  inflicted  during  life  and  after  death.— distinction 
between  burns  and  scalds  inflicted  before  and  after  death  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  numerous  experiments  by  Sir  E 
Christison,  Casper,  Champouillon,  Chambert  and  others.  As  a 
general  result  of  these  experiments,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
indications  of  a burn  inflicted  during  life  are  the  presence  of 
vesications  and  the  signs  of  inflammatory  reaction.  If  these  are 
not  pi^sent,  which  may  be  the  case,  even  though  the  burns  have 
een  inflicted  during  life,  we  have  no  means^f  distinguishing 
e one  from  the  other.  The  vesicles,  which  appear  immediately 
^ter  a varying  interval,  contain  serum  which  either  coagulates 
n mass  or  yields  a copious  precipitate  of  albumen  when  heated 
ar  acted  upon  with  nitric  acid. 

bOT^h  “ characteristic  sign  of  vital  reaction, 

how!  itself.  “ it 

removed,  the  skin  underneath  is  found 
ed,  and  dotted  by  the  deep  red  openings  of  the  sudoriferous 
nd  sebaceous  ducts.  The  redness  also"  extends  inlo  the 
bcutaneous  tissues.^  This  reddened  base  of  the  vesicle  is  the 
e found“'*^i®  indication  of  a burn  inflicted  during  life,  as  it  will 
ound  where  there  is  no  red  boundary  line.  It  is  scarcelv 

f her/^andfhtf’^*'  instantly  on  the  application 

|few  se’Jd3.  ' themselves  after  the  interval  of 

I On  the  other  hand,  in  post-mortem  burns  vesicles  are  produced 

'■cnnw,/  ^ contains  little  albumen  and 

trie  acid“  i'^'ited,  or  on  the  addition  of 

f a dnl  surface  of  the  skin  is 

>cts  TheJ^is  with  grey  at  the  orifices  of  the  cutaneous 

nicies  are  mlt  rerdii  Post-mortem 

f st  readily  produced  in  anasarcous  subjects.  Vesicles 
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caused  by  putrefaction  are  readily  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
these  appearances,  the  exposed  true  skin  being  like  that  of 

adiacent  parts,  colourless  or  green.  cv,nnf 

The  appearances  just  described  as 
to  the  living  body,  are  common  to  all  intense  inflammations  of  the 
skin,  whether  due  to  disease,  or  caused  by  the  application  of  can- 

tharides  and  other  strong  irritants,  ! 

I have  seen  on  the  ankles  of  a young  man  who  had  d ed  of  acute  , 
phthisis,  two  patches  of  inflammation  of  a deep  red  colour  not  re- 
movable  by  pressure,  and  with  well-defined  margins,  on  one  of 
which  were  large  vesicles  containing  serum.  I ascertained  he-j 
Ld  doubt  thaf  the  spots,  which  had  been  during  ^1^^^^ 

were  not  caused  by  the  application  of  any  heated  body  (G.). 
Appearances  simulating  burns  also  precede  the  acute  bed-sore 

certain  cerebral  and  spinal  affections.  ^ verti-i 

In  all  these  cases  of  acute  cutaneous  inflammation,  a vert 
cal  section  of  the  inflamed  skin  and  underlying  tissues  displays- 
even  to  the  naked  eye,  distinct  red  patches,  contrasting  veij  strik, 
in7y  with  sSnilar  sections  of  skin  discoloured  by  mere  subsidenci^ 

Tlm^diagnostic  marks  just  described  have  a distinct  Tearing  oi 
those  rare  caL  in  which,  as  in  that  of  Bolam,  tried  at  Nevvi^tl 
in  1839  arson  is  resorted  to  to  conceal  the  true  cause  of  ^eatln 
Of  the  question  oi  accident,  suicide,  or  homicide,  it  must  suffio 
to  observe  that  suicides  and  homicides  by  fire  are  very  rare;  an 
Safthe  siicidal  cases  occur  chiefly  among  persons  of  unsoum 

mind. 


SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION. 

TBp  following  case,  which  rests  on  the  authority  of  Le  Cat, 
firm  believer  in  spontaneous  combustion,  forms  a fitting  introdui  » 

hrm  oe  F ri- ;=  said  to  have  taken  place  in  l72o ; 

tiou  to  this  su  j • charged  with  the  murder  of  h 

One  Millet,  of  & 

wife,  the  Parts  of  thehe.risl 

hearth  on  _>  ^ vertebrm,  had  escap 

and  lower  stated  that  he  and  his  wife  had  retired  to  r( 

combustion.  ^ gjggp^  got  • 

the  previous  evenmg  but  tiiat^  e 

and  went  in  o e i ’ going  down  stairs,  fom  .1 


..W' 
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pronounced  one  of  spontaneous  human  combustion,  and  the  sen- 
tence was  revoked. 

In  this  case  the  extent  to  vvhich  the  body  was  consumed  gave 
some  support  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  unusually  combustible, 
but  none  to  the  notion  that  the  fire  originated  in  the  body  itself. 
It  was  certainly  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances  for  being 
set  on  fire;  and  this  is  true  of  most  of  the  cases  attributed  to 
spontaneous  combustion  in  England  and  abroad. 

Orfila  testifies  his  belief  in  spontaneous  human  combustion  by 
thus  describing  the  phenomena  that  accompany  it : — A light  blue 
flame  not  readily  extinguished  by  water,  but  even  increased  by  it, 
appears  over  the  part  about  to  be  attacked,  followed  by  deep 
Mchars,  accompanied  by  convulsions,  delirium,  vomiting,  and 
diarrhoea.  A peculiar  state  of  putrefaction  ensues,  which  soon 
proves  fatal.  The  process  is  said  to  be  extremely  rapid,  but 
the  body  is  never  quite  consumed:  some  parts  are  only  half 
burnt,  while  others  are  reduced  to  a carbonaceous,  foetid,  unc- 
tuous ash.  The  trunk  is  usually  consumed,  but  the  hands 
and  feet  escape.  The  clothes  are  commonly  destroyed;  but 
articles  of  furniture  standing  near,  escape.  A thick  greasy  soot 
covers  the  walls  and  furniture,  and  the  air  has  an  offensive  em- 
pyreumatic  odour.  The  phenomenon  is  stated  to  occur  chiefly  in 
aged  corpulent  females,  and  especially  in  persons  long  addicted  to 
the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors. 

It  is  practically  of  little  consequence  whether  the  doctrine  of 
spontaneous  combustion  be  true  or  false.  The  cases*  recorded 
create  a presumption  in  favour  of  an  unusual  combustibility  of  the 
body,  occurring  in  rare  instances,  and  for  the  most  part,  in  corpu- 
lent spirit-drinking  females,  merely  requiring  to  be  set  on  fire,  and 
needing  no  other  fuel  but  their  clothes,  night-dress,  or  ordinary 
j bed-furniture.  Till  we  possess  further  cases  better  authentica- 
ted and  more  accurately  reported,  we  must  rest  content  with  this 
i amount  of  knowledge,  not  forgetting,  meanwhile,  that  such  men  as 
Liebig  and  Casper  treat  the  very  notion  of  spontaneous  combustion 
as  an  idle  fable,  stamped  with  the  brand  of  sheer  credulity,  and 
one  opposed  to  such  simple  facts,  among  others,  as  that  the  human 
body  contains  75  per  cent,  of  water. 

The  spontaneous  combustion  of  inorganic  substances,  a subject 
j of  much  interest  and  importance,  has  no  medico-legal  bearing. 

I * Jacobs,  as  cited  by  Casper,  has  brought  together  28,  of  which  20 
" f'^aoce  ; and  A.  Ogston*  lias  reported  the  particulars  of  a case  in 
o*^‘lo®*'''uetiou  of  the  body  seemed  quite  out  of  proportion 
to  that  of  the  surroundings. 


* ‘ Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Chir.  Review,’  Jan.  1870. 
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About  a score  of  deaths  by  lightning  oceur,  one  year  with: 
another,  in  England  and  Wales;  of  21  deaths,  18  took  place  in: 
males  and  3 in  females.  It  is  a mode  of  death  that  rarely  gives^ 
rise  to  medico-legal  questions;  but  as  the  effects  of  lightning  on, 
the  body  often  resemble  those  caused  by  mechanical  violence,  ai 
question  might  arise,  whether  a person  found  dead  under  unknmvn 
circumstances,  had  perished  by  lightning  or  had  been  murdered.  | 

In  most  cases  we  have  a clue  to  the  cause  of  death  in  the  lact  j 
that  a thunder-storm  has  taken  place,  and  that  the  corpse  is^ 
found  in  such  a situation,  and  with  such  surroundings,  as  is  con- 
sistent with  its  having  been  struck  by  lightning. 

As  a general  rule  it  may  he  stated,  that  the  electric  current 
prefers  good  conductors ; and  as  the  human  body  is  a very  good 
conductor,  it  is  as  likely  to  be  struck  as  any  object  similarly; 
situated,  unless,  perhaps,  that  object  be  of  metal.  , 

As  a general  rule,  too,  lofty  objects  are  most  likely  to  be  struck 
but  persons  have  been  struck  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  Of 
tall  trees  which  have  been  uninjured;  and  in  woods  it  is  no 
always  the  highest  trees  that  are  struck.  The  electric  discharge  i ■ 
often  conducted  to  the  body  by  such  lofty  objects  as  trees,  masts! 
the  rigging  of  ships,  and  the  moist  strings  of  kites.  The  dangev| 
of  remaining  under  a tree  during  a storm  is  proverbial. 

It  has  been  thought  that  a person  is  tolerably  safe  in  an  opet 
space  far  from  any  object  which  could  attract  the  electric  discharge 
but  this  is  an  error.  The  human  body  may  be,  in  these  circumi 
stances,  the  most  prominent  object  and  also  the  best  conductor. 

Death  may  be  caused  by  an  electric  discharge,  other  than  th 
descendincr  lightning  stroke.  This  happens  wheu  a cloud  nea 
the  earth  Is  negatively  electrified,  while  the  earth  is  positi  ve,  an: 
the  human  body  serves  as  the  conductor,  by  which  the  equilibriun 
is  restored.  This  is  called  the  ascending  or  returning  stroke  U 
The  violent  mechanical  effects  produced  by  the  electric  discharg|il 

/.  1 rJt  r^nrfa  OT  f.nPlYl  tO  BUI 


—the  disruption  of  buildings  and  removal  of  parts  of  them  to 

. /»  i_ lofVits  . fV»o  connrnr.inn  Or  O’OO 


distance;  the  rending  of  trees  into  laths;  the  separation  of  g^ 
conductors  from  bad  ones  ; the  fusion  of  metallic  substances  ; tl. 
ignition  of  inflammable  ones;  the  magnetic  properties  common 
cated  to  articles  of  iron  and  steel— are  familiarly  known 

The  Post-mortem  Appearances  in  bodies  struck  by  hghtnin, 
are  very  various.  Sometimes  no  marks  of  injury  are  found,  an 
this  is  Lid  to  occur  most  commonly  in  death  by  the 
%oke  In  other  cases  the  body  is  bruised  or  torn  at  the  sp< 
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where  the  eleetric  current  has  entered ; or  there  is  merely  a small 
round  hole  at  the  point  of  exit.  Extensive  bruises  and  livid  streaks 
are  sometimes  present,  most  frequently  on  the  back.  Occasionally 
also  metallic  chains  are  fused,  causing  local  burns,  and  metallic 
streaks  on  the  skin.  Fractures  of  the  bones  are  rare : they 
may  occur,  as  Ambrose  Pare  states,  without  external  wound. 
A case  of  extensive  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  is  related 
by  Pouillet.  Marks  of  burns  and  singeing  are  sometimes,  pre- 
sent. They  may  occur  even  when  the  clothes  have  not  been  set 
on  fire. 

Hunter  was  of  opinion  that  in  death  by  lightning  there  was 
an  absence  of  rigor  mortis,  that  the  blood  did  not  coagulate,  and 
that  putrefaction  was  hastened.  These  statements  are  not,  how- 
ever, in  accordance  with  other  observations  in  death  by  lightning; 
persons  killed  by  lightning  being  sometimes  found  rigid  in  the 
position  in  which  they  were  struck.  And  Richardson’s  experi- 
ments on  animals  show  that  well-marked  rigidity  comes  on  in 
death  from  electrical  discharges.  The  blood  seems  to  coagulate 
more  slowly  than  usual  in  these  cases,  but  the  course  of  putrefac- 
tion does  not  seem  influenced  in  any  appreciable  manner.  These 
points  are  worthy  of  note;  but  even  should  the  blood  be  fluid, 
rigidity  absent,  and  putrefaction  hastened,  these  are  not  peculiar 
to  death  by  lightning,  for  they  may  all  coincide  in  other  modes  of 
sudden  death. 

In  some  cases  the  state  of  the  objects  found  on  the  corpse,  or 
belonging  to  it,  furnish  complete  evidence  of  the  cause  of  death. 
The  clothes  may  be  torn  and  burnt ; the  shoes  struck  from  the 
feet ; metallic  bodies  fused  and  forcibly  carried  to  a distance ; 

1 and  articles  of  iron  or  steel,  such  as  the  steel  of  the  stays,  or  the 
I main-spring  of  a watch,  rendered  strongly  magnetic.* 

I Cause  of  Death. — The  electric  discharge  acts  chiefly  through 

be  nervous  system,  and  the  cause  of  death  is  the  shock  or  dis- 
ruption sustained  by  it.  When  not  immediately  fatal,  its  action 
on  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  or  nerves,  is  shown  by  loss  of  sight, 
and  various  affections  of  sensation,  or  voluntary  motion,  temporary 
I or  permanent. 


DEATH  BY  COLD. 

This  is  an  uncommon  event  in  this  country,  though  death  by 
I 00  d and  inanition  combined  is  not  very  rare  in  severe  winters. 

• work  the  oflightning  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Sistier’s 

I mentinn  n ^ toudre.  Pans  1806.  See  also  an  interesting’  series  ofexneri- 
‘iled  T?  “"'"’uls  with  powerful  electric  discharges,  by  Dr.  B.  W Itiohardson 
ilod.  limes  and  Gaz.,'  May,  August  and  September,  1869.  ««‘>“rdson. 
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The  first  effect  of  intense  cold  is  a sense  of  numbness  and 
stiffness  in  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  and  face.  _ This  is  soon 
followed  by  torpor  and  profound  sleep,  passing  into  coma  an 

The  effect  of  cold  on  the  circulation  is  to  drive  the  blood  from 
the  surface  to  the  interior  of  the  body,  so  as  to  gorge  the  spleen, 
liver,  lungs,  and  brain.  The  genital  organs  are  also  congested 
sometimes  giving  rise  to  priapism.  The  temperature  of  e 
blood  itself  is  lowered;  the  heart  contracts  slowly  and  feebly, 
and  the  pulse  is  small  and  weak.  The  congestion  of  the  nervous 
centres  occasions  numbness,  torpor,  somnolency, 
dimness  of  sight,  tetanus,  and  paralysis  ; and  the  congeshon  of  q 
the  brain  sometimes  occasions  a species  of  delirium,  as  happened 
to  Edward  Jenner  ; or  the  appearance  ''I,' 

nessed  by  Captain  Parry  and  others  in  the  expeditions  to  the 

^°The  effect  of  cold  varies  in  intensity  with  sex,  age,  and  strength : 
the  very  young,  the  aged,  the  infirm,  persons  worn  out  by  disease- 
andfatfgL,  and  those  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 
perish  soonest.  Some  persons,  too,  have  a great  advantage  over 
others  in  their  power  of  resisting  cold-a  fact  frequently  observed  , 
bv  voyagers  and  travellers  in  the  Arctic  regions.  ■ • j 

' iTelimallng  tW  effect  of  eold,  it  « be  bo„e  m » nd. 
that  the  body  is  cooled  in  three  ways— by  evaporation,  by  co 
duction  of  the  air  in  contact  with  it;  and  by  radiation. 

The  cutaneous  evaporation  is  increased  by  dry  and  <l>min>she 
by  moist  air.  Hence  the  body  parts  with  its  heat  more  rapidly 
in  a dry  atmosphere.  On  the  other  hand,  the  body  is  <=ookd  y 
conducLn,  when  the  air  is  moist;  so  that  the  body  is  cooled  ahk 
bv  dry  cold  air  and  by  cold  moist  air.  Cold  humid  winds  lowei, 
the^Lperature  in  a very  striking  degree,  by  evaporation  am 
bv  conduction.  The  effect  of  a slight  breeze  in  mcreasing 
sensation  of  cold  has  been  remarkably  shown  in  the  expedition 

The  appearances  after  death  b 
coif  Im  Te  .ir.T„vestig.tio.,  but  tu.  fol  have  b« 

found  by  Ogston  * uniformly  present  in  adults.  A fior  d c 
lounu  uy  s pxcent  when  in  mass;  an  over  distei. 


also,  as 


* *Leot.  on  Med.  Juriep.,’  p.  658. 
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blood.  In  ten  cases  he  found  moderate  congestion  of  the  brain 
in  three,  and  of  the  liver  in  seven.  Other  observers  have,  how- 
ever, described  the  viscera  as  being  congested.  In  two  cases 
reported  by  Dr.  Kellie,  of  Leith,  there  was  a large  effusion  of 
serum  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  Though  the  appearances 
described  by  Ogston  seem  to  be  the  most  reliable  and  uniform, 
further  investigations  will  be  necessary  before  we  can  consider 
them  as  altogether  characteristic  and  conclusive  of  death  from 
cold. 

The  question  of  accident,  suicide,  or  homicide,  rarely  finds 
place  in  this  mode  of  death  ; but,  in  one  singular  and  horrible 
case,  death  by  cold  was  a homicidal  act.  A girl,  11  years  of  age, 
a few  years  since,  was  compelled  by  her  parents  to  stand  naked 
in  a pail  of  ice-cold  water,  while  the  water  was  being  poured 
over  her  till  she  died. 


DEATH  BY  STARVATION. 

This  is  a very  rare  event;  but  death  from  cold  in  persons 
insufiiciently  nourished  is  not  infrequent.  Cases  of  homicide  by 
the  deprivation  of  food,  are  of  occasional  occurrence  ;*  the  insane 
sometimes  commit  suicide  by  obstinately  refusing  to  take 
sustenance ; some  prisoners  under  long  sentences  would  starve 
themselves  if  not  fed  by  force. 

The  Symptoms 2iroduced  hy  Protracted  Abstinence  are  pain  in 
the  epigastrium,  relieved  by  pressure,  with  intense  thirst,  and 
extreme  weakness  and  emaciation.  The  face  is  pale  and  ghastly; 
the  cheeks  are  sunken ; the  eyes  hollow,  wild,  and  glistening ; 
the  breath  hot ; the  mouth  dry  and  parched ; the  bones  project. 
The  body  at  length  exhales  a foetid  odour,  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  outlets  become  red  and  inflamed,  and  death  takes 
place  in  a fit  of  maniacal  delirium,  or  in  horrible  convulsions. 

From  Willan’s  case,  presently  to  be  cited,  and  the  statements 
of  prisoners  who  have  voluntarily  abstained,  it  appears  that  the 
craving  for  food  disappears  in  about  three  days,  and  that  the 
second  day  of  abstinence  is  that  of  greatest  suffering  (G.) 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — The  body  is  much  emaciated,  and 
exhales  a foetid  odour ; the  eyes  are  red  and  open,  the  skin. 


involved  a ohari?o  of 
persons.  The  prisoners  were  oonvioted 
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mouth  and  fauces  dry,  the  stomach  and  intestines  empty  and 
contracted,  so  as  to  be  quite  translucent ; the  gall-bladder  is 
distended  with  bile;  the  heart,  lungs,  and  large  vessels  are  col- 
lapsed, bloodless  and  attenuated;  and  putrefaction  runs  a rapid 
course.  These  appearances  are  not  so  characteristic  as  to  be 
decisive  of  the  mode  of  death  ; but  in  the  absence  of  any  disease 
productive  of  extreme  emaciation,  such  a state  of  body  furnishes 
a strong  presumption  of  death  by  starvation.  It  must  be 
recollected,  that  there  are  maladies  such  as  stricture  of  the 
oesophagus,  and  organic  disease  of  the  stomach,  tubercular 
disease,  diabetes,  Addison’s  disease,  &c.,  which  prove  fatal  by 
starvation  or  malnutrition.  Search  should,  therefore,  be  made 
for  such  causes  of  death. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  were  faithtully  described  by  Mr. 
Biggs  in  the  case  of  Mark  Cornish,  killed  by  starvation  and 
exposure  by  his  father  and  step-mother.*  He  stated  at  the 
inquest  that  the  deceased  was  so  wasted  that  he  had  scarcely  any 
muscle  left,  and  no  fat ; that  he  looked  like  a skeleton  with  the 
skin  tightly  stretched  over  him  ; that  he  could  not  only  see  each  i 
bone  but  its  peculiarities ; that  all  the  organs  were  healthy, 
thouo-h  the  heart  and  stomach  were  small ; that  the  omentum 
was  as  clear  as  glass ; that  there  was  no  food  in  the  stomach ; that 
the  small  intestines  were  nearly  empty ; and  that  there  was  no 

appearance  of  chyle.  _ 

The  period  at  which  death  happens,  vanes  with  age,  sex,,, 
strength,  and  amount  of  exertion,  and  especially  with  the  supply. 


of  water, 


* • Morning  Chronicle,’  February  26, 1853. 


t ‘Medical  Gazette,  vol.  iii. 
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even  more,  on  this  scanty  supply  of  nourishment;  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely  inprobable  that,  at  the  end  of  this  time,  Elizabeth  Canning 
could  have  had  strength  enough  left  to  effect  her  escape.  This 
case  is  also  curious  in  its  bearing  on  the  question  of  identity.  A 
fresh  interest  has  been  given  to  this  question  of  prolonged  absti- 
nence by  the  case  of  Sarah  Jacob,  the  Welsh  Fasting  Girl. 

There  are  four  distinct  classes  of  cases  which  may  be  used  to 
throw  light  on  this  question  of  the  duration  of  life  under  com- 
plete, or  nearly  complete  deprivation  of  food.  1.  Mechanical 
obstruction  of  the  gullet.  2.  Shipwrecked  persons  subject  to 
exposure  and  fatigue.  3.  Persons  buried,  and  rendered  inactive 

by  such  obstructions  as  falling  earth.  4.  Persons  wilfully  ab- 
staining from  food ; generally  under  circumstances  demanding 
little  exertion  of  mind  or  body.  ° 

1.  For  an  interesting  case  of  this  class  we  are  indebted  to  Dr 
Come,  of  Liverpool.  A man,  66  years  of  age,  survived  a com- 
plete obstruction  of  the  gullet  (with  the  aid  of  nutritious  clysters 
and  baths  of  milk-and-water  administered  during  32  days)  for 
36  days.  The  man,  who  was  tall  and  corpulent,  was  reduced 
from  an  ascertained  weight  of  240  lbs.  down  to  138  lbs.— a loss 
of  102  lbs.,  of  which  two-fifths  took  place  in  the  space  of  32 
days,  for  his  weight  before  the  complete  obstruction  of  the  eullet 
was  1Y9  lbs  In  the  last  twelve  days  he  lost  16  lbs.,  or  at  the 
rate  of  1 3 lb.  per  diem;  and  this  loss  the  already  wasted  frame 
sustained  in  spite  of  the  nourishment  administered  in  the  mode 
just  described.  What  the  unchecked  rate  of  waste  would  have 
been  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining;  but  we  know  that  death 
took  place  when  the  body  bad  lost  102  lbs.  out  of  240,  or  little 
more  than  two  parts  in  five  of  its  original  weight-a  reduction 
torresponding  most  closely  to  the  results  of  Chossat’s  experi- 
meats  on  animals.  He  laid  it  down  as  a broad  principle  derived 
Tom  experiments  on  naany  different  living  creatures,  that  life 
ceases  when  an  animal  loses  two-fifths  of  its  weight.  So  that 
an  animal  weighing  100  lbs.,  would  die  when  its  weight  was 

at  mned,  and  the  period  varies  greatly  in  different  classes  of 
animals  It  can  rarely  extend  beyond  it.  The  daily  Joss  amounts 
to  one-twenty-fourth  of  the  entire  weight— a^statement  in 
aniSaT^f  ^“Wer  and  Schmidt,  that  an 

parTof  it7'l  °''e-t'^enty-third 
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The  progressive  and  rapid  waste  of  the  body,  and  the  extinc- 
tion  of  life  at  or  about  the  point  at  which  an  animal  loses  two- 
fifths  of  its  weight,  may  therefore  be  taken  as  data  sufficiently 
established;  as  also  the  fact,  long  since  proved  by  Redi,  that 
animals  live  much  longer  (birds  more  than  twice  as  long)  when 

they  have  free  access  to  water.  , 

2 Of  the  prolongation  of  life  under  the  fatigues,  exposure,  total 
nrivation  of  food,  and  want  of  fresh  water  (except  such  as  may 
have  been  supplied  by  dew  or  rain)  incidental  to  shipwrecks,  we 
have  some  well-authenticated  cases.  A narrative  of  a shipwreck . 
on  the  Calcutta  coast  which  has  been  placed  at  my  disposal,  shows 
that  out  of  13  men  without  food  or  water  12  days,  three  died, 
the  rest  escaped  and  recovered  (G.).  And  a very  detailed  and 
evidently  faithful  account  of  the  picking  up  at  sea  of  Captain 
Casey,  cLmander  of  the  Jane  Lowden,  timber  vessel,  shows  that 
out  of  18  men,  including  the  captain  himself,  wholly  without 
provisions  and  fresh  water,  one  survived  11  days,  one  12,  one  14, 
L’o  15,  one  18,  and  the  captain  himself,  who  recovered,  28  days.- 
Two  men  appear  to  have  died  early,  furiously  delirious  one  (a  lad  . 

set  19)  who  died  on  the  12th  day,  was  quietly  delirious,  with 
spectral  illusions;  two  others  were  delirious,  and  Captain  Casey, 

had  illusions  of  hearing.*  , . r 

q Of  confinement  in  coal  mines,  we  have  instances  of  men  and 

boys  surviving  6 and  8 days,  and  one  man  23  days.+  There  was 

access  to  water  for  the  first  ten  days. 

4 The  longest  abstinence  from  food,  with  free  access  to  water, 
of  which  1 have  had  experience  among  prisoners,  is  ten  days  _ n 
t v^men  and  one  woman,  complete  abstinence  from  food  during, 
this  neriod  was  followed  by  no  bad  symptom,  and  the  ordinary 
prisoS  diet  was  resumed  without  injury  to  heatth.  The  prisoneri 
vvpnkened  but  by  no  means  exhausted  (G.).  in  the  case  o 
ten  days’  starvation  of  a prisoner  reported  by  Casper,  scarceb 
any  liquid  was  taken,  and  the  exhaustion  was  much  grater  + 
The  case  of  Bernard  Cavanagh,  though  not  one  of  complet 
abstinence,  may  be  added  to  the  foregoing.  Having  been  com 
•n-pd  to  eaol  for  three  months,  he  was  placed  in  a cell  unde 
mitted  to  g refused  to  eat  or  drink.  This  continuec 

strict  dt . at  the  end  of  which  time  he  wr 

Td  to  be  In  “ perfLt  bodily  health.”  But  on  the  131 
was  remarked  that  the  gruel  supplied  to  him  came  bac 


» The  ‘ Times,’  February  7,  1866. 
t Dr.  Sloan.  ‘ Mod.  Gaz.,’  vol.  xyii.  pp.  261  and  389. 
X ‘ Hand-book,  vol.  ii.  p.  -o. 
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the  same  in  quantity,  but  much  thinner.  The  man’s  healtli 
having  by  this  time  suffered,  he  was  supplied  with,  and  gladly 
received  nourishing  food.* 

But  we  have  well-authenticated  cases  extending  much  beyond 
ten  days.  There  is  Hufeland’s  curious  case  of  the  mined  merchant, 
a suicide  by  starvation,  who  kept  a diary  of  his  sensations  for  13 
days,  and  died  on  the  18th  (G.  H.  Lewes’  ‘ Physiology  of  Common 
Life,’  vol.  i.  p.  25) ; the  case  of  Viterbi,  who  survived  21  days ; 
of  Cecilia  Eygeway,  reported  to  have  survived  40  days;  and  a 
case  of  42  days  briefly  attested  by  Van  Swieten.  The  first  of 
these  two  eases  is  thus  epitomized  by  the  author  of  an  article  on 
Fasting  Girls,  published  in  ‘ All  the  Year  Bound,’  Oct.  9,  1869. 
“ Cecilia  de  Bygeway,  having  been  imprisoned  in  Nottingham  jail 
for  the  murder  of  her  husband,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
(the  year  1357),  remained  ‘mute  and  abstinent’  for  40  days, 
neither  eating  nor  drinking  during  this  time.  It  was  considered 
so  much  in  the  nature  of  a religious  sign  or  miracle  that  Dame 
Eygeway  was  pardoned  by  the  King.”  The  second  case  is  briefly 
mentioned  by  Van  Swieten  in  his  ‘ Commentaries  on  Boerhaave’s 
Aphorisms’  (heading.  Melancholy  Madness):  “ I knew  a woman,” 
he  says,  “ who  obstinately  refused  all  kinds  of  nourishment  for  six 
weeks,  drinking  nothing  but  a little  water  at  intervals,  so  that  at 
length  she  perished  quite  juiceless  and  dried  up.” 

Willan’s  well-authenticated  and  minutely-detailed  case  of 
voluntary  starvationf  occurred  in  the  person  of  a young  man,  a 
religious  maniac,  who  drank  water  and  a little  orange-juice,  but 
ate  nothing,  and  lived  61  days,  and  then,  being  cautiously  fed, 

I other  18  days.  This  survivorship  of  61  days  without  food,  gives 
an  air  of  probability  to  the  French  case  of  Guillaume  Granet, 
the  pisoner  of  Toulouse,  which  was  reported  to  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  as  follows  : — He  resorted  to  starvation  to  avoid  punish- 
ment. I’or  the  first  seven  days  the  symptoms  were  not  verv  re- 
markable ; his  face  was  flushed,  his  breath  foul,  and  his  pulse 
small  and  feeble.  After  this  period  he  was  compelled  to  drink 
water  occasionally,  to  relieve  his  excessive  thirst,  but  in  spite  of 


, ‘ Medical  Times,’  December  4, 1841. 

t iliseellaneous  works  of  the  late  Robert  VVillan,  M.D.,  P.R.S  &c  edited 

1“'  " 

vJih ' I’Acaddmic  des  Sciences,’  1769.  A madman  lived  47  days 

'^th  nothing  but  a pint  and  a half  of  water  per  day.  He  stood  coiistantlv 
.^he  same  position  lor  38  days  of  that  time,  but  during  the  SS 
hfrJln  nothing,  not  even  water.  When  he  first 

but  soon  relapsed  2.  ‘ Edin 
dav,  ‘■“^‘<=d,  at  one  time  34,  at  anotht  D4 

days,  from  a spasm  or  some  obstruction  of  the  ccsophagus. 
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the  close  watch  kept  over  him,  he  frequently  drank  his  urine,  or' 
the  water  of  the  prison  kennel.  His  strength  did  not  appear  tc 
fail  him  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  and,  with  varying 
symptoms  of  constitutional  disturbance  and  acute  sufferings,  he, 
lingered  to  the  fifty-eighth  day,  when  he  expired,  after  struggling; 
four  hours  in  convulsions.* 

Prom  the  best  authenticated  cases  of  prolonged  abstinenccii. 
whether  voluntary  or  involuntary,  we  infer  that  though  life  ma\  j! 
be  prolonged  up  to  the  limit  of  about  two  months,  there  is  pro  i 
gressive  and  rapid  loss  of  weight,  and  at  length  extreme  emacia^ 
tion.  If,  then,  it  were  alleged  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  some  man^i 
woman,  or  child,  that  there  had  been  a total  abstinence  from  foocJ 
for  some  period  exceeding  two  months  j or  abstinence,  not  fronijr 
food  only,  but  from  water  also,  for  some  such  period  as  onrli 
month,  we  should  be  justified  in  looking  on  the  case  with  th(|l 
utmost  possible  suspicion,  especially  if  the  person  so  abstaining; 
having  anything  approaching  the  plumpness  and  fresh  coloini  i 
belonging  to  health,  were  to  assert  that  no  action  of  the  bowel,  j 
or  bladder  had  taken  place.  The  making  such  person  the  subject 
of  exhibition,  and  still  worse,  of  gain,  would  add  indignation  t: 
doubt,  and  leave  no  alternative  but  to  demand  the  decisive  tesv 
of  the  closest  surveillance. 

Two  English  cases,  in  which  this  severe  test  was  applied,  ar 
on  record. — The  one  the  Fasting  Woman  of  Tutbury,  the  othe 
the  Fasting  Girl  of  Wales;  for  we  pass  over  all  cases  not  thui 
tested.  Ann  Moore,  the  Fasting  Woman  of  Tutbury,  was  5 ; 
years  old  in  1808,  when  she  asserted  that  she  had  gone  twentj 
months  without  food.  She  said  that  four  years  before  that  dat 
she  had  a severe  illness  which  lasted  thirteen  weeks,  followed  b 
incomplete  recovery,  for  she  was  subject  for  months  afterwards! 
violent  fits  and  spasms  at  frequent  and  irregular  intervals, 
year  later  she  had  another  severe  illness  that  lasted  eleven  week 
and  was  foUowed  by  loss  of  appetite  and  indigestion,  iucreas^  i 
1806  by  nursing  a boy  affected  with  a repulsive  disease.  Froj 
October  in  that  year,  to  February,  1807,  she  ate  a penny  loaf  i ^ 
a fortnight,  and  drank  a little  tea  without  milk  or  sugar.  Fro: 
that  time  till  November,  1808,  she  lived  she  said,  only  on  wat. 
and  tea.  The  case  having  been  published  in  the  ‘Month 
Magazine’  early  in  1809,  created  a great  sensation,  and  led 
donations  of  money,  on  which  the  woman  lived  four  years.  Bu 
in  1813,  a few  scientific  men  in  the  neighbourhood  determined  ■ 
sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom.  They  got  her  to  consent  to  have  h 
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room  guarded  and  watclied.  This  was  done  during  nine  davs,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  she  gave  in,  being  terribly  emaciated",  and 
now  really  almost  starved  to  death.  She  asked  for  food,  recovered 
her  strength,  and  set  her  mark  to  a written  confession,  in  which 
she  admitted  that  she  had  occassionally  taken  nourishment  during 
the  last  six  years,  and  humbly  asked  pardon  of  God  and  man  for 
the  wicked  deception  she  had  practised.* 

Sarah  Jacob,  daughter  of  Evan  Jacob,  a respectable  and  solvent 
tenant  farmer,  was  the  third  child  of  a healthy  family  of  seven, 
living  in  a mean-looking  house,  with  thatched  roof  and  clay  floor’ 
in  which  the  girl  and  her  parents  occupied  the  same  small  bed- 
room. She  was  born  May  12,  1857 ; her  case  began  to  attract 
public  attention  in  1867,  when  she  was  more  than  ten  years  old; 
and  she  died  December  7,  1869,  a little  more  than  12^  years  o’f 
age.  She  was  a fair,  good  looking-child,  intelligent  and  precocious 
impressionable  and  emotional,  fond  of  finery,  and  addicted  to  the’ 
lea  mg  of  I'eligious  books,  and  the  reciting  and  composing  of 
verses.  In  February,  1866,  when  nearly  nine  years  old,  she  had 
m attack  of  scarlet  fever,  followed  by  acute  pain  of  stomach  and 
vomiting  of  blood;  and  from  this  time,  she  was  alleged  to  have 
cept  her  bed.  The  pain  and  vomiting  were  soon  followed  by  strono- 
lonvulsions  with  arching  backward  of  the  body,  and  symptoms  o” 
i^^^risy  Ihe  body  remained  rigid  for  a month,  she  took  little 
3od,  and  grew  thin.  In  April,  1867,  she  was  treated  for  inflam- 
lation  of  the  brain,  and  about  this  time  is  stated  to  have  taken 
ood  for  a month,  though  the  lips  were  moistened  from  time  • 

) time  with  beer,  and  only  scanty  evacuations  of  either  kind  were 
wsed  ^ After  the  inflammatory  attack  she  lost  her  hair.  The 
w,  which  had  been  convulsive,  now  changed  to  short  losses  of 
»i8ciousness,  with  sudden  wakings  and  throwing  about  of  the 
•ms;  and  the  left  leg  was  stated  to  be  rigid.  On  the  10th  of 
n,l  she  is  said  to  have  ceased  to  take  any 

=f  A-  following  month  to  have  had  the 

t discharge  from  the  bowels,  and  at  the  end  of  it  to  have  passed 
me  tor  the  last  time.  ^ 

the  detailed  accounts  of  the  case,  that  the  father 

fnn!)  that  this  girl  took 

rood  whatever  lor  two  years  and  two  months,  and  the  last 
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week  of  watching ; and  nevertheless,  during  the  first  three  weekx 
of  this  total  abstinence  the  bowels  were  not  only  frequently  an< 
lar<^ely  relieved  (possibly  of  matters  collected  previously),  but 
that  the  usual  quantity  of  water  was  passed  for  several  weeksS 
that  the  hair  which  had  fallen  otf  grew  again,  thick  and  longj 
that  her  naturally  healthy  look  was  more  than  maintained,  ainj 
her  bulk  apparently  increased. 

It  was  at  the  period  to  which  we  are  referring  (October,  186/1 
that  visits  of  curiosity  commenced,  and  soon  became  commoi 
followed  by  their  natural  consequences — presents  of  money  ami 
books,  mostly  religious.  The  girl  was  gaily  and  fantasticall j 
dressed,  and  got  up  for  show,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 
bride.  ’ By  the  end  of  the  year  1868,  the  case  became  il 
notorious  that  visits  grew  more  and  more  numerous,  railwav.j 
and  local  guides  coming  into  requisition.  A local  reporter  an  J 
several  medical  visitors  now  appear  on  the  stage.  _ In  the  sprirl 
of  1869,  a public  meeting  was  held,  and  a watching  committj 
appointed  whose  inefficiency  and  failure  are  duly  reported 
p.  22  of  Dr.  Fowler’s  work.  Other  visits  of  inquiring  and  intc.l 
ligent  persons  followed,  and  on  the  7th  September,  1869,  Il 
Fowler  wrote  a letter  to  the  ‘ Times,’  giving  the  results  ofJ 
careful  and  judicious  inquiry  carried  as  far  as  the  parents  woo  l 
permit,  and  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  Sarah  Jacob  was  d | 
ceiving  her  parents,  and  that  it  was  not  possible  to  state  wh 
part  of  the  symptoms  resulted  from  ‘‘  a morbid  perversion 
will,”  and  what  from  “ intentional  deceit.” 

The  complete  publicity  thus  given  to  the  case,  led,  by  stej 
not  necessary  to  describe,  to  the  selection  ot  four  tiained  nun  j 
from  Guy’s  Hospital,  to  visit  and  keep  constant  watch  oi 
Sarah  Jacob,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  she  got  food  a 
drink,  or  not.  Certain  medical  men  were  also  selected  as  visito 
An  early  result  of  this  procedure  was  to  disprove  one  of  the  i 
sertions  made  by  the  parents  to  the  eflTect  that  the  usual  c 
charo-es  from  the  bowels  and  bladder  were  absent.  The  hist( 
of  the  case  from  day  to  day  is  one  of  gradual  loss  of  streng? 
development  of  feverishness,  restlessness,  and  occasional  delira 
progressive  quickening  of  the  pulse,  and  the  e.xluilation  fr 
Hie  body  and  breath  of  a very  peculiar  and  highly  offensive  ode 
In  spite  of  the  warnings  given  to  the  father,  no  food  or  dr 
was  supplied,  and  on  the  eighth  day  the  girl  died  exhausted 

insensible^.  December,  1869,  an  inquest  was  held,  and  < 
dence  given  as  to  the  state  of  the  body  after  death.  It  was  plu 
and  wfu  formed,  and  covered  with  fiit  from  half  an  inch  tc 
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inch  thick  ; there  was  no  obstruction  in  any  part  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  and  all  the  important  organs  of  the  body  were  sound. 
The  body  was  perfectly  free  from  disease.  The  jury  brought  in 
a verdict  to  the  effect  that  Sarah  Jacob  died  from  starvation 
caused  by  the  father’s  neglecting  to  induce  her  to  take  food. 
The  father  was  accordingly  committed  for  manslaughter,  but 
admitted  to  hail.  The  case  was  then  taken  up  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  on  the  26th  i'ebruary,  1870,  summonses  were  served 
on  the  five  medical  men  who  had  been  in  attendance  during  the 
watching,  and  on  the  parents  of  the  girl ; and  a ten  days’  inquiry 
was  held  before  the  bench  of  magistrates,  adjourned,  and 
resumed.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  was  the  acquittal  of  the 
medical  men,  but  the  committal  for  trial  at  the  next  assizes  of 
the  parents,  Evan  and  Hannah  Jacob.  On  the  13th  July,  1870, 
the  grand  jury  found  a true  bill,  and  the  following  day  the  trial 
took  place,  which  issued  in  a verdict  of  guilty  against  both 
parents,  with  a recommendation  to  mercy  of  the  mother. 

Sarah  Jacob  evidently  succumbed  to  the  form  of  starvation 
that  proved  fatal  to  the  three  who  died  among  the  thirteen 
ihipwrecked  sailors  whose  cases  are  given  above,  and  to  those 
who  perished  soonest  among  the  eighteen,  of  whom  Captain 
2asey  w'as  the  solitary  survivor  on  the  28th  day.  In  these  instances 
leath  took  place  under  privation  and  exposure  in  less  than  twelve 
lays,  and  we  have  now  to  add  the  death  on  the  eighth  d,iy  of  a girl 
welve  and  a half  years  old,  apparently  healthy,  but  ill-prepared  for 
otal  abstinence  from  food  and  drink  by  more  than  two  years 
pent  chiefly  in  bed,  dating  from  a recovery  not  complete  from 
series  of  maladies,  comprising  scarlet  fever,  acute  gastric  de- 
augement,  symptoms  attributed  to  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
leurisy,  and  anomalous  rigid  spasms  of  some  continuance, 
lo  these  quicker  deaths,  attended  by  only  slight  loss  of  sub- 
nce,  the  analogy  of  medical  nomenclature  justifies  us  in  applying 
'e  term  ‘'Acute  Starvation.”  If  this  term  be  accepted  as  de- 
-nptive  of  these  cases,  and  the  limit  of  survivorship  be  taken  at 
00  wee/cs,  we  shall  be  justified  in  characterizing  as  chronic 
a.rvation  those  in  which  the  abstinence  from  food  (complete,  or 
early  so)  has  extended  to  the  extreme  limit  of  two  months.  In 
50  first  class,  the  body  may  be  found  well  nourished  ; in  the  last 
need  to  the  extreme  described  by  Dr.  Willan  as  “ emaciated 
' a most  astonishing  degree,”  or,  in  tho  words  of  Mr.  Biggs, 
*‘^^skoleton  with  the  skin  tightly  stretched  over  him;” 
at  “ he  could  not  only  see  each  bone  but  its  peculiarities.” 
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TOXICOLOGY. 


The  frequent  occurrence  of  cases  of  real  or  supposed  poisonic 
and  the  complicated  nature  of  the  questions  to  which  tliey  gia, 
rise,  render  this  not  only  the  most  interesting,  hut  the  most  ii|^ 
portant  division  of  Forensic  Medicine;  while  the  great  number  ;j 
recognised  poisonous  agents  causes  it  to  occupy  no  inconsiderakj 
part  of  every  medico-legal  treatise.  | 

Before  proceeding  to  treat  of  the  Poisons  in  detail,  cerfa.jj 
questions  relating  to  poisons  and  poisoning  in  general  will  have  - j 
be  discussed,  such  as  the  definition  of  the  word  poison,  the  me  ‘ 
of  action  of  poisons,  the  causes  which  modify  their  action,  a 
the  classification  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  I 

It  will  also  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  means  we  possess<j 
answering  the  many  questions  which  present  themselves  for  so-r 
tion  when  a suspicion  of  poisoning  has  been  raised,  and  we  : 
required  to  determine  whether  it  is  well  or  ill  founded.  Uni  || 
this  head  we  shall  have  to  discuss  the  inferences  that  may  ;i. 
drawn  from  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  symptoms  which  gi  jij 
rise  to  the  suspicion ; the  value  and  significance  of  post-morti. 
appearances  when  death  happens;  and  the  light  that  may.,:| 
thrown  upon  the  case  by  experiments  on  animals,  by  chem 
analysis,  and  by  the  conduct  of  suspected  persons. 

Again,  the  precautions  which  ought  to  be  observed  in  condi 
ing  post-mortem  examinations  in  cases  of  suspected  poisom? 
and  those  equally  important  which  should  be  borne  in  mim 
the  several  steps  of  a chemical  investigation,  ought  to  he  \ 
carefully  examined  and  explained.  ^ . • -n 

These  leading  divisions  of  the  subject  of  poisoning  wi 
treated,  with  some  detail,  in  three  separate  chapters,  bemi 
many  departments  of  the  principal  subject  of  Poisons- 

Geneeal. 


CHAPTEE  I. 


DEFESTITION  OF  A POISON : ACTION  AND 
CLASSIFICATION  OP  POISONS. 

1.  Definition  of  a Poison. — The  meaning  which  ought  to 
ttach  to  the  word  poison  is  best  ascertained  by  a simple  process 
f exclusion.  substance  that  affects  one  person  through  pecu- 
iarity  of  constitution,  but  has  no  effect  on  others,  is  not  a 
otson  ; a substance  which  owes  its  effect  to  soine  temporary  con- 
ihon  of  system,  as  when  cold  water  is  swallowed  by  a person 
eated  by  exercise,  is  not  a poison : substances  which  mechanically 
ijare  and  inflame  the  internal  parts,  such  as  pins  and  needles, 
nd  particles  of  steel  or  glass,  are  not  poisons : again,  hot  water, 
ae  water  being  merely  a vehicle  for  heat,  is  not  a poison.  Sub- 
■ances,  therefore,  which  owe  their  action  to  some  peculiarity  of 
Dnstitution,  or  unusual  condition  of  the  body;  mechanical  irri- 
aits;  and  harmless  substances  rendered  injurious  by  extraneous 
luses,  are  not  properly  termed  poisons.  Nor  does  the  mode  of 
)pl!cation  form  any  part  of  the  definition  of  the  word.  Whether 
)plied  to  the  skin,  or  inhaled,  or  swallowed,  or  introduced  into 
>e  anus  or  vagina,  ear,  or  nostril,  it  is  still  a poison.  Again 
le  quantity  that  may  prove  fatal,  or  the  time  required  to  destroy 
e,  cannot  enter  into  the  definition;  nor  can  the  form  of  the 
ibstance  or  matter,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  be  held 
e material.  These  exclusions  have  narrowed  the  possible 
hnition  of  a poison,  so  that  the  following  may  be  accepted  as 
mcient  for  every  practical  purpose  A poison  is  any  substance 
matter  (solid,  hquid,  or  gaseous)  which,  when  applied  to  the 
1?^  i“troduced  into  it,  without  acting 

In  fi"^  I*"®  inherent  qualities,  can  destroy  life. 

.'®  great  majority  of  cases  poisons  are  swallowed.  They 
tofi  or  “ taken  hu”  the  person  in- 

tte  body 

if.  vagina,  ear,  or  nostril.  They  have 

oken  or  Taded.^^  subcutaneous  injection,  or  to  the  skin  un- 

Ihe  word  “poison”  is  often  qualified.by  such  terms  as  “ active,” 
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“ virulent,”  “ deadly,”  and  the  last  of  these  terms  is  very  gene 
rally  used  in  indictments. 

A “ deadly”  poison  may  mean  one  that  is  fatal  in  a small  dose 
or  kills  quickly  in  a larger  one,  or  which,  irrespective  of  the  dosc'j 
is  more  dangerous  or  difficult  to  counteract  than  others.  Strychniif 
and  oxalic  acid,  for  instance,  are  both  “ deadly  poisons ;”  but  whil 
less  than  a grain  of  the  one  and  less  than  half  an  ounce  o| 
the  other  may  destroy  life,  a full  dose  of  oxalic  acid  may  kill  mud 
more  quickly  than  even  a large  dose  of  strychnia.  On  the  othe 
hand,  the  fatal  dose  of  Epsom  salts  or  sulphate  of  potash  is  tw 
or  three  ounces,  and  even  those  quantities  would  not  prove  eer 
tainly  or  rapidly  fatal ; so  that  it  would  be  incorrect  to  caU  thes> 
substances  “ deadly  poisons.”  Nor  would  the  term  be  rightl 
applied  to  such  a substance  as  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  is  ofte 
prescribed  as  an  emetic  in  doses  of  a scruple  or  half  a drachm 
or  to  the  non-corrosive  preparations  of  mercury,  iron,  or  coppei 
In  any  case  the  term  “ deadly  poison”  is  open  to  the  objection  c 
raising  an  unnecessary  verbal  question  ; and  when  used  in  indici 
ments  should  be  treated  as  mere  “legal  surplusage,”  in  acconi^ 
ance  with  the  wise  dictum  of  Mr.  Justice  Erie. 

“ A destructive  thing,”  a plu’ase  also  used  in  indictments, 
not  a poison  properly  so  called,  must  be  some  substance,  c 
matter,  which  kills  by  a mechanical  action  on  the  internal  part; 
or  by  some  adventitious  property,  such  as  heat.  Particles  ( 
glass  or  steel,  by  irritating  the  lining  membrane  of  the  alimei 
tary  canal;  pins  and  needles,  by  wounding  vital  organs,  c 
inflaming  less  important  parts,  and  hot  water  by  causing  fati, 
inflammation,  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  “destructive  things; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  term  would  apply  to  such  mattei 
as  sponge,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  which  may  destroy  life  by  blocl 
ing  the  passage  of  the  intestines.*  _ 

Having  defined  the  term  “ poison”  with  sufficient  precision  f 
indicate  the  matters  which  will  have  to  he  examined  in  the  fo 
lowing  pages,  certain  general  questions  relating  to  poisons  mui 

It  would  appear  from  a recent  deeision  (Court  for  Crown 
—Queen  o Cramp  ‘ Times.’  March  1,  1880),  that  the  element  of  quMtii 
mi?st  be  taken  into^eonsideration  in  the  legal  definition 
The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  having  administered  a 
an  ounce  of  oil  of  juniper,  with  intent  to  cause  abortion. 
but  an  appeal  was  lodged  on  the  ground  that  the  pr, 

itself,  and  not  merely  when  administered  in  excess.  Lord  Colcridge^i^^^^^ 
nouneing  judgment  held  that  there  was  no  substance  to  ^ 

mightnot  bo  salutary  in  certain  modiomal  .dosek  ; that  the  rcasoiiaoie^^ 

struction  in  every  ease  is  a question  for  the  jury  whether  ti  e • ..  jf 

the  eireumstances  of  its  adminisiration  is  a i 

person  administers,  with  intent  to  procure  miscarriage  something  wnic 
administered  is  ‘ noxious,’  he  administers  a noxious  thing. 
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next  be  considered.  These  are, — Their  mode  of  action,  and  The 
causes  which  modify  their  action. 

3.  Mode  of  action  of  Poisons. — This  is  twofold,  local  and 
remote. 

Their  local  action  may  consist  in  corrosion,  or  chemical  decom- 
position, as  when  a strong  acid,  a pure  alkali,  or  a corrosive  salt, 
is  applied  externally  or  taken  internally  : in  inflammation,  fol- 
lowed by  adhesion,  suppuration,  ulceration,  or  gangrene,  when 
such  irritants  as  arsenic,  tartar-emetic,  or  cantharides  are  simi- 
larly taken  or  applied  : and  lastly,  in  an  effect  on  the  nerves  of 
sensation  or  motion.  The  numbness  and  tingling  of  the  lips, 
tongue,  and  throat,  occasioned  hy  chewing  monkshood,  the  sharp 
pricking  sensation  in  the  tongue  caused  hy  the  arum  macu- 
latum,  and  the  numbness  of  the  skin  which  ensues  on  the  appli- 
cation of  prussic  acid,  chloroform,  or  veratria,  are  instances  of 
local  action  on  the  nerves  of  sensation ; while  the  palsy,  due  to 
the  direct  application  of  opium,  ticunas,  or  prussic  acid  to  the 
muscles,  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  from  the  application  of  bella- 
donna, and  its  contraction  under  the  use  of  the  Calahar  bean, 
illustrate  the  same  local  action  on  the  tissnes  of  the  iris. 

The  remote  action  of  poisons  is  also  twofold,  common  and 
specific.  Their  common  effect  is  that  which  would  result  from 
any  severe  injury  to  the  same  part;  their  specific  effect  such  as 
the  poison  alone  can  produce.  The  two  effects,  or  modes  of  ac- 
tion, may  he  noted  in  the  symptoms  caused  by  such  a poison  as 
arsenic,  which  when  swallowed,  and  so  applied  to  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  alirnentary  canal,  gives  rise  to  the  same  cramps  as 
cholera,  English  and  Asiatic ; hut  the  same  poison,  inserted  into 
a wound,  applied  to  the  skin,  or  inhaled,  inflames  the  mucous 
Jurfaces  with  which  it  does  not  come  into  immediate  contact. 
This  is  its  specific  action.  Again,  oxalic  acid,  which  acts  on  the 
'tomach  as  a corrosive  and  violent  irritant,  causes  the  same  con- 
ditutional  shock  which  attends  all  severe  local  injuries  : this  is 
ts  remote  common  effect ; but  it  has  also  a remote  specific  effect 
>0  the  heart  and  nervous  system.  The  purest  example  of  a 
emote  constitutional  effect  of  a common  kind  is  afforded  hy  the 
mineral  acids,  and  the  alkalis  and  their  carbonates,  which,  hy  the 
ocal  destruction  they  occasion,  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  of 
Mllapse  present  in  extensive  burns  and  scalds.  This  absence  of 
emote  specific  effects  has  led  some  authors  to  doubt  the  propriety 
^ classing  these  chemicals  among  poisons. 

^ A knowledge  of  the  specific  action  of  poisons  is  of  the 

irst  importance,  for  it  often  enables  us  to  define  the  class  to 
1C  a poison  belongs,  and  even  to  indicate  the  very  poison  itself. 
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Thus,  stupor  points  to  the  action  of  some  member  of  the  narcotic 
class : delirium  to  the  class  which  comprises  belladonna,  hyoscya- 
mus,  and  stramonium  ; paralysis,  or  great  loss  of  muscular  power, 
to  the  action  of  hemlock,  tobacco,  digitalis,  aconite,  or  the  Calabar 
bean ; tetanic  spasms  would  lead  us  to  infer  the  action  of 
strychnia ; arsenic  sets  up  inflammation  in  the  mucous  membranes ; 
mercury  attacks  the  salivary  glands  and  mouth ; cantharides  the 
urinary  system ; chromate  of  potash  the  conjunctiva ; iodine  the 
lymphatic  glands  ; phosphorus  affects  the  liver  ; and  spurred  rye 
produces  gangrene  of  the  limbs.  Poisonous  substances  used  in 
the  arts  also  reveal  themselves  through  their  speciBc  actions. 
Thus  the  dropped  hand  betrays  the  use  of  lead,  paralysis  agitans 
that  of  mercury,  gangrene  of  the  jaws  that  of  phosphorus,  and  a 
peculiar  rash  about  the  nostrils,  ears,  bends  of  the  arms,  and 
scrotum,  that  of  the  arsenite  of  copper. 

These  statements  might  lead  to  serious  mistakes  if  it  were  not 
understood  that  some  constant  symptoms  of  these  poisons  are  also 
occasional  symptopas  of  others.  Thus,  tetanic  spasms,  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  action  of  strychnia,  may  occur  in  poisoning  by 
morphia  and  other  of  the  alkaloids,  as  well  as  by  arsenic,  corro- 
sive sublimate,  and  tartar-emetic.  Salivation,  again,  may  result 
from  poisons  other  than  mercury ; and  the  dropped  hand  from 
the  preparations  of  arsenic  as  well  as  from  lead.  Nor  should  it 
be  forgotten  that  these  are  but  the  leading  phenomena  among  a 
considerable  group  of  less  characteristic  symptoms.  Thus,  severe 
irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  inflammation  of  all  the  mucous 
surfivces,  a rapid  pulse,  a series  of  acute  nervous  symptoms,  and  a 
cutaneous  rash,  may  all  occur  in  a case  of  arsenical  poisoning ; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  oxalic  acid  and  the  salts  of  mercury.  It 
must  also  be  understood,  that  many  of  the  best-marked  symp- 
toms of  poisoning  are  also  symptoms  of  diseases — a Fact  that  will 
be  fully  illustrated  in  the  chapter  which  treats  of  the  Evidence 
of  Poisoning.  (P.  368). 

In  producing  their  remote  specific  effects,  poisons  must  be 
absorbed  and  carried  with  the  blood  to  the  parts  affected.  That 
poisons  are  absorbed  and  circulated  through  the  system,  in  what- 
ever way  the  poison  is  applied  or  introduced,  is  proved  by  the 
analysis  of  the  blood,  secretions,  and  solid  textures ; and  the  list  of 
poisons  thus  detected  includes  every  substance  which  can  be  re- 
cognised by  its  odour  or  colour,  or  which  (not  having  been  com- 
pletely decomposed)  can  be  submitted  to  chemical  reagents. 

The  fact  of  the  absorption  of  poisons  is  therefore  established 
and  admitted ; hut  the  question  arises — Is  the  fatal  action  ot 
poisons  due  to  their  absorption  ? This  question  will  be  answered 
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in  the  affirmative  if  it  can  be  shown  that  poisons  continue  to  act 
so  long  as  the  blood  passes  freely  from  the  point  of  insertion  to 
the  tissues  or  organs  affected,  and  that  their  action  is  stopped  or 
postponed  when  the  circulation  is  arrested. 

Magendie’s  well-known  experiment  in  which  a poisoned  limb 
ivas  connected  with  the  body  only  by  quills  introduced  into  its 
large  vessels,  and  yet  the  poison  continued  to  act,  establishes  the 
iret  proposition  as  true  of  wounds ; while  Mr.  Blake’s  experiment 
ivith  prussic  acid  introduced  into  the  stomach  through  an  open- 
ing in  its  walls,  the  poison  producing  no  effect  so  long  as  the 
vessels  passing  from  the  stomach  to  the  liver  were  secured  by 
igature,  but  beginning  to  act  within  one  minute  of  its  removal,* 
jroves  the  second  proposition  to  be  true  of  poisons  that  are 
wallowed.  That  the  great  nervous  trunks  cannot  transmit  the 
loisoiious  influence,  is  proved  by  the  facts  that  poisons  inserted 
nto  a limb  connected  with  the  body  by  nerves  only,  are  inactive ; 
nd  that  division  of  the  spinal  marrow  does  not  prevent  the  action 
f those  poisons  which  prove  fatal  by  attacking*  that  part. 

Poisons  then,  whether  inserted  into  wounds  or  introduced  into 
he  stomach,  if  absorption  be  prevented,  and  the  circulation 
rrested,  cease  to  act.  Indeed  it  is  not  till  the  poison  enters  the 
irculation  that  it  can  be  truly  said  to  be  introduced  into  the  body, 
ar  a poisonous  substance  taken  into  the  stomach  is,  until  absorbed, 

3 much  outside  the  system  as  if  it  were  applied  to  the  skin. 

Ihe  question  now  arises— In  what  way  do  poisons,  circulating 
arongh  the  system,  produce  their  fatal  effects  ? On  what  tissues 
ad  organs  do  they  act  ? 

It  IS  plain  that  all  poisons  do  not  destroy  life  in  the  same  way. 
ame  paralyse  the  heart,  others  the  respiration  directly  or  indi- 
fif  ^ ’ **  third  class  attack  the  brain ; a fourth  the  spinal  marrow ; 

c 1 act  on  nerves  and  muscles.  Morgan  and  Addison  tried  to 
’ove  that  m these  several  modes  of  death  the  fatal  effect  of  the 
ison  was  transferred  to  the  organ  or  tissue  affected,  throno-h 
le  nerves  of  the  blood-vessels  j but  Mr.  Blake,  by  an  experiment 
vmcli  blood  poisoned  with  woorara  continued  to  traverse  the 
enes  and  veins  of  the  abdominal  viscera  for  several  minutes 
ore  any  effect  manifested  itself,  refutes  this  hypothesis, 
important  additions  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
xr  r.i  '‘“‘1  of  file  proximate  cause  of  death  in  poisoning 

anilr by  well-devised  experiments 
'^be  more  active  poisons  kill  by  attacking  particular 
ororgans— that  woorara  paralyses  the  motor  nerves;  that 


* ‘Ed.  Med.  and  Surg,  Jonrn.’  vol.  liii.  p, 
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strychnia  attacks  the  spinal  cord,  and  excites  fatal  reflex  actions ; 
that  digitalis,  upas  antiar,  corrowal,  and  wao,  veratria,  and  several 
other  poisons,  act  on  the  muscular  tissue  throughout  the  body, 
and  on  the  heart  as  a muscle.* 

There  remains,  then,  but  this  explanation  of  the  fatal  action 
of  poisons — that  they  are  carried  with  the  blood  to  the  organs  or 
tissues  on  which  they  act. 

But  the  necessity  of  absorption  to  the  action  of  poisons  has 
been  called  in  question  in  consequence  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
certain  poisons,  such  as  prussic  acid,  prove  fatai ; but  this  objection 
was  removed  by  Blake’s  ingeniously  contrived  and  carefully-per- 
formed experiments.  Havingprovidedadelicatemeasureofthestate  ■ 
of  the  circulation  by  inserting  into  the  femoral  artery  of  the  animal 
experimented  on  the  haemadynamometer  of  Poiseuille,  he  intro- 
duced directly  into  the  vessels  various  substances  previously  known 
to  paralyse  the  heart,  and  noted  the  instant  of  time  at  which  the 
first  effects  of  the  poison  showed  themselves,  and  at  which  the 
heart  ceased  to  beat.  He  found  that  a poison  passed  from  the 
jugular  vein  to  the  lungs  of  a dog  in  from  four  to  six  seconds;  to 
the  coronary  arteries  of  the  heart  in  seven ; to  the  carotid  artery 
in  from  five  to  seven ; and  from  the  aorta  to  the  capillaries  in 
four  seconds.  A poison  introduced  into  the  jugular  vein  was  dis- 
tributed through  the  whole  body  in  nine  seconds.  In  the  horse,, 
the  circulation  was  completed  in  from  twelve  to  twenty  spends, 
or  somewhat  less  than  the  twenty-five  seconds  deduced  by  Hering 
of  Stuttgardt  from  his  experiment.  • 

These  experiments  are  confirmed  by  the  more  recent  ones  ot 
Claude  Bernard.  A saturated  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,: 
introduced  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a dog,  began  to  be  eliminated 
from  the  lungs  in  three  seconds ; and  when  injected  into  tlie 
femoral  vein  of  the  same  dog,  in  six  seconds. 

The  time  required  for  the  circulation  of  a poison  through  tlic 
body  of  a dog  being  taken  at  nine  seconds,  it  follows  that  it  poi- 
sons applied  to  the  dog’s  tongue  do  not  act  in  so  short  a space  a 
time,  Lorption  may  take  place,  and  “ may  be  d^tr i- 
buted  to  the  organ  on  which  it  produces  its  fafrl  eflec ts  ^oi 

Blake  found  that  strong  hydrocyanic  acid  applied  to  the  tong 
of  a dog  did  not  begin  to  act  till  eleven  seconds,  and  did  no 

kill  till  thirty-three  seconds;  and  when 
introduced  into  the  larynx,  so  that  the  vapour  of  the  acid  did 
enter  the  lungs,  the  first  symptoms  did  not  show  fcl|emse 
sixteen  seconds,  and  death  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  lap 

• Lectures  in  ‘ Medical  Times  and  Gazette,’  1860,  vol.  ii.  Nos.  633. 3,  and  5. 
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of  forty-five  seconds.  Nicotine,  the  essential  principle  of  tobacco, 
applied  to  the  tongue  of  the  same  animal,  did  not  kill  till  twenty 
seconds.  There  is  a small  group  of  well-authenticated  cases 
indeed,  in  which  poisons  have  destroyed  life  instantaneously,  or 
much  more  promptly  than  in  any  of  Blake’s  experiments.  Thus, 
Christison  states  that  an  animal  has  been  killed  outright  by 
prussic  acid  in  four  seconds;*  and  cases  are  cited  by  the  same 
author,  and  by  Dr.  Taylor,  f in  which  the  same  poison  killed  in 
three,  and  even  in  two,  seconds ; and  in  the  experiments  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie,  alcohol  and  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
seem  to  have  had  the  same  instantaneous  effect.  J But  though 
these  facts  seem  difficult  to  account  for  by  the  ordinary  rate 
of  absorption,  we  are  warranted  in  asserting  that  absorption  is 
necessary  in  the  case  of  all  poisons  which  do  not  kill  by  reflex 
shock. 

A fact  reported  by  Sir  B.  Brodie  renders  it  probable  that 
poisons  may  act  through  continuity  of  tissue.  A man  was  bitten 
in  the  hand  by  a rattlesnake.  Inflammation,  sloughing,  and 
suppuration  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  arm  followed,  with 
copious  and  extensive  extravasation  of  blood  beneath  the  skin  of 
the  chest  and  back,  limited  to  the  injured  side  of  the  body. 

Tlie  theory  of  absorption  finds  a practical  application  in  the 
use  of  ligatures,  cupping-glasses,  and  lip-suction,  in  the  case  of 
poisons  inserted  into  wounds. 

3.  The  causes  which  modify  the  action  of  poisons  are  three  in 
number.-— 1.  Their  quantity  and  form.  2.  The  part  to  tuhich 
they  are  applied.  3.  The  condition  of  the  body  itself. 

1.  Quantity  and  Form. — Qtiantity. — As  a general  rule,  the 
larger  the  quantity  of  a poison  the  more  prompt  and  severe  its 
lotion ; hut  a large  dose  of  a poison  that  is  swallowed  may  be 
mmediately  and  completely  discharged,  while  a smaller  dose  may 
le  retained  and  prove  fatal.  The  action  of  some  poisons  also  varies 
emarkably  in  kind  as  well  as  degree  with  the  quantity  taken, 
hus,  a large  dose  of  oxalic  acid  may  kill  almost  instantly  by 
' lock ; a smaller  dose  may  still  prove  fatal  by  acting  on  the  heart  ; 

‘ yet  smaller  dose  affects  chiefly  the  spinal  cord ; and  a more 
nmute  dose  still,  the  brain.  Again,  small  repeated  doses  will 
evelope  other  symptoms  than  a single  large  dose.  Of  the  whole 
assof  narcotico-acrid  poisons,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  in  large 
uses  they  act  chiefly  on  the  nervous  system,  in  smaller  doses  on 
»e  alimentary  canal. 

* ‘Treatise  on  Poisons,’  p.  7. 
t Medical  Jurisprudence,’  6th  edition,  p.  160. 

+ ‘ Physiological  Researches,'  p.  ijy. 
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Form. — Under  this  head  will  have  to  be  considered — a.  Slate 
of  Aggregation,  b.  Chemical  Combination,  c.  Mixture. 

a.  State  of  Aggregation. — Solution  increases  the  activity  of 
poisons,  both  by  promoting  absorption  and  by  applying  them  to 
a larger  surface.  Soluble  poisons,  therefore,  are  the  most  active, 
soluble  salts  more  active  than  their  less  soluble  bases,  and  volatile 
poisons  act  with  great  energy  on  the  lungs  and  skin. 

b.  Chemical  combination. — Such  poisons  as  the  mineral  acids 
and  the  alkalis  lose  their  active  properties  when  neutralized ; 
and,  as  a rule,  the  salt  resulting  from  the  union  of  acid  and  base 
is  more  or  less  active  as  it  is  more  or  less  soluble.  Acid  poisons 
in  combining  with  hoses,  or  basic  poisons  combining  with  acids, 
conform  to  the  same  rule,  and  the  resulting  compounds,  if  soluble, 
retain  the  specific  characters  of  their  active  ingredient.  Thus,  all 
the  soluble  salts  of  morphia  have  the  siime  action  ; and  the  same 
is  true  of  all  the  soluble  compounds  of  oxalic  acid.  When  two 
poisonous  substances  combine  (as  arsenious  acid  with  copper,  or 
prussic  acid  with  mercury  or  silver),  the  resulting  compound  may 
give  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  the  more  active,  to  the  mixed  effects 
of  the  two,  or  to  symptoms  peculiar  to  itself.  Lastly,  some 
poisons  insoluble  in  water,  as  arsenite  of  copper,  aiid  carbonate  of 
lead  or  baryta,  may  be  rendered  soluble  and  active  by  the  acid 
juices  of  the  stomach,  or  by  the  secretions  of  the  skin.^ 

c.  Mixture.— AW  admixtures  which  render  a poison  more 

soluble  make  it  more  active ; all  others  have  a contrary  effect. 
Thus,  acids  increase  the  activity  of  opium,  and  of  the  salts  of 
copper,  and  water  of  arsenic ; but  oily,  mucilaginous,  albuminous,  ■ 
and  starchy  liquids  retard  the  action  of  poisons  by  protecting  i 
the  coats  of  the  stomach,  by  involving  the  poison,  if  in  sub.stance 
or  powder,  or  even  by  acting  as  antidotes.  Hence  the  frequent 
escape  of  those  who  have  taken  large  doses  of  arsenic  or  corrosive 
sublimate  with,  or  directly  after  food.  Much  also  depends  on 
the  character  of  the  food.  Thus,  arsenic  in  a solid  dumpling 
would  act  much  more  slowly  than  in  porridge,  and  in  porridge 
than  in  liquids  in  common  use;  and  strychnia  in  a pill  more 
slowly  than  in  a mixture.  We  avail  ourselves  of  the  protective 
effect  of  thick  liquids  in  the  treatment  of  cases  of  poisoning,  and 
we  give  substances  that  have  little  power  as  antidotes,  because 
they  have  the  property  of  withdrawing  and  holding  in  suspension 
certain  poisons.  Powdered  charcoal  is  the  best  example  of  tms 
class  ; and  magnesia  and  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  owe  their  repu  e, 
as  antidotes  to  arsenic,  chiefly  to  this  property.  t nf  a 

2.  Fart  to  which  the  Foison  is  applied.— The  effect  o 
poison  on  different  parts  of  the  body  is  directly  as  their  a soi 
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lug  power.  Thus,  poisons  act  most  promptly  when  inserted  into 
a wound;  the  serous  surfaces  hold  the  next  place;  then  the 
stomach ; then  the  unbroken  skin.  Injection  into  a vein  insures 
the  quickest  action  ; but  volatile  poisons  introduced  into  the 
lungs  act  nearly  as  promptly.  The  effect  of  the  corrosive  poisons 
and  stronger  irritants  is  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the 

snPP,]  S’  Thus,  the  mineral  acids  prove 

speedily  fatal  when  they  attack  the  windpipe ; less  speedily  when 
they  act  on  the  gullet  and  stomach,  and  they  must  destroy  a 
arge  surface  of  the  skin  in  order  to  kill  quickly.  Many  aniiLl 
poisons,  such  as  those  of  the  viper  or  mad  dog,  and  also  cur^Sf 
introduced  into  the  system  in  a minute  quantity  by  cutaneous 
puncture,  kiU  very  quickly,  though  the  same  quantitv,  and  even 
‘ laiger  dose,  may  be  swallowed  with  impunity." 

^iis  remarkable  fact  can  now  be  physiologically  explained  A 
j^erfa, in  quantity  of  the  poison  must  be  present  in  the  circulation 
before  i can  manifest  its  effects;  and  if  the  excretion  isTactSe 
as  the  absorption,  no  effect  is  produced.  The  poison  curara  is 
„ot  rid  of  by  the  excretory  organs  as  quickly  as  it  is  absorbed 
rom  the  stomach.  But  if  the  excretion  of  urine  is  prevented  bv 
hgature  of  the  renal  artery,  the  introduction  of  thf^n  !n^i 

to^vpvpT"^  symptoms  just  as  certainly  as  if  it  were 

conveyed  into  the  circulation  by  a wound. 

Ibe  tn?dtS'”f  Under  this  head  will  have  to 

^Icohol  causing  disease  of  the  lungs,  liver  kidnevs  and  h 

[f  lead  L hi  1 "PP®"^*’’  the  carbonate 

I lead,  to  be  more  dangerous  the  longer  they  are  used  dl 

\J':  /dwsyncras^.~l!ndcr  this  term  are  included  pppI  ■ 

.f  c„..Uuti„„,  of  ,Uio. 
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relation  between  the  two  processes  of  absorption  and  excretion ; 
w'hile  others  cannot  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Idiosyncrasy 
may  show  itself  in  two  ways— 1.  By  difference  of  susceptibility 
without  difference  of  action.  Thus,  a few  grains  of  mercury  shall 
salivate  one  man,  but  as  many  drachms  or  ounces  shall  not  affect 
another.  2.  By  exceptional  action  ; as  when  Epsom  salts  act  like 
opium,  and  opium  has  a purgative  effect ; and  a simple  article 
of  diet,  certain  kinds  of  meat,  even  mutton  itself,  fish,  fruit;  and 
vegetables,  prove  poisons  to  a few  individuals. 

c.  Disease. — This,  as  a rule,  renders  the  body  less  susceptible. 
Thus,  patients  reduced  to  extreme  weakness  by  fever,  are  scarcely 
affected  by  stimulants  which  would  overpower  the  strong.  In 
continued  and  yellow  fever  there  is  great  tolerance  of  mercury, 
but  in  paralytic  affections  and  anaemic  states,  an^  opposite  con- 
dition ; in  anaemia,  large  doses  of  steel  are  readily  borne ; and 
in  severe  dysentery,  cholera,  and  haemorrhage,  large  quantities 
of  opium ; in  severe  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  all  reme- 
dies, but  especially  narcotics,  may  be  given  in  greatly  increased, 
doses.  Delirium  tremens  may  be  safely  and  successfully  treated 
by  half-ounce  doses  of  tincture  of  digitalis,  and  one  form  of 
mania  by  repeated  doses  of  two  scruples  of  opium.  Poisons 
which  give  rise  to  symptoms  similar  to  those  actually  existing, 
form  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Thus,  the  irritants  would  increase, 
crastritis,  diarrhoea,  or  dysentery ; and  the  narcotics  exasperate  a 
determination  of  blood  to  the  brain,  or  an  attack  of  uraiinia. 

d.  Sleep. — In  this  state  all  the  functions  are  languid,  and  the 
body  less  alive  to  the  action  of  medicines  and  poisons.  This  is 
true  of  sleep  artificially  induced;  hence  narcotics  given  vvith  or 
before  other  poisons,  weaken  or  counteract  their  effects.  Opium, 
for  example,  when  given  with  arsenic,  not  only  masks  the  symptomsi 
proper  to  that  poison,  but  appears  to  retard  its  operation. 

4.  Classification  of  Poisons.— principles  of  classification 
commend  themselves  as  logical  and  useful.  The 
poisons  according  to  their  source,  the  other  to  tl»eir  ^om 
When  the  first  is  adopted,  poisons  are  arranged  as  “ , 

and  organic;  or  as  mineral,  vegetable,  and  miimal;  when  the  j 
second,*^they  are  grouped  also  in  three  classes— irritants,  narco  i ^ . 
Tnd  n^rcotL-irrltants.  To  the  fii-st  cl-'fi-tion  i nia^^ 
obiected  that  though  most  poisons  from  the  mineral  and  am 
kingdoms  are  irritants,  those  from  the  vegetable  , 

prise,  in  addition  to  irritants,  several  poisons  which,  unde 

Liiigenient,  must  be  distributed  “any  group  . On  ^ 
other  hand,  a classification  based  on  mode  the  ! 

convenience  of  separating  poisons  which,  being  , 
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same  kingdom  of  Nature,  present  analogies  of  chemical  composition 
that  render  their  juxtaposition  extremely  convenient. 

: By  no  possible  classification,  then,  can  we  reconcile  the  conflict- 
ing requirements  of  physiology  and  natural  history,  or  attain  the 
highest  scientific  accuracy.  But  those  who  see  in  classification 
rather  an  instrument  of  convenience  than  an  expression  of  abstract 
truth,  will  acquiesce  in  any  grouping  which  brings  into  contact 
those  objects  that  are  best  studied  when  they  precede  or  follow 
3ach  other,  and  concerning  which,  when  so  placed,  certain  general 
principles  can  be  laid  down. 

Podei  e s division  into  irritants,  narcotics,  narcotico-acrids,  and 
•eptics,  rests  on  a physiological  basis,  as  does  also  that  which  ex- 
ludes  the  last,  and  retains  the  other  three.  But  the  best  toxi- 
iologists  have  grown  dissatisfied  with  the  third  group  of  nar- 
otico-acrkls,  and  have  tried  to  construct  a classification  on 
he  saine  basis.  The  most  ambitious,  but  least  successful,  at- 
empt,  IS  that  of  Tardieu  ; that  of  Casper  is  scarcely  an  improve- 
aent : that  of  Dr.  Taylor  is  less  open  to  objection.*  After 
xamining  these  schemes,  and  the  juxtapositions  to  which  they 
■ive  rise,  we  prefer  a compromise  between  tbe  claims  of  pbysio- 
igy  and  natural  history.  We  first  divide  poisons  into  inorganic 
nd  organic,  and  then  distribute  them  into  sub-classes  : the  in- 
rganic  into  corrosives  and  irritants  ; the  organic  into  irritants, 
Ud  such  as  affect  the  train,  spinal  cord,  heart,  and  lungs 
ispectively  : The  intestinal  irritation  which  marks  the  action 

so  many  organic  poisons,  and  justifies  the  use  of  the  term  nar- 
nico-acnd,  will  he  considered  as  subordinate  to  their  effect  on 
•e  nervous  centres,  heart,  and  lungs.  The  classification,  as  far  as 
IS  necessary  to  explain  it  here,  will  therefore  be  as  follows 

l.Inoreanic  on  • f , 

° C Irritant.  2.  Organic.  ■ i.  Aftecting  the  brain;  spinal 

\ cord;  heart;  or  lungs. 


Ne"rm!hLf„':,T^°^^  Hyposthenisaiits.  3.  Stiipefiants.  4.  Narcotiques. 
ce  hTperainiia  3 ' ?•  2.Poisons\vhiehpro- 

irasi^r  5 poisons.  4.  Poisons  which  produce 

ishedM  eerPhr^r  . !•  Irritants.  2.  Neurotics  distil.- 

lias  cerebral,  spinal,  and cerebro-spinal  (Taylor). 


E 


CHAPTER  IT. 

EVIDENCE  OE  POISONING. 

Among  the  cli’curnstances  which  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  some 
poison  had  been  taken,  are  the  Symptoms,  the  post-mortem  ap- 
pearances; experiments  on  animals;  chemical  analysis;  ana- 
conduct  of  suspected  persons. 

1.  Symptoms.— In  most  cases  of  poisoning  the  symptoms  ap- 1 
pear  suddenly,  in  a person  in  good  health,  soon  after  taking  food  i 
drink,  or  medicine ; and  in  most  fatal  cases,  death  happens  m s t 

few  minutes,  hours,  or  days.  J' 

The  sudden  appearance  of  the  symptoms  affords  a presumptioa_ 
in  favour  of  poisoning;  for,  in  full  doses,  poisons  act  prompt  y , 
On  the  other  hand,  when  given  in  small  and  repeated  doses,  tin  . 
symptoms  may  develop  themselves  gradually.  But  many  diseased , 
of  the  vital  organs-brain,  heart,  and  lungs-pertoration  of  tin 
stomach  or  intestines,  and  severe  epidemic  maladies,  such  a ^ 
plague,  cholera,  yellow  fever,  continued  fever  the  febnle  exan 
themata,  small-pox,  scarlatina,  and  measles,  set  in  suddenly  uitl  ^ 

severe  and  well-marked  symptoms.  , 

The  occurrence  of  the  symptoms  in  a person  in  good  health 
also  affords  a presumption  of  poisoning ; but  as 
diseases  suddenly  attack  healthy  persons,  and  many  sudden  death  ^ 
„r,”rolher.  Lmmgly  i-ude  l.»Uh  too  ,o„cl,  motj-l 

1,0  Inid  on  this  sign.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  tha  t 
poisons  are  sometimes  given  to  the  sick,  and  that  after  the  bea  tl  ^ 
has  been  slowly  undermined  by  repeated  doses  ot  some  ess  actn  ^ 
lubstance,suc/as  tartar- emetic,  death  has  been  suddenly  broughf 
about  by  such  deadly  poisons  as  morphia,  stryclmia,  or  verat  . 
Witness\he  French  case  of  Castaign,  and  the  English  cas 

or  medi!L,  affords  a stronger  ^ E 

the  more  active  poisons  act  very  quick  y.  f j 

lected  that  vomiting  and  pri  i 

set  in  after  a wholesome  meal;  that  atull  mea  gtoinacl  i. 

cursor  of  apoplexy;  that  rupture  of  he  coats  ot^the^^J^o^  ^ 
softened  by  previous  disease,  natuiallj  P 
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organ  is  distended  with  food ; that  English  cholera  may  be  caused 
by  unnpe  frmts  putrid  meat,  or  other  unwholesome  in<.esta  • 
and  that  a large  draught  of  cold  water  swallowed  while  the'" body 
IS  heated,  may  cause  instant  death.  ^ 

The  presumption  afforded  by  the  symptoms  occurring  soon 
after  a meal  is  greatly  strengthened  when  other  persons  partak- 
mg  of  the  same  meal  are  similarly  affected  : but  too  mtmh  im- 
portance should  not  be  attached  to  the  absence  of  such  effects  in 
others;  for  the  person  m whom  the  symptoms  hare  shown  them- 
selves may  have_  partaken  of  some  dish,  or  part  of  a dish,  or  of 
some  wine  or  drink,  which  the  others  had  not  tasted 
rhe  attack  of  several  persons  by  similar  severe  symptoms  soon 
ifter  a meal  of  which  all  have  partaken,  affords  the  ^trLgest  pos- 
ible  presumption  of  poisoning  either  by  the  food  itse!f,  or^by 
ome  accidental  or  intentional  admixture.*  If  the  symptoms  are 
hose  of  simple  irritant  poisoning,  we  cannot  determine  by  the 
jmptoms  alone  which  of  these  alternatives  is  the  true  one  but 
hey  may  be  so  characteristic  as  not  only  to  prove  the  adminis 
ratmn  of  a poison,  but  to  indicate  the  very  pLon  itself 
The  simultaneous  fatal  attack  of  several  persons  in  the  same 
lace,  or  on  the  same  mission,  in  the  absence  of  proof  that  they 

a*l«onT  also  fiirnis^i  a strono-  pre- 

mption  of  poisoning.  Thus,  the  death  in  one  ni^ht  of  four  of 

eight  peers  selected  to  represent  the  Scottish  nation  at  tlie 
[iptmls  of  Queen  Mary  with  the  Dauphin  of  P arc  in  5 s 

Earl  of  Cassihs  at  Dieppe),  certainly  justified  the  suspicion  of 
isoning,  for  which  the  refusal  of  the  Scottish  deputies  to  erant 
crown  matrimonial  to  the  bridegroom  had  furnished  a motive 
giving  great  offence  to  the  French  Court. f ' ^ 

successfully  rebutted  by  the 

Fore  the  commencement  of  an  illness  attributed  to  a quickly 

^ g poison.  1 he  inference  would  be  somewhat  weakened  if 
ep  had  occurred  in  the  interval.  "WKenea  it 


ifSSir.SSi|S^ 

ivere  soon  taken  daneerouslv  ill  ^ Portook 

Tii,"SS 

; oped  ttemselves,  eonlirmed  the  inferenee  drawn  froni‘n«e“ptioS 
t Sharp’s  ‘ Peerage  ’—Marquis  of  Ailsa. 
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The  rapid  cowse  of  the  symptoms  toioards  a fatal  termination  j 
affords  but  a weak  presumption  of  poisoning ; for  many  cases  of  j 
poisoning  end  fatally  after  a considerable  interval,  and  many  acute  | 
diseases  run  a very  quick  course.  : 

All  the  characters  now  mentioned  are,  therefore,  to  be  received 
with  caution,  and  carefully  weighed.  The  joint  occurrence  of  two 
or  more  of  them  would  afford  a strong  presumption ; and  the 
coincidence  of  all,  though  not  decisive,  would  justify  a very  strong 
suspicion.  Thus,  if  a person  in  perfect  health,  soon  after  taking 
food  were  attacked  with  severe  and  continued  vomiting  and  • 
purging,  and  died  within  twenty-four  hours,  a strong  suspicion  j 
would  naturally  arise  that  the  food  had  contained  some  poisonou9i| 
substance ; and  the  suspicion  would  be  greatly  strengthened  if  | 
other  persons  who  had  partaken  of  the  same  food  were  similarly 
affected.  The  food  itself  might  have  had  poisonous  properties  oi 
the  poison  might  have  been  added  to  it ; but  the  probability  o. 
poisoning  in  one  of  these  two  ways  is  very  strong  ; and  the  m- 
Lence  would  be  almost  irresistible  if  it  could  be  shown  that  tin 
person  affected  had  never  suffered  in  the  same  way  before,  am 
that  neither  English  nor  Asiatic  cholera  prevailed  at  the  time. 

2 Post-mortem  Appearances. — There  are  certain  poisons  am 
classes  of  poisons  which  leave  in  the  dead  body  unmistakab 

. n a o; H c shain  and  corrode  the  part 


/\P  fliair  nphinn. 


of  the  stomach,  or 


_„1 — ..A  rtannoit.  nf  fi nel v-dividcd  mercury 


by  its  albuminous  contents,  leaves  a slat, 
inelv-divided  mercury  ; and  arsenious  acid  i 
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to  the  action  of  the  narcotics  and  narcotico-acrids,  and  to  manv 
cerebral  diseases  and  disorders.  ^ 

Great  importance  naturally  attaches  to  the  negative  evidence 
from  post-mortem  appearances;  such  as  the  absence  of  corrosion 
mallepd  cases  of  poisoning  by  corrosives,  and  of  inflammation 
after  the  alleged  administration  of  an  irritant  or  narcotico-irritant 
poison.  The  absence  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  in  a case  of 
imported  narcotic  poisoning,  would  afford  a lower  presumption 
The  aosence  of  characteristic  post-mortem  appearances  might 
also  become  important  in  the  very  inprobable  event  of  poifon 
being  introduced  into  the  body  after  death,  with  a view  to  incuT 
pate  an  innocent  person. 

Formerlyundue  importancewas  attached  to  the  unusual  blackness 
3r  hvidity  of  the  skin,  and  to  the  early  occurrence  of  putrefac 
-ion  as  evidence  of  poisoning.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
,hat  these  appearances  are  more  common  after  death  by  poison 
ban  after  other  forms  of  sudden  or  speedy  death  ; and  it  is  now 

mineral  poisons— for  instance 
seniousacid,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  chloride  of  zinc-preseTve 

be  parts  with  which  they  come  in  contact 

vPn  “ appearances  similar  to  those  produced  by  poison 

ven  though  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  the  poison  Zlf 
, M *^at  death  had  been  caused  by  poison  ■ for  it 

?othL\  its  fataf  action.  On 

P ther  hand,  a dead  body  may  bear  marks  of  severe  external 

y a presumption  in  a larger  number ; but  even  when  incon 
enrps™  *^ey  may  strengthen,  by  their  presence 

bv  thp“^*l° “ symptoms,  or  from  moral  evidence  ■ 

3 ^ invalidate  a charge  prompted  by  malice 

-Experiments  on  These  are  verv  valnaWn  L fV 

P on  of  poisons.  Experiments,  confirmed  by  happv  accidpnf 

Lted/  as  the  poisoned  person,  or  have  eaten  the  matters 
■!«  ^ stomach),  have  shown  that  the  dog  and  cat  as 

}nan,  a^  St  they^die'^  -tf  ^“*al 

n n 2 
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this  source  must  be  admitted  to  be  conclusive.  But  even  m the 
absence  of  any  previous  experience  of  ^e 

healthy  living  creature,  its  death  soon  after  the  admimstratmn  of 
a poison  which  is  believed  to  have  proved  fatal  to  a man,  affords 
the  strongest  evidence  in  favour  of  his  having  been  poisoned, 
even  without  taking  into  account  the  character  ' 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the  animal  neither  suffer  nor  die,  the 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  harmlessness  of  the  substance  under 
trial  is  very  strong.  When  the  substance  supposed  to  contain 
poison  is  so^abundant  that  it  can  be  given  to  different  ^ 

when  the  matters  rejected  from  the  stomach  happen  to  be  eaten 
by  them,  the  death  of  all  the  animals  affords  undoubted  proof 

"^rJarel'sesof  poisoning  of  animals  by  arsenic  or  strychnia 
good  evidence  has  been  afforded  by  the  fatal  effect  on  other 

:hi1tii3.1s  of  G&itinff  tibsir  fiGsb»  ... 

The  value  of  the  evidence  from  experiments  on  animals  is 
affected  by  certain  considerations  arising  out  of  the  tliscrepant 
S^cts  of  the  same  poison  on  different  living  creatures.  It  h^ 
bln  ascertained  beyld  all  doubt,  that  there  is  at  le^t  one  i^ 
that  can  feed  and  flourish  on  strychnia ; and  nearly  half  a centu  ) 
of  Berlin,  fed  a rabbit  exclusively  for  no  e^  thaa 
eight  days  on  the  leaves  of  belladonna,  hyoscyamus,  mid  stramo- 
nium aJd  though  he  found  that  the  poisonous  princip  es  ha 
been ’taken  up  Into  the  animal’s  body,  the  animal  at  the  enc 
5The  time  Ls  as  healthy  as  at  the  begb^b^g;  there  was^. 

even  any  dilatation  of  the  pupi . • fni't  to  th( 

addressed  to  the  Times  in  August,  1865,  applies  tb-  fact  to  to 

b-en  we/.—  .b.l 

Xenopbon.  tbe  army  suffered  as  tbe  flesh, 

leeled  f.-em  tbe  ...le.  peut.M.  Tb^"-^“g„„t,,  1. 

cattle  browsing  on  some  of  t - g t 

proved  poisonous  ; as  has  the  flesl  , ^sauts  that  had  fed 

rhododendron  chrysanthemum,  that  of  pheasants 
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the  buds  and  shoots  of  the  calmia  latifolia,  and  that  of  partridges 
that  had  partaken  of  certain  berries  during  the  Canadian  winter 
and  had  been  imported  into  this  country  packed  in  ice;  and  as 
ately  as  September,  1862,  Mr.  F.  Taylor,  of  Eomsey,  reported 
two  cases  of  great  severity  from  eating  the  Canadian  partridge 
and  the  case  of  a cat  sickened  and  paralysed  by  the  same  cause. 

borne  time  since,  several  persons  near  Toulouse  were  poisoned  by 

myr^folhf*'^^*  * fattened  on  the  leaves  and  shoots  of  coriarfa 

It  may  be  safely  conceded,  therefore,  that  certain  poisons 
belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  may  be  consumed  with  im- 

mammals,  and  yet  the  honey  col- 

inimals%^^^"’  and  flesh  of 

mmals,  if  consumed  by  human  beings,  may  occasion  distinct 

langerous,  and  even  fatal,  symptoms  of  poisoning. 

lo  the  evidence  drawn  from  experiments  on  animals  with 

natters  rejected  from  the  human  stomach,  or  collected  from  the 

uimal  secietions  may  be  so  vitiated  as  themselves  to  prove 
oisonous,  and  the  objection  has  been  enforced  by  a well-known 

i™  0 a IT?  T fT"  »itli  W and 

veyo  a cock  caused  convulsions  and  death  in  a few  minutes 

a eject  Mowed  in  t„„  pigeon.  i„„„„l.ted  witil  a! 

e.n  1 “Peeimfote  with  the  bile  of  a dmased 

iected  frni  L ‘‘PP^’^^tion  to  cases  in  which  food 

1 oted  from  a healthy  stomach  has  proved  poisonous  to  animals 

Timr^Slf  that  the  negative  result  of  ex- 

ere  after  r "^J^^^ted  from  the  stomach,  or  found 

Tr,  conclusive  against  poisoning  for  the 

;2»e  .nb.tance  n.a,h.,e  been  evnpoeated!  deo„n."p'„sT,  fb! 
Wn,  or  previously  rejected.  ^ 

When  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
ould'^br^lf^  animals,  such  as  ratf  or  mice 

X fortvnT-  or  the  frog,  as  particularly 

ychni/  if  ,“'"“te  quantities  of  such  poisons  as 

ste-purpos:  T^  b ‘‘Pp'-^e  to 

;h  activP^mp^v  hypodermic  method  of  administerin- 

PTfo  medicines  as  morphia  and  conia  will  evidentlv  admit 

subsi:n:2,"a:t”o^ 

tdata  have  been  collected  by  well-devised  experiments.f 


Or  TnVin  Tj  1 • Times  and  Gaz.’ Sept  13  18G2 

■9J  • Harley  3 Gulstonian  lectures  given  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
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The  necessity  of  experiments  on  animals  is  now  largely  super- 
seded by  chemical  analysis;  but  as  the  tests  for  some  of  the 
vegetable  poisons  are  uncertain,  such  experiments,  performed 
with  care,  are  valuable,  and  have  been  admitted  as  evidence. 

When  experiments  on  animals  are  resorted  to,  in  order  to  illus- 
trate the  mode  of  operation  of  poisons,  or  to  determine^  some  im- 
portant question,  such  as  the  shortest  time  within  which  a dose 
of  prussic  acid  may  prove  fatal,  or  the  possible  absence  of  maiks 
of  inflammation  in  the  stomach  after  poisoning  by  some  irritant 
such  as  corrosive  sublimate,  choice  should  be  made  of  the  dog,  as 
the  animal  of  which  we  have  the  largest  experience. 

4.  Chemical  Analysis. — This  form  of  evidence,  though  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  when  the  symptoms,  post-mortem  appearances, 
and  circumstantial  evidence  confirm  each  other,  or  even  w^en 
two  of  the  three  coincide,  is  always  of  the  first  importance.  The 
poison  may  be  discovered  in  the  living  person  by  tests  applied  to 
the  urine,  to  the  blood  abstracted  by  bleeding,  cupping,  or  leeches, 
or  to  the  serum  of  a blistered  surface  ; or  it  may  be  detected  m 
tbe  dead  body  in  the  blood,  flesh,  viscera,  and  secretions.  In 
either  case  the  discovery  of  a poison  afi'ords  conclusive  evidence  ot 

its  administration.  . . i r n 

When  we  are  dealing  with  substances  rejected  from  the 
stomach  or  voided  by  the  bowels,  with  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  after  death,  or  with  food  or  medicine  ot 
which  the  sufferer  has  partaken,  the  evidence  is  obviously  less  con- 
clusive, for  objections  may  be  raised  on  each  of  the  three  supposl-^ 
tions,  that  poison  is  detected,  that  it  is  not  detected,  or  that  it  is 
found  in  very  small  quantity. 

When  a poison  is  found,  in  the  matters  discharged  during  lire, 
or  left  in  the  alimentary  canal  after  death,  or  in  food  or  medi-.i 
cine  it  may  be  objected  that  it  might  have  been  accidentall) 
mixed  with  it,  or  tVaudulently,  in  order  to  inculpate  an  innoMii 
party ; in  which  case  the  evidence  must  be  supported  by  proo 

that  this  could  not  have  happened.  _ sub- 

But  when  a poison  is  not  found  in  any  of  ® 

mitted  to  analysis,  it  does  not  follow  that  none  has  been  take 
for,  in  the  case  of  a meal  actually  containing  poison,  fo  ki«e 
by  svraptoms  of  poisoning,  the  articles  submitted  to 
not  “contain  the  poison,  though  some  other  j , 

may.  The  poison  may  even  be  so  unequally  distributed  t 
a single  dish  that  the  part  examined  may  not  contain  , g 

» By  the  ‘ Cruelty  to  Animals  Aet,’  1876.  ff  he"Kidd*^thin! 

is  empowered  to  (rrant  a license  for  such  experiments  il  ne 

them  desirable  in  a crimmal  ease. 
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other  parts  of  it  do.  The  poison  may  be  in  the  gravy,  and  not 
in  the  meat,  or  it  may  have  been  sprinkled  only  on  the  outside 
of  the  joint.  Again,  we  may  fail  to  detect  poison  in  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  because  it  had  been  rejected,  or 
evacuated,  absorbed,  decomposed,  or  evaporated;  or  because  it 
belongs  to  that  large  class  of  vegetable  poisons  which  we  have  not 
yet  found  the  means  of  discovering  with  certainty.  Poisons  are 
most  likely  to  be  rejected  or  evacuated  when  they  belong  to  the 
class  of  irritants,  absorbed  when  they  are  in  a fluid  state  or  soluble, 
decomposed  when  they  belong  to  the  animal  or  vegetable  king- 
dom. Poisons  which  are  insoluble,  or  sparingly  soluble,  such  as 
irsenic,  may  often  be  detected  in  the  stomach,  and  sometimes  in 
the  intestines,  after  repeated  vomiting  and  purging,  being  glued 
:o  the  mucous  coat  by  the  tenacious  products  of  inflammation. 

When  the  examination  of  the  body  is  delayed,  and  in  cases  of 
lisinterment,  we  may  fail  to  discover  a poison  which  was  in  the 
3ody  at  the  time  of  death,  from  its  having  exuded  through  the 
extures,  evaporated,  or  been  decomposed.  This  observation  does 
lot  apply  to  mineral  poisons ; for  though  subject  to  change  by 
he  decay  of  the  textures,  they  are  transformed,  not  destroyed. 
Ihus,  arsenious  acid  may  be  converted  into  the  yellow  sulphide; 
nd  corrosive  sublimate  may  be  changed  into  the  black  sulphide 
f mercury,  or  to  calomel,  by  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane, 
r it  may  deposit  finely  divided  mercury.  Among  animal  poisons, 
antharides,  and,  among  vegetable  poisons,  strychnia,  may  be  men- 
oned  as  undergoing  little  or  no  change  from  the  decay  of  the 
xtures. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  malicious  or  mistaken  im- 
utations  of  poisoning  may  be  shown  to  be  unfounded  by  the  non- 
iscovery  of  poison  in  the  matters  alleged  to  contain  it. 

When  poison  is  found  in  very  small  quantity,  the  objection  is 
ire  to  be  advanced  that  it  was  not  enough  fci  account  for  death  ; 
at  to  this  the  reply  is  obvious  that  the  quantity  found  must 
peds  fall  short  of  that  actually  taken  : for  it  is  always  only  a part 
f the  matter  vomited  or  otherwise  expelled  from  the  body,  of  the 
Piitents  of  the  alimentary  canalafterdeath  or  of  the  blood,  tissues, 

viscera  of  the  body,  which  is  submitted  to  analysis  ; and  that 
Pe  quantity  found  in  the  stomach  is  only  the  surplus  of  what 
fay  have  been  sutficient  to  cause  death  by  absorption.  The  dis- 
j>very,  therefore,  of  a quantity  of  poison  insufficient  to  destroy 
pe,  is  scarcely  even  a presumption  that  the  substance  was  not 
pministered  in  a poisonous  dose ; though  it  is  consistent  with 
pie  supposition  that  it  had  been  given  as  a medicine. 

hut  the  value  of  chemical  analysis  as  evidence  of  poisoning,  is 
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not  limited  to  the  discovery  of  a poison  by  a single  analysis  ; for 
by  comparing  one  analysis  with  another,  important  light  may  be 
thrown  on  tlie  mode  of  administration,  and  the  innocence  or  guilt 
of  a suspected  or  accused  j)arty.  A bowl  of  porridge  eaten  at 
breakfast  by  a female  believed  to  have  died  jwisoned,  was  found 
to  contain  arsenic.  The  chemical  analysis  showed  that  the  |xiiacm 
was  not  mixed  with  the  store  of  meal,  hut  only  «ith  the  [jart 
used  in  making  the  porridge ; and  as  other  circumstances  justi- 
tied  the  inference  that  the  poison  had  been  mixed  with  the  meal 
in  the  morning  before  any  stranger  entered  the  house,  the  husband 
(the  only  other  inmate)  was  convicted  of  the  murder.  In  a case 
of  an  opposite  kind,  arsenic  was  found  mixed  with  a large  mass  of 
dour,  as  well  as  with  the  part  used  in  making  bread.  It  was 
accordingly  inferred  that  the  flour  had  been  ground  from  wheat 
intended  for  seed,  mixed  with  arsenic  to  destroy  insects,  and  sent, 
in  mistake,  to  the  mill.* 

In  several  cases  of  poisoning  by  corrosive  acids,  the  clothes  of 
the  suspected  murderer  have  been  stained  in  the  same  way  as  the 
clothes  and  body  of  his  victim. 

The  cases  just  referred  to  are  examples  of  qualitatite  analyas. 
The  value  which  may  sometimes  attach  to  quaniitaiive  analysis  is 
shown  by  the  two  cases  which  follow. 

Mr  Hodgson,  a surgeon,  was  tried  at  Durham  in  1824,  for 
attempting  to  poison  bis  wife.  He  had  substituted  corrosive  sub- 
limate for  calomel  in  opium  pills,  prescribed  by  her  physician,  but 
this  he  said,  was  a mistake  committed  while  he  was  intoxicated. 
It  was  also  proved  to  have  been  containeil  in  a laudanum  draugbt, 
ordered  by  her  physician  ; but  this,  too,  as  he  alleged,  was  an 
injection  of  corrosive  sublimate  previously  pn-pared  for  a sailor 
but  which  he  had  taken  for  a water-bottle.  But  on  submitting 
the  draught  and  the  injection  to  chemii-al  analysis,  the  formw 
was  found  to  contain  fourteen  grains,  while  the  latter  contained 
only  five  grains  to  the  ounce.f 

Samuel  Whulley  was  indicted  at  York  .Spring  Assizes,  in  1821. 
for  administering  arsenic  to  Martha  King,  pregnant  by  him.  But 
of  the  tarts  in  wliich  the  arsenic  was  alleged  to  have  been  admin- 
istered, the  portions  eaten  could  not  have  contained  more  Uian 
ten  grains,  while  the  matters  alleged  to  have  Iwn  vomited,  con- 
tained, even  after  repeated  vomiting,  fifteen  grains. 

6.  Conduct  of  Sunpecled  Orcat  imiwrfanoe  is  v.tv 

properly  attached,  in  trials  for  poisoning,  to  the  conduct  of  ttif 

• Coses  quoted  from  Alison  and  Uamiel,  t.y  Chrlslison.  ' On  ' 

**  t**i'or  n flill  report  of  this  interesting  case,  see  the  ' Kdin.  Med.  and  Furg. 
Juuruol,’  voi.  xxil.  p.  438. 
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-isoner,  before,  during,  and  after  the  illness  of  the  deceased, 
e is  often  proved,  without  adequate  motive,  to  have  made  a 
udy  of  poisons  and  their  properties,  and  to  have  purchased  them 
ider  false  pretences  j to  have  compounded  medicine,  or  pre- 
ired  food  for  the  deceased ; to  have  sought  opportunities  of 
luainistering  them ; to  have  made  himself  the  sole  attendant  on 
le  deceased  ; to  have  kept  near  relatives,  and  other  inconvenient 
itnesses  at  a distance ; to  have  placed  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
itaining  proper  medical  assistance;  to  have  made  hurried  arrange- 
ents  for  the  funeral ; to  have  opposed  the  examination  of  the 
)dy ; to  have  hastily  disposed  of  matters  which  might  have 
!cn  examined ; to  have  tampered  with  the  matters  reserved  foi’ 
lalysis.  Such  acts  as  these,  some  of  which  are  likely  to  fall  under 
e notice  of  a medical  attendant,  will  have  to  be  carefully  weighed 
' the  jury,  together  with  such  other  items  of  general  or  circum- 
intial  evidence  as  point  to  the  existence  of  an  obvious  motive  or  in- 
icement  to  the  crime,  or  indicate  the  previous  state  of  mind  of 
e deceased,  as  affording  a probability,  or  the  reverse  of  suicide. 
6.  Symptoms  and  Post-mortem  Appearances  proper  to  the 
fwent  Classes  of  Poisons. — The  foregoing  observations  will  be 
derstood  to  apply  to  poisons  in  general.  The  symptoms  and 
st-mortem  appearances  proper  to  the  principal  classes  of  poisons 
now  be  described,  both  as  giving  completeness  to  the  present 
apter,  and  as  supplying  information  applicable  to  the  special 
isons  both  of  the  inorganic  and  organic  divisions.  There  are 

0 classes  of  poisons  which  present  both  symptoms  and  post- 
Ttem  appearances  of  a well-defined  character— the  corrosives 

1 the  irritants— and  a third  class,  divided  into  important  sub- 
5ses,  according  as  they  affect  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord,  the 
irt,  or  the  lungs,  in  which  the  symptoms  are  well  marked,  but 

post-mortem  appearances  less  constant,  the  alimentary  canal 
eg  subject  to  like  uncertainty  of  action  and  post-mortem 
earance.  This  third  class  formerly  comprised  the  two  dis- 
;t  uivisions  of  narcotics  and  narcotico-acrids. 
t.  Corrosives. — This  class  of  poisons  is  characterized,  as  the 
ee  implies,  by  their  destructive  action  on  the  parts  with  which 
i come  in  contact.  If  they  were  to  act  on  a large  extent  of 
cutaneous  surface,  they  would  destroy  life  as  burns  and  scalds 
e extent  and  severity.  When  swallowed,  tliey  prove  fatal 
-ne  same  destructive  action  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
n ary  canal,  or  of  the  windpipe,  the  immediate  causes  of 
r »“°<=k,  exhaustion,  perforation  of  the  stomach  or  intes- 
starvation  from  stricture  of  the  gullet,  or  extensive  destruc- 
01  tne  secreting  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  in  rare  cases 
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occurring  chiefly  in  young  children,  suflfocation  from  injury  to  the 
glottis  and  windpipe.  These  eflects  are  produced,  among  inor- 
ganic poisons,  by  the  mineral  acids  and  the  caustic  alkalies  and 
their  carbonates,  among  the  organic  poisons  by  strong  solutions 
of  oxalic  acid,  and  of  tartaric  and  citric  acids.  In  the  group  of 
inorganic  poisons  there  are  also  several  corrosive  soluble  salts 
(chlorides)  of  the  metals  mercury,  antimony,  zinc,  and  tin,  which 
combine  with  their  direct  corro.sive  action  remote  specific  effects 
in  addition  to  those  due  to  corrosion  itself. 

The  symptoms  due  to  these  poisons  are  well  marked.  They 
have  a strong  acid,  alkaline,  or  metallic  taste,  and  cause  a burning 
pain,  which  occurs  almost  simultaneously  in  the  mouth,  throat, 
gullet,  .and  stomach,  whence  it  extends  rapidly  to  the  entire 
abdomen.  This  is  soon  followed  by  vomiting,  and  after  no  long 
interval  by  purging.  The  matters  discharged  contain  blood, 
either  pure,  or  acted  on  by  the  poison.  The  epiglottis  and  upper 
part  of  the  windpipe  are  often  so  corroded  as  to  occasion  suffoca- 
tion and  speedy  death. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  are  those  of  corrosion,  mixed 
with  corrugation  from  strong  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres, 
and  followed  by  inflammation  and  its  consequences.  The  corro- 
sions may  be  confined  to  small  spots,  or  may  extend  over  a large 
surface  j may  be  limited  to  a removal  of  portions,  more  or  less  con- 
siderable, of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  gullet  and  stomach,  or 
may  destroy  all  their  coats,  so  as  to  occasion  perforations  large  or 
small,  and  the  discharge  of  considerable  portions  of  the  organs 
themselves  (as  well  as  of  casts  of  them  resulting  from  the  action 
of  the  acids  on  their  secretions)  by  vomiting  or  by  stool.  Beyond 
the  corroded  parts,  the  textures  are  acutely-inflamed,  sometimes 
gangrenous,  often  black  from  blood  extravasated  into  the  cellular 
tissue  beneath,  or  injection  of  the  vessels  with  dark  blood.  Some- 
times the  tissues  are  found  softened,  sometimes  hardened  and 
shrivelled.  These  poisons  often  produce  in  the  gullet  a peculiar 
wrinkled  and  worm-eaten  appearance,  due  to  the  contraction  of 
the  longitudinal  and  transverse  fibres,  and  the  removal  of  patches 
of  epithelium.  (See  figs.  49,  50,  and  51,  p.  415). 

As  these  effects  of  the  corrosive  poisons  may  possibly  be  mis- 
taken for  post-mortem  appearances  due  to  other  causes,  it  may 
be  well  to  point  out  more  particularly  the  characters  by  wine 
the  one  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other. 

Softening  of  the  mucous  membrane  due  to  the  corrosives  is 
attended  by  changes  of  colour  arising,  in  the  case  of  the  miiiera 
acids,  from  their  direct  action  on  the  tissues,  in 
corrosive  sublimate,  from  the  deposit  of  the  finely  divi  e mt 
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its  sulphide,  lu  the  case  of  some  other  corrosive  poisons  we 
e not  assisted  by  these  changes,  but  must  be  guided  by  the 
ate  of  the  gullet,  and  the  action  on  the  skin  and  clothes.  The 
irdened  and  crimped  state  of  the  parts  with  which  the  corrosive 
mes  in  contact  is  eminently  characteristic;  it  is  never  present 
disease.  The  black  injection  of  the  vessels  is  not  conclusive, 
r it  may  be  produced  by  the  action  of  any  acid  liquid  or  acid 
cretion  of  the  stomach  itself.  Gangrene  is  a rare  result  of 
sease,  and  the  black  infiltration  into  the  submucous  tissue  for 
liich  it  is  sometimes  mistaken  is  equally  uncommon.  Ulceraiion 
d consequent  perforation,  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  cor- 
sives,  is  to  be  distinguished,  in  the  case  of  most  of  them,  by 
aracteristic  colours ; and  this  is  true  both  of  small  ulcers  and  of 
tensive  destruction  of  the  tissues.  The  characters  of  ulcers  from 
iease  will  be  presently  described,  when  speaking  of  irritant 
isons.  That  extensive  destruction  of  the  coats  that  sometimes 
ses  from  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  after  death,  belongs  to 
s place. 

The  destructive  action  of  the  gastric  juice  after  death  was 
■merly  a subject  of  controversy  j but  the  fact  of  its  sometimes 
iing  place  has  been  placed  beyond  a doubt,  by  observations  in 
in  and  experiments  on  animals.  The  usual  seat  of  the  opening 
the  posterior  part  of  the  stomach,  but  it  varies  with  the  posi- 
n of  the  body.  The  aperture  may  be  as  small  as  a shilling 
as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand ; and  it  has  even  been  found  to 
upy  one-half  of  the  stomach.  It  may  assume  any  shape  ; its 
;es  are  fringed,  softened,  and  smeared  with  a dark  pulpy  mass; 

1 the  vessels  of  the  stomach  are  often  found  injected  with  dark 
od— a common  action,  as  already  stated,  of  acid  fluids.  The 
ghbouring  viscera  sometimes  undergo  a similar  change.  Occa- 
lally  there  is  more  than  one  aperture.  As  there  is  noinflam- 
tion  around  the  opening,  it  is  not  possible  to  confound  this 
•mortem  change  with  the  elFect  of  an  irritant  poison,  which 
lid  be  attended  by  marks  of  acute  inflammation,  and  by  cha- 
;eristic  stains  and  deposits.  When  the  gastric  juice  acts  only 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  it  gives  it  a soft 
I inous  appearance  of  a black  or  dark  brown  colour, 
erforation  of  the  intestines  is  very  rare  in  cases  of  corrosive 
oning,  and  perforation  of  the  gullet  still  less  common.  Both 
[ diseases  not  difficult  to  recognise  after  death. 

— Substances  that  inflame  the  parts  to 
r’”  they  are  applied  are  said  to  act  as  irritants  to  those  parts ; 

hose  which  produce  the  same  effect  on  the  alimentary  canal 
I a so  termed  irritants;  and,  with  the  exceptions  indicated 
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when  defining  the  term  poison,  of  hot  and  cold  water,  and  such 
articles  as  pins,  needles,  and  powdered  glass,  may  claim  ad- 
mission into  the  list  of  irritant  poisons,  if  they  prove  in  any 
instance  fatal  to  life,  or  produce  symptoms  of  great  severity. 

The  class  of  irritants  comprises  mineral,  animal,  and  vegetable 
substances  j it  contains  a greater  number  of  individual  ))oisons: 
than  all  the  remaining  classes  put  together ; and  it  also  contri- 
butes largely  to  the  list  of  cases  of  poisoning.  It  accounts  for 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  annual  deaths  from  ascertained  poisons ; 
of  which  the  great  majority  are  metallic  irritants. 

Of  this  large  class,  two  groups  admit  of  distinction  and  separa- 
tion ; one,  the  members  of  which  destroy  life  by  irritating  the 
parts  to  which  they  are  applied ; the  other,  by  adding  to  local 
irritation  peculiar  or  specific  remote  effects.  To  the  first  group 
belong  the  principal  vegetable  irritants,  some  of  the  alkaline 
salts  used  in  medicine,  the  less  active  metallic  poisons,  some 
products  of  destructive  distillation,  and  the  irritant  gases.  The 
second  group  comprises  the  metallic  irritants,  arsenic,  mercury, 
antimonjf,  lead,  and  copper ; the  metalloidal  elements,  phos- 
phorus, and  iodine ; and  one  product  of  the  animal  kingdom,i 
cantharides. 

The  symptoms  caused  by  irritant  poisons,  as  a class,  are  burn- 
ing pain  and  constriction  in  the  throat  and  gullet ; sharp  pain, 
increased  by  pressure,  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ; intense  thirst ; 
nausea  and  vomiting,  followed  by  pain,  tension  and  tenderness  of 
the  entire  abdomen  ; and  purging  attended  with  tenesmus,  and 
ft’equently  with  dysuria.  The  constitutional  symptoms  vary  with 
the  intensity  of  the  irritation,  and  the  interval  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  administration  of  the  poison,  being  at  one  time  those  ol 
collapse,  at  another  of  inflammatory  fever.  The  mode  of  death 
also  varies.  One  patient  will  not  rally  from  the  first  shock  to 
the  nervous  system ; a second  dies  in  strong  convulsions ; a thir 
worn  out  by  protracted  suffering  ; a fourth  starved  through  t e 
permanent  injury  inflicted  on  the. gullet  and  stomach. 

These  symptoms  vary  in  severity,  and  in  the  time  and  order  o 
their  occurrence,  with  the  quantity  of  the  poison,  its  solubility, 
and  the  full  or  empty  state  of  the  stomach.  When  the  poison  is 
sparingly  soluble,  as  is  the  case  with  arseuious  acid,  the  pain  an 
sense  of  constriction  in  the  throat  and  gullet  are  not  felt 
diately  on  swallowing  it,  but  after  an  interval  more  or 
siderable,  and,  occasionally,  they  are  absent ; or  they  fo  ow  ^ 
other  symptoms  instead  of  preceding  them,  in  consequene 
the  repeated  contact  of  the  dissolved  or  suspended  poison  w 
the  upper  portions  of  the  tube,  in  the  act  of  vomiting. 
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ronger  and  more  soluble  irritant  poisons  cause  the  discharges 
I be  mixed  with  blood,  which  happens  rarely,  and  to  a less  ex- 
nt,  in  the  case  of  the  simple  irritants ; and  they  sometimesinflame 
e upper  part  of  the  windpipe,  giving  rise  to  hoarseness,  wheezing 
spiration,  and  harassing  cough,  occasionally  ending  in  suffocation. 
The  fost-mortem,  appearances  caused  by  the  irritants,  are  those 
' inflammation  and  its  consequences. 

The  simple  irritants  give  rise  to  inflammation  more  or  less 
vere;  followed  by  its  usual  consequences.  In  some  cases  there 
merely  increased  vascularity,  in  others  deep  redness;  and  the 
rface  may  be  eoated  with  a tenacious  secretion,  and  the  cavity 
led  with  a glairy  mucus.  The  coats  may  be  found  thickened 
rough  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation ; black  from  bloody 
travasation  into  the  submucous  tissue ; ulcerated,  gangrenous, 
d sloughing ; softened ; but  occasionally  hard  and  shrivelled! 
;ssels  filled  with  dark  blood  are  sometimes  found  ramifyino- 
nutely  over  the  surface,  which  in  other  instances  is  studded 
th  black  points.  These  appearances  are  not  confined  to  the 
>mach,  but  are  found  in  the  fauces,  and  gullet,  and  in  the 
odenum.  The  rest  of  the  small  intestines  is  often  the  seat  of 
ate  inflammation,  with  ulceration  and  softening  of  the  mucous 
imbrane ; ulcers  ai’e  also  found  in  the  large  intestines,  and 
;oriation  of  the  anus.  In  some  cases  the  lining  membrane  of 
! larynx  and  air  passages  is  inflamed. 

Several  of  these  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances  are 
; peculiar  to  poisoning;  they  may  be  present  in  English  and 
atic  cholera,  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  bowels, 
rupture  of  these  parts,  or  of  other  viscera  of  the  abdomen! 
ey  may  also  be  produced  by  drinking  hot  or  cold  water ; and 
hors  have  been  at  some  pains  to  show  that  simple  distension 
the  stomach,  vomiting  and  purging  of  blood,  colic,  strangu- 
d hernia,  obstruction  of  the  bowehs,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery, 
e some  symptoms  in  common  with  ordinary  cases  of  irritant 
^oning,  and  may  still  more  nearly  resemble  certain  exceptional 
p.  Though  some  of  the  objections  founded  on  this  possible 
;mblanee  of  disease  to  poisoning  are  of  little  force,  it  may  be 
1 to  point  out  some  leading  features  in  which  the  diseases  in 
stion  differ  from  the  usual  effects  of  irritant  poisons. 
nEnf/lish  cholera,  the  evacuations  very  rarely  contain  blood, 
there  is  no  pain  and  constriction  in  the  throat,  though  there 
• be  some  soreness  as  the  result  of  constant  efforts  to  vomit, 
i disease  prevails  chiefly  in  summer  and  autumn,  and  is  rarely 
1.  In  Asiatic  cholera,  too,  discharge  of  blood  is  a very  rare 
irrence,  though  the  evacuations  sometimes  have  a port-wine 
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tint ; and  the  pain  and  constriction  of  the  throat  are  wantim 
In  both  diseases,  the  purging  follows  the  vomiting  much  m(i 
rapidly  than  in  cases  of  poisoning.  There  is  one  group  of  caa 
of  poisoning  by  arsenic  in  which  the  symptoms  so  nearly  ; 
semble  those  of  the  two  forms  of  cholera  that  medical  men  ha 
fallen  into  error  without  seriously  affecting  their  reputati(i 
Acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  except  as  the  result  of  drir.: 
ing  hot  or  cold  water,  or  as  the  effect  of  some  irritant  substari 
not  esteemed  poisonous,  is  very  rare,  and  is  not  attended  by  ps 
and  constriction  of  the  throat,  or  by  diarrhma.  Acute  infla, 
mation  of  the  bowels  affects  their  peritoneal  covering,  and  i 
attended  with  constipation.  Distension  of  the  stomach,  thou 
an  occasional  cause  of  severe  suffering  and  of  sudden  death,  d( 
not  admit  of  being  mistaken  for  the  effect  of  a class  of  poisonsi; 
which  vomiting  is  a leading  symptom.  Indeed,  a full  stomachi 
in  itself  the  strongest  possible  presumption  against  irrite 
poisoning.  Rupture  of  the  stomach  occurring,  as  it  often  do 
during  or  directly  after  a meal,  and  through  an  effort  to  vom 
followed  by  sudden  and  violent  pain,  by  collapse,  and  by  dee 
instantly,  or  in  from  four  or  five  to  less  than  twenty-four  hou. 
might  naturally  raise  a suspicion  of  poisoning,  which  nothi. 
short  of  a post-mortem  examination  could  set  at  rest.  The  sai 
observation  applies  to  rupture  of  the  inner  coat  alone  (a  very  rtj 
occurrence)  and  to  rupture  of  the  intestines  or  other  viscerai 
the  abdomen,  all  of  which  accidents  may  be  followed  by  vomitii 
with  excruciating  pain,  and  extreme  tenderness  of  the  abdomij 
cold  skin,  feeble  pulse,  and  symptoms  of  collapse  with  deaj 
within  twenty-four  hours.  The  effect  of  drinking  hot  tea 
diflers  from  that  of  the  simple  corrosives,  chiefly  in  the  abser 
of  characteristic  stains,  and  the  negative  result  of  an  analyi 
The  drinking  of  cold  liquids  sometimes  causes  vomiting  a 
purging,  and  other  symptoms  allied  to  those  of  irritant  poisoiiiif.j 
and,  in  the  absence  of  a complete  history  of  the  case,  we  m 
have  to  resort  to  the  negative  evidence  afforded  by  the  result 
an  analysis. 

Of  vomiting  and  purging  of  blood  it  will  be  sufScient  to  : 
mark  that  they  are  not  accompanied  by  urgent  symptoms  si 
estive  of  the  action  of  poison ; of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  th; 
the  great  majority  of  cases  of  poisoning,  discharges  from  t 
bowels  are  associated  with  vomiting ; and  of  colic,  stranguM 
hernia,  and  obstruction  of  the  bowels  that  they  are  attended  ! 
constipation,  and  that  the  vomited  matters  are  often  feculent. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  in  irritant  poisoning  are  i 
always  characteristic ; and  it  is  true  of  the  more  common  appei 
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ance.s,  as  of  some  of  the  more  usual  symptoms,  that  they  may  be 
j)ccasioned  by  disease.  Those  usually  speciQed  are  Redness,  Gan- 
grene and  Lividitg,  Softening,  Ulceration,  and  Perforation  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  •' 

Redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  produced  by  colour 
ing  matter : but  when  it  is  due  to  blood  contained  in  the  vessels 
it  may  be  traced  to  subsidence  after  death ; to  repletion  of  the 
small  vessels  by  the  contraction  of  the  arteries ; to  transudation 
through  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  liver  or  spleen  ; to  conges 
tion  m cases  of  sudden  death,  especially  if  caused  by  asphyxia 
when  It  often  occurs  in  large  bright  patches;  or,  lastly,  it  may 
result  from  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  stomach  which  accompan.es 
digestion.  Sometimes,  too,  a remarkable  redness  of  the  stomach 
IS  found  after  death,  without  any  symptoms  having  occurred  dur- 
ing  life  to  account  for  it.  Hence,  mere  redness  of  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  stomach  IS  not  to  be  regarded  as  a proof  of  inflam- 
mationbut  when  It  IS  combined  with  softening,  putrefaction 
not  having  set  in;  when  the  membrane  itself  is  covered  with  a 

see'Ld'l  hTvr  dis- 

sected ofl;  it  hides  the  finger  over  which  it  is  stretched,  the 

redness  may  certainly  be  attributed  to  inflammation.  The  same 

remarks  apply  to  the  intestines.  ‘ 

Gangrene  and  Lividity.- Gangrene  of  the  mucous  membrane 
8 a well-known  consequence  of  obstructed  circulation  in  cases  of 
hernia  and  of  internal  constriction,  and  authors  of  reputation 
have  clescribed  it  as  a consequence  of  acute  inflammation  • but  it 

s probable  that  infiltrated  blood  blackened  by  acid  secretions 
lias  been  often  confounded  with  it.  ^ secretions 

LMity.-K  minute  injection  of  the  vessels  with  black  blood 
gs  51  and  52,  pp.  414.  and  415),  may  result  from  the  acWon 

Idv  ani  > r within  the 

ouy , and  it  can  be  produced  after  death  by  pourino-  ariv  of  H.p 

"imeral  acids  into  the  intestines.  Iflvidity  orSackuZ  ft 

Jecuf  gangrene,  is  not  due  to  disease,  but’ if  the 

times  n^ef^thf fthr  tT"^  or  secreted.  The  blackness  some- 
if  nnf  intestines  in  acute  dysentery  and  enteritis 

bfinl  1 ^ P'graent  known  as  melanosis,  is  distinguished  bv 

of  Kemble"  withoutliickening 

surrounding  inflammation.  ^ 
^cned  bv  fhe  f f ">"cous  membrane  may  be  softened  or  har- 

« XlemlTr  I" 

l»»«  .fat  of  t„.  ..t»„  of  ,„o  -2 
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Softening  due  to  the  action  of  the  non-corrosive  irritants 
attended  by  marks  of  acute  inflammation,  but,  as  a rule,  morbic 
softening  is  not  preceded  by  any  characteristic  symptoms. 

Ulceration. — Ulcers  of  the  stomach  may  be  caused  by  disease^ 
or  by  poison.  Ulcers  that  result  from  cancer  are  readily  recog 
nised ; but  ulcers  often  occur  in  stomachs  which,  elsewhere,  pre 
sent  a healthy  appearance.  Open  ulcers,  or  the  scars  of  ulcerr; 
are  present  in  about  one  dead  body  in  ten,  and  in  about  one-fiftl 
of  the  cases  there  is  more  than  one  ulcer.  It  is  rarely  mud 
smaller  than  a fourpenny  piece,  or  larger  than  a crown,  but  i 
may  attain  a diameter  of  five  or  six  inches.  It  is  usually  rounn 
or  oval ; and  presents  the  appearance  of  a shallow  level  pit,  witl 
a sharp,  smooth,  vertical  edge,  as  though  it  had  been  puncher 
out;  and  as  the  opening  in  the  submucous  areolar  tissue  i 
smaller,  and  the  aperture  in  the  peritoneum,  if  the  ulcer  per 
forates,  still  more  minute,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a cone,  witl 
the  base  directed  inwards.  The  mucous  membrane  and  tb 
areolar  tissue  are  somewhat  thickened  by  exsudation  of  lymph 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  adhesions  to  surrounding  parts.  I 
some  cases  there  is  little  or  no  appearance  of  inflammation  rouuii 
the  ulcer ; in  most  the  edges  are  thickened  and  raised,  and  th 
thickening  may  extend  to  a circle  of  half  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  sometimes  the  surrounding  parts  are  described  as  a thic 
brawny  mass,”  or  as  being  blackened.  These  appearances  hav 
been  mistaken  for  cancer.  More  than  a third  of  the  ulcei- 
occupy  the  posterior  surface  of  the  stomach,  and  more 
three-fourths  either  that  part,  the  lesser  curvature,  or  the  neigU  3 
bourhood  of  the  pylorus.  The  ulcers  caused  by  poisoning  ai 
the  result  of  a more  intense  inflammation ; and  they  are  oftc 
found  discoloured,  as  in  the  case  of  poisoning  by  nitric  acid  an 
iodine;  or  covered  with  a white  powder,  as  in  poisoning  1 
arsenic;  or  coated  with  the  decomposed  poison,  such  as  the  blac 
powder  (minutely  divided  mercury),  formed  by  the  decompositic 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  or  the  yellow  sulphide  of  arsenic  forme 
durino-  the  process  of  putrefaction  after  death. 

Perforation  of  the  Stomach  may  arise,  from  1,  Corrosion ; 
Inflammation,  followed  by  ulceration ; 3,  Chronic  gastric  ulcei 
and  4,  The  action  of  the  gastric  juice  after  death. 

1 Perforation  from  Corrosion.— It  is  impossible,  as  alreai 
stated,  to  confound  a perforation  due  to  the  direct  corrosive  Mtv 
of  an  irritant  poison  with  any  perforation  arising  from  iiatui 
causes  acting  either  during  life  or  after  death.  _ The  state  of  t 
mouth,  throat,  and  gullet,  and  often  of  the  skm 
the  deceased,  renders  the  distinction  easy  ; and  in  many  cases 
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contents  of  the  stomach  or  bowels  escape  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  and  leave  traces  of  their  action  on  other  viscera. 

2.  Perforation  from  Ulceration,  the  result  of  irritant  poison- 
ing, is  very  rare. 

3.  Perforation  from  Chronic.  Z7Zcer  of  the  stomach  is  not  a rare 
affection.  It  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence  in  young  females, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  often  after  slight 
symptoms  of  indisposition.  The  rupture  generally  takes  place 
soon  after  a meal,  more  rarely  as  a consequence  of  sudden  exer- 
tion, and  it  is  instantly  followed  by  sharp  pain  of  the  abdomen, 
and  symptoms  of  acute  peritoneal  inflammation.  There  is  little 
vomiting,  and  no  purging  ; the  patient  dies  in  a state  of  collapse 
in  from  eighteen  to  thirty-six  hours ; but  in  some  cases,  when 
the,  stomach  is  nearly  empty,  the  fatal  event  is  postponed,  the  in- 
flammation being  of  limited  extent,  or  sub-acute  in  character. 
The  opening  in  the  peritoneum  is  generally  small,  and  the  ulcer 
has  the  peculiar  characters  just  described.  In  one-third  of  the 
cases  the  perforation  has  been  in  the  lesser  curvature ; in  one- 
tenth  at  the  pyloric  extremity ; in  about  one-twentieth  on  the 
posterior  surface;  in  the  same  number,  at  the  cardiac  extremity; 
while  in  one-eighth  of  the  cases  tw'o  ulcers  have  been  found  oppo- 
site each  other,  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  organ, 
the  first  being  the  seat  of  the  perforation.*  The  absence  of  marks 
of  acute  inflammation,  and  of  characteristic  discolorations ; the 
non-detection  of  poison  in  the  stomach,  or  in  the  contents  of  the 
abdomen;  the  sudden  occurrence  of  pain  in  the  belly  as  the  first 
symptom;  the  slight  vomiting  ; and  the  absenceof  diarrhoea, dis- 
tinguish this  form  of  perforation  from  that  due  to  poison. 

I 4.  The  destruction,  and  perforation  caused  hy  the 

gastric  juice  after  death,  has  already  been  spoken  of  at  p.  379. 

1 he  poisons  which  are  neither  corrosives  nor  irritants,  or  which, 
if  they  act  in  either  of  these  ways,  prove  fatal  by  their  effect  on 
the  nervous  centres,  and,  through  them,  on  the  brain,  heart,  or 
lungs,  were  formerly  comprised  under  the  two  heads  of  narcotics 
and  narcotico-acrids,  oxalic  acid  (a  corrosive  in  strong  solution) 
aing  the  principal  exception.  These  two  classes  are  now  more 
conveniently  treated  in  different  sections  according  as  their  most 
obvious  anel  striking  symptoms,  when  given  in  full  doses,  and  act- 
jug  in  their  usual  manner,  are  those  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord, 
>eart,  or  lungs.  They  will  bo  grouped,  for  the  sake  of  conve- 
nience, as  affecting  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  heart,  and  lungs  re- 


1*  tlie  Pathology,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment  of 
iNo.8  btomach;  and  Taylor’s  Essay  in  ‘ tiuy’s  Hospital  Reports,’ 
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spectively.  This  arrangement  is  based  on  some  notable  prevailing 
symptom  or  group  of  symptoms ; not  on  the  precise  modw 
operandi  or  proximate  and  real  cause  of  death. 

1.  The  poisons  which  affect  the  brain  may  be  distributed  int> 
three  leading  sub-classes;  one  group,  of  which  opium  is  the  type 
causing  sleep  more  or  less  profound  ; a second,  of  which  helladonn 
is  the  type,  producing  delirium,  with  illusions ; and  a third,  c 
which  alcohol  is  the  type,  giving  rise  to  exhilaration  followed  b 
delirium  or  sleep,  or  both  successively  or  alternately,  according  t 
the  dose  and  the  constitution  of  the  individual. 

The  group  of  poisons  of  which  opium  is  the  most  conspicnon 
member,  owes  its  importance  less  to  the  number  of  individua 
which  it  comprises  (for  they  are  few),  than  to  the  habitual  use  mac 
of  them  by  large  classes  of  persons,  their  constant  employment : 
the  treatment  of  medical  and  surgical  maladies,  the  many  aa 
dents  to  which  they  give  rise,  and  the  many  occasions  on  whie 
they  are  employed  by  the  suicide  and  murderer.  Opium  and  i 
preparations  alone  are  taken  in  neaidy  half  the  cases  in  whit 
the  poison  can  be  identified.  ^ _ , . , i 

The  poisons  of  this  sub-class  present  difficulties  which  do  n 
occur  in  the  case  of  irritants.  Their  symptoms  more  nearly  r 
semble  those  of  disease,  and  the  post-mortem  appearances  a 
often  indistinct,  and,  even  when  best  marked,  not  highly  chart 
toristic.  The  chemical  analysis  also  is  less  sure  and  satisfacto' 
than  in  the  case  of  irritant  poisoning.  The  symptoms  proper 
this  class  are  giddiness,  headache,  dimness  of  sight,  extreme  co 
traction  of  the  pupil,  noises  in  the  ears,  drowsiness  and  confusi 
of  mind,  passing  into  insensibility  more  or  less  complete.  Uelini 
is  rare,  and  paralysis,  convulsions,  and  tetanic  spasms  only  ot 
casional  occurrence.  There  is  no  direct  irritation  of  the  stoma 
and  bowels,  but  nausea  and  vomiting  may  occur,  not  at  tUe  co. 
mencement  (as  in  the  case  of  irritants),  but  w^en  the  patif 
begins  to  recover.  Diarrhcea,  also,  is  a rare  incident.  \op 
mortem  appearances  in  fulness  of  the  veins  and  sinuses 

the  brain,  effusion  of  serum  beneath  the  membranes.  at  the  ba 
or  into  the  ventricles  ; and  in  a few  cases,  extravasation  ot  bio 
There  are  several  diseases  of  the  nervous  centres,  which  in  co 
mon  with  opium  and  its  preparations,  have  coma  more  or  less  p 
found,  and  insensibility,  more  or  less  complete,  as  ^ 

toms  Apoplexy,  cerebral  effusion  and  turgesence,  hydroceph. 
blows  and  iiljuries  of  the  head,  febrile  affections 
urmmia,  the  close  of  an  epileptic  fit  exposure  to 
and  many  poisons  in  certain  stages  of  their  action,  a 
by  a profound  sleep,  from  which  the  patient  is  u c 3 
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or  even  with  coma  and  insens^bilit3^  The  diagnosis  of  disease 
and  poisoning  during  life  will,  therefore,  sometimes  be  difficult, 
especially  in  infants  and  young  children  ; and  after  death  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  brain  may  prove  inconclusive.  The  discovery  of 
disease  of  the  kidney  would  furnish  a probability  of  uraemia,  and 
inflammation  or  chronic  disease  of  the  brain,  or  any  considerable 
collection  of  serum  upon  or  within  it,  would  supply  a sufficient 
explanation  of  death. 

The  sub-class  of  poisons,  of  which  belladonna  is  the  best  example, 
is  strongly  characterized  by  delirium,  spectral  illusions,  and  a 
largely  dilated  pupil,  with  dryness  of  mouth  and  throat,  and  thirst, 
without  any  characteristic  post-mortem  appearance.  Tetanic 
spasms,  heightened  sensibility,  paralysis  of  the  motor  and  sensitive 
nerves,  coma,  and  insensibility,  are  among  the  exceptional  symp- 
toms. But  great  difierence  in  degree,  and  strange  varieties 
in  the  combination  of  these  elements  are  observed  in  different 
cases  of  poisoning  by  the  same  substance.  It  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  delirium  which  is  the  leading  symptom  of  the 
group  is  also  a symptom  often  present  in  fevers  and  febrile  dis- 
orders, and  generally  in  diseases  or  injuries  attended  or  followed 
by  fever.  Illusions  also  which  are  present  in  this  form  of  poison- 
ing are  occasioned  by  many  differ.ent,  and  by  some  trivial  causes. 

The  poisons  of  this  class  owe  their  active  properties  each  to 
one  well-defined  active  principle  (atropia  and  hyoscyaminej,  but 
^hey  are  commonly  taken  in  the  form  of  leaves,  berries,  seeds,  or 
root ; and  these,  or  portions  of  them,  may  often  be  identified  in 
the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  rejected  during  life  or  found 
here  after  death.  When  intestinal  irritation  is  added  to  the  other 
symptoms,  it  is  due  to  such  solid  matters,  and  not  to  these  active 
principles. 

The  third  sub-class  of  poisons,  of  which  alcohol  is  the  type,  is 
characterized  rather  by  the  succession  or  combination  of  the  symp- 
wms,  than  by  any  one  dominant  symptom.  Excitement  of  circu- 
tion  and  of  the  cerebral  functions,  passing  into  muscular  wenk- 
»Ms,  shown  by  want  of  power  as  well  as  by  want  of  co-ordination 
c movement  and  by  double  vision,  and  this  into  profound  sleep, 
-^a,  and  insensibility,  constitute  the  usual  group  and  succession 
^ symptoms.  Excitement  followed  by  somnolency,  and  excite- 
nent  culminating  in  maniacal  violence,  are  not  uncommon. 

_ e more  chronic  form  of  poisoning  by  this  class  is  cbarac- 
delirium,  and  illusions,  and  the  other  symptoms 
e disease  known  as  delirium  tremens. 

nav  that  the  ordinary  effects  of  alcohol 

y show  themselves  as  a result  of  the  action  of  e.xtreme  cold 

'!  c c 2 
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and  that  they  are  sometimes  present  in  the  early  stages  of  som 
mental  disorders.  The  presence  or  absence  of  the  odour  of  _th 
poison  in  the  breath  of  the  patient  greatly  assists  the  diagnosis.: 

2 The  poisons  which  affect  the  spinal  cord  consist  chiefly  c 
strychnia  and  the  plants  that  yield  it.  The  tetanic  spmsms  whic 
it  occasions  constitute  the  leading  symptom  and  sign  of  their  actioi. 
and  these  are  present  also  in  tetanus,  traumatic,  and  idiopathv 
and  exceptionally,  as  one  of  several  symptoms,  m poisraing  b 
many  of  the  more  active  narcotics  of  every  class.  The  diflferenci.' 
between  poisoning  and  disease  will  be  indicated  elsewhere. 

3.  The  poisons  which  affect  the  Tiean-t  kill  either  by  sudden  shoe), 
or  by  syncope  or  collapse  less  rapidly  induced.  The  first  divisic. 
comprises  hydrocyanic  acid  and  the  substances  that  contain  , 
and  oxalic  acid  and  its  salts.  The  second  embraces  aconite,  d^  J 
tails,  tobacco,  lobelia  inflata,  veratria,  and  some  poisons  of  less  ir. 
portance.  A knowledge  of  their  characteristic  symptoms  may 
important  in  cases  of  sudden  and  speedy  death.  n e 
hydrocyanic  acid  we  are  happily  greatly  assisted  by  its  cha^ 

teristic  odour;  in  poisoning  by  oxalic  acid  by  its  corrosive 

on  the  gullet  and  stomach  ; and  in  that  of  aconite  by  its  pecul 

effect  on  the  lips,  tongue,  and  palate.  ^ uft.  hn 

4 The  poisons  which  act  on  the  lungs,  and  so  destroy  lite.  ca 
for  their  type  carbonic-acid  gas,  which  occasions  the  symptoms  a 
post-mortem  appearances  present  in  death  by  aspliysia^how 
brought  about.  The  operation  of  this  class  may  have  to  be  c 
tinguished  from  asphyxia  produced  by  other  causes, 
should  be  well  understood  that  in  poisoning  by  many  of  the  m 
active  poisons,  and  notably  by  prussic  acid 
quickly  fatal  one,  life  may  be  destroyed  by  a remote  action 

lungs  producing  fatal  asphyxia. 
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CHAPTER  III, 


METHODS  OP  PROCEDURE  IN  CASES  OP 
POISONING. 

The  facts  and  discussions  of  the  preceding  chapter  have  prepared 
;he  way  for  a more  direct  examination  of  the  duties  that  devolve 
)n  the  medical  man  in  cases  of  alleged  poisoning. 

Suspicion  of  poisoning  may  arise  under  very  different  circum- 
itances.  It  may  spring  up  in  the  minds  of  persons  ignorant  of 
;he  nature  and  action  of  poisons,  suggested  by  some  severe  illness 
)r  sudden  or  speedy  death,  coupled,  with  the  suspicious  conduct 
)f  some  relative  or  friend;  or  it  may  occur  to  the  medical  man 
limself  during  his  attendance  on  a patient ; or,  again,  it  may  he 
ihe  utterly  groundless  fancy  of  a person  of  unsound  mind,  such 
ancy  constituting  the  leading  feature  of  his  malady,  or  one  only 
)f  his  many  delusions.  But,  in  whatever  way  the  medical  man 
. nay  be  brought  to  entertain  and  consider  a suspicion  of  poison- 
I iDg,  the  following  summary  of  the  leading  circumstances  to  be 

I itteuded  to,  and  noted  down,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  : 

i 1.  The  state  of  the  patient  before  the  commencement  of  the 

I i^ptoms,  whether  in  good  health  or  suffering  from  illness the 

:ime  at  which  they  began,  and  at  what  interval  after  a meal,  or 
ifter  taking  food,  drink,  or  medicine — their  nature,  order,  and 
;ime  of  occurrence,  and  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  any 
Jew  symptom  or  train  of  symptoms  : whether  they  followed  the 
Jse  of  any  new  article  of  food  or  medicine ; increased  steadily  in 
leventy,  or  alternated  with  intervals  of  ease;  and  whether  the 
I ixacerbations  corresponded  with  a repetition  of  food  or  medicine  ■ 
use  the  character  of  any  substances  which  may  have  been  re- 
1 ected  from  the  stomach,  or  passed  from  the  bowels.  The  exact 
■line  of  the  death  should  be  noted,  and  if  the  person  is  found 
lead,  when  he  was  last  seen  alive. 

J 2.  If  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  showed  themselves  soon  after 
, meal,  minute  inquiries  should  be  made  as  to  the  cooking  of  the 

preparation  of  the  food 
\ uid  be  inspected,  and  their  contents,  if  necessary,  preserved  • 
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and  suspicious  powders  or  liquids  found  in  the  house  should  he 
sealed  and  kept.  If  several  persons  have  partaken  of  the  same 
meal,  care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  what  articles  were  taken . 
by  those  who  suffered,  and  by  those  who  escaped,  and  in  what, 
quantities,  and  whether  the  same  articles  of  food  had  been  pre- 
viously taken  without  bad  effect  by  tbe  persons  attacked. 

3.  The  vomited  matters  must  be  carefully  collected,  and  re- .. 


moved  from  the  clothing,  furniture,  &c.,  on  which  they  had  been 
rejected  ; and  portions  of  the  dress,  furniture,  or  flooring  may,  if 
necessary,  be  reserved  for  examination. 

But  suspicions  of  poisoning  may  first  occur  to  the  medical  mar 
during  a post-mortem  examination,  or  he  may  be^  required^  tc 
make  such  an  examination  in  consequence  of  suspicions  having 
already  arisen  in  the  minds  of  relatives,  or  in  the  course  of  an  in- 
quiry in  the  coroner’s  court.  In  certain  cases,  too,  he  may  b( 
required  to  conduct  the  disinterment  as  well  as  the  post-mortem! 
examination  of  a body  supposed  to  contain  poison.^  Hence  the  im- 
portance to  the  m'edical  man  of  being  furnished  with  a summary 
of  rules  and  suggestions  to  guide  him  in  this  important  am 
responsible  duty. 

Having  observed  the  precautions  insisted  on  at  p.  242  as  com: 
mon  to  all  post-mortem  examinations  for  legal  purposes,  certaii 
others  proper  to  cases  of  suspected  poisoning  will  have  to  he  taken 
These  arise  out  of  the  fact  that  while  poisons  themselves,  as  wel 
as  their  most  notable  effects,  are  found  in  the  alimentary  canal 
they,  and  certain  of  their  secondary  effects,  are  to  be  sought  atte 
in  the  organs  and  tissues  into  which  they  are  earned  by  tn 
blood.  The  alimentary  canal  and  the  principal  viscera  or  part 
of  them,  and,  in  some  cases,  blood,  or  portions  of  “"scle,  wi) 

have  tobe  set  aside  for  more  minute  examination;  and  they  ma, 
have  to  be  forwarded  to  some  skilful  chemist  for  analysis,  unles 
the  person  making  the  post-mortem  feels  himself  compe  en 

the  task.  , , • r r 

Prior  to  the  inspection,  one  large  wide-mouthed  jar,  ol  glass  c 

earthenware,  and  a few  smaller  ones,  should  be  got  ready,  wme 
if  not  new,  should  be  repeatedly  washed  out  with  «^ter  a 
drained,  so  as  to  he  quite  clean.  They  should  he  furnished  ui 
clean  ground-glass  stoppers,  or  with  new  corks,  or  o^'er  n 
metallS^means  of  closure.  The  larger  jar  is  for  the  intest  - 
canal  and  its  contents ; the  smaller  for  the  other  viscera  or  part 
of  them.  The  method  of  procedure,  as  far  as 

intestinal  canal,  must  be  governed  by  such  consider 

following  When  the  poison  is  a corrosive  its  effect®  «ro 
looked  for  chiefly  in  the  mouth,  tongue,  throat,  win  p P . g 
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stomach,  and  upper  part  of  the  small  intestines,  and,  in  case  of 
perforation,  in  the  contents  of  the  peritoneum.  But  if  the  poison 
is  one  of  those  irritants  which  combine  local  action  with  remote 
specific  effects,  we  may  find  marks  of  its  direct  action  on  the 
gullet,  stomach,  small  intestines,  and  even  on  the  whole  intes- 
tinal canal ; while  the  viscera  to  which  it  is  carried  with  the 
blood  may  also  become  inflamed,  and  especially  those  engaged  in 
the  work  of  elimination,  such  as  the  kidneys  and  urinary  organs, 
and  the  glands  of  the  large  intestines.  In  poisoning  by  alcohol, 
chloroform,  hydrocyanic  acid,  opium,  and  the  alkaloids,  the  local 
efibcts  may  be  limited  to  the  stomach  and  upper  part  of  the  in- 
testines, but  the  three  volatile  poisons  may  be  found  in  the  serum 
of  the  brain.  Lastly,  animal  or  vegetable  poisons  taken  in  sub- 
stance, whether  as  leaves,  roots,  fruit,  or  seeds,  or  as  powder,  may 
be  found  in  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Considerations  such  as  these  will  determine  the  parts  to  be  e.x- 
i amined,  as  well  as  those  to  he  reserved  for  further  examination 
and  analysis.  In  every  case,  the  whole  length  of  the  intestinal 
: canal  should  he  carefully  inspected,  and  especially  the  gullet, 
stomach,  and  upper  part  of  the  small  intestines,  the  caecum,  and 
the  rectum  ; and  these,  with  their  contents  (subject  to  exceptions 
1 arising  out  of  the  foregoing  considerations)  should  be  reserved. 
The  examination  on  the  spot  must  be  so  conducted  as  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  more  minute  examination  and  chemical  analy  sis 
afterwards  to  be  made.  The  stomach  should  be  first  secured  by 
ligatures  at  the  lower  end  of  the  gullet  and  upper  end  of  the 
duodenum,  and  then  drawn  out  and  placed  in  a large  clean  plate 
or  chemical  dish.  It  should  then  be  slit  from  end  to  end  in  the 
line  of  the  lesser  curvature,  its  contents  inspected  aud  emptied 
into  one  of  the  jars,  the  inner  surface  carefully  examined,  and  the 
ligatures  removed.  Double  ligatures  should  then  be  applied  to 
those  points  of  the  gullet  and  small  intestines  which  present 
characteristic  appearances.  The  stomach  and  the  parts  thus 
selected  are  then  to  be  placed  in  one  of  the  jars.  The  cmcum, 
with  some  inches  of  the  lower  part  of  the  small  and  upper  part  of 
the  large  intestines,  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  as  well  as 
such  other  parts  of  the  canal  as  are  inflamed,  or  contain  matters 
worth  examining.  In  the  case  of  the  corrosive  poisons  and 
stronger  irritants,  the  gullet,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe 
and  the  tongue  attached,  will  have  to  be  removed  and  secured. 

I Of  the  other  viscera,  the  liver  (or  part  of  it),  as  the  organ  to  which 
poisons  are  first  carried  by  the  circulation,  the  kidneys,  as 
active  organs  of  elimination,  the  contents  of  the  urinary  bladder, 
the  heart,  as  a muscular  structure  rich  in  blood,  and  portions  of 
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Wood  itself,  should  be  reserved ; and  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  such* 
volatile  substances  as  alcohol,  prussic  acid,  and  chloroform,  the 
serum  of  the  brain  and  parts  of  tbe  organ  itself. 

The  organs  and  their  contents  thus  reserved  for  further  exami- 
nation having  been  placed  in  separate  jars,  these  must  be  securely  - 
closed  by  stopper  or  cork,  covered  with  leather  or  stout  paper  * 
firmly  fastened  round  the  neck,  no  sealing-wax,  metal,  or  substance 
containing  metal,  being  used.  Tickets  should  then  be  attached, : 
with  numbers  corresponding  to  those  used  in  a description  dictated 
at  the  time  of  the  inspection,  and  verified  immediately  after- 
wards. The  several  jars  should  be  carefully  packed,  and  the 
parcel  secured  by  seals.  Letters  of  advice  forwarded  by  post,  and 
all  other  communications  relating  to  medico-legal  e.vaminations  in 
progress  should  be  doubly  secured,  first  by  wafer  or  gum,  and 
then  by  seal ; and  should,  if  possible,  be  posted  by  tbe  writer ; all 
other  correspondence  being  carefully  avoided. 

That  these  minute  precautions  are  not  needless  may  be  inferred 
from  a fact  reported  by  Tardieu  and  Roussin.  Oxide  .and  carbonate 
of  copper  were  found  on  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
through  a large  pin  having  fallen  upon  it  after  the  autopsy. 

In  cases  of  exhumation,  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  mode  of 
interment,  the  state  of  the  grave,  of  the  coffin  and  of  the  grave- 
clothes,  as  well  as  the  position  and  appearance  of  the  body  itself, 
should  be  noted ; and,  if  the  earth  is  in  contact  with  the  corpse,- 
a few  pounds  of  it  may  have  to  be  reserved  for  analysis.  If  the 
body  has  been  interred  in  lead  or  a close-fitting  coffin,  and  happens 
to  adhere  to  its  sides,  the  inspection  should,  if  possible,  be  made 
without  removing  it. 

The  viscera  and  their  contents  having  been  carefully  removed 
from  the  jars  that  contain  them,  and  care  being  taken  to  preserve 
their  identity,  will  have  to  be  submitted  to  two  successive  exami- 
nations, the  one  'physical  the  other  chemical. 

The  physical  examination  will  be  directed  mainly  to  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  and  tlie  matters  adhering  to  their  inner 
surface.  The  odour  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  as  indicating  the 
presence  of  alcohol,  phosphorus,  hydrocyanic  acid,  chloroform,  and 
laudanum,  and  a few  poisons  less  commonly  employed,  will  have 
to  be  noted.  If  in  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  any  characteristic 
odour,  the  organic  matters  may  be  warmed  to  a temperature  not 
exceeding  100°  Fahr.  Each  part  of  the  intestinal  canal  sliouia 
tiien  be  in  turn  spread  out  on  a clean  sheet  of  window-glass,  wi  J 
the  internal  surface  outwards,  which  should  then  be  searched  y 
transmitted  and  reflected  light,  first  with  the  naked  eye  then 
with  a hand-lens;  its  appearance  described ; and  any  substauc 
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:lmt  may  attract  notice  by  their  form  or  colour  particularly 
;xamined.  Such  small  portions  of  the  organ  as  present  the  most 
narked  appearances  may  then  be  cut  out,  spread  on  clean  glass 
ilides,  and  examined  under  the  microscope.  By  this  means  we 
nay  ascertain  the  kind  of  food  that  has  been  recently  taken, 
rhether  it  consisted  of,  or  comprised,  animal  mattei  s revealed  by 
nuscular  fibres ; or  adipose  tissue,  with  its  polyhedric  cells  and 
at  globules  wholly  soluble  in  ether ; or  vegetable  matters,  with 
heir  spiral  vessels,  stomata  of  leaves,  and  chlorophyl  soluble  in 
ilcohol,  and  imparting  to  it  its  own  colour ; sometimes  also  charac- 
eristic  woody  fibre.  Or  we  may  find  evidence  of  a particular  kind 
if  farinaceous  food  in  the  characteristic  starch  granules  of  wheat, 
lotato,  rice,  maize  or  Indian  corn  flour,  oatmeal  or  arrowroot,  or 
he  spores  of  mushrooms.* 

I We  may  also  find  more  or  less  firmly  attached  to  the  mucous 
aemhrane  certain  white  powders,  as  magnesia  or  its  carbonate,  or 
he  bicarbonate  of  soda  taken  with  a meal  or  after  it,  or  calomel 
liken  as  a medicine,  or  arsenious  acid  given  as  a poison,  and 
lossibly  undissolved  corrosive  sublimate,  or  imperfectly  dissolved 
rystals,  say  of  oxalic  acid. 

We  may  also  recognise  the  corrosive  action  and  characteristic 
liscolorations  of  the  mineral  acids,  and,  when  the  stomach  is  far 
dvanced  in  putrefaction,  the  sulphides  of  the  metals  (arsenic 
' ellow,  antimony  orange,  mercury  black)  or  finely  divided  mercury 
s a grey  coating ; as  also  the  green  aceto-arsenite  of  copper,  the 
hining  green  and  gold  specks  of  cantharides,  the  brown  powder 
■ f nux  vomica,  the  blue  of  Battle’s  vermin  killer ; and,  as  seen  in 
be  dark,  the  phosphorescent  light  of  phosphorus. 

The  colour  and  consistence  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  will 
fiord  important  indications;  black,  dark  brown,  or  greenish 
rovra  grumous  matter  of  the  action  of  the  mineral  acids  and 
wlic  acid  on  the  blood,  food,  and  tissues  ; and  green  matter,  of 
be  eating  of  leaves  from  the  hedges.  Sometimes,  too,  we  may  find 
aginents  of  leaves,  buds,  or  berries,  large  enough  for  identification. 

I When  the  fruits  of  poisonous  plants  are  eaten  by  children,  we 
>ay  find  in  the  stomach  or  intestines  the  seeds  which  they  cou- 
‘>n.  ^ Those  of  the  plants  that  require  the  microscope  for  their 
entification  are  shown  in  the  annexed  figure,  in  which — 1.  Shows 
>e  seed  of  Belladonna ; 2.  That  of  Hyoscyamus  ; 3.  That  of  the 
apayer  somniferum  ; 4.  That  of  Digitalis;  and  5.  That  of  the 
lObelia  inflata. 


Portions  of  the  larger  poisonous  seeds,  such  as  stramonium, 

referred  to  in  the  text,  consult  the  ‘ Mioro- 
^aphic  Dictionary  ' of  Griliith  and  Heiifrey. 
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colchicum,  aconite,  castor,  and  croton,  may  also  be  identified  byj 
the  colour  and  markings  of  their  cuticles. 

The  advantage  that  may  accrue  from  a thorough  examination  i 
of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  is  well  shown  by  a ease  given  by  > 
Tardieu.  A child  twelve  years  old  died  at  school  after  ten  hoursd 


of  acute  suffering  on  the  day  on  which  its  stepmother  brought  i 
several  good  things  to  eat.  Among  the  contents  there  were  fount 
certain  fragments  of  crumb  and  crust  of  bread,  which,  a ei 
examined  by  the  microscope,  were  found  covered  with  fungou. 
growth,  showing  that  the  bread  was  mouldy.  Arsenious  aci  , n 
powder,  was  also  found  in  large  quantity.  The  fact  of  the  mou 
bread  was  noted  down,  but  no  importance  seemed  to  attach  to  if 
till,  at  the  trial,  one  of  the  witnesses,  a servant  of  the  stepmother 
stated  that  her  mistress  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  to  the  chili 
slices  of  bread  and  jam,  but  that  on  the  day  of  the  death  she  au' 
she  would  not  take  it,  because  the  bread  was  mouldy.  It  ha' 
been  in  that  state  for  one  or  two  days.  _ i • fv, 

Having  indicated  the  precautions  to  be  taken  in  searching 
portions  of  the  alimentary  canal  reserved  with  their 
contents  for  chemical  examination,  a few  hints  will  now  ® ° ^ . 
(as  reminders  to  those  who  possess  practical  experience,  an 
necessary  instruction  to  the  learner)  under  the  distinc  ea 
suggested  by  the  following  considerations.  --om 

The  poisonous  substances  submitted  to  the  chemist  or 
nation  may  bo  in  their  pure  unmixed  form,  whether  solid  or  liq 
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often  in  large  quantities;  or  they  may  be  small  remnants  of 
powder  or  crystal  adhering  to  papers  from  which  they  were 
taken,  or  to  cups  or  glasses  out  of  which  they  were  swallowed. 
In  other  instances  the  poison  is  dissolved  in  some  common 
beverage,  as  beer,  brandy,  rum,  tea,  or  coffee.  In  other  cases, 
again,  it  has  to  be  sought  for  in  the  urine ; or  in  the  serum 
af  a blistered  surface,  or  of  a serous  sac  after  death ; or  lastly,  it 
may  be  contained  in  mixed  articles  of  food  of  some  consistence, 
spilled  in  the  act  of  swallowing,  voided  during  life  from  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  or  found  in  them  after  death ; or  in  such 
thick  viscid  matters  as  the  blood ; or  even  in  the  solid  structures  of 
he  body. 

' Systematic  Analysis. — Toxicological  analysis  pre-supposes  a 
hiowledge  of  ordinary  chemical  methods,  so  that  it  is  unneces- 
iary  to  describe  them  here.  The  toxicologist  has  usually  to 
search  for  and  detect  poisonous  substances  in  organic  mi.xtures, 
ind  in  the  fluids  and  tissues  of  the  body.  Fortunately  in  most 
:ases  the  symptoms  during  life,  and  the  appearances  after  death, 

• ire  such  as  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  poison,  and  thus  to 
make  his  research  largely  a question  of  verification;  but  cases 
1 )ccur  in  which  these  indications  are  so  uncertain  as  to  necessitate 
I m exhaustive  examination  for  poisons  in  general.  According  to 
:ircnmstances  he  may  limit  his  research  to  the  detection  of  a 
iorrosive  poison,  such  as  a mineral  or  vegetable  acid  (especially 
;he  oxalic)  or  caustic  alkali ; of  some  volatile  poison,  such  as 
)hosphorus  or  prussic  acid  ; of  some  alkaloid  or  organic  principle  j 
ir  of  some  metallic  poison.  A research  thus  limited  is  com- 
)aratively  simple.  But  where  the  indications  are  not  sufficient 

0 narrow  the  research  in  this  manner,  it  is  necessary  that  some 
ilan  should  be  followed  in  which  the  examination  for  one  class 
f poisons  shall  not  interfere  with  the  analysis  for  another, 
ipart  from  the  mineral  acids  and  oxalic  acid,  the  reactions  and 
ffects  of  which  are  usually  so  distinct  as  to  require  analysis 

laerely  for  identification,  the  plan  recommended  by  Otto  gives 
ery  satisfactory  results.  Search  is  to  be  made  first  for  vol.atile 

1 Olsons ; next  for  alkaloids  and  organic  principles ; and  lastly  for 
petallic  poisons. 

1 In  operating  on  substances  involving  important  issues,  it  is 
Wvisable  to  use  only  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  material  at  one 
|pe,in  case  of  accidents,  and  to  reserve  the  remainder  for  further 
iFSearcb  if  necessary. 

j “•  for  Volatile  Poisons. — Volatile  poisons  which 

♦ Ausmittelung  der  Gifte,  6to  Auflage,  1876. 
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indicate  their  presence  by  their  characteristic  odour  in  most  cases,  • 
are  to  be  separated  by  distillation,  the  phenomena  and  products 
of  which  give  characteristic  reactions.  The  chief  poisons  to  be 
thus  sought  for  are  phosphorus,  hydrocyanic  acid,  alcohol,  ether,  ■ 
chloroform,  nitro-benzol,  and  carbolic  acid. 

The  substance  is  placed  in  a flask,  acidulated  if  necessary  with  t 
tartaric  acid,  heated  in  a water-bath,  and  the  vapours  condensed 
by  a Liebig’s  condenser,  and  collected  in  the  appropriate  receiver. 
(See  Fig.  53,  p.  430.) 

In  order  to  ensure  the  detection  of  phosphorus,  the  process  of 
distillation  must  be  carried  on  in  the  dark,  to  render  evident 
the  luminosity  which  is  so  characteristic  of  this  substance.  The 
special  arrangements  and  mode  of  testing  the  distillate  for  the 
various  volatile  poisons  will  be  described  hereafter  under  their 
appropriate  headings. 

h.  Search  for  Alkaloids.— this  head  is  included  the 
search,  not  only  for  the  alkaloids  proper,  but  also  for  such  active 
principles  as  digitalin,  cantharidin,  and  picrotoxin. 

Various  methods  have  been  suggested  for  the  separation  of 
these  organic  substances,  but  the  method  of  Stas,  as  modified  by 
Otto,  and  known  as  the  Stas-Otto  process,  is  the  one  most 
generally  followed. 

The  method  is  based  on  the  following  properties  of  the  alka- 
loids. Alkaloids  are  either  liquid  and  volatile,  as  couia  and 
nicotine,  or  fixed,  as  strychnia,  morphia,  veratriaj  also  cantharidin, 
digitalin,  and  picrotoxin. 

They  are  all  insoluble  or  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  But  m1- 
chicin  and  picrotoxin  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  colchicin  being, 
readily  soluble  in  cold  and  picrotoxin  in  boiling  water. 

All  the  alkaloids  are  soluble  in  alcohol : also  in  benzol,  chloro- 
form, and  amylic  alcohol.  All  the  important  alkaloids  are  soluble 
in  ether  with  the  exception  of  morphia,  which  in  its  crystalline 


form  is  almost  insoluble.  _ . 

The  salts  of  the  alkaloids  are  mostly  soluble  in  water,  especial  y 
on  heating.  Some  which  are  insoluble  or  nearly  so,  are  readily 
dissolved  by  the  addition  of  a little  acid. 

The  caustic  alkalies  and  the  alkaline  carbonates  set  free  tUf 
alkaloids  from  their  salts.  When  the  liquid  containing  tin 
alkaloid  thus  set  free  is  shaken  with  ether  or  arayhc 
the  alkaloid  is  dissolved  and  remains  on  evaporation  of  the  so  vem 
The  salts  of  the  alkaloids,  however,  are  as  a rule  not  somoii 
in  ether,  or  amylic  alcohol.  Owing  to  this  property,  the  alkaioi  ■ 
can  be  freed  from  organic  matter  soluble  in  these  reageu  , 
thus  obtained  in  a state  of  purity. 
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I,  The  alhaloids  in  addition  to  their  special  reactions  are,  with 
j few  exceptions,  precipitated  by  the  following  reagents : — 

1.  A solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  (Herapath, 
Wagner) — this  gives  reddish-brown  precipitates. 

2.  Potassio-mercuric-iodide — a solution  of  mercuric  iodide  in 
iodide  of  potassium  (Winkler) — forming  light-coloured  precipi- 
tates, amorphous  or  crystalline. 

3.  Phospho-molybdic  acid  (de  Vry,  Sonnenschein).  This  may 
be  made  by  adding  to  a solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonia, 
phosphate  of  soda  in  the  proportion  of  one-fifth  of  the  molybdic 
acid,  and  sufficient  nitric  acid  to  make  a yellow  solution.  This  forms 
amorphous  yellowish  precipitates,  some  of  which  turn  greenish  or 
hlueish  afterwards.  This  reagent  also  precipitates  digitalin. 

4.  Phospho-tungstic  acid  (Scheibler) — a solution  of  tungstate 
ofsoda  with  the  addition  of  phosphoric  acid.  This  gives  precipi- 
tates similar  to  those  with  phospho-molybdic  acid,  but  less  stable. 

5.  Phospho-antimonic  acid  (Schulze)— phosphate  of  soda  with 
the  addition  of  perchloride  of  antimony.  This  gives  amorphous 
' whitish  precipitates. 

6.  Potassio-bismuthic-iodide — a solution  of  iodide  of  bismuth 
in  iodide  of  potassium  (Dragendorff).  This  reagent  gives  amor- 
phous orange- coloured  precipitates.  Among  other  precipitants 

! are  also  to  be  mentioned  chloride  of  platinum  chloride  of  gold, 

I perchloride  of  mercury,  and  solutions  containing  tannin. 

' The  organic  matters  in  the  first  instance,  or  the  residue  of  the 
listillation  for  volatile  poisons,  are  to  be  digested  at  a gentle  heat 
for  some  hours  with  double  the  weight  of  strong  alcohol,  free 
from  fusel  oil,  and  rendered  distinctly  acid  with  tartaric  acid. 
After  cooling,  the  mixture  is  to  be  filtered,  the  residue  washed 
with  strong  alcohol,  and  the  mixed  filtrates  evaporated  at  a gentle 
neat  in  a water-bath  to  expel  the  alcohol.  On  the  evaporation  of 
'he  alcohol,  fatty  and  resinous  extracts  separate  themselves  ; and 
f ie  watery  residue  is  to  be  freed  from  these  substances  by  filtra- 
tion through  a filter  moistened  with  water.  The  filtrate  is  then 
|p  be  evaporated  in  a water-bath  to  the  consistence  of  a syrup. 
V his  is  to  be  thoroughly  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol 
PMed  m successive  portions.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  to  be  de- 
fanted  clear,  or  passed  through  a filter  moistened  with  alcohol,  and 
gmn  evaporated.  The  residue  is  to  be  dissolved  in  a little  water. 

he  solution  is  very  acid,  it  is  to  be  cautiously  neutralised  with 
'ute  caustic  soda,  so  as  however  to  leave  it  still  distinctly  acid 
■na  then  shaken  up  with  ether- 

: ut  of  this  acid  solution  ether  dissolves,  along  with  some 

Vi  onnng  matters,  cantharidin,  colchicin,  digitalin,  and  picrotoxin 
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(also  traces  of  atropia  and  veratvia).  The  ethereal  layer  witl 
these  substances  in  solution,  is  to  be  separated  from  the  watery 
layer,  and  the  process  repeated  until  the  ether  becomes  no  longer 
coloured. 

On  evaporation  of  the  ethereal  solution  cantharidin,  colchicin 
digitalin,  and  picrotoxin  remain,  along  with  fat  and  extractives. 
Hot  water  dissolves  out  colchicin,  digitalin,  and  picrotoxin,  bu 
not  cantharidin.  The  further  characteristics  of  these  substances 
will  be  found  under  tbeir  respective  headings. 

The  acid  watery  solution  which  remains  after  the  above  extract 
tion  with  ether,  contains  all  the  other  alkaloids.  The  ether  ii 
first  to  be  driven  off  by  heat,  and  then  the  solution  is  to  be  madi 
strongly  alkaline  witli  caustic  soda  (or  carbonate  of  soda),  am 
then  repeatedly  shaken  with  ether.  Ether  dissolves  all  the  im- 
portant alkaloids  with  the  exception  of  morphia,  which  is  to  b. 
extracted  by  the  method  given  below. 

A portion  of  the  ethereal  solution  is  to  be  evaporated  at  i 
gentle  heat  in  a watch-glass  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  am 
alkaloid  is  present,  and  whether  this  is  liquid  or  fixed.  Tk 
liquid  alkaloids  conia  and  nicotin  remain  on  evaporation  as  oil; 
drops  of  a characteristic  odour.  Should  the  presence  of  thes 
be  indicated,  the  mixed  ethereal  solutions  are  to  be  shaken  witl 
a few  pieces  of  chloride  of  calcium  in  order  to  abstract  the  water 
and  the  whole  evaporated  in  a watch-glass;  fresh  portions  of  th 
liquid  being  added  successively  until  the  whole  of  the  ether  i 
driven  off.  The  residue  is  then  ready  to  be  tested  by  the  genera 
reagents  for  alkaloids,  and  by  the  special  reactions  characteristic 

If  ?fixed  alkaloid  is  indicated  by  the  preliminary  evaporalior 
it  will  in  general  not  be  sufficiently  pure  for  the  application  of  tb 
necessary  tests.  To  effect  this  the  ethereal  residue  is  to  b 
mixed  with  water  and  rendered  distinctly  acid  by  a little  tartan 
or  sulphuric  acid.  The  alkaloids  are  thus  converted  into  acid  salt 
and  are  taken  up  by  the  water,  while  the  organic  matters  are  re 

tained  in  solution  by  the  ether.  ,,1-1? 

The  ether  is  to  be  separated,  and  fresh  ether  added  if  req 
to  purify  the  watery  solution  of  the  salt  still  further.  The  wder 
solution  freed  from  ether  is  then  to  be  made  strongly  aMi" 
with  caustic  soda,  and  again  shaken  up 

the  alkaloid  again  set  free.  On  evaporation  ^ 

alkaloid  is  left.  It  may,  if  necessary,  be  again  subjected 

like  treatment  if  it  is  not  sufficiently  pure.  „„„o.onts  fc 

The  residue  is  then  to  be  tested  by  the  general  reagents  Ic 

alkaloids,  and  for  this  purpose  the  more  or  less  impure 
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Jistinctly  crystalline  residue  which  forms  at  the  margin  may  be 
jmployed,  while  the  more  distinctly  crystalline  and  purer  material 
it  the  bottom  is  reserved  for  the  special  reactions  of  the  indi- 
ddual  alkaloids. 

In  applying  these  tests,  a minute  portion  of  the  substance  is  to 
je  removed  and  dissolved  in  a small  quantity  of  water  acidulated 
vith  hydrochloric  acid.  Drops  of  this  solution  may  then  be  placed 
)n  slides,  and  tested  carefully  with  the  different  reagents.  The 
;ests  may  be  applied  on  black  paper  to  indicate  cloudiness  or  preci- 
jitates,  or  on  a white  ground  when  colour  reactions  are  involved, 
lud  e.xamined  under  the  microscope  when  necessary. 

In  applying  liquid  reactions  to  such  minute  quantities, the  follow- 
ng  apparatus  will  be  found  very  serviceable.  The  reagent  should 
le  kept  in  a bottle  furnished  with  a pipette,  as  indicated  in 
he  annexed  figure  (Fig.  46),  and  the  testings,  when  carried  on 
I n a flat  surface  of  porcelain  or  glass,  should  be  made  by  the  instru- 
aents  shown  in  Fig.  47.  The  pipette,  and  its  uses,  and  those  of  the 

Fig.  46.  47 
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of  morphia.  These  are  the  liquid  and  volatile  alkaloids,  conia  ar 
nicotin ; and  the  fixed  alkaloids,  aconitin,  atropin,  hyoscj  ami: 
brucia,  strychnia,  veratria,  and  physostigmin,  (also  colchicum  ar 
digitalin).  Certain  active  principles  which  occur  in  opium  alor 
with  morphia,  viz.  codeia,  narcotin,  papaverin,  and  thebaia  mr 
also  be  mentioned.* 

As  has  been  stated,  morphia  is  not  (or  only  very  sparingl;. 
taken  up  by  ether  out  of  the  alkaline  solution.  It  is  to  i 
separated  as  follows The  ether  is  to  be  driven  off  by  evapor 
tion,  and  the  morphia,  if  present  in  quantity,  can  be  separati 
in  the  crystalline  form,  by  the  addition  of  excess  of  a concei 
trated  solution  of  ammonium  chloride,  and  allowing  the  mixtu' 
to  stand  for  some  time.  The  ammonia  takes  the  place  of  soi 
in  the  solution,  and  precipitates  the  morphia  in  the  pu 
crystalline  form.  If  in  less  quantity,  the  morphia  can  1 
obtained  better  by  shaking  this  liquid  with  amylic  alcohol,  whi. 
dissolves  the  morphia  and  leaves  it  on  evaporation.^ 

Or  the  original  alkaline  solution  may  be  acidulated  wi 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  rendered  alkaline  by  ammonia.  T1 
morphia  is  separated  and  is  to  be  dissolved  out  by  shaking  wi 
amylic  alcohol.  If  not  sufficiently  pure  it  may  again  be  dissolv. 
in  acidulated  water,  shaken  up  with  amylic  alcohol,  which  w 
remove  the  organic  matter,  and  then  again  rendered  alkaline  1 
ammonia  and  shaken  up  with  amylic  alcohol,  as  before.  ( 
evaporation  of  the  amylic  alcohol  the  morphia  is  left  m a co 

dition  fit  for  the  application  of  tests,  t . i i v 

After  morphia,  curarin  and  narcein  may  still  have  to  be  looK 
for  but  they  are  not  of  much  importance  medico-legally. 

c.  Search  for  Metallic  Poisons— The  organic  matters, 
residue  of  the  operation  for  the  detection  of  volatile  and  orgai. 
poisons,  are  to  be  finely  divided  and  drenched  with  stro 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  sufficiently  diluted  to  form  a gruelly  nia 

♦ Various  observations  of  recent  years  ^ 

that  certain  substances  resembling  “ 

dally  when  the  presence  oi  benzol,  and  anij 

Dragendorll-  employs  petroleum-ether  ®.;;°j?'°  “Waetion  of  alkalw 

alcohol  in  the  various  « Gerhihtlich-Chemische  Krmii 

For  a full  description  of  this  method,  see  neriuiuu, 

lung  vou  Giftcn,  2nd  Edition,  18/6. 
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'his  is  to  be  heated  with  the  addition  of  chlorate  of  potash  in 
accessive  portions  until  the  whole  is  converted  into  a yellowish 
quid.  By  this  method  chlorine  is  set  free,  and  the  organic 
natter  destroyed,  while  the  metals  are  dissolved  in  the  acid 
quid.  (Silver,  lead,  and  harium  may  remain  undissolved), 
'he  yellowish  solution  must  be  heated  till  all  the  chlorine  is 
riven  off. 

The  acid  solution  so  obtained  is  to  he  filtered,  and  is  now 
;ady  for  the  application  of  several  preliminary  teats. 

To  separate  the  metals  the  liquid  properly  diluted  is  to, he 
I armed,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  led  through  it  to  complete  satura- 
. on,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  many  hours.  Pom  the  acid  solu- 
■lOn  sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitates  as  sulphides,  copper, 
ad,  and  mercury  (dark),  arsenic,  antimony,  and  tin  (yellowish). 

' no  precipitate  occurs,  neutralisation  with  ammonia  and  the 
■ Idition  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  will  precipitate  metals  helong- 
g to  the  iron  group,  viz.  iron  (hlack),  manganese  (pink), 
ac  (white),  and  chromium  (green).  The  material  which 
mains  after  digestion  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of 
task  may  have  to  he  examined  for  the  presence  of  lead,  silver 
d barium.  ’ 

Such  IS  a general  outline  of  systematic  toxicological  analysis, 
it  such  modifications  as  may  he  requisite  in  any  given  case  must 
1 pend  on  the  general  chemical  knowledge  of  the  analyst.* 


chemical  analysis  in  general,  reference  may  bo 
. etiMl  Odling's  Coursrof 

: SLiTf  ? ® Toxicologist’s  Guide ; Worraley’s  Micro- 

licoloX  A"™iUelung  der  Gifte;  Mohr’s  Chemische 

1 acologie,  and  Dragendorfif  s Qerisch.  Chem.  Ermittelung  von  Giften. 
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CHAPTER  IV, 


OOEEOSIYES. 


I.  THE  MINERAL  ACIDS. 


STTIiPHXTETO,  NITBIC,  ANT)  HYDEOCHLOEIC. 


II.  THE  ALKALIES  AND  THEIR  CARBONATES. 

POTASH,  SODA,  AND  AMMONIA. 

The  mineral  acids,  with  the  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  mak, 
up  a well-defined  group  of  simple  corrosives — that  is  to  say. 
of  poisons  of  which  the  symptoms  are  due  solely  to  energeti 
local  action.  They  have  no  specific  remote  effects ; and  in  tlii 
they  differ  from  the  metallic  corrosives  (the  chlorides  of  inei 
cury,  antimony,  and  zinc,  and  the  nitrates  of  mercury);  froi 
oxalic  acid  in  strong  solution  ; and  from  phosphorus  and  iodin  i 
in  substance. 

I.  THE  MINERAL  ACIDS. 


Several  cases  of  poisoning  by  these  acids  occur  every  yea 
most  of  which  are  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  remainder  by  the  nitri 
and  hydrochloric  acids. 

Poisoning  by  these  acids  is  rarely  a homicidal  act ; but  the 
have  been  given  to  adults  in  place  of  medicine,  or  poured  down  tt 
throat  while  they  are  asleep  or  intoxicated : and  more  freqnentl 
to  young  children  by  tbeir  mothers  or  nurses.  In  infants  tl 
act  is  homicidal,  in  children  either  homicidal  or  accidental,  i 
adults  generally  suicidal.  The  mineral  acids  have  also  been  ai 
ministered  otherwise  than  by  the  mouth ; and  mixed  with  othc 
matters,  such  as  aloes,  laudanum,  &c. 

These  acids  (generally  the  sulphuric,  occasionally  the  mtnc 
are  also  used  to  disfigure  the  person,  destroy  the  clothes,  i- 
imitate  the  destructive  action  of  moths. 

The  Mineral  Acids  have  the  following  familiar  properti^:- 
they  char  and  destroy  organic  matters  ; discolour,  and  corrode,  i 
injure,  the  texture  of  black  cloth  ; redden  vegetable  blues;  ai 
alter  or  discharge  the  colour  of  dyed  articles  of  dress. 

Sumptoms.— Those  common  to  these  acids  are:— a sour  tns 
and  burning  pain  in  the  mouth,  throat,  and  gullet,  inmeata  e 
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after  swallowing  the  acid,  followed  by  excruciating  pain,  eructa- 
tions, constant  retching,  and  vomiting  of  a brownish  or  blackish 
matter  containing  blood,  coagulated  mucus,  flakes  of  epithelium, 
or  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  gullet  and  stomach.  The  act 
of  swallowing  is  painful,  or  even  impossible,  and  there  is  intense 
thirst.  The  bowels  are  costive,  the  urine  scanty  or  suppressed, 
jnd  there  is  constant  tenesmus  and  dysuria.  The  pulse  is 
generallj'  small  and  frequent,  the  respiration  catching,  and  some- 
times laborious,  and  the  countenance  expresses  intense  anxiety. 
In  some  cases  the  acid  passes  into  the  windpipe,  and  causes  a 
larassing  cough,  with  croupy  respiration  and  hoarse  voice,  and, 
.he  accumulation  of  tenacious  mucus  discharged  with  difiiculty, 
md  threatening  instant  suffocation.  The  lips  are  shrivelled, 
md  blistered  or  excoriated,  or  they  present  spots  of  the  charac- 
ienstic  colour  of  the  acid  bordered  with  red  ; the  cheeks  and 
ibm  are  spotted,  and  discoloured  streaks  run  from  the  angles  of 
he  mouth.  The  inside  of  the  mouth  is  white,  shrivelled,  and 
»rroded,  brown  or  yellow,  and  the  teeth  loose  and  discoloured, 
he  tongue  is  either  white  and  polished,  or  discoloured.  Distinct 
narks  of  the  acid  are  also  commonly  found  on  the  neck  or 
ingers,  and  on  the  clothes ; and  the  vomited  matters,  if  rejected 
u a limestone  pavement,  eflervesce.  In  fatal  cases,  death  is 
:enerally  preceded  by  collapse,  the  intellectual  faculties  remain- 
ag  clear  to  the  last.  Some  patients  die  convulsed,  others 
uttocated.  Severe  nervous  symptoms,  such  as  trismus,  tetanus, 
pilepsy,  and  delirium,  are  occasionally  present,  and  rashes  some- 
imes  appear  on  the  skin. 

These  poisons  may  destroy  life  in  such  small  quantities  as  one 
t two  drachms,  and  in  such  short  periods  as  two  hours  or  less, 
sutthe  patient  may  linger  for  days,  weeks,  or  months.  In 
hronic  cases  he  is  feverish  ; has  a dry  skin  and  frequent  pulse  ; 
-casionally  vomits  his  food  mixed  with  flakes  of  false  mem- 
rane  or  portions  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  gullet  and 
mach,  similar  flakes  being  sometimes  discharged  from  the 
wels ; and  suffers  from  salivation  with  foetor  of  the  breath. 

I e belly  IS  tense ; the  breathing  short  and  difficult ; there  are' 
f ’ digestion  is  impaired ; all  the 

id  d fi  u languish ; extreme  emaciation  supervenes  • 

lonths  varying  from  a fortnight  to  some 

■ntip  t 1 ? r®"  imperfectly,  to  become  dys- 

•cover  clmpttd7"^ 

injected  into  the  bowels  or  womb, 

P ured  into  the  ear ; and  in  all  these  ways  have  proved  fatal 
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JPost-moTtem  Appearances. — The  lips,  unin,  and  other  exposed^  | 
parts  of  the  body  are  marked  by  the  acid  in  the  manner  just 
described.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  and 
throat  is  white,  yellow,  or  brown,  sbrivelled  and  corroded ; aud 
sometimes  coated  as  with  white  paint.  Portions  of  the  tissues 
are  highly  inflamed  ; sometimes  they  are  gangrenous,  sometimes 
corroded.  The  epiglottis  may  be  contracted  or  swollen,  the  rima- 
glottidis  contracted,  and  tlie  larynx  inflamed.  The  gullet, 
presents  the  same  appearances  as  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  it  is 
common  to  find  its  lining  membrane  more  or  less  extensively . 
detached.  (See  fig.  50,  p.  415.)  Sometimes  it  presents  the ; 
peculiar  wrinkled  and  worm-eaten  appearance  shown  in  fig.  49. : 
In  rare  cases  it  becomes  the  seat  of  ulceration,  and  is  perforated.  ’ 
Occasionally  it  entirely  escapes.  The  stomach  is  usually  - 
distended  with  gas,  and  filled  with  a yellow,  brown,  or  black 
glutinous  liquid,  which  also  extends  into  the  gullet  and  com- 
mencement of  the  small  intestines.  The  lining  membrane  is 
highly  inflamed,  its  vessels  are  minutely  injected  with  black 
blood,  as  in  fig.  51,  p.  415  j or  black  blood  is  extravasated  intc 
its  substance ; the  rugae  are  softened,  and  the  coats  destroyed, 
ulcerated,  and  perforated.  The  pylorus  is  commonly  contracted. 
The  perforations  are  generally  circular,  situated  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  organ,  and  surrounded  by  inflammation  and  black 
extravasation.'  Tbe  duodenum  presents  appearances  similar  ft 
those  found  in  the  stomach.  The  peritoneal  surface  of  the 
viscera,  even  where  there  is  no  perforation,  is  highly  mflam^ 
and  coated  with  eoagulable  lymph.  When  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  escape  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  they  act  on  the 
viscera,  and  impart  to  them  a peculiar  unctuous  feel.  Ihe  innam. 
mation  may  extend  into  the  chest,  and  the  thoracic  surface  a 
the  diaphragm  become  coated  with  lymph.  The  blood  m th 
large  vessels  is  often  found  firmly  coagulated.  The  urmw3 
bladder  is  generally  empty  and  contracted.  . 

just  described  will  of  course  vary 

quantity  of  the  acid,  the  full  or  empty  state  of  the  stomach 
or  the  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  the  poison  reaches, 
may  not  pass  beyond  the  mouth,  it  may  not  enter  or  p^ 
stomach,  and  its  action  may  even  be  limited  to  the  upper  p 

°^2)%ro”irThis  is  easy.  The  intensely  sour  taste,  the 
commencement  of  the  symptoms,  the  disorganization  of  a 
parts  which  the  acid  touches,  the  absence  of  d>arrhma  tlm  sh  ^ 
on  the  skin,  and  the  injury  to  tbe  clothes,  Pei*"  ^tl 

not  to  be  attributed  to  any  other  cause,  lu  most  cas  , 
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iymptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances  are  decisive  of  them- 
ielves,  but  when  combined  they  leave  no  room  for  doubt,  even 
without  the  evidence  afibrded  by  chemical  analysis. 

Treatment. — The  best  antidote  is  calcined  magnesia,  or  the 
arbonate,  mixed  with  water,  or  milk  and  water.  But  as  these 
ire  not  likely  to  be  at  hand,  chalk  or  whiting,  the  plaster  from 
be  ceiling  or  wall  of  an  apartment,  milk,  oil,  or  soap-suds,  or 
oda  or  potashes,  mixed  freely  with  water  should  be  given  with- 
lut  delay ; followed  by  milk,  mucilaginous  and  oily  drinks, 
iiid  dilute  alkaline  solutions  given  frequently  for  several  hours 
ir  days. 

The  corroded  and  softened  state  of  the  parts  forbids  the  use 
f the  stomach  pump,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  introduce  itj 
int  if  the  patient  cannot  swallow,  a cautious  attempt  may  bff 
lade  to  introduce  the  tube  into  the  oesophagus  beyond  the  i > 
truction.  The  subsequent  treatment  must  depend  on  the  nature 
nd  severity  of  the  symptoms.  Leeches  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach 
re  likely  to  afford  relief,  and,  if  grateful  to  the  patient,  ice  in 
abstance,  or  iced  drinks  may  be  prescribed.  The  bowels  must 
e kept  open  at  first  by  injections  of  thin  gruel,  and  as  soon  as 
perients  appear  safe,  by  castor  oil  given  in  milk.  Excoriations 
a the  surface  must  be  treated  as  burns. 


I.  SDLPHDEIC  ACID.  {Oil  of  Vitriol.) 

This  acid  is  much  more  frequently  administered  than  the  other 
nneral  acids,  and  it  ranks  fifth  among  the  poisons  in  order 
frequency. 

The,strong  acid  is  sold  by  druggists  and  oilmen  as  “ oil  of 
itnol  ” to  blacking  makers ; and  the  dilute  acid  as  “ vitriol,” 
spirit  of  vitriol,”  or  “ essence  of  vitriol,”  for  cleaning  utensils 
copper  or  brass,  at  \d.  for  four  ounces,  or  2d.  or  3d.  the 
>nnd.  In  medicine,  the  strong  acid  is  used  in  the  cure  of  ring- 
Mm,  and  the  dilute  acid  is  often  prescribed  as  an  internal 
medy.  In  the  arts  the  acid  is  largely  used  for  the  inanufac- 
re  of  other  chemicals ; and,  as  impure  specimens  sometimes 
ntain  large  quantities  of  arsenic,  that  poison  is  often  found  in 
cgs  and  chemicals  as  an  impurity. 

For  iMdico-legal  purposes,  we  may  have  to  examine  the  acid 
1.  The  strong  add.  2.  The  dilute  add.  3.  In  stains  on 
nti,  7^  organic  mixtures. 


1. 


1_,  Strong  Sulphuric  Acid. 

A heavy  oily  liquid,  not  fuming,  colourless  when  pure,  but  a 
in  commerce,  of  a light  brown  tint.  It  chars  oreani 


as 
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matter,  and,  when  added  to  water,  gives  out  heat.  When  heated 
with  copper  turnings,  sulphurous  acid  is  given  off,  wliich  liberates 
iodine  from  iodic  acid.  It  develops  characteristic  colours  with 
several  of  the  alkaloids,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  heat. 


2.  Dilute  Sulphuric  Acid. 

A colourless,  intensely  sour  liquid,  which  reddens  litmus,  and- 
chars  paper  when  dried,*  and  gives  with  a solution  of  nitratt 
of  barium  a white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  Tliis 
precipitate  being  collected,  washed  and  dried,  mi.xed  with  black 
flux,  and  heated  on  charcoal  in  the  reducing  flame  of  the  blow- 
pipe, is  converted  into  the  sulphide;  and  this  moistened  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  gives  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  By  this 
threefold  process  an  acid  liquid  is  proved  to  contain  sulphuric 
acid ; but  not  necessarily  as  free  acid.  It  may  be  a constituent 
of  a supersulphate,  such  as  alum  ; or  of  a neutral  sulphate,  such 
as  Epsom  salts,  with  some  other  free  acid  in  excess.  The  pre- 
sence of  a saline  ingredient  may  be  verified  by  evaporating  the 
acid  liquid ; and  the  volatile  acids,  such  as  the  acetic  and  hy 
drocbloric,  may  be  separated  by  distillation,  and  identified  bj 
appropriate  tests.  Worraley  recommends  veratria  as  the  besi 
test  for  the  free  acid,  and  one  in  every  respect  superior  t( 
Runge’s  cane-sugar  test.  A fragment  of  the  alkaloid  dissolvec 
by  heat  in  a liquid  containing  the  one -thousandth  of  a grain  o 
the  free  acid,  forms  a colourless  mixture,  which  evaporated  t< 
dryness  leaves  a deposit  with  a fine  crimson  border. 

3.  Stains  on  Cloth. 

The  strong  acid  stains  black  cloth  first  red,  then  brown,  anc 
corrodes  it.  The  stain  continues  moist  for  months  or  years,  anc 
has  an  acid  reaction.  The  dilute  acid  produces  the  same  change 
of  colour,  with  less  corrosion  ; but  the  stains  are  dry. 

To  detect  the  acid,  boil  the  stained  fragment  of  cloth  in  c 
little  distilled  water,  filter  the  liquid,  and  test  for  the  free  acid 
Evaporate  a drop  of  the  filtrate  on  a glass  slide,  and  if  a visible 
stain  remains,  examine  it  for  saline  matters.  Examine  an  un 
stained  portion  of  the  cloth  in  the  same  way. 

Clean  linen  and  cotton  fabrics  corroded  by  the  acid  may  hi 
submitted  to  destructive  distillation  in  a reduction-tube,  in  th< 


» This  charring  property  is  so  remarkable  as  to  constitute  a test.  If 
strip  of  filtering  paper  be  dipped  in  a liquid  containing  a single  minim  oi  u 
strong  acid  to  800  of  water,  and  then  dried  before  a fire  without 
paper,  the  part  touched  by  the  acid  becomes  black  and  brittle.  Hydroc 
acid  has  the  same  property,  though  in  a lowcrdegree. 
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mouth  of  which  a slip  of  filtering  paper,  moistened  with  solution 
,)f  starch,  and  sprinkled  with  iodic  acid,  is  placed.  The  iodide  is 
iisengaged,  and  the  blue  iodide  of  farina  is  formed.  This  process 
< s not  applicable  to  woollen  textures,  which  contain  sulphates,  to 
he  coats  of  the  stomach,  or  to  its  contents, 

4.  Organic  Mixtures. 

: Liquids  containing  organic  matter,  such  as  tea  and  cofiee,  beer 
I lud  porter,  if  thick  and  turbid,  must  be  boiled  with  distilled  water, 
ind  filtered ; if  clear  they  may  be  filtered  at  once.  The  nitric 
icid  and  nitrate  of  baryta  test  throws  down  a coloured  precipi- 
ate,  which  being  collected  and  boiled  in  strong  nitric  acid,  to  de- 
■ troy  the  organic  matter,  is  converted  into  sulphide  of  barium,  as 
I hove. 

I The  contents  of  the  stomach,  or  the  vomited  matters,  will  have 
1 strong  acid  reaction  if  no  antidote  has  been  given  ; but  if  the 
ase  has  received  medical  treatment,  or  the  patient  has  survived 
‘ ome  time,  they  may  be  neutral  or  even  alkaline. 

a.  If  the  contents  have  an  acid  reaction,  it  is  probably  due  to 
.1  free  acid,  which  may  be  sulphuric,  or  one  of  the  two  acids 
i isually  found  in  the  stomach,  the  acetic  and  hydrochloric.  These 
I icids  may  be  separated  by  distilling  the  filtered  liquid  (see  Hydro- 
' hloric  Acid),  to  the  consistency  of  a thin  syrup.  If  the  tests  for 
lydrochloric  and  acetic  acids  give  a negative  result,  the  liquid  in 
he  retort  must  be  diluted,  filtered,  and  tested  for  sulphuric  acid. 

!pnt  if  the  product  of  distillation  contains  either  acid,  we  dilute 
he  liquid,  and  continue  the  distillation,  adding  fresh  water  if 
ecessary,  till  all  trace  of  these  acids  disappears.  The  fluid  re- 
naming in  the  retort  is  then  to  be  tested  for  sulphuric  acid. 

I If  the  fluid  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  also  leaves  a saline  deposit 
M evaporation,  and  the  result  of  distillation  proves  that  the  free 
field  is  the  sulphuric,  we  are  dealing  either  with  a supersulphate, 
juch  as  alum,  or  with  a sulphate,  such  as  Epsom  salts,  combined 
with  free  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  latter  case,  we  add  carbonate  of 
W^ta,  till  effervescence  ceases,  and  calculate  the  quantity  of  free 
^cid  from  the  weight  of  the  resulting  sulphate  of  baryta. 

^ 0.  If  the  organic  matters  have  an  alkaline  reaction,  or  are 
f eutral,^  they  must  be  boiled  in  distilled  water,  and  filtered ; the 
tests  being  applied  to  the  filtered  liquid. 

If  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  given  as  an  antidote,  the  result- 
sulphate  must  be  dissolved  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid. 

' the  quantity  of  acid  detected  by  any  of  these  processes  is 
: T®ry  small,  there  is  no  proof  that  it  has  been  swallowed ; for  the 
fccretions  of  the  stomach  always  contain  some  neutral  sulphates. 
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Nor  would  the  discovery  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  prove  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  free  acid,  for  the  salt  itself  may  have  been 
given  as  an  aperient.  The  discovery  of  sulphate  of  lime,  however, 
by  proving  the  use  of  chalk  as  an  antidote,  would  be  as  conclusive  i 
as  the  finding  of  the  free  acid. 

But  where  the  characteristic  appearances  of  poisoning  with  sul-  1 
phuric  acid  are  present,  chemical  analysis  becomes  superfluous.  } 

Sulphuric  acid  has  been  detected  in  the  blood  and  also  in  parts  | 
of  the  body  to  which  it  must  have  been  conveyed  by  the  circula-  | 
tion — in  the  peritoneum,  pleura,  heart,  and  bladder,  and  even  in  j 
the  liquor  amnii,  and  body  of  the  foetus.  The  milk  of  nurses.  |i 
taking  the  acid  has  produced  disordered  bowels  and  convulsions’  j! 
in  the  infants  suckled;  and  in  one  case*  the  matters  voided  from  | 
the  bowels  were  found  to  corrode  the  napkin.  | 

Quantitative  Analysis. — Use  for  this  purpose  the  precipitated  ji 
sulphate  of  baryta,  boiled  in  pure  nitric  acid,  washed  and  dried.  I 
100  parts  of  the  sulphate  contain  41^  of  strong  acid.  | 

SYMPTOMS,  POST-MORTEM  APPEARANCES,  AND  TREATMENT. 

Symptoms. — Those  already  described  at  p.  403,  but  severe  in  ■ 
proportion  to  the  strength  and  corrosive  properties  of  the  acid.  . 
Severe  nervous  symptoms  are  sometimes  present,  such  as  locked- 
jaw,  rigid  spasms  of  the  extremities,  epilepsy,  and  delirium. 

Diagnosis. — The  dark-brown  stains  on  the  skin,  and  the  moist 
brown  corroded  stains  on  black  cloth,  are  characteristic. 

Post-mortem  appearances. — Those  described  at  p.  404;  but 
the  disorganization  greater,  and  perforation  more  frequent  (about 
a third  of  the  cases),  than  in  poisoning  by  the  other  mineral  acids. 
The  colour  of  the  epithelium  and  mucous  membrane  dark-brown 
or  black,  as  if  charred  ; while  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  nitric  acid 
it  is  more  commonly  yellow  or  green.  When  thickly  coated  with 
mucus,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  alimentary  canal 
seems  smeared  with  white  paint.  This  is  the  effect  of  the  acid 
on  the  secretions  of  the  canal  after  death  (Dr.  Chowne).  The 
post-mortem  effect  on  the  mucous  membrane  itself  is  to  render  it 
yellowish  and  brittle,  to  bleach  the  muscular  and  peritoneal  coat, 
and  to  char  the  blood  in  the  vessels  (Orfila). 

Fatal  dose. — In  the  adult,  one  drachm ; in  an  infant  five 
weeks  old,  half  a drachm.  Four  ounces  have  been  swallowed  by 
an  adult  without  fatal  consequences. 

Fatal  period. — Shortest  one  hour : in  a child,  “ almost  imme- 
diately.” Life  may  be  prolonged  for  several  days,  weeks,  or 


» ‘Medical  Gazette,’  vol.  i.  pp.  710  and  766. 
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ouths,  up  to  the  limit  of  two  years.  Average. — In  cases  that 
■ove  fatal  in  24  hours,  about  10  hours. 

Mortality. — Almost  all  infants  and  young  children.  In  adults, 
fo-thirds  of  the  cases.* 

Treatment. — That  already  described  at  p.  405. 

Sulphuric  acid  has  been  injected  into  the  vagina  as  an  abortive; 
id  into  the  rectum  by  mistake  for  a clyster  ; and  it  is  used  to 
sfigare  the  face  and  injure  the  dress.  The  local  treatment  of 
rts  thus  injured  consists  in  the  use  of  a solution  of  carbonate  of 
tash  or  soda  till  effervescence  ceases ; followed  by  that  appro- 
iate  to  burns. 

II.  NITRIC  ACID  {Aqua  Fortis,  Red  Spirit  of  Nitre), 

This  acid  is  much  less  in  use  as  a poison  than  sulphuric  acid, 
t much  more  than  hydrochloric  acid. 

It  may  present  itself  for  analysis,  as — 1.  The  strong  acid.  2. 
he  dilute  acid,  3.  In  stains  on  cloth.  4.  In  organic  mixtures, 

1.  Strong  Nitric  Acid, 

The  commercial  acid  varies  in  tint  from  a deep  orange  to  a 
ht yellow ; gives  out  orange-coloured  acid  fumes;  produces  dry 
How  stains  in  woollen  tissues,  and  corrodes  them,  and  causes 
nlar  stains  in  other  articles  of  dress  and  in  the  nails,  skin,  and 
ler  tissues.  The  stains  assume  a bright  orange  tint  when 
iched  with  an  alkali.  It  dissolves  copper  with  brisk  efferves- 
ice  and  escape  of  ruddy  acid  fumes,  a greenish  liquid  remaining, 
ith  morphia,  the  acid  strikes  a rich  orange  colour,  effervesces, 

1 gives  off  orange  fumes ; and  with  brucia  a blood-red. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  several  eases  renorted  in  the  English  and 
eign  Journals 

f 38  cases  (the  majority  females) — 26  were  fatal  (all  the  children  and  18 
Its),  and  10  recovered  (all  adults). 

f 31  cases— 20  were  suicidal,  3 homicidal  (all  young  children),  and  8 acci- 
tal  (2  of  them  children). 

.mong  adults,  both  in  accidental  and  suicidal  poisoning,  there  was  1 reco- 
1 to  2 deaths. 

f the  26  fatal  eases,  10  lasted  a day  or  less ; 6 more  than  a day  and  less 
a a week;  3 less  than  a fortnight;  1 from  a fortnight  to  three  weeks;  1 
fe  than  three  weeks ; and  6 extended  from  five  to  forty-five  weeks, 
he  feojf  duration  in  6 children  was  three  and  a half  hours,  the  greatest 
adults  the  least  was  also  three  and  a half  hours,  the 
lorty-five  weeks. 

w average  in  all  surviving  a day  or  less,  was  ten  hours— of  .ill  surviving  a 
l|K  or  less,  thirty-two  hours.  ^ 

to  have  taken  place  in  from  6 to  23  days, 
stomach  took  place  in  8 oases  out  of  21  in  which  the  post- 
Ifiem  appearances  are  described, 
y ^ references  to  cases  see  former  editions  of  this  work. 
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2.  Dilute  Nitric  Acid. 

An  acid  liquid,  with  a characteristic  odour,  which  reddens  IH  i 
mus,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  baryta  or  nitrate  c 
silver.  From  the  absence  of  precipitate  with  these  reagents  ;■ 
may  be  inferred  that  the  acid  is  neither  sulphuric  nor  hydro 
chloric,  nor  any  of  the  common  vegetable  acids.  This  presump; 

tion  is  converted  into  certainty  by  th : 
following  tests — a.  When  boiled  wit 
copper  filings  (provided  the  acid  be  no 
very  dilute)  the  characteristic  orangi; 
fumes  are  given  off.  h.  If  carbonate  c 
potash  is  added  to  the  liquid  till  efierves 
cence  ceases,  and  a piece  of  filtering  pape 
is  dipped  into  the  liquidand  dried,  it  burn : 
like  touch-paper,  c.  On  slowly  evaporat  . 
ing  the  liquid,  it  yields  crystals  of  nitrat . 

Solution  1 in  100.  potash,  of  the  form  annexed. 

The  crystals  of  nitrate  of  potash  so  obtained,  yield  the  folloa 
ing  reactions: — a.  Ignited  on  charcoal,  they  burn  with  deflagra. 
tion.  b.  On  adding  strong  sulphuric  acid,  a colourless  vapou- 
with  the  peculiar  odour  of  nitric  acid  is  given  off.  c.  Drop 
fragment  of  the  salt  into  a test-tube,  add  a few  drops  of  distillei 
water,  then  a drop  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  j drop  in  a fragmen 
of  copper : the  characteristic  ruddy  fumes  are  given  off.  d.  Proceei 
as  in  c,  and  add  one  or  two  drops  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid : th 
resulting  liquid  dissolves  gold  leaf.  The  following  tests  are  bes 
applied  on  a slab  of  white  porcelain : — e.  Moisten  a crystal  of  the  sal 
with  distilled  water,  add  a drop  of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acio  . 
and  dissolve  by  the  heat  of  a spirit-lamp,  allow  the  liquor  to  cool,  an' 
introduce  a fragment  of  green  sulphate  of  iron  j a dark  green  ring ' 
changing  to  brown,  will  form  round  the  crystal,  f.  Proceed  as  i:  I 
e,  and  substitute  a fragment  of  morphia.  It  strikes  a rich  orang 
colour,  and  yields  a yellow  liquid,  g.  Proceed  as  in  e,  and  substi 
tute  a fragment  of  brueia.  It  strikes  a blood-red.  h.  Proceed  a 
in  e,  and  add  a fragment  of  narcotine.  A reddish-brown  colour  i 
produced,  changing  with  a gentle  heat  to  deep  blood-red.  * 

• The  following  is  an  excellent  test  for  any  nitrate.  Place  in  a test-tat 
a few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  add  a little  distilled  water : then  a Irag 
mont  ofpyrogallic  acid.  Allow  a few  drops  of  strong  a,. 

trickle  down  the  side  of  the  tube,  and  subside  to  the  bottom.  Add  a 
crystals  of  common  salt,  and  when  the  effervesence  ceases,  drop  m the  cry 
of  the  nitrate.  The  acid  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  puts  on  an  intense  p nj  , 
hue,  which  may  extend  to  the  rest  of  the  liquid  (Horsley,  couurmco 
Wormley). 


Fig.  48. 
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3.  Stains  on  Cloth. 

Boil  the  fragment  of  cloth  in  a little  distilled  water.  The 
“sence  of  an  acid  will  be  indicated  by  test-paper ; that  of  nitric 
id  by  the  appearance  of  the  stain.  Neutralize  with  carbonate 
potash,  and  filter.  The  dry  filter  burns  like  touch-paper, 
aporate  the  liquid,  collect  and  examine  the  crystals,  and  apply 
B hrucia  test,  and  if  possible  the  other  tests  in  succession. 

To  distinguish  stains  of  nitric  acid  from  those  caused  by  iodine 
by  bile,  test  with  a weak  solution  of  caustic  potash.  The  indelible 
ric  acid  stain  assumes  a clear  orange  tint  j that  caused  by 
ine  immediately  disappears  j the  bile-stain  is  unchanged. 


4.  Organic  Mixtures, 

[f  the  liquid  is  viscid,  dilute  with  distilled  water,  boil,  and 
er.  If  it  has  an  acid  reaction,  neutralize  with  carbonate  of 
, ;ash,  crystallize,  and  apply  the  tests  just  described. 

If  antidotes,  such  as  chalk  or  magnesia,  have  been  given,  the 
fid,  instead  of  having  an  acid  reaction,  may  be  neutral  or 
bly  alkaline.  In  this  case,  also,  the  filtered  liquid  is  to  be 
ated  with  carbonate  of  potash  : soluble  nitrate  of  potash  will  be 
med,  and  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime  or  magnesia  thrown  down. 
IDS  being  separated  by  fresh  filtration,  the  filtered  liquid  is 
porated,  and  the  crystalline  residue  tested  for  nitrate  of  potash. 
iVhen  the  quantity  of  acid  in  the  organic  liquid  is  very  small, 
' may  be  removed  from  the  vessel  containing  it  by  means  of  a 
gh  syphon  formed  of  filtering  paper  (Christison). 

VIucous  membrane  acted  on  by  the  acid,  may  be  treated  as  frag- 
>^nts  of  cloth. 

n the  case  of  nitric  as  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  post-mortem 
-earances  are  so  characteristic  as  to  render  chemical  analysis 
ecessary. 

mntitalive  analysis. — To  the  nitrate  of  potash  add  strong 
huric  acid;  dissolve  the  sulphate,  calcine  it,  wash  with  alcohol 
emove  free  acid,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  For  100  grains 
^he  dry  sulphate  allow  about  82  of  the  strong  acid. 

i^ymptoms,  post-mortem  appearances,  and  treatment. 

y^mptoms. — Those  already  described  (p.  403).  A miliary 
with  intolerable  itching,  was  present  in  one  case  on  the  sixth 

^iagnosis. — The  yellow  stains  on  the  skin,  and  the  dry  yellow 
irosions  on  the  dress,  are  characteristic  of  this  acid.  The 
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discovery  of  these  stains  on  the  person  and  dress  of  an  accow 
person  has  led  to  his  conviction. 

Post-mortem  appearances. — Those  already  described  (p.  401 
The  colour  of  the  mucous  membrane  yellow,  or  green  in  parts  ■ 
the  stomach  and  intestines  containing  bile.  The  corrosion  les 
and  perforation  more  rare  than  in  the  case  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Fatal  dose. — Two  drachms  (Taylor).  In  infants  less.  R 
covery  has  taken  place  after  half  an  ounce,* * * §  or  more. 

Fatal  period  (shortest). — In  the  adult,  an  hour  and  tlire 
quarters ; in  the  infant  a few  minutes.  Average. — Less  tha  ■ 
twenty-four  hours ; but  life  may  be  prolonged  to  several  day 
weeks,  or  months. 

Mortality. — About  half  the  cases. 

Treatment. — As  for  the  mineral  acids  generally  (p.  405).f 
Nitric  acid  has  been  poured  into  the  ear,  and  caused  sloughinj 
abundant  baemorrhage,  paralysis  jactitans,  extreme  debility,  an 
death  in  about  thirteen  weeks,J 

The  orange  fumes  (nitrous  acid  gas)  given  off  when  nitric  aci 
is  poured  upon  copper  or  mercury,are  largely  produced  in  somepn 
cesses  of  the  arts,  such  as  water-gilding  and  brass-button  makin; 
They  irritate  the  eyes  and  lungs,  and  give  rise  to  a troublesom. 
cough,  renewed  by  each  repetition  of  the  process ,-  and  at  lengt 
becoming  babitual.  In  more  than  one  instance  it  has  prove 
fatal  in  periods  varying  from  twenty-seven  hours  to  two  days. 
The  symptoms  are  burning  heat  in  the  throat ; tightness  ! ^ 
the  chest  and  pit  of  the  stomach ; extreme  distension  and  acut 
pain  of  the  abdomen  ; nausea  and  vomiting;  purging  of  a yello' 
matter;  scanty  secretion  of  urine  and  dysuria;  cough,  at  fin- 
dry,  then  attended  by  scanty  orange  expectoration,  with  extrem 
dyspnoea,  and  feeling  of  impending  suffocation;  transient  deliriun 
extreme  debility  ; inexpressible  anxiety ; and  death  after  convu 
sions.  The  post-mortem  appearances  consist  in  signs  of  acute  it 
flammation  and  its  consequences  in  the  air-passages  and  lungs,  an 
in  the  alimentary'  canal,  engorgement  of  the  lungs  and  heart  wit 
black  liquid  blood,  distension  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  wit 
gas,  and  a yellow  colour  of  the  contents  of  the  air- passages  and  al 
mentary  canal.  Manufacturers  who  produce  these  irritating  funu 
should  be  required  to  conduct  them  into  the  nearest  chimney. 
The  binoxide  or  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  gives  rise  to  these  orang 
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• •Lancet,’  April,  1870  (Adams).  i u.nnrfj 

t For  cases  of  poisoning  by  nitric  acid,  refer  to  ‘ Guy  s HospifM  K ^ 
vo).  xvu.  p.  223  (Stevenson) : ‘ Glasgow  Med.  Journ.,  May,  1872  (Uougau;, 

{ ‘ Medical  Gazette,’  March,  1830.  , -om 

§ See  ‘ Lancet,’  April,  1854 : ‘ Chemical  News,’  March,  18W; 
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aes  by  combining  with  air  in  the  lungs.  Sir  H.  Davy  suffered 
y severely  when  he  tried  to  inhale  the  binoxide. 

[n.  HXDEOCHLOEIO  ACID  (Muriatic  Acid,  Spirit  of  Salt). 

Though  this  acid  is  somewhat  largely  employed  in  the  arts,  it 
lot  often  used  as  a poison.  It  may  have  to  be  examined  as — 
The  strong  acid.  2.  The  dilute  acid.  3.  In  stains  on  cloth. 
In  organic  mixtures, 

1.  Strong  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

The  acid  of  commerce  is  of  a yellow  colour,  fuming  in  moist 
; and  yielding  dense  white  vapours  with  ammonia.  It  pro- 
I :es  a dry  green  stain  on  black  cloth,  but  does  not  corrode  it ; 

I he  stain  is  first  red  and  then  green.  It  is  distinguished  from 
iphuric  acid  by  its  colour,  and  from  nitric  acid  by  the  absence 
) range  fumes  when  poured  on  copper.  When  boiled  with  per- 
tle  of  manganese,  chlorine  is  given  off,  known  as  such  by  its 
1 ur,  odour,  and  bleaching  properties. 


2.  Dilute  Hydrochloric  Acid, 

I'he  liquid  is  proved  to  contain  an  acid  by  litmus  paper.  The 
acid  and  nitrate  of  baryta  test  causes  no  precipitate.  It 
robable,  therefore,  that  the  acid  is  either  nitric  or  hydrochloric. 
I solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  yields  a dense  white  precipitate 
liable  in  nitric  acid,  and  in  caustic  potash,  but  very  soluble  in 
Donia ; which,  when  dried  and  heated  fuses  into  a yellow  liquid 
ing  to  a soft  horny  mass,  the  acid  is  certainly  hydrochloric. 

|s  a chloride  (such  as  common  salt)  with  a free  acid  would 
an  acid  reaction,  and  yield  the  same  white  precipitate  with 
We  of  silver,  a drop  of  the  liquid  should  be  evaporated,  when, 
lere  is  a crystalline  residue,  the  acid  should  he  distilled  over, 
the  crystalline  residue  examined  by  the  microscope,  and 


I 3.  Stains  on  Cloth. 

■I  joil  the  stained  cloth  in  distilled  water,  filter,  test  with  nitrate 
' Vver,  and  identify  the  precipitate  as  above.  Examine,  at  the 
“ |i  time,  an  unstained  portion  of  the  same  cloth. 
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4.  Organic  Mixtures, 


Most  organic  liquids  contain  hydrochloric  acid  free  or  eombine- 
and  most  organic  matters  yield  a precipitate  with  nitrate 
silver.  In  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  the  acid  may  eitlu 
exist  in  the  free  state,  yielding  a strong  acid  reaction,  or  it  ma 
be  combined  with  an  antidote,  the  liquid  being  neutral. 

If  the  liquid  has  a strong  acid  reaction,  we  distil  it  at  a lo 
temperature,  by  immersing  the  retort  in  a boiling  solution . 
chloride  of  calcium  (two  parts  to  one  of  water),  the  distillatic; 
being  repeated  by  adding  distilled  water  to  the  dry  residn 
The  liquid  in  the  receiver  may  be  treated  as  pure  dilute  acid. 

The  detection  of  a minute  quantity  of  free  hydrochloric  ac 
in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  does  not  prove  its  exhibition  as 
poison,  for  the  gastric  juice  itself  contains  a minute  proportici 
(1  part  in  1500)  of  the  free  acid.  But  when  the  acid  is  four 
in  appreciable  quantity  in  the  stomach  of  one  in  whom  tl 
symptoms  and  the  post-mortem  appearances  were  such  as 
mineral  acid  would  produce,  the  cause  of  death  admits  of  nodoub 

If  the  organic  liquid  is  neutral,  it  may  either  contain  i 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  the  acid  may  he  combined  with  an  antidote- 
magnesia,  lime,  soda,  or  potash.  In  this  case  we  evaporate  i 
dryness  and  calcine,  dissolve  the  residue,  and  test  the  solutic 
with  nitrate  of  silver. 

If  the  residue  consist  of  common  salt,  it  may  have  resulh 
from  the  administration  of  carbonate  of  soda  as  an  antidote,  or 
may  have  formed  part  of  the  food.  In  this  case  also  the  cbemic 
analysis  must  he  confirmed  by  the  symptoms  and  post-morte 
appearances,  and  the  stains  which  we  may  discover  on  the  clothe 

Quantitative  Analysis. — Use  for  this  purpose  the  dried  pre( 
pitated  chloride  of  silver,  of  which  100  grains  are  equivalent' 
69  grains  of  liquid  hydrochloric  acid. 

Symptoms. — Those  already  described  (p.  403). 

Post-mortem  appearances. — Those  already  described  (p.  404- 
In  a suicidal  case,  in  which  a large  quantity  of  the  strong  ao 
proved  fatal  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  the  epithelium  of  tl 
throat  and  gullet  was  destroyed  in  patches,  and  the  stomach  co 
tained  a large  quantity  of  black  grumous  matter  adhering 
the  surface.  The  preparation  (presented  by  Mr.  Bowman), 
a drawing  of  the  gullet  and  stomach,  is  in  the  Museum  at  png 
College.  As  the  appearances  in  this  case,  especially  the  shrivel  i 
and  worm-eaten  aspect  of  the  gullet,  bear  a very  near  reset 
blance  to  those  present  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  sulphuric  ac 
(see  Iloupeirs  Plates)  and  in  one  case  of  poisoning  by  oxalic  ac 
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iiich  came  under  my  notice,  I append  three  woodcuts,  which, 
(;n  in  the  absence  of  colours,  convey  a clear  idea  of  the  actual 
ipearances  (G.).  Pig.  49  shows  the  corrugated  and  worm- 


Fig.  61. 


len  appearance  of  the  gullet;  fig.  50  a portion  of  the  gullet 
im  which  a large  patch  of  epithelium  has 
ju  removed,  and  fig.  51  the  appearance  of 
stomach  with  its  black  grumous  contents 
vessels  injected  with  black  blood. 

.That  undue  importance,  as  a sign  of  corro- 
ii  poisoning,  may  not  attach  to  the  injec- 
I of  the  vessels  of  the  stomach  with  black 
ipd,  or  to  the  removal  of  portions  of  the 
Pg  membrane,  I append  an  engraving 
I 52),  about  one-fourth  the  natural  size  of  1 
stomach  of  a female  prisoner,  who  died 
” pulmonary  consumption.  It  is  taken 
a drawing  made  while  the  stomach 
fresh.  The  black  granular  appearance 
ihortions  of  the  stomach,  the  fine  black 
-tion  of  the  vessels,  the  deep-red  vertical 
iksand  irregular  spots,  with  the  three  abraded  patches,  are 
rkable  illustrations  of  the  effects  of  acid  secretions  of  the 
ach  before  and  after  death.  The  absence  of  such  appearances 

desSpn''  "'I!  “««ers 

mm  fi  ’ absence  of  characteristic  m.arks  on  the 

e^  u,  the  clothes,  would 

erarp  at*;”t>uting  such  appearances  to  poisoning.  In 

Its  the  atom"  '?'‘"  i‘  acid,  being  rapidly  swallowed 

t of  cor  ““^ked  "PPeav- 

iWs  Sr  characteristic 
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The  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  sometim 
has  a yellow  tint,  or  it  is  green  from  the  action  of  the  acid  i 
the  bile.  No  case  of  perforation  has  yet  been  reported  j but 


Fig.  62. 


a case  of  poisoning  by  a large  dose  of  the  dilute  acid  reported  1 
Puchelt  of  Heidelberg,  the  entire  stomach  is  stated  to  have  be( 
destroyed,  and  rejected  by  vomiting. 

Fatal  dose. — Dr.  George  Johnson  relates  a case  of  fatal  poiso 
ing  by  a tea-spoonful  (5j)  in  a girl  15  years  of  age. 

Shortest  fatal  period.— Tive  hours  and  a half.  Average.- 
About  twenty-four  hours. 

Treatment. — That  of  poisoning  by  the  other  mineral  aei 

(P-  405).*  . . . , 

Hydrochhloric  acid,  combined  with  tincture  of  iron  and  corr 
sive  sublimate,  is  the  mixture  used  for  browning  gun-barrels, 
is  a highly  poisonous  liquid ; and  has  been  taken  as  a poison 
one  case.  (Med.  Gaz.,  Nov.  1839.) 

Nitric  acid  mixed  with  sulphuric,  {aqua  regina)  and  wi 
muriatic  acid  {aqua  regia),  are  used  in  the  arts,  the  one 
separate  silver  from  plated  articles,  and  in  the  manufacture 
collodion,  the  other  to  dissolve  gold  and  platinum. 


♦ For  cases  consult  ‘ Bull.  G6u.  de  Thdrapout.’  1871,  p. 
d.  Heilk.,’  1872,  p.  213  (Nagcr),  and  Dr,  George  Johnson  s case  cite 
(‘  Brit.  Med.  Joum.’  March,  1871.) 
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, II.  THE  ALKALIES  AND  THEIR  CARBONATES. 
These  poisons  share  with  the  preceding  group  of  irritants,  the 
neral  acids,  the  property  of  destroying  the  animal  tissues, 
thont  giving  rise  fo  specific  remote  effects : and  of  acting  as 
rosives  wlien  swallowed  in  a concentrated  form  (in  substance, 
strong  solution). 

The  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  in  common  with  the  alkaline 
ths,  are  distinguished  from  one  class  of  metals  by  the 
^ 'ative  effect  of  sulphide  of  ammonium ; from  another  class  by 
1 negative  effect  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  of  sulphide  of 
I monium.  They  resemble  the  alkaline  earths  in  having  an 
I dine  reaction  ; but  they  differ  from  them  in  yielding  no  pre- 
I tate  with  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

fhough  they  are  in  common  use  for  household  purposes,  or  as 
lilicines,  they  are  seldom  taken  as  poisons. 

1.  POTASH  AND  CAEBONATE  OF  POTASH, 
i ’flttsffc  as  used  in  the  laboratory,  is  in  the  form  of 

fish  masses,  presenting  an  imperfect  crystalline  te.\ture.  It 
iiapy  to  the  touch,  acrid  to  the  taste,  highly  deliquescent, 
Iple  by  heat,  rapidly  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and’ 

fry  soluble  in  water.  When  fused  in  small  cylindrical  moulds, 
the^jofawa  fiisa  of  the  shops. 

‘1  solution  as  liquor  fotassm  it  has  a strong  alkaline  reaction; 

I iges  the  colour  of  black  cloth  to  brown  ; is  not  precipitated 
carbonic  or  sulphuric  acid,  but  yields  with  a solution  of 
loride  of  platinum  a yellow  precipitate. 

>lie  carbonate  of  potash,  hicarhonate  of  potash,  or  salt  of 
'tr,  is  sold  by  oilmen  in  two  forms.  1.  As  a mottled  deli- 
^cent  mass — grey,  yellow,  brown,  and  black — with  a soapy 
> urinous  taste,  and  strong  alkaline  reaction.  In  this  form  it 
‘"Own  as  Potash  or  Potashes,  and  is  used  chiefly  for  cleaning 
<iraps.  2.  In  small  white  grains,  or  as  a white  semi-crystaU 
‘i  mass  (Pearlash)  having  similar  detergent  properties,  and 
' for  washing  and  other  cleansing  purposes. 

>(o  may  have  to  examine  and  identify  these  salts — 1.  In  suh- 
2.  In  solution.  3.  In  organic  mixtures. 

I 1.  In  Substance, 

ftash  (or  potashes)  is  readily  recognised  by  the  physical  pro- 
•fs  just  described.  The  white  carbonate  resembles  in  appear- 
^ jcarbonate  of  soda,  and  many  other  white  powders.  It  has 
ilHalme  reaction,  effervesces  and  gives  out  carbonic  acid  when 
£ £ 
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ti’eated  by  acids,  imparts  a violet  tint  to  the  deoxidizing  ^ j I 
of  the  blowpipe,  and  is  very  soluble. 


2.  In  Solution. 


A solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  evaporated  on  platinum ; 
leaves  a white  deposit  not  dissipated  by  heat,  and  thus  dis‘ 
guished  from  the  salts  of  ammonia  ; it  has  an  alkaline  reactii' 
it  yields  a yellow  precipitate  with  a solution  of  bichloride  of  pb 
num,  resembling  the  salts  of  ammonia,  but  differing  from  tl: 
of  soda  ; it  gives,  with  a solution  of  tartaric  acid,  a white  prec 
tate  of  bitartnite  of  potash,  which  is  promoted  by  agitation  . 
by  friction  with  a glass  rod. 


I t 

'i  1 

I : 1 
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3.  In  Organic  Mixtures. 

If  an  organic  liquid  has  a strong  alkaline  reaction,  therei 
presumption  in  favour  of  one  of  the  substances  contained  in 
chapter.  By  diluting  and  filtering  the  liquid  and  appl; 
trial  tests,  we  can  ascertain  which  it  is.  The  process  for  r 
bonate  of  potash  consists  in  evaporating  the  organic  matte 
dryness,  incinerating  the  residue,  treating  the  ash  with  disti 
water,  and  applying  to  the  solution  the  tests  just  enumerated 
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Symptoms. — When  a strong  solution  of  the  poison  is  ta 
there  is  an  acrid  burning  taste  in  the  act  of  swallowing,  folic 
immediately  by  burning  in  the  throat  and  gullet ; and  this  s 
a short  interval  by  acute  pain  and  great  tenderness  in  the 
of  the  stomach,  and  frequent  vomiting  of  a tenacious  bk 
mucus,  of  brown  grumous  matter,  or  of  flakes  of  epithel; 
Violent  colic  pains,  with  tension  and  tenderness  of  the  abdo 
follow,  with  purging  of  stringy  mucus  mixed  with  blood.  T 
is  much  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  sometimes  hoarseness  ol 
voice,  and  cough.  In  fatal  cases,  death  takes  place  from  colli 
or  after  prolonged  sufi'erings  from  increasing  difficult^ 
swallowing,  constant  vomiting  of  blood,  bloody  stools  and  t( 
mus.  In  chronic  cases  the  patient  dies  from  starvation,  bra 
on  by  stricture  of  the  oesophagus. 

Post-mortem  appearances. — The  lining  membrane  of 
throat  and  gullet  is  softened  and  corroded;  the  ^oph 
and  stomach  are  inflamed,  with  abrasion  and  ulceration  of 
lining  membrane,  and  dark  spots  or  patches  c-aused  by  exti 
sated  blood.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  n 
tines  and  to  the  larynx  or  lungs  (Nager).  In  chronic  c 
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k large  portions  of  epithelium  and  mucous  membrane  are  found 
removed,  and  the  gullet  and  stomach  are  contracted.  Perfora- 
tion has  not  taken  place  in  any  of  the  recorded  cases,  but  abscess 
followed  by  perforation  of  the  oesophagus  has  been  reported 
) (Leischinann). 

I Fatal  quantity. — Half  an  ounce. 

I Fatal  period. — Shortest,  three  hours.  Average,  in  acute 
I cases,  within  twenty-four  hours.  In  chronic  cases,  the  fatal 
) event  may  be  delayed  for  days,  weeks,  months,  or  even  years. 

I Treatment. — As  an  antidote,  vinegar,  largely  diluted  with 

) water,  or  lemon-juice  and  water ; acidulated  demulcent  drinks, 
and  the  juice  of  oranges  and  ripe  fruits,  followed  by  almond  or 
olive  oil.  Inflammation  may  be  met  by  ice  in  substance,  or  cold 
liquids ; pain  by  preparations  of  opium ; and  collapse  by  stimu- 
p lants.  The  stomach-pump  should  not  be  used. 

II.  SODA  AND  CARBONATE  OF  SODA. 

Caustic  soda  has  no  medico-legal  interest.  Carbonate  of  soda 
* is  sold  by  oilmen  for  cleansing  purposes,  in  two  forms,  as  soda 
and  best  soda — the  soda  in  a dirty  crystalline  mass,  the  best  soda 
in  masses  of  a purer  white.  Carbonate  of  soda  may  have  to  be 
identified  in  substance,  in  solution,  and  in  organic  mixtures. 

1.  In  Substance. 

Carbonate  of  soda  has  an  alkaline  reaction ; efiervesces  and 
. gives  out  carbonic  acid  when  treated  with  an  acid ; readily  crys- 
talizes ; is  efllorescent  j and  imparts  a yellow  tint  to  the  flame  of 
the  blowpipe. 

2.  In  Solution. 

Carbonate  of  soda  differs  from  earbonate  of  potash  by  yielding 
no  precipitate  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  or  with  tartaric  acid  j 
while  it  gives  with  antimoniate  of  potash  a white  crystalline  pre- 
forms  of  the  salts  of  the  two  alkalies  also  difler. 

hen  converted  into  nitrate  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  soda  crystal- 
izes  as  rhombic  plates,  and  potash  as  prisms. 

j 3.  In  Organic  Mixtures. 

I The  process  is  the  same  as  for  carbonate  of  potash. 

symptoms,  post-mortem  appearances,  and  treatment. 

Symptoms,  Post-mortem  Appearances,  and  Treatment. — Those 
carbonate  of  potash  : the  symptoms  less  severe, 
the  appearances  less  marked. 
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III.  AMMONIA  AND  CARBONATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

Gaseous  ammonia,  dissolved  in  water,  as  the  liquor  ammoni<B. 
or  combined  with  carbonic  acid  as  the  sesquicarhonate,  is  lareeh 
used  in  medicine  and  the  arts,  and  occasionally  taken  as  a poison 
generally  by  accident.  The  incautious  use  of  the  vapour,  toroiis. 
patients  from  fainting  fits,  has  also  caused  death  by  sufibcation  oi 
innaramation  of  the  air-passages. 

The  vapour  of  ammonia  is  readily  recognised  by  its  pungenlf 
odour,  and  by  the  change  it  produces  in  vegetable  colours  being: 
dissipated  by  heat.  The  sesquicarhonate  (hartshorn,  volatile  salt, , 
or  smelling  salts)  has  also  a pungent  odour,  and  is  distinguished 
from  the  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda  by  being  completely  dis-  ■ 
sipated  by  heat;  and  from  liquid  ammonia  by  effervescing  with 
an  acid,  and  being  precipitated  white  by  the  salts  of  lime. 

Ammonia  is  set  free  from  its  salts  when  they  are  heated  i 
with  liquid  potass®,  the  vapour  being  identified  by  its  odour,  1 
alkaline  reaction,  and  the  dense  fumes  formed  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  Ammonia  in  organic  mixtures  must  first  be  separated  bj. 
distillation  and  then  identified  by  its  appropriate  tests,  of  which 
the  most  delicate  is  Nessler’s  reagent.  It  yields  a reddish-brown 
colour  with  traces  of  ammonia. 

Symptoms. — These,  as  far  as  they  are  due  to  contact,  are  the 
same  as  those  caused  by  potash  and  soda,  and  their  carbonates  ;■ 
but  from  its  extreme  volatility  it  gains  access  to  the  air-passagesy 
and  has  thus  proved  fatal  in  so  short  a time  as  four  minutes. 

Post-mortem  Appearances.— of  violent  inflammation  in 
the  alimentary  canal  with  separation  of  the  epithelium  of  the; 
mouth,  and  inflammatory  appearances  in  the  air-passages. 

Fatal  Pose.  One  drachm  of  the  strong  Liq.  Ammoniai  has 
proved  fatal.*  A case  of  death  by  30  grammes,  and  another  by 
60  grammes,  have  been  reported.-)" 

Fatal  Period.— Yrom  a few  minutes  to  several  hours  fS,  4, 

11). 

Treatment. — Vinegar  and  water  as  an  antidote,  and  the  after- 
treatment  proper  to  the  class  of  irritants. 


* ‘ Guy’s  Hospital  Reports,’  v.  xvii.  p.  226  (Stevenson 
t • Jour,  de  Chem.  Mdd.,’  May  and  July,  ISB8. 


CHAPTER  V. 


IRRITANTS. 

SALTS  OF  THE  ALKALIES  AND  EARTHS. 

Tee  carbonates  of  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,  have  been  alreidy 
treated  of  (p.  417).  For  binoxalate  of  potash,  see  o.xalic  acid ; 
for  iodide  ot  potassium,  see  iodine.  The  poisons,  therefore,  that 
remain  are  : — The  Nitrate,  Sulphate  and  Bitartrate  of  Potash  ; 
the  Sulphate  of  Alumina  and  Potash ; Sulphide  of  Potassium ; 
the  Chlorides  of  Sodium,  Lime,  Soda  and  Potash ; and  the  Salts 
of  Baryta. 

The  nitrate,  sulphate,  and  bitartrate  of  potash,  the  sulphate  of 
alumina  and  potash,  and  the  chloride  of  sodium,  act  as  poisons 
only  in  large  doses.  As  they  are  not  deemed  poisonous,  they 
have  been  given  to  discharge  worms  or  to  procure  abortion. 
Besides  their  local  irritant  action,  the  salts  of  potash  would  seem 
from  experimental  researches  to  have  a paralysing  effect  on  the 
heart  and  nerve  centres  (Traube,  Guttinann,  &c.).  The  sulphide 
of  potassium,  combining  the  irritant  action  of  the  base  with  the 
narcotic  action  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  is  an  active  and 
fatal  poison. 

I.  NITEATE  OE  POTASH  (Nitre,  Saltpetre,  Sal  Prunelle). 

Poisoning  with  nitre  is  generally  accidental,  being  mistaken  for 
sulphate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Properties. — It  is  sold  as  colourless  or  nearly  colourless  crys- 
tals, or  as  crystalline  masses ; and  in  white  spherical  or  circular 
! cakes  (sal  prunelle).  It  has  a salt  cool  taste,  and  the  familiar  pro- 
perty of  causing  matters  with  which  it  is  mixed  to  deflagrate. 

I Tests. — See  nitric  acid  (p.  409). 

[ I Symptoms. — Nitre  has  been  taken  in  doses  of  a scruple,  two 
or  three  scruples,  and  even  half  an  ounce,  without  injurious 
effects ; and  in  doses  of  one  or  two  ounces  has  acted  only  as  a 
strong  emetic  or  purgative.  But  in  several  instances  doses  of  an 
ounce  and  upwards  have  produced  symptoms  of  acute  irritant 
poisoning,  with  profuse  discharges  of  blood  by  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing, and  bloody  urine  ; and  extreme  prostration,  accompanied  or 
followed  in  some  cases  by  convulsions,  slight  trismus,  tetanus,  and 
stupor,  loss  of  speech,  sensation,  and  voluntary  motion,  illusions  of 
the  senses  and  other  nervous  symptoms.  In  one  case  chorea  of 
two  months’  duration. 
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Fatal  Dose. — One  ounce  has  proved  fatal.  A case  of  2i 
grammes  (about  375  grains)  in  a case  reported  by  Chevallier.  0i 
the  other  hand,  a case  is  on  record  of  recovery  after  4 ounces 
taken  by  mistake  for  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Fatal  Period. — Death  has  taken  place  in  three  hours. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — Acute  inflammation  in  the  stomach 
with  black  patches  resembling  gangrene;  and  in  one  case  a smal 
opening.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  small  intestines. 

Treatment. — Vomiting,  if  absent,  to  be  promoted  by  emetics 
followed  by  the  free  use  of  diluents  and  cold  drinks:  or  tin 
stomach-pump  may  be  used.  If  nervous  symptoms  are  present 
sedatives ; if  collapse,  stimulants. 

II.  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  {Sal  de  Duohus,  Sal  Polpchrest), 

This  salt  in  large  doses  has  proved  fatal.  Ten  drachms  given 
in  divided  doses,  to  a French  lady  within  a week  of  her  confine 
nient  were  fatal  in  two  hours,  with  the  symptoms  and  post-morteir 
a[)pearances  of  irritant  poisoning.  An  ounce  and  a half  taken  b\ 
a suicide  caused  marked  appearances  of  irritation  in  the  stomact 
and  small  intestines  (Letheby.) 

Tests. — The  salt  is  readily  identified  by  nitrate  of  baryta,  as  s 
test  for  the  acid,  and  bichloride  of  platinum,  as  a test  for  the  base.- 

Treatirtsnt. — As  for  nitrate  of  potash. 

III.  BITAETEATE  OF  POTASH  {Cream  of  Tartar,  Argol). 

This  salt  is  poisonous  in  such  doses  as  two  ounces  and  upwards.  ^ 
It  has  proved  fatal  to  an  adult  male  in  forty-eight  hours,  with 
the  symptoms  and  .appearances  of  irritant  poisoning.  It  is  a 
sparingly  soluble  white  powder,  converted  by  heat  into  carbon 
and  carbonate  of  potash,  effervescing  with  acids.  The  solution 
has  a feeble  acid  reaction.  The  base  may  be  identified  by 
bichloride  of  platinum.  It  may  be  obtained  as  a sediment  from 
organic  liquids.  The  treatment  is  by  copious  demulcents,  and  by 
remedies  appropriate  to  the  symptoms  present.  A dilute  solution 
of  the  bicarbonate  of  potash  may  be  given  with  advantage.  It 
reduces  the  bitartrate  to  the  harmless  purgative,  the  neutral 
tartrate. 

IT.  SULPHATE  OF  ALUMINA  AND  POTASH  {Alutn). 

This  substance  is  not  often  taken  as  a poison. 

Properties. — It  is  found  in  commerce  as  a colourless  crystal- 
line mass,  or  calcined,  as  a white  mass  or  powder  j or  as  iron-alum. 
It  is  intensely  sour,  and  yields  an  acid  solution,  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  dilute  free  acids  by  evaporation.  A drop  of  the 
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IS  a white  precipitate,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant ; 
ind  the  potash  may  be  detected  by  the  chloride  of  platinum. 

' St/mptoms.— Those  of  simple  irritant  poisoning  (p.  380). 

. Treatment— Th&t  of  simple  irritant  poisoning.  _ After  empty- 
iing  the  stomach  by  the  stomach-pump  or  by  emetics,  lime-water 
may  be  given  with  advantage. 

T.  SULPHIDE  OF  POTASSIUM  {Liver  of  Sulphur). 

1 The  alkaline  sulphides  are  active  poisons,  containing  an  irritant 

base  with  a narcotic  gas.  _ 

' Froperties. — Liver  of  sulphur  is  found  in  the  shops  in  dirty- 
green  masses,  or  in  powder  of  the  same  colour.  It  yields  a yellow 
solution,  and  has  a strong  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Tests.— On  adding  an  acid  the  gas  is  disengaged,  and  blackens 
paper  moistened  with  acetate  of  lead. 

' Symptoms— Those  of  acute  irritant  poisoning,  with  convulsions, 

or  stupor.  The  breath  and  the  discharged  matters  have  the  odour 
of  the  gas.  Death  may  occur  in  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — Eedness  of  the  stomach  and  duo- 
denum, with  deposit  of  sulphur.  The  surface  of  the  body  very 
livid.  The  lungs  gorged  with  dark  blood. 

Treatment— Miev  dilute  solutions  of  chloride  of  soda  or  lime 
(bleaching  liquids),  the  treatment  of  irritant  poisoning. 

! Ti.  CHLOBIDB  OF  SODIUM  {Common  Salt). 

I Properties  and  Tests. — The  solution  of  the  salt  yields  on  evapo- 

ration cubic  crystals.  The  acid  is  detected  by  the  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver;  and  the  base  by  the  negative  reaction  with  the  bichlo- 
ride of  platinum. 

Symptoms. — Those  of  irritant  poisoning  (p.  380). 

Treatment. — As  for  nitrate  of  potash  (p.  422) . 

VII.  CHLOEIDES  OF  LIME,  SODA,  AND  POTASH  {Bleaching 
Powders  and  Liquids). 

The  chloride  or  hypochlorite  of  lime  (common  bleaching 
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powder) ; of  soda  (Labarraque’s  or  Fincham’s  liquid) ; and  of  notas 
(Eau  de  Javelle),  are  all  poisonous. 

Properties.  These  substances  and  solutions  yield  ehlorin 
spontaneously,  or  on  adding  an  acid ; and  they  have  a stron 
odour  of  the  gas  j and  powerful  bleaching  properties. 

The  symptoms,  post-mortem  appearances,  and  treatment,  wonl 
be  those  proper  to  the  class  of  irritants. 


"VIII.  SALTS  OF  BARYTA. 

Properties.  The  chloride  of  barium  crystallizes  irregularly  i- 
tables  ; is  permanent  in  the  air,  soluble  in  water,  and  has  an  acrir 
taste.  The  carbonate  is  a fine  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water 
but  soluble  with  effervescence  in  dilute  acids,  and  readily  decom: 
posed  by  the  free  acids  of  the  stomach. 

^ Tests.  Baryta  is  thrown  down  from  its  solutions  as  a white  pre- 
cipitate by  carbonate  of  potash,  and  as  an  insoluble  white  sul 
phate  by  sulphuric  acid  or  the  alkaline  sulphates.  Oxalic  acic 
does  not  precipitate  baryta  from  dilute  solutions.  The  acids  ii 
cmnbination  with  the  base  are  distinguished,  carbonic  acid  b\ 
effervescing  with  dilute  acids;  hydrochloric  acid  by  nitrate  ol 
silver ; nitric  acid  by  precipitating  the  base  with  sulphate  o 
potash,  when  nitre  will  remain  in  solution  ; and  acetic  acid  b} 
the  odour  of  the  vapour  disengaged  on  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  | 

Symptoms. — Those  of  irritant  poisoning  (p.  380),  with  violent ' 
cramps  and  convulsions,  headache,  excessive  debility,  dimness  ot 
sight  and  double  vision,  noises  in  the  ears  and  violent  beating  at 
the  heart. 

1 he  constitutional  symptoms  are  due  chiefly  to  the  specific 
action  of  barium.  The  salts  of  barium  have  been  shown  by 
the  researches  ot  Mickwitz*  to  be  cardiac  poisons,  causing  stop- 
page of  the  heart  in  the  contracted  state. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — Those  of  irritant  poisoning  (p.  ' 
382).  In  one  case,  fatal  in  two  hours,  the  stomach  was  perforated. 

Fatal  Pose.  This  is  uncertain;  but  in  a case  reported  by' 
Tidy,f  “green  fire”  given  by  mistake  for  flowers  of  sulphur,  in 
quantity  equivalent  to  somewhat  more  than  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  the  nitrate,  proved  fatal  in  6|-  hours. 

Treatment. — The  free  use  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  or  of  magnesia, 
as  an  antidote,  emetics,  and  the  stomach-pump.  The  after  treat- 
ment is  that  proper  to  the  irritants  as  a class.  The  heart  may 
be  stimulated  to  action  by  the  movements  of  artificial  respiration.  ' 

* Ziemssen’s  Cyolopiedin,  vol.  xvii.  (Trans.  Toxicology.) 
t ‘ Med.  Press  aud  Circular,’  1SC8,  p.  4-17. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

IRRITANT  GASES. 


[.  NiteotjS  ACId  Gas.  (See  p.  412.)  2.  Sulphurous-acid  Gas. 

J.  Hydrochloric-acid  Gas.  4.  Chlorine.  5.  Ammonia.  (See  p.  420.) 

Tlie  irritant  gases  have  the  common  property  of  irritating  and 
nflaming  the  eyes,  throat,  and  whole  extent  of  the  air-passages, 
ind  in  a concentrated  form  may  cause  fatal  spasm  of  the  glottis. 

2.  Sulphurous-acid  Gas. — This  gas  is  one  of  the  products  of 
1 ;lie  combustion  of  common  coal,  and  contributes  to  the  fatal 

•esnlt  when  coal  is  burnt  in  close  apartments.  It  is  also  the 
;hief  cause  of  the  irritating  gusts  which  issue  from  the  baker’s 
3ven,  and  contributes  to  produce  the  diseases  of  the  chest  to  which 
; ;he  London  bakers  are  peculiarly  liable.  For  an  account  of  the 
: effects  of  sulphurous  acid  on  those  exposed  to  its  influence,  see 
Hirt,  ‘ Krankheiten  der  Arbeiter,’  part  ii.  p.  68. 

3.  Hydrochloric-acid  Gas.  — Hydrochloric-acid  gas  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  constituting  the  ordinary  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
gas  is  set  free  in  several  processes  in  the  arts  and  manufactures, 
more  especialy  in  alkali  works,  and  in  potteries.  Special  legisla- 
tion (The  Alkali  Act,  1863-4)  exists  against  nuisances  arising 
from  the  escape  of  large  proportions  of  this  gas  into  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  an  intensely  irritating  gas,  and  prejudicial  both  to  vege- 
table and  animal  life.  Plants  are  injuriously  affected  and  even 
killed  by  so  small  a proportion  as  1 in  20,000  (Experiments  of 
Christison  and  Turner)  of  the  atmosphere.  Small  animals  die 
in  3 or  4 hours,  with  symptoms  indicative  of  lung  affection,  in 
I an  atmosphere  containing  1 in  1,500  (Woodman  and  Tidy).  The 
i presence  of  hydrochloric-acid  gas  in  the  atmosphere  is  easily  de- 
tected by  exposing  a drop  of  nitrate  of  silver  on  a slide  ; chloride 
of  silver  is  formed,  soluble  in  ammonia. 

I 4.  Chlorine. — This  gas  is  largely  used  in  bleaching,  and,  in  the 
sick  room,  as  a disinfectant.  It  produces  violent  irritation  in  the 
eyes,  nostrils,  air-passages,  and  throat.  In  a case  cited  by  Chris- 
tison, great  relief  was  obtained  by  the  inhalation  of  a small 
quantity  of  sulphuretted-hydrogen  gas. 

Prom  information  collected  by  Christison,  it  appears  that  men 
j who  are  in  the  habit  of  inhaling  air  impregnated  with  chlorine 

i become  gradually  accustomed  to  its  use,  though  they  suffer  from 
dyspeptic  complaints  and  acidity,  and  lose  flesh  ; but  nevertheless 
"lany  of  them  attain  to  an  advanced  age.  Most  of  them  suffer 


from  loss  of  smell  (Hirt). 


CHAPTER  VII. 


IRRITANTS. 

PHOSPHORUS  AND  IODINE, 

These  poisons,  as  well  as  the  preparations  and  compounds  of  raos 
of  the  metallic  poisons,  give  rise  to  remote  effects  not  to  b 
explained  by  the  intensity  of  their  local  action.  They  may,  there 
fore,  be  distinguished  as  specific  irritants.  But  it  is  not  deemen 
necessary  to  place  the  word  “ specific”  at  the  head  of  this  am. 
the  following  chapters. 

I.  PnOSPHOETJS.* 

Properties.  It  is  usually  found  in  the  shops  as  long,  small 
white,  translucent  cylinders,  preserved  in  water,  having  the  con 
sistence  and  fiexibility  of  wax,  and  a crystalline  fracture.  It  is  in 
soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  oils,  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform 
and  remarkably  so  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  After  being  kept  somi 
time  in  water  it  becomes  covered  with  a yellowish- white  coating.'. 
When  exposed  to  the  air  it  gives  off  white  vapours  of  phosphorom 
and  phosphoric  acids,  and  if  heated  or  rubbed  burns  with  a yellov 
flame,  and  emits  dense  vapours.  It  is  luminous  in  the  dark,  anc 
has  the  taste  and  odour  of  garlic.  A paste  consisting  of  flour 
sugar,  oil,  lard,  or  butter,  and  phosphorus,  sometimes  colourec 
with  Prussian-blue,  is  sold  as  a poison  for  rats ; and  when  mixec- 
M'ith  nitre  or  chlorate  of  potash,  gum,  sand,  and  red  lead,  oi 
other  colouring  matter,  is  used  to  tip  lucifer  matches.  It  hai 
been  given  as  a medicine  in  over-doses(Pil.  Phosph.,  01.  Phosph.) 
is  very  often  taken  in  Prance,  and  sometimes  in  England,  as  i1 
exists  on  lucifer  matches ; and  has  been  given  in  substances  anc 
liquids  of  strongcolour  and  flavour  as  a poison,  or  as  an  aphrodisiac 
Symptoms. — Poisoning  by  phosphorus  is  characterized  by  tlu 
variety  of  its  symptoms,  and  often  by  their  obscure  and  insidious 
character.  It  may  occasion  three  well-defined  groups  of  symp' 
toms — a.  Irritant  ; h.  Nervous;  c.  Ncemorrhagic. 

* In  consequence  of  the  frequent  use  of  this  substance  in  France,  where  il 
heads  the  list  of  poisons,  and  is  given  or  taken  twice  ns  often  as  arsenic 
itself,  it  takes  up  near!)-  a tenth  part  of  the  work  of  Tardieu  and  Boussin. 

t Yellow  phosphorus  subjected  to  a temperature  of  240“  C.  in  an  atmosphere 
which  does  not  act  chemically  on  it  (hydrogen  or.carbonic  acid)  is  transformed 
into  red  or  amorphous  phosphorus.  This  is  less  inflammable  than  tin 
yellow  form,  is  not  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  nor  is  it  poisonous.  11 
is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  “ safety  matches.” 
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a.  In  the  act  of  swallowing  the  poison  a disagreeable  taste 
id  odour  are  often  perceived,  compared  to  garlic  or  burning 
ilnhur.  There  is  heat  and  pain  in  the  throat,  swelling  _ot  the 
meue  and  sometimes  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  with  dis- 
imfort,  excitement,  and  nausea,  followed  often  after  a consider- 
ile  interval  by  vomiting  of  matters  mucous  or  bilious,  rarely 
loody;  sometimes  shining  in  the  dark.  Vomiting,  when  it 
;curs,  affords  relief,  but  it  is  often  absent.  Colic  pains  and 
iarrhoea,  with  some  tenderness  of  the  belly,  sometimes  follow, 
he  countenance  undergoes  little  change  of  expression,  and  the 
lind  is  intact.  At  the  end  of  twenty -four  or  thirty-six  hours 
iie  vomitings  cease,  the  patient  goes  about  as  usual,  complaining 
f wandering  pains  in  the  limbs  and  loins.  The  pulse  is  small, 
ift,  and  slow.  This  treacherous  calm  may  last  for  two,  three, 
r four  days,  or  even  more,  and  when  the  patient  seems  to  have 
ecovered,  he  may  die  suddenly  without  presenting  any  new 
ymptoms.  But  generally,  on  the  second  or  third  day,  jaundice 
i hows  itself  with  headache  and  sleeplessness,  and  retention  of 
; irine,  which,  when  drawn  off  by  the  catheter,  is  found  tinged 
nth  bile,  and  perhaps  albuminous.  Vomitings  also  occur  from 
ime  to  time,  and  painful,  sometimes  involuntary,  discharges 
rom  the  bowels.  Acute  delirium,  followed  by  fatal  coma  lasting 
rom  six  to  twelve  hours  terminates  the  case.  In  many  young 
■ nfants,  vomiting,  followed  by  somnolence  and  convulsions,  are 
he  leading  symptoms,  and  death  takes  place  in  from  four  hours 
I 0 two  days. 

h.  In  this  form  the  symptoms  in  the  throat  and  stomach  are 
I ittended  by  creeping  sensations  in  the  limbs,  painful  cramps,  and 
repeated  faintings,  with  extreme  prostration  and  somnolence,  but 
I 10  fever,  and  no  venereal  excitement.  The  skin  is  dry,  yellow, 
md  marked  by  erythematous  spots.  About  the  fifth  or  sixth 
i lay,  sometimes  later,  acute  delirium  suddenly  breaks  out,  with 
•igid  contraction  of  the  jaw,  and  convulsions,  followed  by  coma, 
md  death  in  from  a week  to  a fortnight,  rarely  later. 

c.  The  symptoms  set  in  as  in  the  previous  varieties,  but  the 
matters  vomited  often  consist  of  pure  blood,  and  are  succeeded 
by  bloody  diarrhoea  and  tenesmus.  The  liver  is  swollen  and 
painful;  the  heart’s  beats  are  feeble;  and  the  weakness  extreme. 
After  some  days  the  symptoms  improve,  but  the  colic  pains  con- 
tinue, and  some  discharge  of  blood  by  stool.  At  the  end  of  three 
weeks  or  a month,  discharges  of  blood  occur  from  the  stomach, 
lungs,  nose,  ears,  womb,  and  bladder ; and  bloody  spots  appear 
on  the  surface,  and  blend  on  the  skin  and  in  the  eye  with  the 
yellow  colour  of  jaundice.  This  state  of  things  may  continue 
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months.  Meanwhile  the  debility  increase 
and  the  patient  growing  more  and  more  aniBmic  and  cached 
may  die  at  the  end  of  as  many  as  eight  months,  with  the  nerS 

fatal.  It  may  leave  behind  it  extreme  debility,  and  partial  paral 
SIS  in  one  case  by  M.  Causse,  incurable  palsy  of  both  hands  ' 

J^ost-mortem  Appearances.— The  contents  of  the  alimentai 
canal  may  be  found  phosphorescent;  and  when  lucifer  matck 
are  taken,  small  fragments  of  deal,  specks  of  sulphur,  or  of  ve 
mi  ion  or  other  colouring  matter  adhere  to  the  coats  of  tl‘ 
gullet,  stomach,  or  intestine,  or  are  found  among  their  content; 
Ihe  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  is  inflame' 
and  softened,  and  marked  by  petechial  spots  or  erosions.  Th 
mesenteric  glands  are  swollen  and  softened.  Occasionally  pei 
foration  of  the  coats  of  the  viscera  takes  place.  The  iuternf 
appearances  are  often  such  as  occur  in  the  worst  forms  of  sea 
scurvy— bloody  spots  in  every  organ  and  tissue,  bloody  serur 
m the  cavities,  blood  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  in  the  bladdei 
liie  skin  has  a yellow  tint,  and  is  frequently  marked  with  pete 
cliias.  The  blood  coagulates  imperfectly. 

One  of  the  most  marked  effects  of  poisoning  by  phosphorus  i 
the  fatty  degeneration  which  it  causes  in  the  muscles  generally 
■ stomach,  and  kidneys,  and  especialb 

in  the  liver.  The  heart  and  muscles  are  yellowish,  soft,  and  easib 
broken  down.  The  muscular  fibres  are  filled  with  fat  globules 
The  glandular  epithelium  of  the  gastric  follicles,  and  of  the  cor- 
tical  substance  of  the  kidneys  are  filled  with  fat  granules.  The 
liver  18  generally  enlarged,  doughy,  and  uniformly  yellow  ir 
colour.  Tlie  outlines  of  the  acini,  however,  are  distinct.  Tht 
hepatic  cells  are  filled  with  fat.  According  to  Wagner,  also, 
especially  in  chronic  cases,  there  is  interstitial  hepatitis  with  hyper- 
trophy of  the  interlobular  connective  tissue.  Fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  arterioles  and  capillaries  has  also  been  described 
(Klebs). 

Fatal  Dose. — One  grain  or  less. 

Fatal  Period. — In  acute  cases  as  little  as  four  hours.  In 
chronic  cases,  life  may  be  prolonged  for  several  months. 

Diagnosis. — The  fact  of  poisoning  by  phosphorus  may  be  as- 
certained beyond  doubt  by  closing  the  doors  and  windows  and 
examining  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  person  and  clothes  of  the 
patient,  as  well  as  the  matters  rejected  from  the  stomach  or 
bowels,  or  things  on  which  they  may  have  been  discharged. 

Poisoning  by  phosphorus  resembles  in  many  respects  the  disease 
known  as  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver ; by  some  even  they 
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]|e  regarded  as  identical.  There  are,  however,  certain  points 
I'  difference.  In  acute  yellow  atrophy  the  marked  signs  of 
ute  gastritis  which  in  phosphorus  poisoning  precede  the^  jaun- 
ce,  are  wanting  ; and  cerebral  symptoms  are  more  predominant ; 
id  tuough  in  both  conditions  there  is  fatty  degeneration  of 
le  liver  and  internal  organs,  in  phosphorus  poisoning  the  liver 
usually  found  enlarged,  and  the  lobules  distinct ; while  in  acute 
dlow  atrophy  the  liver  is  greatly  diminished  in  size,  greasy  On  the 
irface,  and  with  the  lobules  almost  obliterated. 

In  acute  yellow  atrophy,  leucin  and  tyrosin  are  found  abun- 
mty  in  the  urine  ; while  in  phosphorus  poisoning  these  products 
I -e  rarely  if  ever  found,  their  place  being  taken  by  certain  pep- 
me-like  bodies  along  with  sarcolactic  acid.  From  the  researches 
f Voit  and  Bauer  (see  ‘ Journal  of  the  Chem.  Soc.,’  vol.  xxiv. 

’ I.  946)  it  would  appear,  however,  that  there  is  no  essential  diffe- 
ence  between  the  effects  of  phosphorus  poisoning,  and  acute 
< ellow  atrophy  ; the  differences  observable  being  due  more  to  the 
ict  that  the  changes  take  place  more  rapidly  in  acute  yellow 
trophy  than  in  poisoning  by  phosphorus.  The  fatty  degenera- 
ion  caused  by  phosphorus  is  attributed  to  diminished  oxidation 
■ if  fat  and  increased  transformation  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues. 

Treatment. — Antidote. — The  researches  of  Kohler,  Vetter, 
,nd  others,  seem  to  prove  that  in  oil  of  turpentine  we  possess 
n efficient  antidote  for  phosphorus,  provided  it  be  given  in 
ime.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  kind  of 
lil  of  turpentine  which  is  most  effectual.  It  would  appear  that 
lil  of  turpentine  which  has  not  been  rectified,  and  which  has  be- 
:ome  ozonized  by  long  standing,  is  the  best.  V etter  recommends 
is  to  begin  the  treatment  with  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  copper 
regarded  as  a powerful  antidote  by  Bamberger,  as  forming  an 
I nsolnble  compound).  After  the  action  of  the  emetic,  oil  of  tur- 
I Jentine  is  to  be  given  in  40-minim  doses,  in  mucilage,  every  15 
ninutes  for  an  hour.  Next  day,  magnesia  should  be  given  in 
piucilaginous  drinks,  and  fats  generally  withheld.  The  rest  of 
fhe  treatment  will  vary  with  the  symptoms  present, 
j Detection  of  Phosphorus. — The  characteristic  odour  of  phos- 
phorus may  often  be  perceived  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 
If  phosphorus  has  been  taken  in  substance,  such  as  heads  of 
patches,  it  will  be  seen  on  inspection.  It  may  be  separated  as  a 
Mid  sediment,  which  will  become  luminous,  or  burn,  on  being 
jheated.  If  we  do  not  find  any  phosphorus  in  substance,  the 
fctomach,  spread  out  on  a plate,  taken  into  a dai-k  room  and 
(warmed,  may  become  luminous,  at  the  same  time  that  the  charac- 
(teristic  odour  is  given  out.  Putrefaction  does  not  destroy  the 
luminosity ; but  turpentine,  ether,  alcohol,  and  ammonia  conceal 
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it.  Or,  we  may  agitate  the  organic  matter  with  bisulphide 
carbon,  which  on  evaporation  may  leave  globules  of  phospho 
that  will  inflame  on  the  application  of  a hot  wire. 

Before  resorting  to  other  methods,  we  may  apply  Scherc 
trial  test.  ^ It  consists  in  suspending  in  the  mouth  of  i 
flask  containing  the  matter  supposed  to  be  impregnated  w 
phosphorus,  a strip  of  filtering  paper  soaked  in  a solution 
nitrate  of  sUver.  On  warming  the  flask,  if  phosphorus 
present,  the  paper  will  be  blackened  by  the  reduction  of  t 
silver  and  formation  of  phosphide.  But  as  sulphuretted  hydros 
produces  the  same  effect,  it  is  well  to  suspend  with  the  nitrate 
silver  paper  a slip  saturated  with  acetate  of  lead.  If  the  sib 
paper  is  blackened,  and  the  lead  paper  not,  phosphorus  is  present 
Mitscherlioh’s  Method. — This  is  a most  delicate  test,  a 
can  detect  1 of  phosphorus  in  100,000.  The  luminosity,  whi 

Fig.  53. 


is  its  special  feature,  is  however  obscured  by  the  vapour 
alcohol,  ether,  turpentine,  and  ammonia.  The  matters  supposi 
to  contain  phosphorus  are  to  be  diluted  if  necessary  with  wate 
acidulated  with  tartaric  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  placed  in  a flar 
which  may  be  heated  over  a naked  flame,  or,  better,  in  a chlorii 
of  calcium  bath.  The  vapours  are  to  be  conducted  through  a tul 
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oled  after  the  manner  indicated  in  the  accompanying  figure, 
bis  process  must  be  carried  on  in  the  dark ; if  phosphorus  is 
•esent  the  vapours,  when  they  reach  the  cool  part  of  the  appa- 
tus  form  a flickering  luminous  ring. 

The  distillate  in  the  receiver  may  contain  globules  of  phos- 
liorus  along  with  phosphorous  acid. 

This  process,  after  the  luminosity  has  been  demonstrated,  may 
3 modified  by  distilling  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  easily 
fected  by  connecting  the  distillation  flask  with  a carbonic  acid 
pparatns. 

If  the  distillate  is  received  into  nitrate  of  silver,  a brownish- 
lack  precipitate  of  phosphide,  of  silver  is  thrown  down. 

This  precipitate,  or  the  distillate  of  Mitscberlich’s  ])rocess  itself, 
admirably  adapted  for  testing  by  Blondlot’s  method  described 
elow.  Or  the  distillate  may  be  evaporated  with  nitric  acid,  or 
hlorine  water,  by  which  phosphoric  acid  will  be  formed.  The 
resence  of  phosphoric  acid  is  indicated  by  a yellow  precipitate 
.'ith  molybdate  of  ammonia,  and  a crystalline  (triple  phosphate) 
precipitate  with  ammonia  and  magnesia  mixture. 

1 Blondlot’s  Method. — This  is  based  on  the  fact  discovered  by 
lassard,  that  phosphorus  and  its  lower  oxidation  products  com- 
ine with  nascent  hydrogen  to  form  phosphuretted  hydrogen, 
^hich  burns  with  an  emerald-green  flame.  This  test  requires 
n apparatus  similar  to  that  used  in  Marsh’s  process  for  the 
etection  of  arsenic.  (See  fig.  70,  p.  447.)  Hydrogen  is 
;enerated  with  pure  zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
laid  material  supposed  to  contain  phosphorus  is  then  introduced 
hrough  a funnel.  If  phosphorus  is  present,  the  gas  issuing  fi'om 
he  apparatus  burns  with  an  emerald-green  flame.  The  nozzle 
I honld  be  made  of  platinum  ; copper  especially  must  he  avoided. 

! V glass  nozzle  speedily  becomes  so  hot  that  the  flame,  even 
I hough  phosphorus  be  present,  does  not  exhibit  a green  colour, 
)ut  only  the  yellow  of  sodium.  The  green  colour  may  be 
)rought  out  in  great  brilliancy  by  shading  the  flame  from  the 
iirect  sunlight,  and  pressing  on  it  with  a cold  porcelain  lid.  The 
presence  of  certain  vapours,  such  as  those  of  alcohol  and  ether,  con- 
:eal  the  colour.  Even  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  said  to  do  so. 
Illondlot,  therefore,  recommends  that  the  gas  should  be  made  to 
pass  into  a vessel  containing  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  If 
phosphorus  is  present,  a brownish  black  precipitate  of  silver 
in  combination  with  it  is  thrown  down.  This  is  then  to  be  intro- 
iured  into  a Marsh’s  apparatus,  when  the  emerald-green  colour 
"■ill  he  obtained  with  great  distinctness.  As  already  stated,  the 
listillate  of  Mitscherlich’s  process,  or  the  prccijiitate  which  it 
Ipi^uses  in  nitrate  of  silver,  may  be  tested  in  this  way. 
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Phosphorus  can  also  be  removed  from  matters  containing 
by  heating  them  with  pieces  of  sulphur.  This  was  the  met!' 
employed  by  Lipowitz,  before  that  ofMitscherlichcameintous - 
All  these  methods  aim  at  the  discovery  of  phosphorus  or  ■■ 
lowest  oxidation  products.  The  presence  of  phosphoric  t 
would  be  no  proof  that  phosphorus  had  been  taken  as  a poise 
for  phosphoric  acid  is  a normal  constituent  of  ti.e  body,  and 
many  articles  of  food.  ’ 


Chronic  Poisoning  hy  Phosphorus. 

The  manufacturers  of  phosphorus,  and  the  makers  of  congr 
matches,  of  some  kinds  of  vermin-paste,  and  of  phosphor-bror 
are  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  vapours  of  phosphorus,  and  wa 
away  under  prolonged  dyspepsia  and  diarrhoea,  with  hectic  fe\ 
and  Inng  affections.  Workers  in  lucifer  match  manufacturi 
and  in  those  of  phosphor-bronze  (an  alloy  of  copper,  tin,  and  plr 
pborus)  are  specially  liable  to  these  attacks  (Ziemssen’sCyclopseJi 
Those  engaged  in  these  industries  also  suffer  from  a Ic 
periostitis,  leading  to  caries  of  the  teeth  and  necrosis  of  the  ji 
It  begins  with  aching  in  one  of  the  teeth  (commonly  of  the  lev 
jaw),  which  ceases  on  extraction  of  the  tooth.  But  the  wound 
the  gnm  does  not  heal ; offensive  matter  oozes  from  it;  and  afte 
time  a portion  of  the  alveolus  becomes  exposed.  Sometimes  t 
comes  away,  bringing  with  it  one  or  two  of  the  adjoining  tee 
and  the  disease  is  for  the  time  arrested.  More  frequently,  he 
ever,  the  disease  spreads,  more  bone  becomes  denuded,  the  gu. 
grow  spongy  and  retreat  from  the  alveoli,  the  teeth  get  loose  a 
fall  ont,  the  foetid  discharge  becomes  more  copious,  and  ( 
disease  spreads  to  the  adjoining  soft  parts.  At  the  end  of 
months,  a year,  two  years,  or  more,  the  patient  sinks  from  soi 
exhausting  disease  promoted  by  the  poisoning,  or,  having  b 
l*y  degrees  a half,  or  even  the  whole  of  the  upper  or  lower  ja 
the  patient  recovers  subject  only  to  a shocking  deformity.* 
Prophylaxis.— Yree  ventilation  and  cleanliness  are  of  1 
first  importance.  The  diffusion  of  turpentine  through  the  woi 
shops,  by  exposing  it  in  flat  dishes,  is  also  beneficial.  The  d 
covery  of  the  important  fact  that  red,  amorphous,  or  allotro; 
phosphorus,  though  possessing  the  same  chemical  conipositii 
is  not  poisonous,  may  lead  to  the  disuse  of  common  phosphoi 
for  manufacturing  purposes. 

♦ Tor  a full  doseription  of  this  curious  and  painful  malady,  and  for  sug^: 
tions  for  its  prevention,  consult  Dr.  Dristowe’s  Report  on  the  manufactu 
in  which  phosphorus  is  produced  or  employed,  and  on  the  health  of  i 
persons  engaged  in  them  (fifth  Report  of  the  Wedieal  Officer  of  the  Pr 
Council,  18B2) ; also  researches  of  Wagner,  Virchow’s  ‘ Arehiv,’  vol.  v.  IS? 
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II.  IODINE. 

Properties. — A scaly  substance,  not  unlike  iron  filings;  of  a pecu- 
ar  and  disagreeable  odour,  yielding  irritating  violet  fumes  when 
eated,  striking  a fine  blue  with  solutions  of  starch,  and  staining 
le  skin  and  intestinal  canal  a yellowish  brown,  removed  by 
:]uor  potassae.  It  is  found  in  the  shops  in  substance ; as  a tinc- 
ire;  and  as  a compound  solution  with  iodide  of  potassium  for 
ilvent.  It  is  largely  used  as  an  external  application  and  as  an 
ijectiou  in  cases  of  ovai  ian  cyst,  hydrocele,  &c. 

Symptoms. — A disagreeable  acrid  taste,  with  heat,  dryness,  and 
mstriction  in  the  throat,  in  the  act  of  swallowing,  followed  by 
le  symptoms  of  acute  irritant  poisoning  (p.  381),  and  nervous 
,’mptoms,  like  those  described  below  as  following  injection  into 
i-sts.  The  discharges,  of  a deep  yellow  tint,  or  dark  blue  if 
lixed  with  starch-containing  food,  are  often  bloody. 

Fatal  results  have  ensued  from  the  injection  of  iodine  into 
rarian  cysts.  In  a case  related  by  Rose,*  great  prostration 
ime  on  a few  hom-s  after  the  injection,  with  imperceptible 
\ ulse,  though  the  heart  beat  strongly ; and  repeated  painless 
omiting,  diarrbcea,  and  suppression  of  urine.  Death  occurred 
^ iddenly  on  the  tenth  day,  the  constitutional  effects  of  iodine 
I santhems,  coryza,  &c.,  having  manifested  themselves. 

In  chronic  poisoning,  from  the  prolonged  employment  of  pre- 
arations  of  iodine  as  medicine,  added  to  intestinal  irritation, 
lere  are  catarrhal  symptoms,  emaciation,  tremors,  palpitation, 
radnal  absorption  of  the  testicles,  mammaa,  and  other  glandular . 
mctures,  ptyalism,  increase  of  most  of  the  secretions,  priapism, 
ad  enlargement  and  tenderness  of  the  liver.  These  symptoms  may 
)llow  small  doses  administered  for  a few  days  at  a time. 
Post-mortem  Appearances. — Those  of  acute  irritant  poisoning, 

I 3.  382)  with  corrosion  and  brownish  discolorisation  of  the 
■ lucous  membranes.  Enlargement  of  the  liver. 

Fatal  dose. — Twenty  grains  in  a child,  60  in  an  adult. 
Treatment. — After  the  stomach-pump,  a weak  solution  of  car- 
onate  of  soda,  and  diluents  containing  starch,  such  as  arrow-i'oot. 
Iodine  in  Organic  Mixtures. — The  poison  is  readily  identified 
y the  characters  above  given.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  which  dis- 
dves  it  readily,  yielding  a pink  solution,  also  separates  it  from 
>nie  of  its  solutions,  and  deposits  it  again  on  evaporation. 

IODIDE  OF  POTASSIUM  {Ilydriodaie  of  Potash). 
Properties. — A crystalline  substance,  having  a peculiar  faint 
dour ; white  when  pure,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  very  soluble 
« • Virchow’s  ‘ Archiv.’  vol.  xxxv.  (Ziemssen’s  Cyclop.) 
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Fig.  64.  in  water  and  alcohol : when  impure,  of  a yellow- 
colour,  and  deliquescent.  Crystals  cubical  (fig.  54). 

Tests. — Strong  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  turns  t 
crystals  hrown,  and  liberates  the  iodine,  which,  on  ? 
plying  heat,  rises  in  violet  vapours. 

Solution  it  reacts  as  follow's Corrosive  sublimate  thro- 
a fine  carmine-red  iodide  of  mercury ; acetate  of  lei 
the  yellow  iodide  j the  subnitrate  of  mercury,  the  yellow  sr- 
iodide,  which  changes  to  a dirty  hrown  j sulphuric  and  nit 
acids  turn  the  solution  brown ; and,  on  adding  starch,  blue.  T 
base  is  detected  by  the  bichloride  of  platinum. 

In  Organic  Mixtures.— Hvunsmii,  sulphuretted  hydrog 
through  the  mixture  to  convert  fi-ee  iodine  into  hydriodic  ac 
Expel  the  excess  of  gas,  add  potash  in  excess,  filter,  and  evaj 
rate  to  dryness.  Char  the  residue  in  a covered  crucible,  at  a li 
red  heat;  reduce  it  to  powder,  treat  it  with  distilled  water,  a 
filter;  concentrate  by  evaporation;  and  apply  the  test  of  star 
and  sulphuric  acid.  This  method  will  detect  minute  quantit ; 
of  the  poison.  i 

Symptoms. — Small  doses  of  iodideof  potassium  given  as  medici 
sometimes  act  injuriously;  alarming  symptoms  have  been  produc ' 
by  a few  doses  of  two  or  three  grains,  or  a single  dose  of  five  grai 
But  it  is  being  constantly  given  in  doses  of  five,  ten,  or  mci 
grains  three  times  a day  to  large  numbers  of  patients  wi( 
out  any  bad  eflects.  The  symptoms  are  vomiting  and  purgiu 
severe  griping  pains  in  the  abdomen,  watering  at  the  m 
and  eyes,  swelling  of  the  face,  headache,  dryness  of  the  thro  ; 
intense  thirst,  ditficultv  of  breathing,  frequent  pulse,  and  gri- 
prostration.  In  less  marked  cases  they  are  those  of  a severe  co 
Ptyalism  is  an  occasional  symptom.  In  one  case,  in  which 
ascertained  that  no  preparation  of  mercury  had  been  given, 
the  characters  of  mercurial  salivation  were  present  (G.)  Lo. 
continued  administration  causes  the  phenomena  of  iodism  ji 
described. 

Treatment. — After  the  removal  of  the  poison  by  emetics, 
the  stomach-pump,  diluents,  and  cooling  drinks. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


METALLIC  IRRITANTS. 

1 ARSENIC.  II.  ANTIMONY.  III.  MERCURY.  IV.  LEAD- 
V.  COPPER.  VI.  ZINC,  TIN,  SILVER,  IRON, 
BISMUTH,  AND  CHROME. 

I.  ABSENIO  AND  ITS  PEEPAEATIONS. 

( E3ENIC  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  metallic  poisons, 
) better  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  it  is  diffused,  its  many 
)plications  in  medicine  and  the  arts,  or  its  use  as  a poison. 
Arsenic  and  its  compounds  enter  largely  into  the  composition 
< ' the  earth’s  crust,  as  metallic  arsenic,  arsenious  acid,  and  the 
a ro  sulphides,  realgar  and  orpiment ; or  as  a constituent  of  several 
es  of  iron,  copper,  silver,  tin,  zinc,  nickel,  and  cobalt.  Most  of 
le  arsenious  acid  of  commerce  is  prepared  from  an  arsenical  sul- 
lide  of  iron,  known  as  mispickel,  or  arsenical  pyrites ; the  rest 
|i  om  the  roasting  of  ores,  chiefly  of  copjier  and  cobalt.  Arsenic 
['  IS  accordingly  been  found  in  several  soils,  and  in  plants  grown 
them,  and  in  some  mineral  waters  and  running  streams. 

: Arsenious  acid  is  largely  diffused  through  the  air  surrounding 
me  smelting  furnaces,  and  arsenic  acid  and  the  alkaline 
1 •senates  are  used  as  mordants,  in  some  dye-works  to  such  an  ex- 
nt  as  to  poison  the  streams  into  which  they  discharge  their  re- 
ise ; and  even  to  taint  the  water-supply  of  towns. 

I As  the  iron  pyrites,  or  mundic,  largely  used  in  the  manufac- 
pe  of  oil  of  vitriol,  contains  arsenic,  much  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
^ commerce  is  tainted  with  it  j and  this  being,  in  its  turn,  used 
the  manufacture  of  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  other  volatile 
:ids,  of  sulphate  of  soda,  as  a preliminary  to  the  making  of  the 
irbonate,  and  for  otlicr  purposes,  many  liquid  and  solid  substances 

I common  use  in  medicine  and  the  arts  are  impregnated  with 
senic.  The  two  metals,  zinc  and  copper,  the  two  acids,  the 
Iphuric  and  hydrochloric,  and  the  sulphide  of  iron  used  in  test- 
D Lr  arsenic,  have  all  been  found  to  contain  it. 
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Arsenious  acid,  the  most  important  compound  of  arsenic, 
much  employed  in  the  arts.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
glass,  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  “ metal,”  and  in  maki 
white  enamel.  Composition  candles  sometimes  contain  it.  It 
used  to  prevent  “ furring”  in  steam  boilers.  Shipbuilders  i 
it  with  tar  to  protect  timber  from  -worms.  It  is  contained 
liquids,  powders,  and  papers  for  killing  rats  and  vermin,  flies  t 
moths.  Farmers  use  it  to  preserve  grain  for  seed,  and  as  an 
gradient  in  dipping  compounds  for  sheep.  Grooms  give  it 
horses  to  improve  their  coats,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  do- 
that  some  Styrian  peasants  habitually  take  arsenious  acid 
quantities  exceeding  the  smallest  poisonous  dose.* 

The  metal  arsenic  is  mixed  with  lead  in  small  shot. 

Preparations  of  arsenic  have  been  mixed  by  accident  or  des 
with  articles  of  confectionery  ; arsenious  acid  with  lozenges,  oi 
ment  in  Bath  buns,  and  Scheele’s  green  with  blancmange.  1 
last,  or  an  analogous  preparation,  is  also  very  largely  used  in  mi 
ornamental  arts  j and  arsenic  in  the  preparation  of  some  ani' 
dyes. 

Medicines  containing  arsenic  are  prescribed  for  the  cure  of  a 
and  intermittent  disorders,  and  of  obstinate  diseases  of  the  sk 
and  white  arsenic,  subdivided  by  mixture  with  calomel  or  ot 
suitable  vehicle,  is  applied  externally  in  lupus  and  cancer. 

Arsenious  acid  enters  into  two  preparations  in  the  Brit 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  liquor  arsenicalis,  or  Fowler’s  solution  (gi, 
in  fl.  ^j),  and  the  liquor  arsenici  hydrochloricus  (gr.  iv  in  fl. 

Affsenic  acid  enters  into  the  ferri  arsenias,  the  sodas  arseo 
and  the  liquor  sod®  arsenatis  (gr.  iv  fl.  ^). 

The  preparations  of  arsenic  most  interesting  in  a medico-lc 
point  of  view’  are,  the  white  oxide  or  arsenious  acid,  the  yel 
sulphide  or  orpiment,  the  green  arsenite  of  copper,  or  Schec 
green,  and  the  arsenite  of  potash  contained  in  Fowler’s  solut 
Of  these  the  arsenious  acid  is  by  far  the  most  important. 

As  all  our  processes  of  analysis  include  the  production  of 
metal  arsenic  as  a means  of  identification,  some  account  must ; 
be  given  of|its  most  important  properties. 

The  metal  arsenic  is  stated  to  sublime  at  356°  Fahr. ; bu 
have  found  that  in  small  quantities  it  sublimes  at  230°  (G). 

* Dr.  Eoscoe,  in  a paper  read  to  the  Manchester  Pliilosophical  Soc 
Oct.  30,  1800,  brought  forward  conclusive  evidence  in  support  of  this  s 
ment,  and  well  authenticated  instances  in  which  the  poison  was  swallow'' 
doses  of  44  and  64  grains;  and  Dr.  Alaclagan  has  more  recently  placed 
fact  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt.  See  his  interesting  and  instructive  pap 
the ‘Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,’ vol.  X.  p.  200;  and  letter  from  ^ 
bearing  witness  to  the  swallowing  of  74  grains  of  arsenious  acid,  at  p.  ts 
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blimation  gives  rise  to  the  odour  of  garlic.  When  the  process 
conducted  in  close  vessels,  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  it 
ttles  on  cooler  surfaces  unchanged ; hut  when  heated  in  the  air, 
is  deposited  as  white  oxide  (arsenious  acid),  or  as  a mixture 
the  acid  with  the  metal.  In  common  with  antimony,  it  com- 
iies  with  nascent  hydrogen  (arseniuretted  hydrogen).  This  gas, 
len  burned,  gives  up  the  pure  metal  to  cooler  surfaces ; and  it 
ares  with  several  other  metals  the  property  of  being  reduced 
id  deposited  on  copper  boiled  in  an  acid  liquor  containing  any 
its  preparations. 

All  these  properties  of  metallic  arsenic  are  displayed  in  opera- 
ms  on  the  small  scale  with  the  spirit-lamp  and  reduction-tube, 
le  vapour  of  the  metal  has  the  garlic  odour  : it  is  deposited  as 
senious  acid,  when  the  tube  contains  atmospheric  air;  and  as 
ue  metal  when  it  is  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas : it  forms  a 
ining  metallic  crust,  or  stain,  on  white  porcelain  when  the 
iming  jet  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen  is  directed  upon  it  from 
1 arsh’s  apparatus ; it  leaves  a similar  stain  in  the  tube  through 
bich  the  gas  is  being  transmitted,  when  it  is  heated 
r the  spirit-lamp ; and  it  gives  a metallic  coating  to  ^ • 
pper  foil  boiled  in  liquids  acidulated  with  hydro-  q ® » 
loric  acid,  as  in  Reinsch’s  process.  The  vapour  of  the  ® 

ire  unmixed  metal  is  deposited  on  cooled  surfaces  as  ® @ 

inute  globules,  which  shine  by  reflected  light  like 
lose  of  mercury  (fig.  55)  ; but  when  there  is  enough  air  present 
' oxidize  part  of  the  vapour,  the  globules  of  metal  are  blended 
ith  the  white  powder  or  brilliant  crystals  of  arsenious  acidf* 


tBSENioira  ACID  (Oxide  of  Arsenic,  Sesquioxide  of  Arsenic, 
White  Oxide  of  Arsenic,  White  Arsenic,  Arsenic.f) 


Arsenious  acid  forms  a good  illustration  of  the  benefits  conferred 
1 judicious  legislation : for  whereas  in  the  years  1837-38  it 
uised  185  deaths  (being  as  many  as  those  attributed  to  all  the 
■eparations  of  opium,  and  many  more  than  those  caused  by 
1 other  poisons),  since  the  Act  of  1851  (14  Viet.  cap.  xiii.), 
hich  restricted  the  sale  of  arsenic,  and  prescribed  its  admixture 
ith  soot  or  indigo  if  sold  in  small  quantities,  poisoning  by  arse- 
ious  acid  has  become  less  frequent,  both  absolutely  and  relatively 
> other  poisons.  Prior  to  this  wholesome  act  of  legislation. 


Refer  to  a paper  by  Dr.  Guy,  * On  the  Production  and  Identification  of 
rystala  of  Arsenious  Acid  and  Crusts  of  Metallie  Arsenic,  ’ in  Dr.  Beale’s 
i|trchive8  of  .Medicine,’  No.  Ul,  1858. 

t In  some  country  places  it  is  known  as  “ Mercury  1” 
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arsenious  acid  caused  34  in  100  of  all  the  deaths  by  poison  ; si 
after  it,  the  proportion  fell  to  1 in  10.  In  France,  arsenious  a 
takes  higher  rank  as  a poison. 

This  common  use  of  arsenious  acid  as  a poison  will  excite 
surprise ; for  it  is  as  white  as  flour,  is  tasteless  or  nearly  so,  n 
be  mixed  with  articles  of  food  without  undergoing  or  causing  t 
change,  is  very  cheap,  and,  as  already  stated,  is  largely  used  fc 
great  variety  of  purposes, 

Arsenious  acid  is  found  in  commerce  as  a cake,  and  as  a wb 
powder.  The  cake,  when  first  sublimed,  is  nearly  trails’ 
but  in  time  becoming  opaque  in  layers,  resembles  a white  enar 
with  thin  transparent  striae.  The  poison,  in  both  these  fori; 
has  weU-marked  physical  and  chemical  properties. 

Properties. — 1.  Sparingly  soluble  in  water,  hot  or  cold. 
The  solution  has  a very  slight  acid  reaction.  3.  In  substai 
tasteless,  but  its  solution  or  vapour  has  a very  faint  sweet  tast- 
4.  The  aqueous  solution  slowly  evaporated,  deposits  octahed’ 
crystals.  5.  Very  soluble  in  ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid,  s 
is  deposited  from  these  solutions  also  as  octahedra.  It  is  fi 
soluble  in  carbonate  of  potash.  6.  Combines  with  alkali 
forming  soluble  arsenites. 

Solubility. — An  ounce  of  cold  water  dissolves  from  half  a gr; 
to  a grain  ; an  ounce  of  boiling  water  poured  on  the  poison 
tains  on  cooling  a grain  and  a quarter  ; and  an  ounce  of  wal 
boiled  for  an  hour  on  the  powder,  12  grains.  When  organic  mat, 
is  present,  the  poison  is  less  soluble  (Taylor). 

Tfsts. — We  may  have  to  identify  the  poison — 1.  In  subslan 
2.  In  solution.  3.  In  organic  liquids.  4.  In  the  fluids  a 
solids  of  the  body. 

1.  Arsenious  Acid  in  Substance. 

a.  Heated  by  the  spirit-lamp  on  platinum  foil,  it  sublimes  r 1 
changed,  as  a white  vapour,  b.  Heated  in  a reduction-tube,  it  ^ 
deposited  as  an  amorphous  powder,  or  in  octahedral  crystals.  I 
Moistened  by  liquor  potasses  it  does  not  change  colour,  d.  Wh  , 
moistened  by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  there  is  no  immediate  chan§  | 
but  when  the  excess  of  ammonia  evaporates,  is  dissipated  by  hei ' 
or  neutralized  by  acetic  acid,  a canary-coloured  sulphide  of  arsei  | 
remains,  e.  When  arsenious  acid  mixed  with  charcoal  is  dropp  ' 

• A lad  took  from  the  mouth  of  a bottle  as  much  arsenious  acid  as  woi 
cover  a sixpence,  and  told  me  that  it  ta.sted  like  flour  (G.)  Otto  Tachcni 
says,  “ that  after  many  sublimations  of  arsenic,  on  opening  the  vessel, 
sucked  in  so  grateful  and  sweet  a vapour,  that  he  greatly  admired  it,  havi 
never  experienced  the  like  before.” 


CRYSTALS  OF  ARSENIOUS  ACID. 
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nto  a reduction-tube  and  heated,  the  metal  is  reduced  and  vola- 
;ilized,  and  deposited  on  the  cooler  part  of  the  tube  as  a shining 
metallic  crust,  f.  The  sublimed  metal  has  the  garlic  odour. 

The  two  tests  of  sublimation  and  reduction  must  be  more 
•xactly  described,  and  their  results  minutely  examined. 

Sublimation. — It  has  just  been  stated  that  arsenious  acid 
dropped  into  a reduction-tube  and  heated  by  the  flame  of  a 
spirit-lamp,  yields  a white  vapour,  which  deposits  on  the  cooler 
part  of  the  tube  an  amorphous  powder,  or  octahedral  crystals. 
But  as  the  crystals  are  characteristic  of  the  poison,  not  the  white 
amorphous  deposit,  it  should  be  understood  that  in  order  to  get 
these  crystals,  the  white  vapour  must  be  received  on  a heated 
surface:  on  a cool  surface  it  is  deposited  as  an  amorphous  powder. 

The  process  of  sublimation  is 
performed  in  a reduction-tube  of 
about  the  size  and  length  shown 
in  fig.  56.  After  drying  the 
tube  by  passing  it  repeatedly 
through  the  flame  of  the  spirit- 
lamp,  the  arsenious  acid,  placed  in 
a short  tube  of  smaller  size,  is 
dropped  in,  and  the  flame  applied, 
so  as  to  envelop  the  lower  third 
of  the  tube.  By  the  time  that  the 
inner  tube  is  so  heated,  as  to  Sub- 
lime its  contents,  the  temperature 
of  the  outer  tube  will  be  favourable 
to  the  deposit  of  distinct  crystals. 

The  subliming  temperature  of 
arsenious  acid  is  variously  stated 
at  370°  to  400°  Fahr.,  but  1 have 
ascertained,  both  by  the  method 
' explained  in  the  appendix  and  by  placing  fragments  of  the  acid 
in  small  reduction-tubes  in  a sand-bath  with  the  ther- 
mometer, that  the  real  subliming  point  is  at  or  about  280° 
Fahr.  (G.). 

The  crystals  of  arsenious  acid  obtained  by  sublimation  also 
result  from  the  oxidation  of  the  metal  arsenic  during  the  pro- 
cesses yet  to  be  described ; and  as  these  crystals  supply  a very 
important  means  of  identification,  their  shape  and  character- 
istic properties  should  be  well  understood. 

I The  Crystals  of  Arsenious  Acid  are  remarkable  for  brilliancy 
j and  permanence.  They  are  almost  always  distinct  and  separate, 

I except  when  superimposed  j occasionally  they  are  grouped  in 
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Fig.  67. 


ritifrs;  but  they  rarely  form  compound  crystals  of  any  definite 
shape.  The  crystals  resembling  those  of  alum  depicted  in  fig.  57 
are  extremely  uncommon.  They  were  obtained  by  sublimation 
in  a small  tube;  and  were  probably  first 
dissolved  in  the  moisture  of  the  tube,  and 
then  deposited  afresh. 

The  prevailing  form  of  crystal  is  the 
regular  octahedron.  The  rhombic  dodeca- 
hedron, rectangular  prism,  and  plates  of 
various  shape  and  thickness,  are  less  common 
forms.  For  an  account  of  the  microscopic 
appearances  of  the  entire  crystals,  the 
half  crystals,  the  macles  or  twin  crystals, 
and  other  exceptional  forms,  see  Appendix. 

Sometimes  (probably  from  insufficient  heat)  all  the  crystals 
assume  irregular  and  confused  forms,  and  some  few  specimens 
consist  almost  wholly  of  the  deep  triangu- 
lar plates  which  have  been  mistaken  for 
ietrahedra  (a  form  that  never  occurs). 

Some  of  the  many  forms  which  the  crys- 
tals of  arsenious  acid  assume  are  shown  in 
fig.  58  as  well  as  in  figs.  62  and  63  where 
they  are  mixed  with  scatttered  globules  of 
metallic  arsenic  ,■  also  in  the  mixed  crust  of 
arsenious  acid  and  metallic  arsenic,  as  seen 
by  reflected  light  in  fig.  61. 

Reduction. — Arsenious  acid,  well  mixed  with  about  four  times 
its  bulk  of  finely  powdered  recently  ignited  charcoal,  is  intro- 
duced into  the  tube,  fig.  59  at  a.  The  tube  being  held  at  an 
angle,  and  the  flame  of  the  spirit-lamp  steadily  applied  at  a,  the 
metal  rises  in  vapour,  with  the  odour  of  garlic,  and  is  de- 
posited from  a quarter  to  half- an  inch  above  the  mixture,  as  a 
dark  brown  or  black  ring,  b.  As  the  vapour  quickly  attracts 
oxygen  from  the  air,  it  is  readily  oxidized  : so  that  the  ring  is 
always  a mixture,  in  variable  proportions,  of  metallic  arsenic  and 
arsenious  acid;  the  metal  chiefly  at  the  lower  part  of  the  ring 
looking  like  a mirror;  the  middle  portion  containing  a large  ad- 
mixture of  arsenious  acid ; and  the  upper  part  consisting  almost 
wholly  of  it.  By  cautiously  applying  the  flame  of  the  lamp  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  ring,  it  may  be  condensed,  and  made  more 
distinctly  metallic ; and  by  driving  the  crust  repeatedly  up  and 
down  the  tube,  it  may  be  wholly  converted  into  crystals  of 
arsenious  acid. 

When  this  reduction  is  performed  with  proper  precautions 
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free  from  moisture,  so 
may  not  be  driven 


rig.  69, 


that  the  mixture 
up  into  the  tube; 
taking  equal  care  to  introduce  it  so  as  not 
to  soil  the  tube;  very  satisfactory  results 
are  obtained.  The  mixed  crusts  cannot  be 
mistaken  for  globules  of  mercury;  nor  for 
the  crusts  obtained  by  the  same  process 
from  the  white  hydrated  oxide  of  cadmium, 
as  the  anhydrous  oxide  of  cadmium  blended 
with  the  crust  has  a brown,  green,  or 
yellow  colour. 

But  as  it  might  be  alleged  that  the 
crust  thus  obtained  does  not  present  such 
distinct  characters  as  to  justify  us  in 
affii-ming  that  it  is  due  to  arsenic  and  to 
nothing  else,  wo  proceed  to  obtain  crystals 
of  arsenious  acid  in  one  of  two  ways.  The 
sealed  end  of  the  tube  containing  the 
residue  of  the  charcoal  is  drawn  off,  and 

the  metallic  crust  driven  up  and  down  the  tube  till  it  is  wjiolly 
changed  into  crystals  of  the  oxide,  or  the  sealed  end  of  the 
tube,  with  the  part  free  from  deposit,  is  filed  off,  and  the  part  con- 
taining the  crust,  being  folded  in  stout  paper,  is  broken  into  frag- 
ments, which  are  introduced  into  a second  reduction -tube,  and 
the  crust  converted  into  arsenious  acid  by  heat.  ^ 

But  this  mode  of  procuring  a crust  of  metallic  arsenic  from 
arsenious  acid  and  charcoal,  and  crystals  of  arsenious  acid  from 
the  crust  itself,  is  open  to  two  classes  of 
objections.  The  method  itself  is  wanting 
in  delicacy,  and  encumbered  by  precau- 
tions; and  the  results  present  themselves 
in  a form  very  unfavourable  for  exami- 
nation by  the  lens  and  microscope, 
especially  when  we  are  dealing  with 
very  small  quantities  of  the  metal  or 
its  oxide.  These  objections  are  obviated 
by  the  use  of  the  simple  apparatus 
shown  in  fig.  60. 


Fig.  60. 


' * This  is  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  the  lead  whicii  enters  into 

> " the  composition  of  the  more  fusible  English  glass  being  reduced  in  the  glass 
• ■ itself. 

! 
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The  mixture  of  arsenious  acid  and  charcoal  is  first  dropped  into 
the  clean  and  dry  specimen-tube  (a) ; supported  in  a circular 
liole  in  a porcelain  or  metal  holder  (b) ; the  disk  of  glass  (c)  first 
dried  in  the  flame  of  the  spirit-lamp  is  placed  over  the  mouth  of 
the  tube ; and  the  point  of  the  flame  is  then  steadily  applied  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tube.  The  vapours  of  the  metal  when  first  j| 
disengaged  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  contained  in  the 
tube,  and  arsenious  acid  is  re-formed,  and  deposited  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  glass  disk,  as  an  amorphous  powder,  or  in  glittering, 
crystals,  according  to  the  temperattire.  The  after-deposit  may  • 
consist  of  globules  of  the  metal. 

The  crust  in  this  case,  then,  as  in  the  usual  process  of  reduc- 
tion, is  a mixture  of  metallic  arsenic  and  arsenious  acid,  and  when 
examined  by  the  lens,  or  microscope,  by  reflected  light  has  the  > 
appearance  shown  in  fig.  61,  where  the  sparkling  triangulan] 


Fig.  61., 


Fig.  62. 


facettes  of  the  octahedral  crystals  of  arsenious  acid  are  shown  pro- 
jecting through  a layer  of  metal.  A third  form  assumed  by  some 
of  the  thinner  crusts,  and  by  the  circumference  of  the  thickei 


Fig.  63. 


Fig.  61. 


ones,  consists  of  crystals  of  arsenious  acid  interspersed  witl  ^ *!  fi 
distinct  globules  of  metallic  arsenic,  as  in  figs.  62  and  63.  Th.  | . 
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thinnest  crusts  of  all  are  iridescent,  and  may  be  resolved,  under 
the  higher  powers  of  the  microscope,  into  aggregates  of  small 
clobules.  Crusts  of  pure  unraixed  metal,  presenting  under  the 
microscope  the  appearances  shown  in  fig.  64,  inay  be  readily 
obtained  by  covering  the  mixture  of  arsenious  acid  and  charcoal 
with  a layer  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  so  as  to  fill  the  tube  with  an 
atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  See  also  fig.  55,  p.  437. 

The  appearances  shown  in  figures  61,  62,  and  63,  prove  con- 
clusively the  presence  of  arsenic.  Those  presented  by  the  un- 
raixed metal  in  fig.  64  are  less  conclusive,  as  the  globules  are 
sometimes  not  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  mercury.  Hence 
it  may  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  purer  crusts  of  arsenic,  and 
expedient  in  other  cases,  to  confirm  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
microscopic  characters  of  the  metallic  or  mixed  crust,  by  convert- 
ing the  metal  into  arsenious  acid.  With  this  view  cut  the  glass 
bearing  the  crust  into  narrow  slips  with  a writing  diamond,  drop 
them  into  a specimen-tube  (fig.  60),  and  treat  them  in  the  manner 
just  described.  The  glass  disk  will  be  covered  with  glittering 
crystals,  or  with  a mist  which  can  be  resolved,  under  the  higher 
powers  of  the  microscope,  into  groups  of  octahedra. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  metals  cadmium,  selenium, 
and  tellurium  are  also  sublimed  by  the  heat  of  a spirit-lamp  ; that 
selenium  is  deposited  as  globules,  and  tellurium  sometimes  con- 
verted into  crystals  of  telluric  acid.  But  crusts  of  selenium  have 
the  colour  of  port  wine,  the  crystals  of  telluric  acid  are  needles, 
and  the  metallic  crusts  of  cadmium  and  tellurium  are  not 
globular. 

There  is  still  one  method  of  procedure  specially  applicable  to 
minute  quantities  of  arsenious  acid.  If,  on  evaporating  on  a 
porcelain  slab  a drop  of  liquid  supposed  to  hold  arsenious  acid  in 
solution,  a white  amorphous,  or  obscure  crystalline  stain  is  left, 
we  may  test  it  in  one  of  two  ways. 

1.  By  the  simple  process  indicated  in  the  accompanying  figure. 
On  heating  the  porcelain  slab  (a),  a mist  will  settle  on  the 
heated  superimposed  disk  of  glass  (c)  resting  on  the  ring  (6), 
which,  when  examined  by 

the  microscope,  will  be  Fig:65^ 

found  to  consist  of  crystals  h — ! , n — ^ 

of  arsenious  acid.  In  this  SS? 


way  — 1 


Tooo  grain  arsenious 
acid  may  be  identified 
without  difficulty,  and 
even  grain  be  found  to  yield  characteristic  results.  ^ 

2.  Take  a fragment  of  microscopic  glass,  and  mark  it  with  a 
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writing  diamond,  so  that  wlien  broken  it  may  yield  narrow  slips.  ■ 
Place  a drop  of  the  solution  on  the  glass,  let  it  dry,  and  then 


Fig.  66. 


break  the  glass.  Draw  out  a small  tube  of  green  glass  a d into 
the  form  shown  in  fig.  66  ; dry  the  tube  by  passing  it  repeatedly  | 
through  the  flame  of  the  spirit-lamp  ; introduce  the  slips  of  glass 
into  the  open  end  of  the  tube  at  h ; seal  the  tube  at  a,  and  shake 
the  slips  down  to  the  sealed  end.  Place  the  tube  in  a good  side- 
light, and  after  heating  the  capillary  portion,  apply  the  flames  of  | 
the  lamp  steadily  at  the  end  a.  When  the  sublimate  shows  itself  as  ■ 
at  c,  draw  off  and  seal  the  capillary  tube  at  d d,  and  mount  it  for  • 
the  microscope  as  in  fig.  67,  which  represents  a card  the  size  of  j 

Pig.  67. 


the  common  glass  slide,  with  a central  aperture  enlai'ged  by  side 
cuts.  The  capillary  tube,  o d,  rests  on  a perforated  label  gummed 
to  the  back  of  the  card,  and  is  conflned  to  its  place  by  the  slips  of 
gummed  paper  a a.  W rite  the  date  and  circumstances  of  the 
reduction  on  the  card.  As  the  sides  of  the  capillary  tube  c d are 
very  thin,  they  offer  no  impediment  to  the  examination  of  the 
stain  b with  the  higher  powers  of  the  microscope,  especially  if  we 
employ  a flattened  glass  tube  instead  of  the  usual  round  tube.' 
The  stain  will  be  found  to  consist  of  crystals  of  arsenious  acid. 
In  this  way  such  small  quantities  of  the  poison  as  the  ^ Jq-q  grain 
may  be  detected  with  certainty,  and  less  than  grain  where 

the  reduction  is  carefully  and  skilfully  performed. 

These  two  methods  of  procedure  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
reduction  of  the  metal : the  first  to  the  stain  of  metallic  arsenic 
obtained  by  Marsh’s  method  on  the  slab  of  white  porcelain;  the 
second  to  the  mixture  of  arsenious  acid  and  charcoal.  13y  the  first- 
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nethod  the  stain  will  be  sublimed  and  deposited  as  arsenious 
cid  : by  the  second  a mixed  crust  will  be  obtained  consisting  of 
jietallic  globules  blended  with  crystals  of  arsenious  acid. 

2.  Arsenious  A.cicl  in  Solution, 

There  are  several  tests  for  arsenious  acid  in  solution ; — Three 
applied  as  liquid,  and  known  as  liqiM  tests  ; one  as  gas,  distin- 
guished as  the  ; a fifth  is  the  well-known  Marsh’s 

test  ■ and  a sixth  the  now  equally  well-known  test  of  Reinsch. 

1.'  The  Liquid  Tests.— These  are  three  in  number the 
ammoiiio-iiitrate  of  silver,  the  ammonio-suliAate  of  copper,  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  a.  Ammonio-nitrate  of  silver.* 
This  throws  down  a rich  yellow  arsenite  of  silver,  which,  on  ex- 
posure to  light,  changes  to  dingy  brown,  b.  Ammonio-sulphate 
of  copperf  causes  a precipitate  of  the  bright  green  arsenite  of 
copper  (Scheele’s  green),  c.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  throws 
down  the  yellow  sulphide  of  arsenic.  The  sulphide  of  ammonium 
produces  no  immediate  effect,  but  after  a long  interval,  or  on 
the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  causes  the  same 
precipitate. 

These  tests  are  supposed  to  be  applied  in  succession  to  a clear 
colourless  liquid  believed  to  contain  arsenious  acid,  and  so  applied, 
are  free  from  objection  j but  it  should  be  understood  that  a solu- 
tion of  phosphoric  acid  yields  with  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  a 
yellow  precipitate,  as  an  alkaline  phosphate  does  with  the  nitrate  ; 
and  that  a decoction  of  onions  gives  with  the  copper  solution  a 
green  precipitate.  As  these  liquids  are  only  used  as  trial  tests,  or 
to  prove  that  a white  powder  or  colourless  crystals  obtained  from 
the  oxidation  of  a ring  of  metal  really  consist  of  arsenious  acid, 
these  facts  do  not  constitute  a valid  objection. 

Gaseous  Test. — This  test,  too,  is  supposed  to  be  applied  to  a 
clear  colourless  liquid.  Having  ascertained  that  it  has  no  decided 
acid  or  alkaline  reaction,  we  slightly  acidulate  with  acetic  acid, 
and  transmit  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  Ifthe  liquid  contains 
arsenious  acid,  it  soon  assumes  a rich  golden  yellow  tint.  If  the 
quantity  of  the  poison  is  considerable,  a precipitate  of  the  same 
colour  is  formed  ; but,  if  small,  it  is  not  thrown  down  till  the 
excess  of  gas  has  been  expelled  by  heat,  and  the  liquid  has  been 
left  at  rest  for  several  hours.  The  only  other  substances  which 
yield  a yellow  precipitate  are  the  peroxides  of  tin  and  cadmium. 


* Formed  by  adding  liquor  aniinouiaj  to  a strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
Ju  silver,  till  the  brown  oxide  of  silver  at  first  thrown  down  is  nearly  redis- 
{'  solved. 

t Formed  by  adding  liquor  ammonia!  to  a solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper 
1 till  the  bluish-white  hydrated  oxide  of  copper  is  nearly  redissoivecl. 
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hoth  of  rare  occurrence,  and  easily  distinguished.  The  sulphide 
of  antimony  is  orange-coloured.  The  presumption,  therefore,  is 
strong  in  favour  of  arsenic,  and  may  be  converted  into  certainty 
by  collecting  and  testing  the  precipitate,  or  by  applying  the  am- 
monio-nitrate  of  silver  and  the  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper  to 
other  portions  of  the  same  liquid. 

The  precipitated  sulphide  having  been  allowed  to  subside,  is  to 
be  collected,  washed,  and  dried,  and  submitted  to  a process  of  re- 
duction differing  from  that  for  arsenious  acid  in  the  substitution 
for  charcoal  of  a flux  containing  an  alkali.  That  usually  employed 
is  the  hlaclcjlux  formed  by  incinerating  a mixture  of  one  part  of 
nitrate  of  potash  with  two  of  the  bitartrate.  But  incinerated 
acetate  of  soda,  or  a mixture  of  one  part  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
with  three  of  carbonate  of  soda,  previously  well  dried,  is  to  be 
preferred,  and  used  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  the  sulphide  to 
twelve  of  the  flux.  The  metallic  crust  obtained  by  this  process  of 
reduction  is  a mixture  of  metallic  arsenic,  arsenious  acid,  and 
undecomposed  sulphide. 

In  dealing  with  minute  quantities  of  the  sulphide,  the  capillary 
tube  (fig.  66,  p.  444)  should  be  employed,  followed,  if  the  quantity 
be  sufficient,  by  the  method  described  at  p.  443  (fig.  65). 

The  sulphides  of  cadmium  and  tin  are  thrown  down  imme- 
diately by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  but  the  sulphide  of  arsenic  not 
till  the  ammonia  has  been  dissipated,  or  neutralized  by  an  acid. 
The  sulphide  of  arsenic  is  very  soluble  in  ammonia,  those  of 
cadmium  and  tin  insoluble.  The  sulphide  of  arsenic  yields  a dis- 
tinct metallic  sublimate,  while  the  sulphide  of  tin  yields  none,- 
and  the  sulphide  of  cadmium  gives  the  sublimate  described  at 
p.  443. 

When  the  precipitated  sulphide  is  not  pure  in  colour  or  free 
from  organic  matter,  it  should  be  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  again 
thrown  down  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  gaseous  test,  followed  by  the  reduction  of  the  metal  from  4 
the  sulphide,  gives  certain  evidence  of  arsenic.  It  is  unnecessary: 
though  for  medico-legal  purposes  desirable,  to  convert  the  sublimed 
metal  into  crystals  of  arsenious  acid. 

Marsh’s  Test. — This  test  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Marsh,  of  Wool 
wich,  about  the  year  1835.  He  employed  two  forms  of  appara- 
tus : the  one  (fig.  68)  consisted  of  a tube  bent  in  the  shape  of  the 
letter  J,  the  long  leg  being  twice  the  length  of  the  shorter  one. 
and  open,  and  the  latter  furnished  with  a stop-cock  terminated 
by  a nozzle  with  a minute  boro.  Hydrogen  was  generated  in  tin:  |j# 
apparatus  by  pure  zinc,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  to  which  -a  por. 
tion  of  the  liquid  containing  arsenic  was  added.  I\'hen  tin 
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arseniurotted  hydrogen  had  filled  the  smaller  leg  of  the  tube,  the 
ij  stop-cock  was  opened,  and  the  jet  of  gas  inflamed.  On  holding 
ii  over  the  flame  a piece  of  glass  or  porcelain,  a distinct  metallic  ring 
was  deposited  upon  it.  For  larger  quantities  of  liquid  Mr.  Marsh 
i used  the  apparatus  depicted  in  fig.  69.*  Many  alterations  and 
I modifications  of  Marsh’s  apparatus  have  been  since  suggested,  of 

I which  fig.  70  represents  by  far 
the  most  convenient  form.  It 

1;  consists  of  a wide-mouthed 
if  bottle  with  a closely  fitting 

I I cork,  pierced  for  two  tubes,  of 
! which  the  one,  furnished  with 
, a funnel,  dips  beneath  the 
I.  liquid,  the  other  bent  nearly 
I at  right  angles,  but  sloping 
: slightly  towards  the  bottle, 

; descends  a short  distance  into 
( the  vessel.  This  tube  is  fur- 
1 nished  with  a cork  for  the 
li  reception  of  a detached  hori- 
I zontal  tube  of  glass  free  from 

) lead,  and  drawn  out  into  a point  with  a small  aperture. 


Fig.  68.  Fig.  69. 


Fig.  70. 


I ' In  this  apparatus  hydrogen  is  generated  by  pure  zinc  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  action  is  continued  till  the  atmo- 
S spheric  air  is  completely  e.xpelled,  and  all  risk  of  an  explosion 
i»j  avoided.  The  flame  of  a spirit-lamp  is  then  steadily  applied  for 
i.[  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to  the  horizontal  tube.  If  there  is  no 

^ * For  an  account  of  the  apparatus  employed  by  Mr.  Marsh,  and  the  results 

t!  obtained,  refer  to  the  ‘ Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,’  vol.li.  1835-6. 
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deposit  we  conclude  that  the  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  do  notthcr 
selves  contain  arsenic.  Having  ascertained  this,  we  pour  in 
the  funnelled  tube  part  of  the  liquid  supposed  to  contain  arsenio-. 
acid,  and  immediately  reapply  the  -spirit-lamp  to  the  horizoiit 
tube.  If  the  liquid  contain  arsenious  acid,  a metallic  depoi 
takes  place  in  the  tube  half  an  inch  or  more  from  the  part ' 
which  the  flame  is  applied.  The  horizontal  tube  should  bo  fi' 
or  six  inches  long,  so  that  we  may  obtain  two  such  crusts 
least.  Having  procured  these,  we  light  the  hydrogen  as  it  issu 
from  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  obtain  one  or  two  deposits  on  sli 
of  porcelain,  and  others  on  disks  of  crown  glass.  A very  niinu 
quantity  of  arsenic  suflBces  for  both  these  purposes.  We  uv 
then  continue  to  apply  the  flame  of  the  lamp  to  the  horizont 
tube,  till  the  absence  of  stain  from  a fragment  of  glass  held  befc 
the  jet  proves  that  the  metal  is  exhausted.  Or  the  gas  may 
led  into  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Metallic  silver  is  thro^ 
down,  and  arsenious  acid  with  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  remai 
in  solution.  On  the  addition  of  ammonia  the  lemon  yelk 
arsenite  of  silver  is  precipitated. 

The  evidence  afforded  by  the  stains  may  be  confirmed 
bending  the  horizontal  tube  at  right  angles  and  holding  a wi 
test-tube  over  the  flame  (fig.  70).  The  tube  will  be  coated  wi 
arsenious  acid  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  the  metal,  and 
its  contents,  dissolved  in  a small  quantity  of  distilled  w-ater, 
may  apply  the  liquid  tests. 

The  round  stains  on  the  surface  of  porcelain  may  cons:J 
either  of  arsenic  or  antimony,  and  have  the  following  distinct- 
properties  : — 

a.  The  arsenical  stain  has  every  variety  of  metallic  lust 
from  that  of  copper  to  that  of  steel,  but  it  never  wears  the  soc 
appearance  proper  to  most  cl-usts  of  antimony,  h.  The  arsenii|3 
stain  is  much  more  readily  dissipated  by  the  heat  of  the  spin 
lamp,  and  gives  out  the  garlic  odour.*  c.  The  two  stains  J 
characteristically  affected  by  several  liquid  and  gaseous  reagen  qi 
from  which  we  select  three ; — the  first  two  as  tests  by  simple  so 
tion,  the  last  as  a test  by  solution  followed  by  a characterisi; 
coloured  residue.-]- 


* This  testmay  be  applied  as  follows:— Prooureastandard  crust  of  ars(-  n 
and  one  of  antimony  on  the  ends  of  an  oblong  poreclain  slab,  then  a staii  i 
either  end  of  the  slab  from  the  liquid  under  examination.  Apply  the  flamr 
the  spirit  lamp  steadily  to  the  centre  of  the  porcelain.  The  stains 
ai-senical,  will  soon  contract  under  the  heat,  and  ultimately  disappear,  be 
the  antimony  stain  shows  any  signs  of  being  affected.  , , r 

t The  first  of  these  tests  was  suggested  by  Bischon,  the  seeond  by  Dr.  u 
(‘  Medical  Times,'  July,  1817), the  third  also  by  Dr.  Guy  in  a former  editio: 
this  work. 
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1.  The  arsenical  stain  is  rapidly  dissolved  by  a solution  of  the 
chloride  of  lime  (bleaching  liquid),  which  does  not  aflect  the 
antimonial  stain.  2.  The  antimonial  stain  is  less  speedily,  but  at 
len<^tb  completely,  dissolved  by  a solution  of  the  protochloride  of 
tin,  which  does  not  dissolve  the  arsenical  stain.  3.  The  anti- 
monial stain  is  rapidly  dissolved  by  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  ; 
the  arsenical  stain  slowly  and  imperfectly.  The  solution  of  the 
P antimonial  stain,  when  dry,  leaves  an  orange-coloured  spot  of 
“ sulphide  of  antimony,  while  the  imperfectly  dissolved  arsenical 
stain  presents  a light  lemon-yellow  spot  of  sulphide  of  arsenic 
: mixed  with  portions  of  undissolved  metal. 

■ Should  the  stain  contain  both  antimony  and  arsenic,  the  chlo- 
! ride  of  lime  will  dissolve  out  the  arsenic,  and  leave  the  antimony. 

: So,  on  the  other  hand,  the  protochloride  of  tin  will  dissolve  the 
••  antimony,  and  leave  the  arsenic, 

1 The  arsenical  stain,  as  it  usually  contains  some  arsenious  acid, 

• may  be  tested  directly  by  the  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  in  the 
I following  simple  way  : — Add  to  the  stain  a drop  of  nitrate  of 
silver  solution,  with  a glass  rod  (slightly  stirring),  and  then  blow 

I the  vapour  of  ammonia  upon  it.  The  lemon-yellow  arsenite  of 
il  silver  w’Ul  be  immediately  formed. 

i The  larger  and  thicker  stains  of  arsenic  may  also  be  readily 
( identified.  Globules  of  metallic  arsenic  may  be  seen  by  the 

II  higher  powers  of  the  microscope  in  the  stain  ; or  the  stain  itself 
may  be  transferred  from  the  slab  of  porcelain  to  a glass  disk 
by  the  method  described  at  p.  443 , and  illustrated  in  fig.  65. 

It;  The  glass  disk  will  be  found  covered  with  octahedral  crystals ; 

or,  if  the  cell  is  shallow,  with  globules  of  the  metal,  or  the  two 
iS  combined. 

> The  stains  of  antimony  and  arsenic  in  the  tube  also  present 
j remarkable  differences.  The  antimony  is  deposited  close  to  the 
V point  to  which  the  heat  is  applied,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  flame 
' tig.  Vl)  j the  arsenic  at  some  distance  fi-om  it  (B,  fig.  72). 

• Fig.  71.  Fig.  72. 

^ A B. 


!•  When  heated,  the  antimony  volatilizes  very  slowly,  the  arsenic 
? quickly  ; the  arsenic  has  often  a nut-brown  or  copper  colour,  the 
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antimony  the  lustre  of  tin.  Of  these  properties  the  first  an 
second  are  highly  characteristic ; but  the  colour  of  the  crusts  i 
less  constant ; for  though  antimony  rarely  presents  the  coppt  .1 
colour  of  arsenic,  nor  arsenic  the  tin-like  lustre  that  belongs  t 
most  crusts  of  antimony,  the  two  crusts  may  resemble  each  otht 
in  colour,  though  not  in  shape  or  position.  The  effect  of  heat  isdi 
cisive  ; for  while  the  antimony  crust  moves  slowly  under  the  flan, 
of  the  spirit-lamp,  and  undergoes  little  change,  the  arsenic  crust 
easily  dissipated,  and  readily  converted  into  crystals  of  arsenioi 
acid.  The  crusts  of  arsenic  and  antimony  may  also  be  distil 
guished  by  detaching  the  horizontal  tube,  transmitting  dry  su 
phuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  it,  and  chasing  the  metal,  by  tl 
flame  of  the  lamp,  in  a direction  opposite  to  the  stream  of  ga- 
The  antimonial  crust  changes  its  place  very  slowly,  and  gradual 
assumes,  but  only  in  part,  the  characteristic  orange  hue  of  tl' 
sulphide ; while  the  arsenic  stain  is  readily  driven  from  point 
point  as  a light  lemon-yellow  crust  of  sulphide. 

Some  precautions  are  necessary  in  using  Marsh’s  test.  ' 
guard  against  explosion,  the  gas  should  be  generated  freely 
first,  hut  less  briskly  when  adding  the  suspected  liquid ; for  t' 
smallest  addition  of  another  metal  occasions  a violent  extricati: 
of  gas.  The  first  violent  action  having  subsided,  the  jet  shoe 
be  lighted ; and  the  absence  of  arsenic  (in  other  words  the  purr 
of  the  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid)  ascertained  by  repeatedly  lioldi; 
a clean  surface  of  porcelain  to  the  jet,  as  well  as  by  stead 
applying  the  flame  of  the  spirit-lamp  to  the  horizontal  tube  1 
several  minutes.  If  there  is  no  stain  on  the  porcelain  or  in  t 
tube,  the  suspected  liquid  may  be  added  drop  by  drop,  the  flai 
being  kept  all  the  time  steadily  applied  to  the  horizontal  tul 
A few  stains  should  also  be  obtained  on  porcelain  and  on  gla 
If  there  should  happen  to  be  much  froth,  a small  quantity  . 
spirits  of  wine  may  be  poured  into  the  funnelled  tube. 

Heinsch’s  Test. — Put  the  liquid  containing  arsenic  into  a te 
tube,  and  add  about  the  eighth  of  its  bulk  of  pure  hydrochlo 
acid,  drop  into  the  tube  a narrow  short  slip  of  clean  copper  fi 
and  heat  the  liquid  to  the  boiling  point.  If  the  slip  of  copp 
is  speedily  tarnished  by  the  liquid,  other  slips  may  be  introduc 
one  by  one,  until  the  copper  retains  its  colour.  The  slips  i 
then  to  be  removed,  washed  in  distilled  water,  and  dried  at  a 1 
temperature.  The  metal  arsenic  will  be  found  to  form  an  in 
grey  coating,  adherent  if  in  small  quantity,  but  readily  separati 
if  more  copious.  A single  slip  if  thickly  coated  (or  several  si- 
if  merely  stained)  is  then  to  be  introduced  into  the  capilk' 
reduction-tube  (tig.  GG),  with  the  precautions  described  at  p.  4 
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Minute  crystals  of  arsenious  acid,  readily  identified  under  the 
microscope  will  be  found  in  the  capillary  part  of  the  tube.  If 
characteristic  results  are  obtained  by  this  process,  other  slips  may 
be  similarly  treated  in  the  manner  described  at  p.  441,  and  illus- 
trated in  fig.  60,  or  by  the  method  figured  and  described  in 
fio-.  65,  p-  443.  The  ci-ystals  of  arsenious  acid,  being  on  a flat 
surface,  can  be  readily  examined  by  the  microscope. 

By  either  of  these  methods  satisfactory  results  should  be 
obtained  with  the  grain  of  arsenic,  and  in  skilful  and 

practised  bands  with  the  grain.  _ _ i . 

Certain  precautions  must  be  taken  in  employing  this  test.  As 
hydrochloric  acid  may  contain  arsenic,  and  as  specimens  of  copper, 
even  many  of  those  thrown  down  by  the  electrotype  process,  also 
contain  it,  the  copper  must  he  first  boiled  in  the  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.  If  untarnished,  the  acid  may  he  considered  pure ; 
and  if  the  copper  itself,  when  boiled  in  the  acid  liquor  supposed 
to  contain  arsenic,  is  not  dissolved,  and  does  not  impart  a green 
colour  to  the  liquid,  the  copper  may  be  used  with  safety.  It  is 
only  when  the  liquid  which  is  being  tested  dissolves  the  copper, 
that  the  impurity  of  the  metal  can  interfere  with  the  result. 
In  order,  however,  to  guard  against  both  fallacies  and  objec- 
tions, a copper  of  ascertained  purity  should  he  used. 

The  process  of  sublimation  which  constitutes  the  second  part 
of  the  test  is  necessary,  because  other  metals  as  well  as  arsenic 
yield  metallic  deposits : solutions  containing  mercury  and  silver 
without  boiling,  and  those  containing  antimony,  bismuth,  tin,  and 
lead,  on  applying  heat.  Alkaline  sulphides  also  tarnish  the  metal. 

These  metallic  deposits  differ  in  appearance ; but  not  so  as  to 
dispense  with  the  use  of  further  tests. 

Galvanic  Test. — Professor  Bloxam  advocates  the  method  of 
electrolysis  as  the  least  objectionable  means  of  generating  arseniu- 
retted  hydrogen  and  procuring  crusts  of  metallic  arsenic.  He 
first  made  use  of  the  simple  modification  of  the  J-tube  fig.  68, 
p.  44'7,  but  afterwards  preferred  an  apparatus  of  the  form  shown 
in  the  annexed  engraving,  in  which  «i  is  a two-ounce  bottle,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  replaced  by  vegetable  parchment  b,  secured  by 
thill  platinum  wire.  The  cork  a,  carries  a funnelled  tube  c,  a 
small  tube  d,  bent  at  right  angles,  and  connected  by  a caoutchouc 
tube  e,  with  a drawn-out  reduction-tube/;  and  it  is  pierced  by  a 
platinum  wire  k,  suspending  a plate  of  platinum  foil  1.  The  wire 
isconnected  with  the  negative  poleof  a galvanic  battery.  The  bottle 
is  placed  in  a glass  n,  a little  larger  than  itself,  and  into  which  the 
positive  plate  i,  attached  to  the  wire  h of  the  battery  is  introduced. 
Ihe  apparatus  stands  in  a larger  vessel  o o,  filled  with  cold  water. 
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Au  ounce  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  acid  to  3 water)  is  then 
poured  into  the  bottle,  the  poles  are  connected  with  the  battery, 


Fig.  73. 


and  hydrogen  gas  is  generated  till  all  feai  of  an  explosion  ce^es. 
The  shoulder  of  the  reduction-tube  at  5-  having  been  heated  to 
redness  for  fifteen  minutes,  to  ascertain  the  purity  of  the  acid, 
the  liquid  to  be  tested  is  introduced  through  the  funnelled  tube  c. 
Frothing  is  prevented  by  adding  a drachm  of  alcohol.  The  metal 
arsenic  is  reduced  in  the  horizontal  tube  at  g,  as  m the  modern' 

form  of  Marsh’s  apparatus.  _ 

This  method  supersedes  the  use  of  zinc  in  genera  ing  e ar 
senior etted  hydrogen,  and  thus  excludes  one  possi  e source  0 
fallacy  ; and  it  is  very  delicate.  It  was  successively  applied  in  a 
series  of  experiments  with  quantities  of  arsenious  acid  varying 
from  the  -i-  to  the  — W grain,  a characteristic  arsenical  mirror 
the  alliaceous  odour,  and  a shining  riiig  of  crystals  ^^sen^ 
acid  being  obtained  in  each  instance.*  It  may  -el  ^ add 
that  in  generating  hydrogen  in  the  ordinary  orm  ‘ „ 

paratus,  zinc  may  be  replaced  by  magnesium,  which  is  free  fro 
the  impurities  sometimes  found  in  zinc. 

3.  Arsenious  Acid  in  Organic  Liquids. 

As  arsenious  acid  is  very  insoluble  in  water,  and  stUl  “ore  so  1 
organic  liquids,  the  poison  may  sometimes  be  obtained  in  a 

* On  the  application  of  electrolysis  “ *he  Quietly  Journal  of  tt 
metals  in  mixtures  containing  concerning  the  fallacies  th* 

Chemical  Society,’  1860.)  For  “"tion 

may  attach  to  the  processes  of  failures  of  Marsh’s  procei 

paper:  also  one  by  Wm.  Odhng,  M.D.  on  Fallacies,’ &c.  1 

for  the  detection  of  arsenic,  and  Dr.  Taylo  Gamgec,  ‘ Edn 

‘ Guy’s  Hospital  Keports,’  1860.  Sec  also  a paper  uy 
Med.  Journ.’  1864. 
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jrm  by  diluting  with  distilled  water,  and  allowing  the  powder  to 
bside.  It  may  also  be  found  adhering  to  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
omach,  from  which  it  may  be  detached.  The  solid  arsenious 
cid  obtained  in  these  ways  may  be  treated  in  the  manner  de- 
cribed  at  p.  438. 

If  there  is  no  solid  arsenious  acid  in  the  organic  liquid,  the 
loison  may  still  be  diffused  through  it  or  dissolved  in  it ; in 
vhich  case  the  liquid  must  be  rendered  slightly  alkaline  by  liquor 
)OtassiB,  and  then  carefully  evaporated  to  dryness  over  a water- 
)ath.  By  this  means  most  of  the  organic  matter  is  coagulated, 
0 that,  by  boiling  tbe  residue  in  distilled  water,  a liquid  is  ob- 
ained  which  will  pass  the  filter  ; and  may  be  treated  as  arsenious 
icid  in  solution  by  any  of  the  methods  described  at  p.  445.  This 
node  of  procedure  is  to  be  preferred  when  time  is  no  object,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  quantity  of  the  poison  is  con- 
iderable.  In  other  cases  the  process  presently  to  be  described 
Imust  be  employed.  The  solid  matters  that  remain  on  the  filter 
imust  be  preserved,  so  that  if  we  fail  to  procure  evidence  of  arsenic 
rom  the  filtered  liquid,  it  may  be  treated  by  the  methods  now 
Ito  be  described  as  applicable  to  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body. 


4.  Arsenious  Acid  in  the  Solids  or  Fluids  of  the  Body. 

As  there  are  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  in  which  the  poison 
is  entirely  expelled  during  life,  so  that  no  trace  of  it  can  be  found 
in  the  stomach  after  death,  it  is  most  important  to  be  able  to 
detect  it  in  the  fluids  or  solids  to  which  it  has  been  conveyed  by 
absorption. 

The  destruction  of  the  organic  matter  is  to  be  effected  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash  in  the  manner  described 
previously  (p.  400).  In  the  case  of  arsenic  it  is  advisable  accord- 
ing to  Fresenius  and  Bloxam  to  reduce  the  arsenic  from  the  higher 
to  the  lower  oxide  by  adding  bisulphite  of  soda  until  the  acid 
liquid  smells  strongly  of  sulphurous  acid.  When  this  is  driven 
off,  the  liquid  may  be  tested  by  the  methods  above  described. 
i The  reduction  to  the  lower  oxide  favours  the  precipitation  by 
) sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  precipitated  sulphide  is  soluble  in 
j sulphide  of  ammonium,  which  also  dissolves  antimony  and  tin  if 
j present.  To  separate  the  arsenic  from  antimony  or  tin,  as  also  to 
I destroy  any  organic  matter  still  remaining  and  interfering  with 
I the  reduction  and  quantitative  estimation,  the  solution  in  sulphide 
j of  ammonium  should  be  evaporated,  and  fused,  according  to 
I Meyer’s  method,  with  a mixture  of  carbonate  and  nitrate  of  soda. 
The  organic  matter  is  destroyed,  and  a fusate  is  left  which  con- 
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tains  arsenate  of  soda ; water  dissolves  the  arsenate,  while  the 
antimoniate  is  insoluble,  and  oxide  of  tin,  if  present,  is  almost  - 
insoluble.  To  guard  against  any  tin  being  in  the  solution,  carbonic 
acid  should  be  passed  through  it.  The  solution  of  the  arsenate 
filtered  should  be  evaporated  with  sulphuric  acid  to  drive  off  any 
nitric  or  nitrous  acid,  dissolved  in  water,  and  is  then  ready  for 
the  various  tests. 

Arsenic  may  also  be  separated  from  organic  substances  by  dis-  ■ 
tilling  them  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  a mixture  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  chloride  of  sodium.  A volatile  chloride  of  arsenic  is  ; 
formed,  which  being  condensed  and  collected  in  a receiver  may  be 
tested  by  the  various  methods  described. 

Quantitative  Analysis, — The  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  is  best  ■ 
determined  by  the  use  of  the  pure  sulphide  obtained  from  a 
measured  portion  of  the  filtered  liquid ; 100  grains  of  sulphide ' 
nearly  correspond  to  80  grains  of  arsenious  acid. 

When  the  body  of  a person  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned  by 
arsenic  is  disinterred  for  analysis,  and  the  poison  is  detected  in 
the  stomach,  in  the  solid  textures,  or  in  the  fluids  of  the  body,  it 
is  sometimes  alleged  that  the  arsenic  contained  in  the  surrounding! 
soil  was  dissolved  in  water  and  conveyed  into  the  body.  1 o meet 
this  allegation  it  may  be  necessary  to  analyse  a portion  of  the  soil. 
One  or  two  pounds  are  first  treated  with  boiling  water,  and  the 
filtered  liquid,  reduced  by  evaporation,  is  tested  by  Eeinsch’s 
process.  If  this  gives  no  indication  of  arsenic,  the  soil  is  treated 
with  one  part  hydrochloric  acid  to  ten  of  water.  The  dissolved 
lime  and  iron  are  thrown  down  by  bicarbonate  of  potash  added 
in  excess,  and  the  resulting  liquid,  filtered  and  reduced  as  before,- 
is  examined  by  Reiusch’s  test. 

The  following  facts  bearing  on  the  detection  of  arsenic  in  the 
dead  body  require  to  be  borne  in  mind 

a.  Arsenic  may  be  detected  in  the  dead  body  after  such  long 
periods  as  seven  and  ten  years,  h.  Arsenious  acid,  usually  found 
attached  to  the  coats  of  the  recent  stomach  as  a white  powder  or 
paste,  is  converted  into  the  yellow  sulphide  by  the  sulphuretted 
hydi'ogen  generated  by  putrefaction,  e.  Preparations  of  arsenic 
preserve  dead  animal  matter,  d.  There  is  good  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  Orfila  was  mistaken  when  he  affirmed  that  arsenic  is  a 
natural  constituent  of  the  human  body.  e.  Arsenic  when  con- 
tained in  the  soil  is  generally,  if  not  alway.s,  an  insoluble  compound 
of  iron  or  lime.  /.  Preparations  of  arsenic,  w’hether  taken  in 
single  large  doses,  or  in  repeated  small  ones,  enter  the  blood ; may 
be  found  in  the  textures  and  secretions;  and  are  only  slowlj 
eliminated  from  the  body.  The  limit  usually  stated  for  the 
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jomplete  elimination  of  arsenic  from  the  body  is  three  weeks ; 
but  M.  Bonjean  has  extended  it  to  a month.* 

SYMPTOMS,  POST-MOETEM  APPEAEANCES,  AND  TEEATMEET. 

Symptoms. — In  most  cases  the  symptoms  set  in  within  an  hour 
of  the  swallowing  of  the  poison,  with  burning  pain  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  increased  by  pressure,  with  nausea,  and  vomiting,  renewed 
by  the  act  of  swallowing.  The  pain  soon  becomes  more  diffuse, 
and  there  is  swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  belly,  with  diarrhoea, 
tenesmus,  and  dysuria.  After  the  setting  in  of  vomiting,  if  not 
previously,  there  is  a sense  of  constriction  in  the  throat,  with 
intense  thirst,  inflammation  and  smarting  of  the  eyes,  headache, 
violent  palpitation,  frequent  pulse,  quick  catching  respiration, 
extreme  restlessness,  great  debility,  cramps  in  the  legs,  and  con- 
vulsive twitchings  in  the  extremities.  In  most  cases  the  mind 
is  intact.  When  the  poison  is  rapidly  fatal,  death  commonly 
takes  place  by  collapse,  or  by  coma  j in  chronic  cases  the  patient  dies 
exhausted  by  the  violence  of  the  irritative  fever,  or  after  a long 
train  of  nervous  symptoms  terminated  by  convulsions.  Patients 
who  recover  are  either  restored  to  perfect  health,  or  they  suffer 
from  indigestion,  from  prolonged  weakness  or  palsy  of  the  limbs, 
or  from  epileptic  fits.  But  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  present 

I the  greatest  possible  variety  in  the  character,  combination,  and 
severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  e.xceptions  and  anomalies  of  the 
most  perplexing  kind. 

In  one  considerable  class  the  symptoms  are  those  just  detailed 
in  an  aggravated  form.  The  vomiting  is  incessant;  the  pain  in 
the  pit  of  the  stomach  most  acute,  and  increased  by  the  slightest 
pressure ; the  mouth,  tongue,  and  throat  are  red,  hot,  and 
swollen ; the  eyes  bloodshot ; the  countenance  flushed ; the  thirst 
excessive ; the  diarrhoea  profuse,  and  attended  with  tenesmus  and 
discharges  of  blood ; the  belly  acutely  painful  and  tender,  and  much 
swollen ; the  urine  suppressed  or  passed  with  pain  and  difficulty  ; 
the  pulse  full,  quick,  and  frequent ; and  the  respiration  labo- 
rious ; there  is  a sense  of  oppression  at  the  heart  with  violent 
palpitation;  intense  headache,  with  giddiness,  incessant  restless- 
ness, and  severe  cramps  in  the  legs  and  arms,  followed,  if 

E prolonged,  by  convulsions,  tetanic  spasms,  epileptic  fits,  delirium, 
coma — a group  of  nervous  symptoms  varying  with  each  case,  and 
terminating  in  various  ways,  and  at  various  intervals,  in  recovery 
I or  death. 

1 In  a second  class,  the  symptoms  are  those  of  collapse.  There 
I • Banking’s  ‘ Half-Yearly  Abstract,’  vol.  iii. 
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is  little  or  no  pain,  vomiting,  or  diarrhoea ; a cold  and  clammy 
skin ; extreme  prostration,  a very  frequent  and  almost  impercep-^ 
tible  pulse,  or  one  as  low  as  thirty  or  forty  beats  in  the  minute 
The  mind,  as  in  most  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning,  is  unimpaired, 
but  there  is  some  approach  to  coma,  slight  cramps  or  convulsions, 
and  death  without  reaction,  usually  in  four  or  five  hours,  rarely 
beyond  twenty.  Sometimes  this  state  of  collapse  is  accompanied 
by  constant  vomiting  and  profuse  purging. 

In  a third  class  of  cases  the  patient  falls  into  a profound  sleep, 
deepening  into  coma,  and  dies  in  a few  hours  without  rallying. 
Such  a case  is  reported  by  Mr.  T.  Wright,  of  Dublin.  Death 
took  place  in  four  hours,  and  followed  upon  sound  sleep ; and 
after  death  there  was  no  trace  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  even  in  the  spots  covered  with 
arsenic,*. 

In  a fourth  class,  the  symptoms  so  closely  resemble  those  of 
English  cholera  as  to  avert  suspicion  from  the  minds  even  of 
intelligent  and  well-informed  physicians.  Such  was  the  case  of 
the  Duke  of  Praslin. 

All  these  varieties  occur  under  large  and  small  doses  of  the 
poison,  and  are  not  accounted  for  by  the  form  or  vehicle  in  which 
it  is  administered.  The  same  dose  administered  in  the  same  way 
may  give  rise  to  prolonged  vomiting  and  purging  in  one  man, 
to  collapse  in  a second,  to  coma  in  a third,  to  violent  irritative 
fever  and  severe  nervous  symptoms  in  a fourth  ; and  these  leading 
forms  may  even  run  into,  and  be  blended  with,  each  other. 

Though  these  varieties  cannot  be  completely  explained,  they 
become  more  intelligible  when  we  reflect  that  the  poison  is  an 
irritant  to  the  alimentary  canal,  and,  as  such,  gives  rise  to  all 
the  symptoms  local  and  remote,  which  follow  such  irritation — 
pain  and  tenderness,  vomiting  and  purging,  cramps  and  spasms  ; 
that  it  is  absorbed  into,  and  circulated  with  the  blood,  and  so 
develops  its  specific  effects  on  the  whole  course  of  the  alimentary 
mucous  tract,  not  only  reinforcing  the  direct  effect  of  the  poison 
in  causing  pain  and  tenderness,  vomiting  and  purging,  but  super- 
adding redness  and  smarting  of  the  conjunctiva,  intense  thirst, 
palpitation  and  rapid  pulse ; that  it  affects  the  nervous  system 
both  by  direct  action  on  the  parts  with  which  it  comes  in  con- 
tact, and  by  being  circulated  with  the  blood  through  the  nervous 
centres,  hence  headache,  delirium,  convulsions,  tetanic  symptoms, 
epileptic  fits,  extreme  weakness,  and  paralysis ; and  that,  lastly, 
as  it  is  being  eliminated  from  the  system  by'  the  secretions  of  the 


* ‘ Lancet,,  vol.  xii.  p.  19-1. 
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^er,  kidneys,  and  skin,  it  gives  rise  in  one  person  to  jaundice,  in 
lother  to  dysuria  (and  even  suppression  of  urine,  with  blood 
iiited  with  urea,  and  coma  as  a sequence),  and  in  a third  to  painful 
itaneous  eruptions.  Administered  in  large  doses  or  to  feeble 
irsons,  the  first  shock  to  the  system  might  prove  fatal,  as  m 
rinking  cold  water  or  in  blows  on  the  stomach. 

As  great  importance  attaches  to  poisoning  by  arsenic,  and  the 
laracter  and  grouping  of  the  symptoms  varies  greatly  in  diffe- 
>nt  cases,  the  following  summary  is  here  given  of  the  symptoms 
ated  to  he  present  in  25  cases. 

Alimentary  Canal. — Vomiting  in  23  cases,  but  in  one  not  till 
rtificially  induced.  (In  a few  cases,  this,  in  common  with  every 
;her  marked  symptom,  has  been  absent.)  The  vomited  matters 
insisted,  in  3 cases,  of  blood ; in  2,  of  mucus^  tinged  with 
lood;  in  1,  of  mucus  only;  in  1,  of  water  containing  arsenic; 
i 1,  of  bile,  and  in  1,  of  bile  and  fasces.  (The  vomited  matters 
re  sometimes  described  as  yellow  or  brown.)  -Diarrhoea  present 
1 11  cases,  but  absent  in  4* ; in  7 cases  e-iccessive.  The  matters 
assed  by  stool  consisted,  in  3 cases  of  blood,  and  in  2 of  a mate- 
lal  closely  resembling  green  paint.  Pain,  present  in  19,  and 
(together  absent  in  1 ; in  two  instances  it  subsided  after  a short 
line,  and  it  is  stated  not  to  have  been  increased  by  pressure  in 
wo  instances.  The  tongue  and  throat  sore,  constricted,  hot, 
ainful  and  tense,  in  9 cases.  Thirst,  present  in  15  and  absent 
1 2;  in  13,  described  as  intense.  The  countenance  flushed  and 
wollen  in  7 cases  ; pale  and  anxious  in  5 ; the  facies  Hippocra- 
ica  present  in  1.  The  eyes  inflamed,  swollen,  or  smarting  in  7 
ases.  The  skin  hot  and  dry  in  6 cases;  covered  with  cold  per- 
piration  in  4;  profusely  perspiring,  with  petechim,  in  3;  uni- 
ersal  desquamation  in  1 ; covered  with  an  eczematous  eruption 
a 1.  Headache  in  9 cases,  absent  in  1 ; described  as  intense  in 
Violent  palpitation  in  2 cases.  Pulse  generally  very  fre- 
[uent,  but  of  variable  character,  ranging  from  90  to  140,  or 
iiore;  in  one  case  30  to  49.  Jaundice,  suppression  of  urine, 

Itrangury,  and  salivation  must  be  added  to  this  list  of  symptoms. 
Nervous  symptoms. — Extreme  restlessness  in  5 cases ; extreme 
ebility  in  10  ; coma  in  3 ; delirium  in  3.  The  mind  unimpaired 
a 6 cases ; cramps  in  the  legs  in  9 cases,  in  4 extending  to  the 
rnis ; convulsions  in  6 cases ; paralysis  of  tongue  and  gullet  in 
' ; tetanus  in  2 ; chorea  in  1 ; hysteria  in  1 ; epilepsy  in  2. 
'etaiius,  coma,  and  delirium  successively  in  2 cases.  Death 
ook  place  in  3 cases  in  the  midst  of  convulsions,  and  in  1 after 
horrible  fit  of  convulsive  laughter  followed  by  rigid  spasms  of 
he  whole  body. 

i 
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Locked  jaw  has  been  observed  among  the  early  symptoms— in 
one  case  so  early  as  three-quarters  of  an  hour  (Orfila).* 

The  long  persistence  of  nervous  symptoms  is  well  illustrated  by ' 
the  case  of  Mr.  Gadsden,  one  of  the  victims  of  Eliza  Fennin^r. . 
He  was  seized  with  epilepsy  on  the  first  day  ; had  four  attacks 
on  the  second,  then  a fit  every  evening  at  the  same  hour,  for 
fourteen  successive  evenings ; then  an  interval  of  seven  or  eight 
days,  followed  by  another  relapse,  and  that  by  another  interval 
of  three  weeks;  at  the  end  of  three  months  the  fit  still  recurred 
every  twelve  hours,  or  three  or  four  times  in  two  days;  and  he  : 
continued  even  after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  to  be  subject  to 
frequent  attacks.  In  the  case  of  Helen  Mitchell,  there  was 
extreme  debility  of  the  limbs  for  three  mouths. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — The  stomach  is  the  seat  of  acute 
inflammation  spreading  over  the  entire  surface,  or  confined  to 

the  rugae  in  well-defined 
patches,  or  streaks.  Some- 
times, in  lieu  of  the  bright 
tint  of  inflammation  the 
membrane  has  the  deep  hue 
of  congestion.  When  the 
poison  is  taken  in  substance, 
the  most  common  and  char- 
acteristic appearance  is  that 
of  one  or  more  patches, 
from  the  size  of  a shilling 
to  that  of  a crown,  con- 
sisting of  a tough  white  or  yellowish  paste  of  arsenions  acid 
mixed  with  coagulable  lymph,  firmly  adherent  to  the  intiamed. 
mucous  membrane,  and  forming  so  many  centres  of  intense 
inflammation.  White  spots  are  also  often  found  between  the 
rugae.  The  annexed  engraving  shows  a group  of  such  spots 
resting  on  an  inflamed  base,  and  sun’ounded  by  deep  dusky  red 


Fig.  74. 


• The  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  easer,: — Messrs.  Turner  am 
Mr.  Gadsden,  poisoned  by  Eliza  Fenning,  in  Mr.  Marshall’s  Eemarks  or 
Arsenic  ; those  of  the  Mitchells,  reported  by  Mr.  Alexander  Murray,  in  the 
‘ Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,’  vol.  xviii.  p.  167,  and  three  cases  given  b) 
Mr.  Alexander  McLeod,  in  ihe  same  Journal,  vol.  xv.  p.  533.  These  case 
allbrd  excellent  illustrations  of  the  nervous  symptoms  which  follow  poison 
ing  by  arsenic.  Also  ‘ Ed.  Med.  and  burg.  Journal,’  v.  369;  hv.  106,  262 
Ivi.  295;  lix.  260.  ‘ Lancet,’ July  21,  1827;  Aug.  16,  1829;  Oct.  31,  1829 
vii.  254;  Oct.  6,  1838  ; Nov.  3,  1838  ; and  Nov.  24,  1838.  ‘ Medical  Gazette, 

v.  411;  ix.  896;  xiv.  62;  xv.  828;  xix.  238;  xx.  309.  ‘Loudon  Jlediea 
Review,  iv.  188;  xix.  288.  ‘Guy’s  Ho.spit.al  Reports,’  No.  Iv.  68  ; and  sue 
sequent  volumes.  See,  also,  ‘ Lancet,’  1866,  ii.  336,  for  an  account  ol  a sene, 
of  cases  in  which  nervous  symptoms  were  a mai'ked  feature. 
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reaks.  Ulceration  is  comparatively  rare,  and  perforation  still 
ss  common.  Gangrene  also  is  a rare  occurrence ; but  the 
ark  swollen  appearance  produced  by  extravasation  of  blood  mo 
le  submucous  tissue  is  often  met  with.  The  stomach  usually 
mtains  a brown  grumous matter,  occasionally  tinged  witb  blood; 
ut  sometimes  the  colour  is  yellow,  from  the  partial  conver 
on  of  the  poison  into  sulphide  ; and  the  mucous  coat  has  been 
lund  smeared  as  witb  yellow  paint.  The  inflammation  gene- 
dly  extends  to  the  duodenum  and  commencement  of  the  other 
nalhntestines,  and  occasionally  affects  the  whole  length  of  the 
itestinal  canal,  being  most  conspicuous  in  the  lower  bowel, 
be  oesophagus,  also,  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  inflammation, 
ad  in  rare  instances  the  mouth,  tongue,  fauces,  and  win  pipe 
ave  been  involved  in  the  inflammatory  action.  The  peritoneal 
ivering  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  entire  abdomen  is  sometimes 
)und  in  a state  of  inflammation,  and  the  intestinal  glands  are 
ivollen.  Among  occasional  post-mortem  appearances  may  be 
lentioned,  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  livid  spots  on  the  skin, 
ad  congestion  of  the  brain  with  serous  effusion;  but  the  most 
jmarkable  post-mortem  appearance  is  the  absence  from  the  lining 
lembrane  of  the  stomach  of  all  traces  of  inflammation,  and  of 
i^ery  other  characteristic  change.  This  anomaly  is  not  due  to 
eath  having  taken  place  before  inflammation  could  be  set  up ; 
ir  well-marked  inflammatory  appearances  have  been  present  in 
le  most  rapidly-fatal  cases. 

Arsenic,  like  phosphorus,  has  been  found,  both  by  experiments 
n animals*  and  by  clinical  observation,  to  cause  a fatty  degene- 
ition  of  the  muscles  and  of  various  organs,  especially  the  liver, 
lie  kidneys,  and  the  glands  of  the  stomach.  A fact  of  more 
hjsiological  than  toxicological  interest  has  likewise  been  pointed 
ut  by  Saikowski — viz.,  that  in  animals  poisoned  by  arsenic,  arti- 
icial  diabetes  cannot  be  caused  by  the  usual  method. 

K Fortunately  for  the  ends  of  justice,  arsenic  not  only  preserves 
be  stomach  when  surrounding  parts  are  in  a state  ot  ad- 
'anced  decay,  but  even  the  characteristic  appearances  of  in- 
laramation  may  be  present  after  the  body  has  been  buried  several 
nonths. 

Fatal  Dose. — In  solution,  as  small  a quantity  as  two  grains 
[nay  prove  fatal.  Two  grains  and  a half,  in  two  ounces  of  fly- 

I rater,  killed  a strong  healthy  girl,  mt.  19,  in  36  hours  (Letheby). 
iluch  smaller  quantities  have  given  rise  to  alarming  symptoms. 
)n  the  other  hand,  recovery  has  taken  place  from  doses  of  half  an 


* Virchow’s  ‘ Archiv.’  xxxiv. 
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ounce,  an  ounce,  and  even  an  ounce  and  a half,  of  the  poison  in 
substance.  These  larger  doses  are  often  taken  on  a full  stomach,  t 
and  are  promptly  rejected  with  the  food,  or  carried  away  by  the 
brisk  action  of  the  bowels. 

Fatal  Period. — The  poison  has  proved  fatal  in  two  hours,  in: 
three  or  four  instances  (one  by  Mr.  Foster,  of  Huntingdon,  and  » 
one  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  of  Leicester),  but  Mr.  Thompson  coramuni-  .1 
cated  to  Dr.  Taylor  a case  fatal  with  tetanic  symptoms  in  twenty  ti 
minutes.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  may  prove  fatal  after  three,  t ' 
four,  five,  six,  or  seven  days,  or  even  as  late  as  tlie  second  or  third 
week,  and  from  secondary  symptoms,  in  two  or  three  years.  The  ' 
average  duration  of  fatal  cases  is  20  hours;  but  of  those  which 
terminate  within  24  hours,  less  than  7 hours.  As  many  as  85  in  - 
the  100  die  within  24  hours.  More  than  half  the  cases  terminate 
within  6 hours,  two-thirds  within  8 hours,  and  more  tham 
three-fourths  within  12  hours.* 

Mortality. — About  half  the  cases ; fatal  cases  being  to  cases  of  - ■ 
recovery  as  52  to  48. 

Proportion  of  Suicidal,  Somicidal,  and  Accidental  Cases. — 

In  100  cases,  about  46  are  siiicidal,  37  homicidal,  and  8 accidental,  i 
This  statement  is  based  on  92  cases.  The  cases  of  suicide  were  r - 
equally  divided  between  men  and  women. 

Commencement  of  Symptoms. — In  some  instances,  ten  minutes  -- 

after  taking  the  poison ; and  they  have  been  described  as  setting 
in  immediately.  But  they  may  be  delayed  for  several  hours  (in 
one  case  ten  hours.)  Sleep  probably  delays  the  operation  of  tlie 
poison. 

Treatment. — As  arsenious  acid  itself  is  a powerful  emetic,  it  is 
sometimes  (especially  when  swallowed  with,  or  soon  after  a meal), 
completely  rejected  from  the  stomach.  In  other  cases,  on  the 
exhibition  of  an  emetic,  or  the  free  use  of  diluents,  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  are  discharged,  and  with  them  the  poison.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  it  attaches 
itself  to  the  mucous  coat,  excites  violent  inflammation,  and  the 
formation  of  a tenacious  secretion,  which  glues  it  to  the  surface, 
and  protects  it  from  the  action  both  of  emetics  and  antidotes.  In 
the  first  class  of  cases,  recovery  is  often  attributed  to  some  sub- 
stance thought  to  possess  the  virtues  of  an  antidote.  Arsenic,  als( 

* Of  41  eases  which  survived  less  than  a day,  3 were  fatal  in  2 hours ; 1 h 
2 hours  and  a half  j 1 in  3 ; 2 in  3 hours  and  a half;  8 in  4 ; 6 in  6;  6 m b 
2 in  ehours  and  a half;  1 in  7 ; 2 in  8 ; 2 in  9 ; 2 in  12  ; 1 in  15;  1 in  1/  ;_  i n 
21,  and  1 in  24  hours.  Of  7 which  lasted  more  than  a day,  1 was  fatal  in 
and  2 in  48  hours  ; 1 in  3 days  and  a half;  1 in  4 days  and  a half ; 1 m 6,  aiic 
1 in  7 days.  I 
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occasion  so  free  an  evacuation  of  the  bowels  as  to  carry  off 


The  rest  of  the  treatment  will  be  determined  by  the  symptoms 
diich  happen  to  be  most  urgent.  Collapse  must  be  met  by  stimu- 
mts,  and  nervous  symptoms  by  anodynes.  Tetanic  spasms  would 
e best  relieved  by  chloroform.  The  intense  thirst  may  be  satiated 
?ith  small  quantities  of  iced  water;  the  tenesmus  and  dysuriaby 
niections  of  gruel  containing  laudanum ; the  diarrbcEa,  if  in- 
effectual and  painful,  by  castor  oil  mixed  with  milk.  Antimony 
nust  not  be  given  as  an  emetic ; for  the  resemblance  of  the  crusts 
if  antimony  to  those  of  arsenic  would  give  rise  to  an  objection  to 
he  chemical  evidence.  The  sulphates  of  zinc  and  copper,  and 
ratidotes  containing  iron  ought  also  to  be  avoided,  lest  it  should 
be  alleged  that  arsenic  existed  in  them  as  an  impurity. 

Antidotes.— preparations  of  iron,  of  which  the  hydrated 
iesquioxide  is  the  best,  the  hydrated  oxide  of  magnesia,  calcined 
magnesia,  and  animal  charcoal,have  been  recommended  as  antidotes 
for  arsenious  acid  in  solution.  The  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
formed  by  precipitating  the  tinctura  ferri  perchloriditis,  of  the 
shops  with  excess  of  ammonia,  renders  a solution  of  arsenious  acid 
wholly  or  nearly  inert,  and  some  experiments  on  dogs  made  by  Dr. 
W.  Watt  prove  that,  as  an  antidote  for  arsenious  acid  in  solution, 
it  is  really  efficient.*  It  should  be  freely  given  in  the  moist  state. 
The  dialyzed  iron,  now  so  common  in  medicine,  may  be  substituted. 
The  hydrated  oxide  of  magnesia  precipitated  from  a strong  solution 
of  the  sulphate  by  liq.  potass®,  and  well  washed,  has  been  also 
shown  to  be  effectual,  and  is  freefrom  objection  should  the  patient 
die,  and  an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  be  lequired.'f 
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When  the  poison  is  given  in  the  solid  form  these  antidotes  are  much , 
less  efficacious ; and  still  less  so  when  it  adheres  to  the  lining 
membrane. 

While  treating  a case  of  poisoning  by  arsenious  acid,  or  by  other 
preparations  of  arsenic,  it  siiould  be  borne  in  mind  that  evidence  of 
poisoning  may  be  obtained  by  examining  the  urine,  the  serum  from 
a blistered  surface,  or  the  blood,  as  well  as  from  the  matterf 
vomited  or  passed  from  the  bowels. 

Arsenious  acid  has  been  introduced  into  the  body  otherwise 
than  by  the  mouth.  It  has  been  inserted  into  the  vagina,  pro- 
ducing* intense  local  inflammation,  and  the  characteristic  general 
symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning.  It  has  been  applied  to  tbeskin 
in  the  form  of  a mixed  powder  and  of  ointment,  with  similar  local 
and  constitutional  results  (especially  in  the  hands  of  “ cancer^' 
doctors”)  ; and  it  has  been  inhaled  as  vapour,  and  as  arseniuretted^j 
hydrogen.  The  smoke  of  candles  containing  arsenic  has  also  pro 
duced  severe  indisposition. 


OTHER  PREPARATIONS  OE  ARSENIC. 


Arsenite  of  Potash. — The  active  principle  of  Fowler’s  solution  i 
in  which  it  may  be  readily  detected  by  any  of  the  methods  describeo; 
for  arsenious  acid. 

Arsenic  Acid. — This  acid,  though  a powerful  poison,  is  of  U' 
medico-legal  interest  except  as  being  formed  in  some  processes  fo  i 
detecting  arsenious  acid.  It  is  a white  deliquescent  solid,  no  ^ 
completely  volatilized  by  heat,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  having.  i 
strong  acid  reaction.  It  yields  a metallic  sublimate  when  reducei 
with  charcoal,  and  a metallic  crust  when  treated  by  Marsh’s  o 
Reinsch’s  method;  and  gives  a yellow  precipitate  with  sul 
phuretted  hydrogen,  on  boiling.  It  is  precipitated  a brown  re. 
by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  by  the  aminonio-nitrate. 

' The  salts  of  arsenic  acid  (arsenates)  give  the  same  reactions. 

Arsenite  of  Copper  (Scheele’s  Green). — This  is  a fine  gree 
powder,  containing  one  part  of  arsenious  acid  to  two  of  oxide  c 
copper.  It  yields  distinct  crystals  of  arsenious  acid  when  heatec 
and  a residue  of  oxide  of  copper  ; and  is  soluble  both  in  amraoin 

and  in  nitric  acid.  , 

Aceto-Arsenite  of  Co^iyier.— This  is  a bright  green  powd. 
known  as  mineral,  Schweiiifurt,  Brunswick,  or  Vienna  green,  an 
in  England  as  emerald  green,  or  “ emerald.”  It  is  largely  use 
by  paper-stainers,  for  fancy  and  for  wall-papers,  both  alone  to  m 
part  a full  green  colour,  and  mixed  with  oxide  of  zinc,  porce  ai 
powder,  or  whiting,  to  give  more  delicate  tints  of  green. 
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10  used  to  give  a green  colour  to  sweetmeats  and  confectionery, 
ifers,  toys,  and  cages,  cakes  of  water  colour,  oil  colours, 
tides  of  dress,  and  papers  used  as  wrappers  for  fruits  and 
eetmeats. 

quests. — The  powder  consists  of  arsenious  acid  6 parts ; oxide 
copper  2 parts ; and  acetic  acid  1 part.  Arsenious  acid  there- 
•e  constitutes  two-thirds  of  its  bulk.  It  is  readily  identified  by 
nag  off  when  heated  strong  fumes  of  acetic  acid  and  depositing 
ystals  of  arsenious  acid,  with  a residue  of  oxide  of  copper.  In 
pers  and  other  matters  coloured  with  emerald  green,  the  poison 
readily  detected  by  scraping  off  the  surface  and  subliming  the 
wder  thus  detached  : or,  by  dropping  a fragment  of  the  coloured 
iterial  into  a test-tube  containing  a weak  solution  of  liquor 
)moiiia3.  The  material  will  be  bleached;  a blue  solution  will 
ow  the  presence  of  copper ; and  if  a fragment  of  nitrate  of  silver 
dropped  into  it,  a precipitate  of  the  yellow  arsenite  of  silver 

11  be  formed.  If  a paper  stained  with  emerald  green  be  touched 
th  liq.  ammonisB,  the  spot  and  the  liquid  turn  blue. 

Symptoms. — Those  of  the  acute  form  of  poisoning  may  be  in- 
rred  from  the  case  of  a print-colourer  admitted  into  King’s 
)llege  Hospital,  June,  1858.  Death  was  caused  by  an  ounce  of 
e poison  in  seven  hours,  under  symptoms  belonging  to  the 
cond  variety  of  arsenical  poisoning  described  at  p.  455.  He 
d not  vomit  till  an  emetic  was  given,  and  diarrhoea  did  not  form 
prominent  symptom.  He  was  pale,  e.xcited,  faint,  and  anxious, 
ith  a small  feeble  pulse,  slight  epigastric  tenderness,  intense 
irst,  profuse  cold  sweats,  severe  cramps  in  the  calves  of  the  legs, 
id  in  the  hands,  with  twitchings  of  the  legs  and  arms.  He 
iver  rallied,  and  died  exhausted.  The  tongue  was  tinged  green, 
id  the  matters  rejected  from  the  stomach  and  bowels  were  of 
e same  colour.  The  stomach-pump  was  used,  and  the  hydrated 
squioxide  of  iron  freely  given.  The  post-mortem  appearances 
ere  a dirty  green  tongue  ; in  the  stomach  a large  quantity  of  the 
itidote  speckled  with  green  ; congestion  of  its  mucous  coat,  and 
that  of  the  small  intestines;  deep  chocolate  colour  of  the  folds 
the  stomach,  and  dots  of  extravasated  blood  over  the  surface, 

pecially  near  the  pylorus.  Lungs  greatly  congested ; brain  and 
dneys  sound. 

I It  may  be  stated  generally,  that  the  symptoms,  post-mortem 
ipeai’ances,  and  treatment  of  poisoning  by  the  arsenite  of  copper 
id  by  tile  aceto-arsenite,  are  those  of  poisoning  by  arsenious 
id.  In  two  cases  jaundice  showed  itself  as  if  the  copper  had 
oved  active. 

Very  severe,  and  even  fatal,  symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning 
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have  been  induced  by  eating  substanees  coloured  with  arseiiite  c 
copper. 

Chronic  Arsenical  Poisoning. — An  important  source  of  chroni 
poisoning  by  arsenic  is  to  be  found  in  wall  papers  tinted  wit 
aa-senical  pigments.  These  become  detached  as  a fine  dust,  whic 
is  both  inhaled  and  swallowed.  There  is  some  reason,  bowevei 
to  believe,  that  volatile  arsenical  compounds  are  also  formet^j 
particularly  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  by  the  action  of  moisture 
lime,  and  the  paste  by  which  the  papers  are  fixed  (Fleck 
Among  the  symptomsarising  from  this  source,  the  following  ha\ 
been  enumerated : — The  sneezing  and  lachrymation  of  a commo 
cold,  cough,  nausea  and  loss  of  appetite,  sickness  and  diarhoe 
colic  pains,  cramps,  and  spasms,  dryness  of  the  tongue  and  tbroa 
and  thirst ; depression,  headache,  drowsiness  and  extreme  weal 
ness,  or  actual  palsy  of  the  extremities.  (In  one  case  the  droppe 
hand,  as  in  poisoning  by  lead,  in  another  great  weakness  ar 
unsteadiness  of  all  the  limbs.) 

When  the  powder  is  largely  diffused  through  the  air,  as 
chromo-printing,  the  consequences  may  show  themselves  in 
quarter  of  an  hour,  or  even  less ; and  they  commonly  appear  • 
one  or  two  hours  in  the  shape  of  severe  catarrhal  symptoms,  wi 
headache  and  bleeding  at  the  nose,  followed  after  a time  by  t’< 
rash  presently  to  be  described. 

The  persons  employed  in  making  artificial  leaves,  seeds,  frui 
andfiowers,  chiefly  young  women,  suffer  from  catarrhal  symjdoi 
and  sore  throat ; the  rash  on  the  neck,  face,  cars,  head,  am 
and  pudenda;  thirst,  nausea,  anorexia,  pain  in  the  stomach,  ai 
vomiting,  colic  pains  and  cramp,  palpitation  and  shortness 
breath  ; great  weakness,  fever,  headache,  dimness  of  sight,  drowi 
ness,  restlessness,  tremblings,  and  convulsive  twitchings. 

One  fatal  case,  at  least,  has  occurred  among  young  worn 
following  this  occupation.  In  the  one  fatal  case  w'ith  which  i 
inquiries  made  me  acquainted,  the  occupation  had  been  carri 
on  for  eighteen  months,  and  she  died  in  convulsions  that  h 
occurred  every  five  minutes  for  seven  hours  and  a half  (G.). 

Arsenite  of  copper  mixed  with  warm  size  is  largely  used 
making  tinted  papers  and  paper-hangings,  and  is  so  laid  on  as 
come  into  contact  with  the  hands  of  the  workmen.  After  one 
two  days  the  men  begin  to  suffer,  and  are  soon  obliged  to  abant 
their  employment.  The  first  symptom  is  a papular  rash,  runni 
on  to  pustulation,  about  the  root  of  the  nostrils.  The  hi 
of  the  ears,  the  bends  of  the  elbows,  and  the  inside  of  i 
thighs  suffer  in  order ; and  then  the  scrotum,  which  I have  of 
seen  sprinkled  with  superficial  circular  ulcers  from  the  i 
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Fig.  75. 


of  a split  pea  to  that  of  a fourpenny  piece,  looking  as  if  cut  by 
|a  punch.  Sometimes  the  fingers  are  inflamed,  and  the  nails 
'idrop  ofl’.  The  pulse  is 
sometimes  quickened,  and 
occasionally  the  eyes 
smart  and  the  epigas- 
trium is  tender.  On 
abandoning  the  employ- 
ment, the  efiects  soon 
pass  away;  and  they 
might  certainly  be  avoided 
by  scrupulous  cleanliness 
and  simple  precautions 
to  avoid  contact  with  the 
poison. 

The  effect  of  the  poison 
on  the  scrotum  is  seen  in 
fig.  75,  which  shows  both 
the  circular  ulcers  just 

described,  and  the  diffused  and  ragged  ulcerations  figured  by 
Dr.  Vernois  I have  seen  the  circular  ulcers  more  than  once  (G.). 
The  ulcerations  of  the 


fingers  are  well  shown 
in  fig.  76,  after  an  illus- 
tration by  Vernois.  The 
green  powder  is  found 
adhering  to  their  edges.* 
Arsenic  is  largely  used 
in  the  preparation  of  the 
aniline  colours,  and  these 
often  contain  a large  pro- 
portion of  arsenic  acid 
as  an  impurity.  {See 
‘Pharm.  Journ.,’  1868, 
Oct. ; ‘Brit.  Med.  Journ.,’ 
1868,  Oct.)  Cases  of  poi- 
soning have  occurred  in 
aniline  dye  manufactories, 
and  local  eczematous  affec- 
tions have  resulted  from 
nnder-clothing  dyed  with 
those  materials. 


Fig.  76. 


:1  * Dr.  Prosper  de  Pietra  Santa,  in  the  ‘ Annales  d’Hygi^ne,’  October,  1958, 

fj  p.  339,  gives  a similar  account  of  the  effects  of  Sohweinfurt  green  as  used  iu 
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Arsenate  and  Binfirsenate  of  Potash. — These  are  active  poison 
little  used  in  this  country.  The  arsenate  is  white,  deliquescent, 
and  very  soluble,  with  the  reactions  of  “ arsenic  acid.”  Thi 
hinarsenate  is  known  as  “ Macquir’s  neutral  arsenical  salt.” 

The  Arsenate  of  Soda  is  used  as  a medicine  in  France.  J 
grain  to  an  ounce  of  water  constitutes  “ Pearson’s  solution;  ” and  ; 
solution  of  4 grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  the  liq.  sodas  arseniati 
of  the  B.P.  A paper  soaked  in  a solution  of  one  part  of  arsenat  i 
of  soda,  two  of  sugar  and  twenty  of  water,  is  in  use  for  poison'- 
ing  flies.  The  “papier  moure  ” owes  its  poisonous  properties  t i 
this  salt. 

Sulphides  of  Arsenic. — Realgar,  or  red  arsenic,  and  orpimen' 
or  yellow  arsenic,  and  King’s  yellow,  which  consists  chiefly  ( 
orpiment,  are  used  for  tinting  paper,  and  other  similar  purposei 
Both  orpiment  and  King’s  yellow  contain  arsenious  acid,  ofte 
in  considerable  quantities.  The  yellow  sulphide  of  arsenic 
the  precipitate  thrown  down  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  fro) 
liquids  containing  arsenious  or  arsenic  acid,  and  their  compound*  i ir 
It  is  also  occasionally  taken  as  a poison  ; and  is  sometimes  fouril 
adhering  to  the  coats  of  the  stomach  after  death,  having  hei.j 
formed,  as  already  stated,  by  the  union  of  arsenious  acid  wi' 
nascent  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  product  of  decompositio  i 
In  organic  mixtures  the  sulphides  are  detected  by  their  charai  i 
teristic  colours.  They  are  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  throv 
down  from  the  ammoniacal  solution  by  hydrochloric  acid,  Whi 
mixed  with  black  flux,  or  cyanide,  and  heated,  they  yield  metahf  J»(i. 
sublimates  (see  p.  441) ; and  when  boiled  with  nitro-muriatl  >(1)'. 
acid,  they  are  converted  into  arsenic  and  sulphuric  acids. 

The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  the  sulphides  are  those 
poisoning  by  arsenious  acid ; and  the  post-mortem  appearanc  I 
are  also  the  same,  with  the  exception  that  the  contents  of  t \ 
alimentary  canal  have  a yellow  colour,  and  that  the  mucc-; 
membrane  is  tinged  of  the  same  hue.  The  treatment  is  that' 
poisoning  by  arsenious  acid. 

Arsenimetted  Hydrogen. — Several  cases  of  poisoning  by  tl  | ' 
gas,  which  is  very  rich  in  arsenic  (each  cubic  inch  containi  i 
little  short  of  a grain  of  the  metal),  are  on  record.  T 


I « 


Paris.  See  also  memnir  by  M.  A.  Chevallier  in  the  same  journal,  July,  IS 
a paper  by  Dr.  Vernois  in  the  ‘Annales  d’Hygiene,’  year  1839,  p.  346  ; i 
Dr.  Guy’s  report  on  ‘ Alleged  Fatal  Cases  of  Poisoning  by  Emerald  Green,  i 
in  the  ‘Fifth  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,’  1882. 
also  Dr.  Kirchgiisser  on  poisoning  by  wall  papers,  in  the  ‘ Vierteljahrsch 
f.  Gericht.  Med.,’  ix.  p.  96,  of  which  there  is  also  a full  abstract  in 
‘ Biennial  Retrospect  of  the  Sydenham  Society’  for  1867-68.  Hirt’s  wr 
‘ Krankheiten  der  Arbeiter’  contains  a very  complete  summary  of  inve 
gations  on  this  subject. 
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celebrated  chemist  Gehlen  died  on  the  ninth  day  from  the  effects  of 
the  inhalation  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen.  It  has  been  more  than 
once  generated,  instead  of  hydrogen,  by  sulphuric  acid  contain- 
iiio-  arsenic.  A very  interesting  series  of  cases  affecting  a whole 
family,  and  due  to  the  inhalation  of  the  gas  evolved  from 
decomposing  arsenite  of  copper,  has  been  related  by  Dr.  Elliot- 
soii.  The  symptoms  were  nausea,  vomiting,  thirst,  watering  of 
the  eyes,  red  and  foul  tongue;  a rapid  pulse,  ranging  from  120 
I to  160,  and,  after  apparent  recovery,  pains  in  the  limbs.  The 
; patients  derived  much  advantage  from  blood-letting.  The  poison 
i seems  to  be  eliminated  by  the  kidney,  in  which  organ  it  gives 
! rise  to  severe  ii-ritalion.  In  two  instances  cited  by  Christison, 
and  in  a third  case  by  Vogel,*  it  occasioned  hsematuria.  Valette 
( records  two  cases  of  poisoning  by  this  gas,  one  of  which  proved 
I fatal  on  the  thirtieth  day  (‘  Lyon  Medical,’  1870,  7,  p.  440). 

' Compound  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  occasionally  occur, 

; that  by  arsenic  and  opium  jointly  being  most  frequent.  The 
opium  masks  the  characteristic  action  of  the  arsenic,  so  that  the 
\ case  resembles  those  rare  instances  of  arsenical  poisoning  in  which 
m narcotic  symptoms  are  very  prominent.  Such  was  the  character 
H of  a case  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  and  laudanum  which  occurred 
some  years  since  in  King’s  College  Hospital, 
nl 

II.  ANTIMONY  AND  ITS  PEEPAEATIONS. 

A few  years  since,  poisoning  by  antimony  was  so  rare,  that  the 
Nl  poison  is  not  specified  in  the  list  of  substances  that  proved  fatal 
t)  in  the  five  years  1852-56.  But  since  the  trials  of  Palmer,  Dove, 

I McMullen,  Hardman,  Freeman,  Smethurst,  Winslow,  and 
h Pritchard,  and  the  inquest  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Bravo,  at  Balham 
i!  (1876), t the  subject  of  poisoning  by  antimony,  and  especially  by 

I small  repeated  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  has  assumed  great  impor- 
■Ij  tance. 

The  preparations  of  antimony  which  are  important  in  a medico- 
legal point  of  view,  are  tartar  emetic  and  the  chloride.  Thepre- 

II  cipitated  sulphide  is  of  interest  from  being  developed  in  testing 
fP  for  the  poison. 

i!  The  metal  antimony  shares  with  arsenic  the  property  of  com- 
bining with  nascent  hydrogen,  and  of  being  deposited  in  the 
|i  metallic  form  on  burning  the  jet  of  gas,  or  heating  the  glass  tube 
through  which  it  is  passing.  It  differs  from  arsenic  in  not  being 

• ‘Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Review,’  Jan.  1864,  p.  279. 

. ♦ ‘Lancet,’  May  20,  1876.  A case  wliicli  excited  great  attention,  and  which 

^ still  remained  a mystery,  so  far  as  the  administration  of  the  poison  was  con- 
• i cerned,  alter  two  judiciai  investigations. 
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volatilized,  when  in  the  mass,  by  the  heat  of  the  spirit-lamp,  an< 
with  difficulty  when  in  the  form  of  thin  films.  In  common  wit  j 
arsenic,  mercury,  and  several  other  metals,  it  is  deposited  in  th  | 
metallic  form  on  copper,  when  its  solutions  are  treated] after  tl:l| 
method  of  Reinsch.  The  metal  antimony  often  contains  a minul  i 
fraction  of  arsenic.  In  the  arts  it  is  employed  chiefly  in  tl; 
manufacture  of  type  metal. 

The  precipitated  sulphide,  formed  by  transmitting  a stream 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  a solution  of  a salt  of  antimony, 
by  treating  metallic  stains  of  antimony  with  sulphide  of  aram  i 
nium,  is  of  a characteristic  orange-red  colour,  and,  like  the  bla(  3 
prepared  sulphide,  yields  metallic  antimony  when  heated  in 
current  of  hydrogen  gas. 

TAETAE  EMETIC  {Tartarized  Antimony,  Siibiated  Tartar,  j 
Totassio-Tartrate  0/  Antimony). 

This  substance  is  found  in  the  shops  as  a white  powder,  or  ■ 
yellowish-white  efflorescent  crystals.  In  common  with  antimon 
wine  and  James’s  powder,  it  may  contain  minute  traces  of  arsen 
derived  either  from  the  metal  antimony,  or  from  the  sulphu 
acid  used  in  its  manufacture. 

Properties. — Tartar  emetic  is  soluble  in  about  three  parts 
boiling  and  fifteen  of  cold  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol ; and 
has  a sickly  metallic  taste,  and  faint  acid  reaction. 

Tests. — We  may  have  to  test  for  the  poison  in  substance,- 
solution,  in  organic  mixtures,  and  in  the^Mfcfa  and  tissues. 


1.  In  Substance. 


I 


a.  Heated  by  the  flame  of  a spirit-lamp  it  decrepitates  and  ch 

and  if  the  blowpipe  is  used,  the  metal  is  reduced,  b.  Whenhea  i{ii. 
in  the  manner  described  at  p.  441,  it  is  found  to  decrepitate-  iJ. 
380°,  to  sublime  slowly  and  scantily  (yielding  an  amorpb 
deposit  on  the  glass  disk)  at  480°,  and  to  char  at  550°.  c.  W'  ' p 
treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  sulphide  of  ammoniii  yf'' 
the  characteristic  orange-red  sulphide  is  formed.  1 j 


2.  In  Solution.  I'j' 

a.  A drop  of  a solution  of  tartar  emetic  evaporated  on  a sli  V - 
glass  leaves  a crystalline  deposit,  which,  when  examined  by  len  Jp 
inicroscope,  is  found  to  contain  well-formed  crystals  that  are  eh 
tetrahedra,  or  cubes  with  the  edges  removed,  or  somemodifica- 
of  the  cube.  Sometimes  all  the  crystals  assume  the  one  sh  ^ 
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sometimes  the  other ; but  both  kinds  are  often  found  in  the  same 
specimen,  as  in  fig.  77 ; together  with  the  branched  crystalline 
forms  so  common  in  de- 
posits from  saline  solu- 
tions. The  best  crystals 
are  obtained  from  hot 
solutions. 

I 1.  The  solution  is 
i proved  to  contain  a salt  of 

i antimony,  by  giving  an 
[ orange-coloured  precipi- 
i'  tate  with  sulphuretted 
j hydrogen,  or  sulphide  of 
I ammonium.  This  preci- 
I pitate  is  soluble  in  caustic  potash,  in  a large  excess  of  ammonia, 

; and  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  The  acid  solution  lets  fall  a 

white  precipitate  when  largely  diluted  with  water.  The  sulphide 
ij  is  also  decomposed  when  boiled  in  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuretted 
I hydrogen  being  given  off,  and  chloride  of  antimony  remaining ; 
j and  it  may  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  heating  it  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen  gas. 

j c.  The  following  are  confirmatory  tests : — 1.  The  three  dilute 
mineral  acids  throw  down  a white  precipitate,  which  is  redissolved 
by  the  acid  in  excess,  and  by  a solution  of  tartaric  acid.  Of  these 
If  acids  the  nitric  is  least  open  to  objection,  but  the  three  conjointly 
are  conclusive.  2.  A strong  infusion  of  gall-nuts  gives  a dirty 
yellowish-white  precipitate.  3.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  causes 
no  precipitate. 

d.  Introduce  some  of  the  solution  into  a Marsh’s  apparatus, 
n and  proceed  as  with  arsenic  (p.  447).  The  crusts  obtained  from 
s the  infiaraed  jet  generally  have  a more  smoky  appearance  than 

ii  those  of  arsenic,  but  some  antimony  crusts  may  be  mistaken  for 
■I  those  of  the  latter  metal.  For  the  mode  of  distinguishing  the 
ft  crusts  of  the  two  metals,  see  p.  449.  The  crusts  in  the  horizontal 
M tube  have  a characteristic  shape  (fig.  71,  p.  449)  and  tin-like 

lustre.  If  the  antimoniuretted  hydrogen  issuing  from  the  appa- 
ratus is  led  into  nitrate  of  silver,  a black  precipitate  is  thrown 
down,  of  antimony  in  combination  with  silver.  If  this  precipi- 
tate is  boiled  with  tartaric  acid,  the  antimony  is  dissolved,  and  may 
be  recognised  by  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  other  tests. 

e.  Treat  the  solution  by  Reinsch’s  method  (p.  450),  taking 
care  to  use  pure  copper  foil.  The  antimony  deposit  has  generally 
a violet  tint,  and  does  not  yield  a erystalline  sublimate.  It  may 
he  removed  from  the  copper,  either — 1,  by  boiling  the  metal  in 
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a weak  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  rendered  slight!;  i 
alkaline  by  liquor  potassee  (Odling) ; or,  2,  by  a weak  solutioi  j 
of  potash  and  the  frequent  exposure  of  the  metal  to  the  ai- 
(Mr.  Watson).  If  the  first  process  is  adopted,  the  antimony  soln 
tion  must  be  freed  from  the  brown  deposit  of  hydrated  peroxide  o i 
manganese  by  filtration,  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  j 
ana  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  If  the  second  proces-t 
is  adopted,  the  solution  is  filtered,  acidulated  with  hydrochlorir 
acid,  and  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

/.  The  metal  may  be  separated  from  liquids  containing  it  b;| 
the  process  of  electrolysis  described  at  p.  452.  It  is  deposited  oif 
the  platinum  plate  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  th;| 
battery,  and  may  be  identified  either  by  washing  it  with  sulphid 
of  ammonium,  and  evaporating  the  solution,  or  by  either  of  th  j 
methods  just  described. 

3.  In  Organic  Liquids, 

All  vegetable  substances  containing  tannin  decompose  the  sail 
of  antimony,  and  milk  is  coagulated  by  their  strong  solution: 
Several  vegetable  substances  also  affect  the  action  of  the  test 
Coloured  fluids,  though  they  modify  the  action  of  the  other  test: 
have  little  eft'ect  on  the  gaseous  test,  the  sulphide  retaining  i. 
characteristic  colour.  If  no  antidote  has  been  given,  and  tl 
poison  has  not  been  wholly  rejected  by  vomiting,  it  may  remai 
in  the  stomach  unchanged.  In  this  case  we  dilute,  acidulate  wit 
tartaric  acid,  filter,  transmit  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  ar. 
obtain  the  characteristic  orange  sulphide.  If  this  process  fail 
we  adopt  for  the  solid  contents  of  the  stomach  and  the  coa. 
of  the  viscera  the  same  method  as  for  the  organic  tissues. 

The  discovery  of  antimony,  by  either  method,  in  the  conteni  lir 
of  the  stomach  proves  that  one  of  its  preparations  has  been  take  ui 
either  as  medicine  or  as  a poison ; and  if  the  quantity  exceee  ai 
that  of  an  ordinary  medicinal  dose,  there  is  strong  presumptic  (} 
of  poisoning  ; but  when  the  quantity  is  small,  we  cannot  state  thi 
it  has  been  administered  as  a poison,  unless  we  can  prove  that 
was  not  given  as  a medicine.  Antimonial  emetics  are  of  cour; 
inadmissible  in  cases  of  poisoning. 


f* 


4.  In  the  Tissues.  ■ 

Antimony  is  absorbed,  and  may  be  found  in  the  secretion  J 
blood,  and  viscera.  The  process  for  detecting  the  poison  is  thi  : 
already  recommended  for  arsenic  (p.  452).  The  resulting  aci 
liquor  may  be  treated  after  Eeinsch’s  method  (p.  450),  or  thi 
of  Marsh  (p.  447),  or  by  electrolysis  (p.  452).  If  by  lieinsch  i n 
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method,  the  metal  must  be  identided  in  the  manner  just 
described ; if  by  Marsh’s  method,  by  the  characters  described 

at  p.  449.  • j (.• 

The  method  of  separation  of  antimony  from  arsenic  and  tin 

has  been  described  at  p.  451.  . . , . , 

The  antimoniate  of  soda  which  is  formed  by  burning  the  sul- 
phide with  carbonate  and  nitrate  of  soda,  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  is  thus  capable  of  separation  from  the  soluble  arsenate  of 
i soda  When  this  is  fused  with  cyanide  of  potassium  it  is 
I reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  Should  tin  be  present,  this  also 
is  reduced  to  the  metal.  Tin,  however,  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
! acid,  but  antimony  is  not  dissolved  until  after  the  addition  of 
I nitric  acid.  A chloride  of  antimony  is  formed,  and  when  the 
I excess  of  nitric  acid  is  driven  off  by  heat,  a solution  is  obtained 
! which  gives  all  the  reactions  of  antimony. 

I Quantitative  Analysis. — Use  the  precipitated  sulphide,  care- 

( fully  washed  and  dried.  One  hundred  parts  correspond  to  203 
of  crystallized  tartar  emetic. 

Experiments  on  Animals. 

Such  large  doses  of  tartar  emetic  as  half  an  ounce,  may  be 
, given  to  dogs  with  impunity  if  they  are  allowed  to  vomit ; but 

a few  grains  are  fatal  when  the  gullet  is  tied.  Injected  into  the 

1 veins,  it  causes  vomiting  and  purging,  and  leaves  marks  of  acute 
I inflammation  in  the  alimentary  canal  and  in  the  lungs.  In  some 
I instances  of  speedy  death,  there  has  been  no  inflammation  in 
! any  organ. 

,j  An  interesting  series  of  experiments  on  slow  poisoning  by  anti- 
mony was  made  bv  Dr.  Nevins  Liverpool  Medico-Chirurgical 
, Journal,’  No.  1),  in  illustration  of  the  death  of  M'Mullen,  attri- 
j buted  to  the  repeated  administration  of  small  doses  of  tartar 
5 emetic  by  his  wife.  The  animals  selected  for  experiment  were 
1 rabbits,  eleven  in  number,  to  which  tartar  emetic  in  powder  was 

8 given  four  times  a day,  in  doses  of  half  a grain,  a grain,  and 
I two  grains.  The  quantity  required  to  destroy  life  was  twelve 
J'  grains  in  a feeble  rabbit,  and  seventy-two  in  the  longest  survivor. 
1 Five  of  the  rabbits  died,  the  first  after  four,  the  last  after  seven- 
H teen  days.  Three  survived  after  taking  the  poison  seventeen 
■ days;  and  three  were  killed,  after  one,  three,  and  four  days 
]P  respectively,  two  after  an  interval  of  fourteen  days,  and  one 
« thirty-one  days  after  the  last  dose. 

ji  The  symptoms  were  loss  of  appetite,  loss  of  spirit,  and,  after 

9 the  sixth  day,  great  emaciation.  None  of  the  rabbits  vomited ; 
H and  diarrhoea  was  absent  in  five  out  of  eight.  There  were  no 
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cramps ; but  three  of  the  five  that  died  of  the  poison  were  vio . 
lently  convulsed  a few  minutes  before  death,  and  a fourth  slightlj 
so.  Several  had  ulceration  of  the  mouth,  from  contact  with  the 
poison.  One  rabbit,  being  with  young,  aborted. 

The  ’post-mortem  appearances  consisted  in  congestion  of  thi 
liver  in  all  the  rabbits,  vivid  redness  of  some  part  of  the  lininf 
membrane  of  the  stomach  in  most,  ulceration  in  two;  anc 
cartilaginous  hardness  of  the  pylorus  in  some.  The  small  intes 
tines  in  some  of  the  animals  presented  patches  of  inflammatioi 
throughout,  and,  in  two,  all  the  solitary  glands  were  enlarged 
prominent,  of  a bright  yellow  colour,  and  loaded  with  antimony 
The  colon  and  rectum  were  nearly  always  healthy.  In  twi 
instances  the  mucus  of  the  stomach  or  bowels  bad  a brownisl 
colour,  attributed  to  the  formation  of  the  sulphide.  The  kidney 
were  generally  more  or  less  congested,  and  the  bladder  vasculaii 
and  distended  with  urine.  This  was  not  the  case,  however,  ii 
the  animals  that  were  killed  after  a few  days,  or  some  time  afte< 
the  discontinuance  of  the  poison.  The  brain,  heart,  and  spleer 
were  always  healthy,  but  the  lungs  in  many  cases  were  deepb 
congested,  and  in  some  acutely  inflamed,  sometimes  hepatized,  am 
gorged  with  blood,  the  air  tubes  being  of  a bright-red  colour.! 
Bloody  extravasations  (or  exsudations)  were  found  in  the  cavitie 
of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  also  between  the  muscular  ant 
mucous  coat  of  the  emeum,  in  more  than  one  instance. 

The  poison  was  found,  by  Reinsch’s  test,  in  every  part  of  th( 
body — always  in  great  abundance  in  the  liver ; in  smaller  quan 
tity  in  the  spleen ; at  the  earliest  period  in  the  tissues  of 
stomach ; at  a later  period  in  the  kidneys,  and  in  the  C£bcui 
The  fmces  always  contained  the  poison — in  one  rabbit  killed  four:: 
teen  days,  in  another  twenty-one  days  after  the  last  dose.  Antr 
mony  was  also  found  in  the  lungs  from  an  early  period.  I:, 
the  muscles  and  in  the  blood  it  was  diflBcult  to  deteet ; but  i 
was  found  in  the  bones  on  the  fifteenth  day,  and  thirty -one  day 
after  the  poison  had  been  discontinued.  It  was  also  found  in  th 
foetal  rabbits,  of  which  one  of  the  animals  aborted. 

The  poison  was  being  constantly  eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  I 
was  discoverable  in  the  urine  after  the  twelfth  dose : and  in  tha 
voided  twenty-one  days  after  the  poison  had  been  suspendec 
This  fact  is  in  conformity  with  what  has  been  already  state 
(p,  455),  relative  to  the  slow  elimination  of  arsenic  from  th 
system.  From  these  experiments  Dr.  Nevins  infers — “ that  tarta 
emetic  is  a deadly  poison  when  repeated  in  small  doses  for 
sufficient  length  of  time ; but  that  the  total  quantity  necessary  fo 
causing  death,  and  also  the  length  of  time  required,  are  very  vari 
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,ble  in  different  cases  ; that  there  is  a considerable 

Witvin  the  symptoms  and  morbid  appearances  produced  but  by 
no  means  absolute  uniformity;  that  the  poison  permeates  almost  all 
Hie  tissues  of  the  body,  and  even  those  of  the  unborn  offspring, 
[f  its  administration  is  continued  long  enough,  whilst,  at  the  same 
fime  it  is  constantly  being  eliminated  from  the  system  by  the 
kidneys  and  howels;  and  lastly,  that  the  fatal  effects  are^ten 
disproportionate  to  the  apparent  changes  found  after  death. 

The^  conclusions  are  generally  in  harmony  with  the  results 
of  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Millon  and  Lavran,  made  in  1846. 

Annales  d’Hygiene,’  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  221).  Numerous  experi- 
ments have  been  made  of  recent  years*  on  the  action  of  tartar 
emetic.  It  causes  vomiting  when  injected  into  the  veins,  an 
this  too,  as  Magendie  showed,  after  removal  of  the  stomach. 

Saikowsky  has  observed  in  animals  a fatty  degeneration  similar 
to  that  caused  by  phosphorus  and  arsenic,  but  less  pronounced. 


SYMPTOMS,  POST-MOETEM  APPEAEAEOES,  AED  TEEATMENT. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  acute  poisoning  in  the  human 
subject  are a strong  metallic  tast§  perceived  in  the  act  of 
swallowing,  with  heat,  constriction,  and  soreness  of  the  mouth 
and  throat,  followed  by  nausea,  vomiting,  and  pain  and  tenderness 
of  the  epigastrium,  extending  to  the  whole  abdomen.  Eepeated  and 
profuse  diarrhcea  soon  follows  the  discharges  sometimes  containing 
blood,  with  severe  cramps  of  the  extremities,  and  symptoms  of  col- 
lapse : cold  skin,  clammy  sweats,  a small  quick  pulse,  and  great 
weakness.  Death  may  happen  in  this  state  of  collapse ; but  it 
is  sometimes  preceded  by  delirium,  convulsions,  .and  tetanic 
spasms.  Large  doses  sometimes  occasion  insensibdity  as  one  ot 
their  earliest  effects.  In  more  than  one  instance  the  characteristic 
pustular  rash  has  been  present  on  the  skin  and  in  the  throat. 
In  some  exceptional  cases  there  has  been  no  vomiting  and  no 
purging  till  other  emetics  were  administered. 

Fatal  Dose.— In  an  adult,  two  grains ; in  a child,  f of  a gram. 
(Taylor,  ‘ Guy’s  Hospital  Eeports,’  Oct.  1857).  One  drachm  of 
tartar  emetic  killed  a healthy  adult  in  ten  hours.  A grain  and 
a half  given  with  fifteen  grains  of  ipecacuanha  two  days  run- 
ning caused  vomiting,  purging,  prostration,  and  death  in  a 
healthy  woman  five  days  after  her  confinement.  (‘  Med.  Times 
and  Guz.,’  March  28,  1857.)  Children  have  been  killed  by  ten 
grains  in  a few  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  such  large  doses  as 
three  drachms  have  been  frequently  swallowed  with  impunity,  in 


• Sec  Hermann,  ‘ Experim.  Toxicol.,’  1874. 
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consequence  of  its  prompt  rejection  from  the  stomach;  or  recover- 
has  taken  place  without  early  spontaneous  vomiting,  but  witi 
profuse  diarrhoea,  after  the  occurrence  of  very  dangerous  symp-; 
toms.*  Very  severe  effects  have  been  produced  by  so  sm-all 
dose  as  six  grains.  But  it  has  often  been  given  in  pneumonia  ir 
doses  of  two  grains,  repeated  at  short  intervals,  without  inju- 
rious consequences. 

Fatal  Period. — Tartar  emetic,  in  a single  large  dose,  may  kili 
in  a few  hours  (in  an  adult  female,  quantity  unknown,  in  sevei 
hours — Wormley) ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  a patient  survivec 
nearly  five  days  the  taking  of  forty  grains,  and  a scruple  of  thc.J 
poison  proved  fatal  to  a woman  after  a year  of  suffering. 

Mortality. — Somewhat  less  than  half  the  cases. 

Tartar  emetic  applied  externally  in  lotion  or  ointment  cause> 
inflammation  of  the  skin  and  a crop  of  pustules,  and,  if  continued 
may  produce  sloughing.  Nausea  and  vomiting  have  sometime- 
attended  this  external  use  of  the  poison. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — Inflammation  of  the  mucous  memi: 
brance  of  the  stomach,  extending  sometimes  to  the  small  intestines 
rarely  to  the  throat  and  gullet.  In  the  Bravo  case,  the  stomacU 
and  small  intestines  were  singularly  free  from  signs  of  irritationi 
while  the  large  intestines  and  particularly  the  caecum  were  inflamec 
In  the  caecum  small  pustular  ulcers  existed  and  haemorrhagic 
extravasations.  The  lungs  are  sometimes  said  to  be  inflamed,  bui 
the  so-called  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  more  probably  markei 
hypostatic  congestion.  This  also  was  seen  in  the  Bravo  case- 
After  death  by  repeated  small  doses,  special  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  state  of  the  caecum  and  large  intestines.f 

Treatment. — The  best  antidote  is  tincture  of  cinchona  bark- 
When  this  is  not  at  hand,  the  decoction  or  powder  may  be  subi 
stituted,  or  liquids  containing  tannin,  such  as  strong  tea,  or  decoc- 
tion of  oak  bark.  In  the  absence  of  the  antidote,  or  while  it  i 
being  prepared,  vomiting  should  be  promoted  by  warm  waten  .U 
milk,  or  mucilaginous  drinks,  and  by  tickling  the  throat  with  i 
feather;  or  the  stomach-pump  may  be  employed.  The  after: 
treatment  must  be  determined  by  the  symptoms.  Opium  may  b> 
prescribed  with  advantage. 

Chronic  Poisoning. — The  experiments  of  Dr.  Nevins  hav 
removed  any  doubt  which  may  have  attached  to  recent  medico-legu 
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* Case  by  Dr.  Gleaves : Wormley’s  ’ Miero-Cheniistry  of  Poisons,’  p.  216.  I 
t See  ante  for  the  appearances  in  animals  ; and  for  the  appearances  in  thi  i 
human  body  in  one  case  where  antimony  was  found,  and  believed^  to  hay  d 
been  repeatedly  administered,  see  ‘ Observations  on  the  Medical  Evidence  ii 
the  case  of  The  Queen  v.  Smethurst.’  By  T.  G.  Geoghegan,  M.D.,  ‘ Dnblh.  k 
Med.  Press,’  1869. 
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cases,  as  to  the  power  of  tartar  emetic,  in  repeated  small  doses, 
to  destroy  life.  It  gives  rise  to  nausea,  vomiting  and  purging, 
extreme  drtilitv,  and  fatal  exhaustion;  and  the  like  symptoms 
have  occurred  in  man  * In  infants  and  young  d^'l^ren  especially 
when  suffering  from  diseases  such  as  croup,  there  seems  to  be  reat 
tolerance  of  tartar  emetic,  as  was  proved  by  several  cases  related 
or  quoted  by  Dr.  Elliotson.  But  tetanic  symptoms  were  present, 
asin  some  cases  of  poisoning  in  the  adult.  (‘Med.  Times  and 

Gazette,’  July  5,  1856.) 

Chloride  of  Antimony  (Butter  of  Antimony). 

A corrosive  liquid,  of  a light-yellow  or  dark-red  colour  which 
has  been  taken  by  mistake  for  ginger-beer,  and  for  antimonial 
wine.  When  largely  diluted  with  water  the  white  oxychloiide 
of  antimony  falls  down,  and  the  clear  liquid  is  proved  to  contam 
hydrochloric  acid  by  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Ine  sub- 
sidence of  a white  precipitate  on  adding  water  in  excess  also 
occurs  with  solutions  of  the  salts  of  bismuth : but  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  bismuth  yields  a black,  and  antimony  an  orange- 

red  precipitate.  , . , ^ 

Symptoms.— Hhe.  action  of  the  chloride  is  both  prompt  and 
violent.  In  one  case,  death  took  place  in  ten  hours  and  a halt 
after  swallowing  between  two  and  three  ounces.  Narcotic  symp- 
toms were  added  to  those  of  violent  irritation  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  entire  canal  presented  a 
charred  appearance,  and  was  softened  and  abraded.  Recovery'  las 
taken  place  after  swallowing  an  ounce  of  the  poison. 

Treatment. — As  in  poisoning  by  tartar  emetic.  After  large 
draughts  of  warm  water,  promptly  administered,  the  tincture  o 
bark. 

III.  MEECUET  AND  ITS  PEEPAEATIONS. 

These  are  in  common  use  in  the  arts  and  in  medicine,  and  they 
are  occasionally  used  as  poisons.  They  take  the  seventh  place 
among  the  ascertained  causes  of  death  by  poison,  coming  next  after 
oxalic  acid.  Corrosive  sublimate  is  the  preparation  usually  taken 
or  given  as  a poison.  The  majority  ot  cases  are  suicidal.  Metallic 

* See  Dr.  Geoghegan’s  paper  just  quoted  ; and  for  a full  report  of  the  tri.al 
of  Dr.  Pritchard  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  and  motlier-in-law,  Ediu  Med. 
Journal  ’ for  1866.  In  Mrs.  Pritehard’s  ease  the  symptoms  led  to  the  idea  on 
the  part  of  one  of  the  witnesses  that  she  was  under  the  influence  of  alcohol 
viz.,  flushed  face,  rapid  weak  pulse,  an  e.xeited  manner,  with  great  muscular 
weakness,  vomiting,  purging,  and  cramps  in  the  hands.  Dr.  Pritchard  tried 
to  make  it  appear  that  his  wife  was  suIVcring  from  typhoid  fever,  to  which  the 
symptoms  hud  some  resemblance.  It  was  proved  that  they  were  due  to  the 
administration  of  tartar  emetic  in  repeated  doses. 
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mercury,  as  used  in  the  arts,  gives  rise  to  severe  and  well-de6ned 
maladies,  and  its  medicinal  preparations  occasionally  prove  fatal  in 
an  overdose,  or  in  an  ordinary  dose  to  persons  very  susceptible  to 
their  action.  The  metal  itself  is  inert,  and  may  be  given  in  large 
quantities  without  injury;  but  its  oxide  when  diffused  through 
the  air,  or  brought  into  constant  contact  with  the  skin,  is  known 
to  produce  injurious  effects. 

The  metal  sublimes  unchanged  at  660°,  and  when  the  sublima- 
tion is  conducted  in  a glass  tube,  a ring  of  small  metallic  globules- 
is  deposited.  When  more  minutely  divided,  it  has  the  appearance 
of  a black  powder ; in  which  form  it  is  thrown  down  from  solutions 
of  its  salts. 

The  chief  preparations  of  mercury  are  : — the  chloride  or  corro-' 
sive  sublimate;  the  sub-chloride,  or  calomel;  the  ammonio-» 
chloride,  or  white  precipitate ; the  red  oxide,  nitric  oxide,  or  red 
precipitate ; the  sulphide,  cinnabar,  or  vermilion ; the  mercuric 
sulphate,  or  Turpeth  mineral ; the  bicyanide,  or  prussiate ; and 
the  two  nitrates.  Corrosive  sublimate  is  by  far  the  most 
important. 


CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE  {Oxymuriate,  Corrosive  Muriate, 
bichloride,  more  properly  Chloride,  of  Mercury), 

This  substance  is  used  for  preserving  the  feathers  of  birds  an&| 
skins  of  animals  from  moth ; for  destroying  bugs  and  lice  anc^ 
maggots  in  man  and  in  animals;  and  when  dissolved  in  spirits  o;i 
sweet  nitre,  as  a popular  remedy  for  gonorrhcna  and  syphilis. 

Properties. — A very  heavy  crystalline  mass,  or  white  powder-  ^ 
of  a peculiar  nauseous  taste,  permanent  in  air,  but  slowly  decom- 
posed in  sunshine,  an  insoluble  grey  powder  being  formed.  I 
dissolves  in  twenty  parts  of  cold,  and  two  of  boiling  water ; anc|« 
is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ; hence  ether  is  used  to  removi  f* 
it  from  its  aqueous  solutions.  Common  salt,  also,  renders  it  raor 


soluble. 

Tests. — We  may  encounter  the  poison  in  substance,  in  solulioi  il 
in  organic  liquids,  and  in  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body. 


1.  In  Substance. 

When  heated  on  platinum  foil  it  is  wholly  dissipated  in  whit  I 
acrid  fumes.  Heated  on  a porcelain  slab  with  the  flame  of  i i ' 
spirit-lamp,  it  sublimes  at  200°  Fahr.,  and  melts  at  a higher  tern 
peratui  e.  The  sublimate  received  on  a glass  disk  consists  of  snia.  : 
groups  of  plates  mostly  drawn  to  a point  atone  or  both  ends,  an- 
often  radiating  two,  three,  or  more  from  a point.  Fig.  78  show 
a coarse,  and  fig.  79  a more  delicate  specimen,  the  Inst  from  t 
photograph.  The  appearance  shown  in  fig.  80  is  less  common  i a 
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|i  sublimates  than  in  deposits  from  liquids.  If_a  sublimate  does  not 
I liaopen  to  be  characteristic,  a minute  drop  of  liquor  potassse  applied 
f to  one  part  of  it,  and  of  solution  of  iodide  ofpotassium  to  another, 
J will  identify  it  by  the  yellow  and  scarlet  reactions.  These  tests 
if  are  conclusive.  The  great  solubility  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  water 
I)  further  distinguishes  it  from  arsenious  acid  and  calomel. 


Fig.  78. 


Fig.  79. 


The  addition  of  liquor  potassm  places  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance beyond  a doubt.  It  turns  yellow,  while  arsenic  under- 
goes no  change,  and  calomel  is  blackened.  We  may  obtain  still 
further  assurance  by  the  following  tests : 1.  Sulphide  of  ammonium 
blackens  the  powder.  2.  Iodide  of  potassium  turns  it  to  a bright 
scarlet.  3.  A clean  rag  moistened  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  sprinkled  with  the  powder,  when  rubbed  on  a clean  plate  of 
copper,  leaves  a silvery  stain  readily  volatilized  by  heat.  4.  Mix 
one  part  of  the  poison  with  four  parts  of  calcined  bicarbonate  of 
soda  ; place  the  mixture  in  a dry  reduction-tube  (fig.  58,  p.  441), 
or  in  the  short  tube  (fig.  59,  p.  441),  and  cautiously  apply  the 
heat  of  a spirit-lamp  ; a ring  of  globules  will  be  formed  on  the 
cool  aides  of  the  test-tube,  or  on  the  glass  disk  placed  over  the 
mouth  of  the  short  specimen-tube. 


1 


2.  In  Solution. 

a.  On  the  supposition  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  contents  of 
a liquid  submitted  to  analysis,  we  may  ascertain  that  it  contains 
a crystalline  salt  by  evaporating  a drop  on  a glass  slide,  and 
examining  the  dry  spot  by  the  microscope.  Corro- 
sive sublimate  is  deposited,  in  long  single  needles, 
plates  branched  or  stellate,  as  in  figures  78,  79,  or 
in  parallel  groups  of  needles  or  plates,  as  in  fig.  80. 

1.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  yields  with  corrosive 
sublimate  a black  precipitate,  first  giving  a milky 
appearance  to  the  liquid,  c.  Sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium also  gives  a black  precipitate,  d.  With 
liquor  ammonim  it  yields,  in  common  with  lead  and  bismuth,  a 


Fig.  SO. 
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white  precipitate,  but  with  liquor  potassce  a yellow  (the  hydrate 
oxide).  By  this  we  recognise  a per-salt  of  mercury.  The  supei. 
natant  liquor  contains  chloride  of  potassium,  e.  This  yellow  pn 
cipitate  being  collected,  washed,  and  dried,  and  heated  in 
reduction-tube,  gives  a well-defined  ring  of  mercury.  The  sulphid 
precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  by  sulphide  of  ammc. 
nium,  when  dried  and  heated  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  also  yield 
a ring  of  mercury. 

Additional  tests : 1.  Protochloride  of  tin.  A solution  of  thi 
substance  throws  down  a white  precipitate,  turning  rapidly  grej 
and  from  grey  to  black.  The  black  deposit  is  minutely  dividei' 
mercury.  The  supernatant  liquor  being  decanted  or  separate 
by  filtration,  and  the  deposit  dried,  the  globules  coalesce.  2 
Metallic  test.  Acidulate  the  liquid  with  a few  drops  of  hydre 
chloric  acid,  and  introduce  a narrow  slip  of  clean  copper.  i 
grey  film  will  be  formed  on  its  surface.  This  being  carefully 
dried,  placed  in  a reduction  tube,  and  heated  by  the  spirit-lamp 
yields  a ring  of  metallic  globules.  Pure  tin,  zinc,  or  silver  mav 
be  substituted  for  copper;  but  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred.  3: 
Galvanic  test.  Take  a narrow  strip  of  zinc  foil,  and  coat  it  with 
gold  leaf;  drop  this  into  the  solution  slightly  acidulated  witi: 
hydrochloric  acid ; the  gold  will  soon  be  covered  with  a grei 
film.  Remove  it  from  the  solution,  dry  it  carefully,  introduce 
into  a reduction-tube,  and  heat  it.  A ring  of  metallic  globule' 
will  be  formed.  This  test  is  applicable  to  very  minute  quan- 
tities. The  metallic  deposit  may  be  readily  obtained  by  placinp 
a drop  of  the  acidulated  solution  on  a surface  of  clean  copper  o 
gold,  and  touching  the  moistened  metal  with  a fragment  of  zin; 
or  iron.  Wollaston  once  showed  this  reaction  in  court,  with 
key  and  a sovereign. 

Mercury  is  one  of  the  metals  deposited  on  copper  when  it 
solutions  are  treated  by  Reinsch’s  method  (p.  450).  The  coppe 
dried,  and  heated  in  a reduction-tube,  yields  a ring  of  metalE 
mercury. 

The  acid  in  combination  may  be  shown  to  be  the  hydrochlori- 
by  testing  the  fluid  from  which  the  mercury  has,  by  any  of  thi 
foregoing  methods  been  precipitated,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  whici 
yields  a white  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver. 


3.  In  Organic  Liquids. 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  sometimes  swallowed  in  substance,  o 
imperfectly  dissolved ; and  though  very  soluble,  may  be  found  i 
the  stomach  in  a solid  form,  and  may  be  separated  by  dilutin: 
the  viscid  contents  with  distilled  water,  stirring  them,  allowin' 
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the  heavy  corrosive  sublimate  to  subside,  and  quickly  pouring  off 
the  supernatant  liquor.  More  commonly  the  poison  is  given  dis- 
solved in  water  or  in  some  liquid  suited  to  disguise  its  taste  j and, 
when  so  given,  may  be  decomposed  by  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  or  by  the  mucous  membrane  itself.  Hence  the  poison 
may  exist  in  the  stomach  partly  in  solution  undecomposed,  partly 
combined  with  its  contents,  partly  in  union  with  its  coats. 

If  any  of  the  poison  exists  in  the  free  state,  it  may  be  readily 
separated  by  diluting  the  contents  of  the  stomach  with  distilled 
water,  obtaining  a clear  liquid  by  filtration,  shaking  it  in  a 
stoppered  bottle  with  an  equal  bulk  of  ether,  and  drawing  off 
the  ethereal  solution  with  the  pipette.  By  evaporating  a drop 
of  the  solution  on  a glass  slide,  the  crystals  depicted  in  fig.  80 
will  remain,  and  may  be  tested  by  minute  drops  of  the  reagents. 

The  solid  contents  of  the  stomach  may  be  examined  by  the 
same  method  as  for  the  organic  tissues. 


4.  In  the  Organic  Tissues. 

Bring  the  organic  matters  into  a state  to  pass  the  filter  by 
the  method  described  at  p.  453  ; and  test  the  liquid  by  the 
method  of  Eeinsch  (p.  450).  If  the  copper  receives  a grey 
coating,  wash  it  in  distilled  water,  dry  it,  and  beat  it  in  a reduc- 
tion-tube (fig.  59,  p.  441).  Globules  of  metallic  mercury  will 
be  deposited  on  the  cool  side  of  the  tube,  or  on  the  glass  disk 
(fig.  60,  p.  441).  When,  as  in  examining  the  tissues,  we  have  to 
deal  with  small  quantities  of  mercury,  we  should  employ  the  form 
of  reduction-tuhe  figured  at  p.  444,  This  test  is  a very  delicate 
one.  The  five-thousandth  of  a grain  can  be  readily  sublimed 
and  identified.  The  appearance  of  a group  of  globules  obtained 
from  this  small  quantity  of  the  metal  is  shown  in  a,  fig.  81,  where 
they  are  magnified  70  diameters  and  measure  the  two  thousandth 
of  an  inch.  Sometimes  the  metal  is  oxidized,  and  then  presents 
the  appearances  depicted  in  h.  fig.  81.  Among  spots  of  no  very 
defined  shape  are  found  a number  of  prismatic  crystals,  some 


Fig.  81. 
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scarcely  longer  than  their  breadth,  while 
others  are  long  needles. 

As  arsenic  deposited  on  copper  by 
Reinsch’s  process,  and  sublimed  in  the 
same  way,  may  also  yield  distinct  glo- 
bules (fig.  59,  p.  437),  having  a strong 
metallic  lustre,  the  one  may  have  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  other. 

The  distinction  is  rendered  easy  by  the  fact  that  the  globules 
of  arsenic  obtained  in  this  way  are  always  mixed  with  the 
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cbaracteristic  octahedral  crystals  of  arsenious  acid,  while  those- 
mercury  are  either  unmixed,  or  blended  with  the  small  needles  ji 
described  and  figured. 

When  a liquid  found  in  the  stomach,  or  obtained  by  sim} 
boiling,  yields  mercury  by  any  of  the  processes  now  described, 
have  evidence  of  a soluble  salt  of  mercury,  and  a strong  presun 
tion  in  favour  of  corrosive  sublimate;  but  when  the  solid  matt 
after  evaporation  to  dryness  are  treated  with  hydrochloric  ao 
we  have  no  evidence  of  a soluble  salt,  because  even  an  insolu 
salt,  thus  treated,  would  be  converted  into  corrosive  sublima 
This  process,  then,  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  mercury  w-h 
it  is  the  means  of  discovering  may  have  been  administered  a 
medicine  in  the  form  of  calomel,  blue  pill,  or  grey  powder.  Ti 
objection  could  only  be  answered  by  distinct  evidence  of  such  si- 
stances  not  having  been  given  as  medicine,  or  by  the  charact 
istic  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances  due  to  corrosive  s- 
limate  being  present.  The  sulphide  of  mercury  prepared  fr 
the  acid  solution  after  the  destruction  of  the  organic  mattei 
distinguished  from  the  similar  sulphides  of  lead  and  copper  • 
yielding  a sublimate  of  metallic  mercury  when  heated  with  bic 
bonate  of  soda,  and  also  by  its  insolubility  in  nitric  acid.  1 
sulphide  of  mercury  is  readily  soluble  in  nitro-hydrochloric  ai 
It  may  be  dissolved  in  this  and  tested  by  the  various  methi 

described.  . • , 

Quantitative  Analysis. — The  quantity  of  the  poison  is  best  i 
termined  by  means  of  the  perchloride  of  tin.  This  should  be  adc 
to  the  liquid  containing  the  poison  so  long  as  any  precipitate  fa 
which  should  then  be  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  Of  the  meta 
mercury  thus  thrown  down,  100  grains  correspond  to  135^  gra-. 
of  corrosive  sublimate.  If  estimated  as  the  sulphide,  100  of  • 
washed  and  dried  sulphide  correspond  to  116-81  of  the  corro&  n 

sublimate.  . . . « ..i  • 

When  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  quantity  ot  the  poii 

is  considerable,  we  may  follow  with  advantage  the  summary  p; 
cess  recommended  by  Christison.  The  solid  matters  are  to 
triturated  with  protochloride  of  tin,  when  the  mixture  will  assu. 
a slate-grey  colour,  and  separate  readily  into  a liquid  and  coaf 
lum.  The  liquid  may  be  rejected,  but  the  coagulum,  having  b. 
washed  on  a filter,  must  be  carefully  removed  and  boiled  i 
moderately  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  until  all  the  luu 
disappear.  The  oxide  of  tin  with  the  animal  and  vegetable  matt 
is  thus  dissolved,  and  the  solution,  on  remaining  at  rest,  depot 
a heavy  grey  powder,  consisting  chiefly  of  finely  divided  mercu 
To  separate  the  mercury  completely,  the  solution  must  be  allov 
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■ to  remain  at  rest,  at  a temperature  little  short  of  boiling,  for 
< about  twenty  minutes.  The  supernatant  liquor  may  then  be  drawn 
oflf,  and  the  remaining  black  powder,  after  repeated  washings,  inay 
L;  be  removed,  dried,  and  sublimed. 

I Corrosive  sublimate,  like  arsenic  and  other  active  poisons,  may 
. be  rejected  from  the  stomach  so  as  not  to  be  detected  after  death. 

ISxperiments  on  Animals. 

\ The  e.vperiments  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  show  that  corrosive 
i;  sublimate  is  a very  active  poison.  Six  grains  dissolved  in  six 
i drachms  of  water  killed  a rabbit  in  4^  minutes,  and  a scruple 
i|  proved  fatal  to  a cat  in  25  minutes.  The  rabbit  became  insensible 
i in  three  minutes,  and  was  convulsed ; and  on  opening  the  chest 

i the  heart  had  ceased  to  beat,  and  its  left  cavities  contained  scarlet 

II  blood.  The  mucous  membrane  at  the  cardiac  end  of  the  .stomach 
lii  was  of  a dark  grey  colour,  much  softened  and  readily  detached; 
K but  similar  effects  were  produced  by  the  poison  after  death.  Sir. 

ii  B.  Brodie  attributed  its  fatal  effects  to  this  chemical  action.  Dr, 
■j  Bostock  and  other  experimenters,  by  giving  smaller  doses,  pro- 
i|j  duced  the  common  symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning,  followed  by 

0 death  after  some  hours ; and  on  dissection  the  mucous  membrane 

1 of  the  stomach  was  found  inflamed.  More  recent  experiments, 
li  while  apparently  establishing  the  fact  that  the  corrosive  action  of 

salts  of  mercury  depends  on  their  solubility  and  affinity  for 
ifi  albumenoids,  have  not  thrown  much  light  on  the  constitutional 
( toxic  effects  of  mercury  and  its  compounds, 

I 

* BTMPTOMS,  POST-MOETEM  APPEAEANCES,  AND  TEEATMENT, 

^ Symptoms. — Immediately,  or  within  one  or  two  minutes  of 

f swallowing  a substance  or  liquid  of  a peculiarly  nauseous,  metallic, 

; styptic  taste,  there  is  a sense  of  tightness  and  burning  in  the 
\ throat  and  gullet,  greatly  increased  by  pressure,  and  by  attempts 
) to  swallow,  speedily  followed  by  burning  pain  in  the  epigastrium 
^ also  increased  by  pressure.  Vomiting  and  purging  of  stringy 
j mucus  or  of  bilious  matter  often  containing  blood  ensue,  and  the 
^ entire  abdomen  becomes  distended  and  exquisitely  painful.  The 
^ face  is  generally  flushed  and  swollen,  and  the  eyes  sparkling ; but 
in  other  cases  it  is  pale  and  anxious,  the  lips  white  and  shrivelled 

4 and  the  eyes  dull  but  expressive  of  great  anxiety.  The  diarrhoea 
0 IS  accompanied  with  tenesmus,  and  dysuria  is  often  present,  the 

5 secretion  of  urine  being  scanty  or  altogether  suppressed.  The 
j|  pulse  is  full,  quick,  and  frequent,  or  small,  frequent,  and  inter- 
; mittent,  according  as  the  symptoms  are  those  of  high  fever  or 
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of  collapse ; and  the  breathing  is  quick  and  catching.  In  sore 
cases  there  are  drowsy  intervals  of  comparative  ease,  and  th 
drowsiness  sometimes  deepens  into  coma.  Cramps,  twitching 
and  convulsious  of  the  limbs,  are  often  present  from  an  ear) 
period ; and  occasionally  there  is  paralysis.  Death  takes  pla 
during  a faint,  in  the  midst  of  strong  convulsions,  or  during  pr 
tracted  insensibility.  To  these  symptoms,  in  most  cases  which  ( 
not  prove  rapidly  fatal,  salivation  is  superadded,  and  the  painf.i 
train  of  nervous  symptoms  caused  by  the  specific  effect  of  me» 
cury  on  the  system. 

But  the  symptoms  are  by  no  means  uniform,  nor  is  the  raoi 
of  death  always  the  same.  Three  varieties  of  cases  at  least  m: . 
be  recognised  : — 1.  Violent  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowet 
with  collapse.  2.  Salivation  and  other  remote  effects,  with  lit 
or  no  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal.  3.  Irritation  of  t; 
stomach  and  bowels,  followed  by  salivation  and  remote  constit^ 
tional  effects. 

Diagnosis  from  Arsenical  Poisoning. — According  to  Chris.)  :d' 
son,  the  symptoms  of  corrosive  sublimate  commence  sooner ; 
acridity  and  contraction  of  the  throat  are  more  marked ; the  1 1 id 
charges  more  frequently  bloody ; and  the  irritation  of  the  kidnc' 
more  pronounced. 

Constitutional  Effects  of  Mercury. — 1.  When  mercurials ; 
absorbed  in  sufficient  quantity  into  the  system  either  durt 
medicinal  administration,  internally  or  externally,  or  from  tl 
use  in  the  arts,  various  constitutional  effects  manifest  tbemseh. 
Among  the  first  and  most  characteristic  of  these  is  mercury 
salivation,  characterized  by  a brassy  taste,  a pecnliar  fcetor- 
the  breath,  tenderness  and  swelling  of  the  mouth,  infiammati; 
swelling,  and  ulceration  of  the  gums,  an  increased  flow  of  sal; 
a quick  pulse,  hot  skin,  and  other  symptoms  of  fever.  In 
worst  cases  the  salivation  is  profuse  j the  face,  neck,  and  tonp. 
swollen  ; the  inside  of  the  mouth  ulcerated  or  gangrenous. 

Several  interesting  questions  arise  out  of  this  symptom; 
mercurial  poisoning : — a.  What  is  the  smallest  dose  that 
occasion  salivation  ? b.  Can  salivation  be  produced  by  of 
causes,  and  if  so,  can  we  distinguish  it  from  the  effects  of  n 
cury  ? c.  What  is  the  earliest  period  at  which  salivation  i 
occur  ? d.  How  long  may  it  last  ? e.  Can  salivation  cease 
recur  without  a renewed  use  of  the  mercurial  preparation  ? ^ J 
it  possible  to  distinguish  gangrene  of  the  mouth,  the  effect 
mercury,  from  the  same  disease  due  to  other  causes  ? 

a.  Smallest  dose.  There  is  much  difference  between  inc ' 
duals,  between  persons  of  different  ages,  and  even  in  the  s 
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person  at  different  times,  in  respect  of  the  quantity  of  mercury 
which  can  be  borne.  As  a general  rule,  children  are  less  suscep- 
tible of  the  action  of  mercury  than  adults,  the  robust  than  the 
delicate.  The  same  female  who  in  her  ordinary  state  of  health 
is  affected  with  difficulty,  shall,  when  suffering  from  ansemia,  be 
salivated  with  a few  doses  of  blue  pill.  In  scrofula  and  Bright’s 
disease,  and  in  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  very  marked 
effects  are  often  produced  by  small  doses  of  mercury.*  Again,  there 
are  many  persons  peculiarly  susceptible  of  its  action,  and  others 
whom  large  and  repeated  doses  will  not  affect.  Many  instances 
of  severe,  and  even  fatal,  effects  from  small  doses  are  on  record. 
In  an  apoplectic  patient  of  Dr.  Bright’s,  five  grains  of  calomel 
placed  on  the  tongue  produced  in  three  hours  violent  salivation, 
and  such  swelling  of  the  tongue  as  to  render  scarifications  neces- 
sary. Three  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  three  doses  have 
caused  violent  ptyalism ; three  five-grain  doses  of  blue  pill,  given 
one  every  night,  have  proved  fatal ; two  grains  of  calomel  have 
caused  ulceration  of  the  throat,  exfoliation  of  the  jaw,  and  death  ; 
and  the  external  application  of  three  drachms  of  mercurial  oint- 
ment has  destroyed  life  in  eight  days  (Christison). 

b.  Salivation  from  other  causes.  Salivation  may  occur  spon- 
taneously, so  as  to  constitute  a disease  in  itself,  or  it  may  be  due 
to  the  mere  accumulation  of  saliva,  through  some  disease  of  the 
throat,  such  as  quinsey,  preventing  deglutition.  It  may  even  be 
occasioned  by  the  imagination,  as  in  a case  related  by  Christison. 
Various  preparations  of  gold,  copper,  lead,  arsenic,  antimony,  and 
bismuth  ; sulphuric  acid,  iodine,  and  iodide  of  potassium  ; several 
vegetable  substances,  such  as  castor-oil,  foxglove,  opium,  and 
prussic  acid,  have  also  given  rise  to  salivation ; and  jaborandi, 
which  has  lately  come  into  use  as  a medicine,  is  a powerful 
sialagogue. 

The  distinction  between  mercurial  salivation  and  that  due  to 
other  causes  is  generally  easy,  in  the  first  stage.  Mercurial  sali- 
vation is  preceded  by  a coppery  taste  and  peculiar  foetor  of  the 
breath,  and  accompanied  by  redness,  sponginess,  and  ulceration  of 
the  gums.  These  are  wanting  in  spontaneous  salivation,  and  in 
that  produced  by  most  of  the  medicines  just  mentioned.f  But 


* In  a case  of  paralysis  of  tke  facial  nerve  which  came  under  my  notice, 
there  \vas  a distinct  red  line  upon  the  gums  of  the  paralysed  side,  while  the 
other  was  quite  free.  The  sensibility  of  the  aflfeoted  side  was  perfect,  though 
the  patient  complained  of  tingling  (6.). 
t A case  under  my  care  when  a former  edition  of  this  work  was  in  the  press, 

i seems  to  justify  the  cautious  statement  in  the  text.  All  the  symptoms  of 
severe  mercurial  salivation  were  present  as  the  effect  of  a course  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  in  the  ascertained  absence  of  mercurial  preparations,  other  than 
those  given  from  time  to  time  as  aperients,  such  aperients  not  haviun- nre- 
viously  affected  the  system  (G.). 

I I I 2 
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the  advanced  stage  of  mercurial  salivation  seems  to  differ  le  j 
strikingly  from  some  severe  affections  of  the  mouth  due  to  oth  j 
causes,  and  accompanied  by  ptyalism.  Thus,  in  a curious  accou;; 
of  an  epidemic  salivation,  forming  part  of  a tertian  fever,  quohj 
from  Haller’s  ‘ Collections’  on  the  authority  of  Quelmelz,  it : 
stated  that  in  one  instance  it  was  as  great  as  the  most  viole  i 
mercurial  salivation,  and  was  accompanied  by  foetor,  superBci  J 
ulceration  of  the  mouth,  pustules  on  the  tongue,  relaxation  oft!^ 
gums,  and  looseness  of  the  teeth  (Christison). 

c.  Earliest  period.  Mercurial  salivation  rarely  sets  in  und  i 
twenty -four  hours  ; hut  in  Dr.  Bright’s  ease  just  cited,  it  aj 
peered  in  three  hours.  In  a case  of  poisoning  by  two  dracln  | 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  it  began  in  four  hours  (Taylor).  TJ 
shortest  period,  therefore,  may  probably  be  stated  at  three  hou- j 

d.  Duration.  This  is  very  variable,  and  may  continue  for  a/ 
period  from  a few  days  to  as  many  years.  In  one  instance  it? 
alleged  to  have  lasted  six  years  (‘  Lancet,’  No.  453). 

e.  Intermittent  salivation.  Dr.  Robert  Williams  (‘  Elemer  j 
of  Medicine,’  vol.  ii.  p.  523)  gives  a case  on  the  authority  of  I j 
Daniel,  in  which  salivation  was  suspended  for  eight  or  nine  da  j 
under  an  attack  of  remittent  fever,  and  then  returned,  thoup 
no  mercury  had  been  given  after  the  fever  came  on.  Instanel 
of  recurrence  after  three  and  even  four  months  are  on  recor  j 
but  in  one  case,  quoted  by  Christison,  the  salivation  was  1 1 
attended  by  foetor,  redness,  ulceration,  or  sponginess  of  the  gnsj 
The  possibility  of  recurrent  mercurial  salivation  is  also  confirm! 
by  analogy ; for  in  the  case  referred  to  in  the  foot-note  to  pr  j 
483,  the  salivation  took  place  after  the  iodide  of  potassium  1 j 
been  suspended  for  several  weeks. 

f.  Gangrene  of  the  mouth.  Cases  of  canerum  oris  followi 
exhausting  maladies,  or  occurring  in  children  badly  lodged  £ 
badly  fed,  are  not  very  rare.  In  such  cases  it  seldom  happ( 
that  mercury  in  some  form  has  not  been  given. , Hence  a diffic 
question  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease.  In  the  absence  of  any  ex\ 
means  of  discrimination,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that 
treme  debility,  brought  on  by  any  of  the  causes  just  mentioi 
is  a sufficient  cause ; and  that  even  if  the  mercury  which  r 
have  been  given  has  contributed  to  the  fatal  result,  the  med 
man  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  use  of  a medicine  of  great  va 
in  the  diseases  of  children,  and  which  less  frequently  causes  sal: 
tion  in  them  than  in  adults.  It  is  generally  stated  that  gangrc 
the  effect  of  mercury,  may  he  distinguished  by  its  beginnin{ 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  while  the  ( 
crujn  oris  begins  in  the  skin  of  the  cheek  or  chin.  This  sti 
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ment  is  without  foundation;  for  in  a fatal  case  of  mercurial  sali- 
vation that  occurred  under  the  care  of  Dr.  John  Bright,  of  the 
Westminster  Hospital,  the  gangrene  began  as  a small  black  spot 
between  the  lower  lip  and  chin ; and  other  like  cases  are  on  record. 

2.  Mercurial  Tremors,  Shaking  Palsg,  Tremblement  Mttal- 
lique. — This  disease  occurs  more  particularly  in  men  whose  work 
e-Kposes  them  to  the  fumes  of  mercury,  or  causes  them  to  handle 
the  oxide  so  as  to  absorb  it  by  the  skin ; such  as  quicksilver 
miners,  water  gilders,  mirror  silverers,  and  barometer  makers. 
It  may  begin  suddenly  or  come  on  gradually  ; and  may  or  may 
not  be  attended  by  salivation.  The  upper  extremities  are  com- 
monly first  aftected,  and  then,  by  degrees,  all  the  muscles  of  the 
body.  In  the  worst  cases,  the  patient  can  neither  speak,  masti- 
cate, nor  walk.  The  unsteadiness  of  the  arms  prevents  him  from 
grasping  objects,  and  the  muscles  of  the  legs  are  so  convulsed 
that  he  cannot  plant  his  foot  firmly  on  the  ground,  but  when 
he  tries  to  walk,  bis  gait  becomes  an  unsteady  dancing  trot.  In 
some  cases,  paralytic  affections  occur,  attacking  chiefly  the  upper 
extremities,  like  lead ; but  sometimes  also  the  laryngeal  muscles, 
causing  aphonia.  Psychical  symptoms  generally  manifest  them- 
selves. The  patient  becomes  irritable  and  melancholic,  and  some- 
times demented  or  maniacal.  If  the  patient  does  not  give  up 
his  woi’k,  he  loses  his  memory,  is  unable  to  sleep,  becomes  delirious, 
and  so  dies.  On  leaving  off  his  work  he  generally  gets  well,  but 
the  recovery  may  occupy  some  weeks  or  months.  Sometimes  the 
disease  is  incurable.  The  absorption  of  the  poison  is  occasionally 
indicated  by  a blue  mark  on  the  gums,  as  in  lead  poisoning,  but 
more  commonly  by  a dark  red  line;  and  a curious  symptom  not 
generally  recognized,  though  often  present,  is  a brittle  state 
of  the  teeth,  causing  them  to  chip.  The  preventive  treatment 
of  this  afiection  consists  in  cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  a low 
temperature  of  the  workshops  ; and  the  swallowing  of  white  of 
egg  in  water  three  or  four  times  a day  may  be  recommended. 

In  two  instances,  an  exposure  to  the  vapours  of  mercuric 
methyl  in  course  of  preparation  in  the  laboratory  of  a medical 
school,  gave  rise  to  cerebral  symptoms,  and  death  in  delirium 
and  coma  after  ten  days,  in  the  one  who  had  been  exposed  longest 
(3  months)  to  the  vapour ; and  in  the  other,  exposed  a shorter 
period,  to  death  at  the  end  of  a year  in  a state  of  complete 
dementia.* 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — Corrosive  sublimate  and  the 
soluble  salts  of  mercury  give  rise  to  post-mortem  appearances 


‘ St.  Bartholomew's  Hosp.  Rep.  ’ 1866,  i.  p.  141. 
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intermediate  between  those  produced  by  the  corrosive  aci 
poisons  and  by  the  stronger  non-corrosive  irritants,  such  a 
arsenic.  Corrosion,  softening,  and  sloughing  ulceration  of  th 
stomach  and  intestines  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  per 
toneum  is  often  inflamed.  The  sloughs  have  been  found  to  yieL 
mercury  on  analysis.  Sometimes  the  small  intestines  escape 
and  the  poison  acts  only  on  the  stomach  and  on  the  rectum,  o 
on  the  large  intestines  generally.  The  decomposition  of  the  sal 
by  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane,  with  the  contents  of  tb 
stomach,  or  with  antidotes,  and  the  consequent  deposition  c 
minutely  divided  mercury  on  the  lining  membrane,  as  a thii 
slate-coloured  covering,  sometimes  serves  to  identify  the  poison 
When  the  body  is  in  a state  of  decay,  a similar  appearanc 
may  be  caused  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  giving  rise  to  the  forma 
tion  of  the  black  sulphide.  Mercurial  salivation  is  detected  b 
the  inflamed  or  sloughing  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  th 
mouth. 

In  poisoning  with  corrosive  sublimate,  a highly  inflamed  stat 
of  the  urinary  organs  and  contraction  of  the  bladder,  corre 
spending  to  the  scanty  secretion  of  urine  during  life,  are  mor 
frequent  than  in  poisoning  with  arsenic. 

Intense  inflammation  and  ulceration,  and  even  sloughing  o 
the  cfficum  and  large  intestines,  are  also  more  common  in  poison 
ing  by  corrosive  sublimate  than  in  poisoning  by  tartar  emetic  anc 
arsenic.  These  appearances  are  probably  explained  by  the  elimina 
tion  from  the  glands  of  the  large  intestines,  of  a highly  irritan'. 
poison. 

Corrosive  sublimate  applied  to  the  mucous  membrane  after 
death  hardens  it,  and  causes  it  to  assume  a dead  white,  wrinkled 
and  granulated  appearance,  with  rose-coloured  vessels  ramifying 
upon  it.  These  appearances  extend  to  the  muscular  and  peritonea 
coats.  Sir  B.  Brodie  found  the  same  efiect  to  be  produced  on  thi 
living  and  dead  mucous  membrane. 

Fatal  Dose. — Three  grains  have  proved  fatal  to  a child ; bu' 
large  doses  have  been  swallowed  with  impunity,  being  rejectee 
by  vomiting,  or  decomposed  by  antidotes. 

Fatal  Period. — The  shortest  period  on  record,  half  an  hour 
was  in  a case  reported  by  Mr.  Welch  to  Dr.  Taylor.  Cases  o < 
death  in  two  or  three  hours  are  not  rare.  The  nitrate  of  mercurj ) 
has  proved  fatal  in  two  hours  and  a half.  In  the  case  of  corrosive  - 
sublimate,  as  in  that  of  arsenic,  the  period  is  extremely  variable.^ 


* The  following  periods  are  on  record one  of  2 hours  ; one  of  2}  lionrs 
one  of  3 hours;  one  of  6 hours ; one  of  11  hours;  and  one  of  3,6,  8,  and  lldaji 
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Mortality. — More  than  half  the  cases. 

Treatment. — The  best  antidote  to  corrosive  sublimate  is  albu- 
: men.  Gluten,  or  wheat  flour,  milk,  iron  filings,  a mixture  of 
gold  dust  and  iron  filings  suspended  in  gum  water,  the  hydrated 
protosulphide  of  iron,  the  carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  and  meconic 
acid,  have  also  been  suggested.  Those  most  readily  procured 
are  the  white  of  egg  and  gluten.  The  white  of  egg  should  be 
; given  freely  mixed  with  water,  as  long  as  urgent  symptoms  are 
< present,  accompanied,  if  necessary,  by  emetics  and  diluents.  If 
I eggs  cannot  be  procured,  flour  mixed  with  water,  or  milk,  may 
; be  substituted.  White  of  egg  has  been  proved  to  be  an  efficient 
antidote  in  so  many  cases,  that  where  it  is  at  hand  it  is  unneces- 
, sary  to  resort  to  any  other. 

' The  rest  of  the  treatment  is  that  proper  to  poisoning  by  the 
irritants  generally.  Where  salivation  is  present,  cool  air,  cold 
drinks,  and  gentle  aperients,  with  gargles  of  alum  or  common 
; salt,  must  be  used.  Acetate  of  lead,  recommended  in  ordinary 
medical  treatment,  would  be  objectionable  in  medico-legal  cases. 

; Corrosive  sublimate  produces  its  characteristic  effects  iu  what- 
i ever  way  it  may  be  introduced  into  the  system.  Death  has 
happened  through  the  cutaneous  absorption  of  the  poison.* 

CALOMEL  {SubcMoride  of  Mercury,  Frotochloride  of  Mercwry). 

Properties. — A heavy  white  or  yellowish-white  powder,  in- 
soluble in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  soluble  in  nitric  and 
hydrochloric  acids. 

Tests. — Calomel,  like  corrosive  sublimate  and  arsenic,  vola- 
tilizes, but  as  an  amorphous  powder,  and  at  a temperature  of 
240°  Pahr.  Its  insolubility  in  water  distinguishes  it  from 
corrosive  sublimate,  but  not  from  arsenious  acid.  It  is  turned 
black  by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  liquor  potass®,  and  liquor 
ammonise.  It  reacts  like  corrosive  sublimate  with  protochloride 
of  tin ; heated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  it  yields  a sublimate  of 
metallic  mercury,  and  it  gives  a silvery  stain  when  moistened 
with  dilute  muriatic  acid  and  rubbed  on  copper  foil. 

Calomel,  though  generally  a safe  medicine,  and  one  that  may 
be  given  in  many  diseases  in  large  doses  often  repeated,  sometimes 
acts  as  a strong  irritant  poison,  or  destroys  life  by  producing 

respectively.  Of  these  nine  oases,  then,  about  half  died  in  less  than  12  hours 
and  the  remainder  in  a period  varying  from  3 to  11  days. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  cases : — ‘ Medical  Gazette,’  vii.  329  ; 
viii.  616;  xxix.  797;  xxxi.  656.  ‘Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal’ (five  cases, 
Valentine),  xiv.  408 ; li.  114 ; liii.  404 ; iviii.  605  ; ‘ Lancet,’  Feb.  1870  (Bade). 

* See  * Lancet,’  Sep.  16, 1871. 
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gangrene  of  the  mouth  and  throat.  Cases  are  on  record  of  fata 
results  following  a single  dose  of  a scruple,  fifteen,  eight,  and  siv 
grains.  On  tlie  other  hand,  doses  of  three  drachms,  and  of  one 
ounce  have  been  taken  with  impunity.  In  Asiatic  cholera,  and  ir 
the  severe  fevers  of  hot  climates,  calomel  in  repeated  doses’of  one 
scruple  has  appeared  to  be  beneficial. 

The  exceptional  effects  of  calomel  have  been  attributed  to  it 
partial  conversion  into  corrosive  sublimate  by  the  free  hydrochlori.- 
acid  of  the  stomach,  or  by  contact  with  chloride  of  sodium,  o 
chloride  of  ammonium ; but  the  quantity  of  corrosive  subliinab 
formed  by  these  reactions  has  been  shown  to  be  extremely  small 
Calomel  has  been  found  to  contain  tlie  500th  of  its  weight  of  cor 
rosive  sublimate. 

The  other  compounds  and  preparations  of  mercury  possest' 
poisonous  properties ; but  as  they  are  very  rarely  taken  as  poisont: 
a brief  description  of  them  will  suffice. 

Hed  Precipitate  (red  oxide  of  mercury). — This,  mixed  witl 
lard  or  grease,  is  largely  used  for  destroying  vermin.  Its  crystaU 
are  small,  brilliant,  and  of  a scarlet  or  deep  orange  colour;  thi 
powder  is  orange-coloured.  It  is  very  heavy,  insoluble  in  water 
but  soluble  in  wmrm  hydrochloric  acid,  which  converts  it  int 
corrosive  sublimate.  Heated  in  a reduction-tube  it  is  entirel 
dissipated,  metallic  globules  are  sublimed,  and  oxygen  ga. 
given  off. 

Cinnabar,  Vermilion  (bisulphide  of  mercury). — Cinnabar  i i 
found  in  commerce  as  a dark  red  semi- crystalline  mass,  and  Ver 
milion  as  a fine  red  powder.  It  is  in  use  as  a pigment,  ant 
has  caused  mercurial  symptoms  by  being  employed  to  colour  th. 
vulcanite  setting  of  artificial  teeth  (Woodman).  As  thrown  dowj 
from  a solution  of  a per-salt  of  mercury  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
it  is  black  ; but,  when  sublimed,red.  It  is  heavy,  insoluble  in  water 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  entirely  dissipated  by  heat,  but  collects  oi 
the  sides  of  the  tube  unchanged.  When  mixed  with  carbonab 
of  soda,  and  heated  in  a reduction-tube,  globules  of  mercury  an 
sublimed ; and  on  adding  a mineral  acid  to  the  residue,  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  is  given  off,  showing  the  presence  of  sulphur. 

White  Precipitate  (ammonio-chloride  of  mercury). — A whit( 
heavy  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  and  entirely  dissipated  by  heat 
It  yields  with  carbonate  of  soda  a metallic  sublimate.  When 
boiled  with  liquor  potassae,  ammonia  is  given  off,  and  chloride  o) 
potassium  formed,  which  may  be  detected  by  the  nitrate  of  silver 
and  bichloride  of  platinum  tests ; the  yellow  peroxide  remains. 

Turpeth  Mineral  (mercuric  sulphate). — A heavy  yellow  powder 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  yielding,  when  heated,  a metallic 
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ublimate,  with  fumes  of  sulphurous  acid.  When  boiled  in  a 
elution  of  potash,  the  yellow  peroxide  is  thrown  down,  and  a sul- 
)hate  of  potash  formed,  which  may  be  identified  as  above. 

■.  Nitrates  of  Mercury  (mercurous  and  mercuric). — These  are  used 
, IS  eschiu-otics,  and  in  the  arts  chiefly  in  the  preparation  of  skins 
ind  furs.  The  nitrate  of  mercury  is  in  the  form  of  white  crystals, 
rery  soluble  in  water,  and  yielding  a highly  acid  and  corrosive  so- 
iutiou.  When  heated,  the  crystals  give  off  nitrous  acid  gas,  and 
, -ield  metallic  globules.  Mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  heated, 
he  metal  is  sublimed.  Liquor  potass®  throws  down  a yellow  preci- 
)itate  from  its  solution  in  water,  leaving  dilute  nitric  acid,  readily 
; letected  by  adding  carbonate  of  potash  till  eflrervescence  ceases, 
i ind  so  forming  nitrate  of  potash.  The  subnitrate  differs  from  the 
I litrate  in  yielding  with  liquor  potass®  a hlaoTc  precipitate. 

1 Bicyanide  of  Mercv/ry  (prussiate  of  mercury). — This  consists 
’ if  white,  heavy,  inodorous  crystals,  which  have  a strong  metallic 
I ,aste  are  soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water,  but  nearly  insoluble  in 
dcohol.  When  heated,  the  crystals  yield  metallic  mercury  and 
' lyanogen  gas,  recognised  by  the  characteristic  purple  colour  of  its 
: lame.  When  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrocyanic  acid 
1 3 given  off.  The  solution  yields,  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
ulphide  of  ammonium,  a black  precipitate,  but  no  precipitate 
vith  liquor  potass®. 

!'  All  the  foregoing  preparations  of  mercury  have  in  rare  in- 
: tances  been  taken  as  poisons.  Their  activity  is  proportioned  to 
■ heir  solubility,  the  soluble  nitrates  and  the  bicyanide,  even  in 
mall  doses,  being  extremely  active  poisons,  while  the  white  and 
•ed  precipitate,  turpeth  mineral,  and  vermilion  act  much  less 
)owerfully.  The  soluble  salts  act  as  corrosives,  the  insoluble  com- 
I )ounds  as  irritants ; but  both  produce  the  specific  effects  of  mer- 
fury.  The  symptoms  of  the  bicyanide  are  those  of  poisoning  by 
'i  soluble  salt  of  mercury  j the  combined  cyanogen  not  seeming 
0 modify  the  action  in  any  marked  degree. 

Two  cases  of  poisoning  by  red  precipitate  occurred  in  the 
iractice  of  Mr.  A.  Prince,  and  are  reported  in  the  ‘ Medical 
rimes  and  Gazette,’  November,  1869.  In  one  of  them,  the  symp- 
oms  of  acute  irritant  poisoning  were  followed  on  the  third  day, 
the  dose  being  two  drachms,)  by  violent  salivation,  with  exten- 
ive  destruction  of  the  soft  parts.  But  in  a case  related  by 
jrahara  (‘  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,’  April,  1869),  where  two  drachms, 
if  wliite  frecvpitute  were  taken,  the  symptoms  were  those  of  a 
jmre  irritant,  without  any  of  the  usual  constitutional  effects. 
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IT.  LEAD  AND  ITS  PEEPAEATIONS. 

Acute  poisoning  with  the  salts  of  lead  is  as  rare  as  the  chron 
form  is  common.  ! 

The  metal  itself  is  not  poisonous ; but  as  it  is  readily  acted  • 
by  acids,  it  may  impart  poisonous  properties  to  such  liquids  ■ 
wine,  vinegar,  and  cider,  when  used  (as  formerly  in  Devonshii  i 
in  making  or  repairing  the  cyder  presses.  When  employed  toll 
packing  cases  for  snuff  and  other  commodities,  it  may  contamina 
the  contents.  The  metal  may  become  poisonous  by  combini 
with  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 

The  preparations  of  lead  used  in  medicine  or  the  arts,  are  t 
two  oxides,  the  carbonate,  the  acetate  and  subacetate,  the  s 
phate,  the  chloride,  and  the  nitrate  ; of  which  the  carbonate  a 
acetate  are  the  most  important  in  a medico-legal  point  of  view. 

Tests. — On  the  supposition  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  h 
contained  in  a solution  presented  for  analysis,  we  first  transii' 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  it,  or  add  a few  drops  of  1 
sulphide  of  ammonium.  Lead  is  one  of  those  bases  which  g 
with  this  reagent  a black  or  deep  brown  precipitate;  and  liqe 
ammoniffi,  liquor  potassse,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  throw  do' 
a white  precipitate.  By  this  succession  of  trial  tests,  we  in’ 
that  the  solution  contains  a salt  of  lead. 

The  base  is  completely  identified  by  the  following  tests: 

Chromate  of  potash  yield 
Pig.  82.  gamboge-yellow  chromate 

lead.  2.  Iodide  of  potassl  - 
an  iodide  of  lead  of  the  sa- 
colour.  3.  If  a fragment 
zinc  the  size  of  a pin’s  pc 
be  placed  in  a drop  of 
.solution,  the  lead  is  qnic 
deposited  as  a “lead-tre 
in  one  of  the  annexed  for: 
It  should  be  examined  by  the  microscope  before  it  has  beco 
obscured  by  the  white  carbonate.  This  test  acts  characteristict- 
on  one  grain  of  the  acetate  of  lead  in  four  ounces  of  distilled  wal 

Oxides  of  Lead. — There  are  three  oxides  of  lead : the  j: 
toxide,  red  lead,  and  the  peroxide.  The  protoxide,  as  a yel  : 
semi -crystalline  glass,  is  the  litharge  of  commerce;  as  a 
powder,  it  is  massicot.  A mixture  of  the  protoxide  and  perox 
is  the  minium,  or  red  lead,  of  commerce.  The  brown  perox 
is  little  known  out  of  the  laboratory. 

Litharge  (protoxide  of  lead). — This  is  in  common  use 
painters  and  glaziers.  It  forms  a cheap  glaze  for  the  comr 
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< ;inds  of  earthenware ; and  serious  accidents  have  arisen  from  its 
)ein“'  acted  on  by  acids.  Litharge  has  also  been  used  to  impart 
i I sweet  taste  to  sour  wines,  and  it  is  a constituent  of  certain  hair- 
lyes  (p.  21).  It  is  also  used  in  japanning.  It  consists  of  reddish 
I ir  yellowish  scales,  volatile  at  a red  heat,  insoluble  in  water,  but 
! lerfectly  soluble,  when  pure,  in  nitric  acid,  the  solution  having 
: he  properties  of  nitrate  of  lead.  It  is  readily  reduced  on  charcoal 
)y  the  heat  of  the  blow-pipe. 

1 Minium,  or  Bed  Lead. — This  is  used  to  colour  red  wafers ; and 
s sometimes  mixed  with  snuff.  It  is  a rich  red  powder  insoluble 
u water,  but  partially  dissolved  by  nitric  acid.  When  heated,  it 
I rives  off  oxygen,  and  is  reduced  to  the  orange-yellow  protoxide, 
[t  is  readily  reduced  under  the  blow-pipe ; and  on  burning  the 
vafers  that  contain  it,  small  globules  of  lead  form  on  the  edges, 
nixed  with  the  unreduced  yellow  protoxide. 

White  Lead  (ceruse,  carbonate  of  lead). — This  is  largely  used 
,n  the  arts,  chiefly  as  the  basis  of  paints,  and  for  enamel  cards, 
ind  thus  becomes  a common  cause  of  lead  colic  and  of  other 
:orms  of  chronic  poisoning  by  lead.  It  is  sold  in  white  masses,  or 
IS  a heavy  white  powder,  and  has  the  following  properties ; — 
SVhen  heated  to  redness,  it  loses  its  carbonic  acid,  and  becomes 
t;he  yellow  protoxide.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  with 
■ffervescence  in  nitric  acid.  Though  very  insoluble  in  water, 
unless  when  charged  with  free  carbonic  acid)  it  may  act  as  a 
wison  in  large  doses. 

Sugar  of  Lead  (acetate  of  lead). — This  substance  is  sold  as  a 
irystalline  mass  resembling  lump  sugar  ; or  as  a glistening,  heavy, 
white  powder,  very  soluble  in  water,  with  a slight  odour  of 
I rinegar,  and  a sweetish  astringent  taste.  When  heated,  it  dis- 
solves in  its  water  of  crystallization,  gives  off  some  of  its  acid, 
:hars,  and  is  partly  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  When  heated 
in  the  mouth  of  a glass  tube  under  the  blow-pipe,  distinct  globules 
of  lead  are  formed.  If  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  acetic 
I Jcid  is  given  off.  The  powder  is  blackened  by  sulphide  of  ammo- 
I ninm,  and  changed  to  a fine  yellow  by  iodide  of  potassium  and 
I chromate  of  potash.  Its  solution  gives  the  characteristic  reactions 
1 of  all  the  soluble  salts  of  lead. 

I Goulard’s  'Extract  (subacetate  of  lead). — This  is  a yellowish- 
white  alkaline  solution,  distinguished  from  a solution  of  the 
acetate  by  the  copious  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lead  formed 
by  transmitting  a stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  through  it.  It  is 
an  active  poison,  and  has  more  than  once  proved  fatal. 

Sulphate  of  Lead, — A heavy  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  acids,  unchanged  by  heat,  and  blackened  by  the  sulphide 
of  ammonium.  Suspended  in  water,  and  exposed  to  the  action 
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of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  the  black  sulphide  is  forme 
the  sulphuric  acid  remaining  in  the  supernatant  liquor,  as  sliov 
by  the  nitrate  of  baryta  test.  Being  extremely  insoluble,  it 
stated  not  to  be  poisonous ; but  if  given  in  a very  large  do 
might  not  prove  quite  inactive. 

Chloride  of  Lead. — A white  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  col 
but  more  soluble  in  hot  water,  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  b 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  has  a sweetish  taste.  At  a heat  belc 
redness,  it  fuses  into  a semi-transparent  horny  mass  (plumbv 
corneum),  but  is  volatilized  by  an  intense  heat.  Its  solutio 
have  the  reactions  of  a salt  of  lead. 

A yellow  oxychloride  of  lead  is  used  as  a pigment  under  tl 
name  of  mineral,  or  fatent  yellow,  and  Turner’s  yellow.  Like  tl 
chloride,  it  is  fusible,  and  fixed  when  melted. 

Nitrate  of  Lead. — This  is  a crystalline  salt,  soluble  in  watt 
It  is  largely  used  in  calico-printing,  and  forms  the  basis 
Ledoyen’s  disinfecting  fiuid.  When  heated  in  a glass-tul 
nitrous  acid  vapour  is  giveu  off,  and  the  yellow  protoxi 
remains  behind.  The  solution  gives  the  characteristic  reactio 
of  a salt  of  lead ; and  filtering  paper  dipped  in  it  and  drit 
burns  like  touch  paper. 

Detection  of  Lead  in  Wafer,  Organic  Liquids,  &c. — T 
presence  of  lead  in  water  in  very  small  proportions  is  best  shot 
by  filling  two  tall  vessels  with  the  water,  acidulating  and  trai 
mitting  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the  one.  If  lead  is  preset 
a brownish  discolouration  of  the  water  will  be  caused  and  read' 

detected  by  looking  down  through  the  two  vessels  standing  on 

white  sheet  of  paper. 

In  organic  liquids  and  tissues  the  process  of  destruction 
the  organic  matter  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potf 
(p.  400)  furnishes  a liquid  from  which  lead  is  precipitated  a 
black  sulphide. 

Some  lead  may,  however,  remain  undissolved  in  the  tissu 
after  the  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid.  In  such  cases  1 
solid  matters  may  be  incinerated,  the  ash  dissolved  in 
acid,  diluted,  and  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  befc 
Or  the  matters  may  be  fused  in  a crucible  with  nitre  and  c 
bonate  of  soda,  the  fusate  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  lead  prec 
tated  as  the  carbonate  by  carbonic  acid.  The  carbonate  collected  f- 
washed,  may  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  tested  in  the  usual  w 

If  by  either  or  both  of  these  processes  a black  precipitate 
obtained,  it  may  be  proved  to  contain  lead  in  two  ways 
1.  By  placing  the  dried  precipitate  on  a fragment  of  charee 
and  reducing  the  metal  by  the  blowpipe.  2.  By  exposing 
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ilphide  to  a red  heat  in  a tube  of  German  glass  open  at  both 
ids,  to  burn  off  the  sulphur,  treating  the  residue  with  strong 
litric  acid,  diluting  with  distilled  water,  filtering,  and  evaporating 
■ , dryness.  The  residue,  being  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  will 
ive  the  characteristic  reactions  of  lead. 

Quantitative  Analysis. — Lead  may  be  extracted  as  the  sulphide 
• free  from  organic  matter.  100  parts  of  the  sulphide=86'61 
lad.  Or  the  sulphide  may  he  treated  with  nitric  acid,  and 
Len  converted  into  the  sulphate  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid 
|id  farther  evaporation  to  drive  off  excess  of  acid.  Of  the  sulphate 
joo  parts=68'319  lead. 

' SYMPTOMS,  POST-MORTEM  APPEARANCES,  AND  TREATMENT. 

Symptoms. — All  the  salts  of  lead,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 

I f the  sulphate,  act  as  weak  irritant  poisons,  differing  from  other 
I Titants  chiefly  in  the  absence  of  diarrhoea,  and  the  presence  of 
I he  opposite  state — constipation.  Even  the  most  soluble  prepa- 
I ations  act  more  feebly  than  most  metallic  irritants,  and  are 
■ ot  often  fatal. 

The  usual  symptoms  caused  by  a large  dose  of  a soluble  salt  of 
. =ad  are  a burning  and  pricking  pain  in  the  throat  and  gullet ; 
hirst ; vomiting ; colic  pains  with  tenderness  of  the  belly,  and 
I bstinato  constipation ; cramps,  cold  sweats,  and,  in  fatal  cases, 

I onvulsions,  and  tetanic  spasms.  In  one  case  the  pulse  fell  to 
:0.  Diarrhoea  is  an  exceptional  occurrence. 

. The  most  important  and  interesting  form  of  lead  poisoning  is 
hat  which  is  brought  on  by  the  long-continued  use  of  prepa- 
ations  of  lead,  as  medicine,  in  the  arts,  or  in  consequence  of  the 
I iccidental  impregnation  of  water,  beverages,  or  articles  of  food, 
j Chronic  Lead  Poisoning. — The  symptoms  do  not  always  follow 
;he  same  course ; but  generally  the  special  affections  are  preceded 
hr  a time  by  disordered  digestion  and  tendency  to  constipation. 
,rhe  rums  become  swollen  and  livid,  and  are  marked  by  a blue 
I ine  where  they  join  the  teeth.  The  skin  is  dry  and  the 
3omplexion  cachectic.  The  pulse  is  slow  and  hard.  One  of  the 
, most  characteristic  phenomena  of  lead  poisoning  is  the  Lead 
, Colic,  PaintePs  Colic,  or  Colica  Pictonum,  so  called  after 
I Poictou,  the  district  in  France  where  (in  modern  times)  it  was 
, first  observed.  This  affection  is  marked  by  excruciating  pain  of 
( the  abdomen,  especially  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  around  the 
. naval,  almost  always  relieved  by  pressure.  The  belly  is  hard,  the 
, muscles  of  the  abdomen  strongly  contracted,  and  the  navel  drawn 
inwards.  The  bowels  are  either  obstinately  confined  or  scanty 
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motions  are  passed  with  much  sufiferinf^.  Diarrhoea  is  rare  b 
vomiting  frequent.  The  urine  is  scanty,  and  passed  with  dif. 
cutty.  The  countenance  is  dull  and  anxious,  the  skin  bedewa 
with  cold  perspiration,  the  pulse  is  tense  and  hard,  sometimes 
the  natural  frequency,  often  abnormally  slow,  but  occasional 
accelerated.  In  rare  cases  febrile  symptoms  are  present.  Tl; 
symptoms  may  end  in  recovery,  or  may  pass  into  further  stage 
Neuralgic  pains,  affecting  various  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  tl 
bones,  the  muscles,  and  skin,  are  of  common  occurrence,  ai 
tendinous  swellings  occasionally  form  on  the  wrist.  Sometimi. 
there  is  anaesthesia.  Another  special  result  of  chronic  lead  poiso 
ing  is  Lead  Palsy.  This  is  sometimes  the  termination  of  a sing 
attack  of  colic,  but  more  commonly  it  supervenes  after  repeat 
seizures.  In  some  cases,  again,  it  comes  on  without  any  previo 
attack  of  colic.  The  disease  affects  the  extensor  muscles  of  t 
forearm  or  muscles  supplied  by  the  musculo-spiral  (with  the  e i| 
ception  of  the  supinator  lougus),  so  that  when  the  arm  is  raise- 
the  hand  falls  by  its  own  weight.  Hence  the  expressic 
“ dropped  wrist.”  The  paralysis  is  usually  preceded  by  tremors 
the  affected  muscles.  It  occasionally  attacks  the  laryngt.' 
muscles,  and  causes  aphonia.  The  more  advanced  symptoms 
chronic  lead  poisoning  consist  in  affections  of  the  brain  and  nervo 
system.  Delirium  is  common,  and  affections  of  the  mind  eith 
melancholic  or  maniacal,  with  violent  headache  and  amauros 
which  may  prove  rapidly  fatal  or  be  recovered  from.*  In  other  cas 
epileptiform  convulsions  occur.  The  progress  of  lead  poisoning 
towards  death  unless  the  sufferer  is  withdrawn  at  an  early  peri 
from  the  influences  at  work.  A saturnine  cachexia  is  developc 
characterized  by  great  prostration  of  strength,  and  stoopin 
tottering  gait,  muscular  atrophy,  a dull  earthy  complexion,  loss 
appetite,  and  obstinate  constipation,  and  death  at  length  happe 
from  cachectic  dropsy,  or  from  some  intercurrent  acute  inflai 
matory  attack.  Disease  of  the  kidneys,  with  albuminuria,  is  sj 
to  occur  as  a result  of  lead  poisoning  j and  gout  is  frequent 
associated  with  it. 

The  persons  most  subject  to  chronic  lead  poisoning,  are  tlu 
employed  at  furnaces  for  smelting  lead  ore,  manufacturers 
litharge,  and  of  red  and  white  lead,  house- painters,  colour-make 
plumbers,  and  workers  in  lead,  glass-blowers,  glaziers,  potte 
and  manufacturers  of  glazed  cards.  It  occurs  occasionally 
nersons  who  make  comparatively  little  use  of  lead,  as  in  composih 
irom  the  handling  of  the  types,  in  fishmongers  from  the  use 

* Bramwell  ‘ Edin.  Med.  Jour.’  Dec.  1879. 
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id  counters  covered  with  brine.*  In  other  cases,  both  in  men 
d animals,  it  is  traced  to  the  use  of  drinking  water  contained  in 
iden  pipes  or  cisterns,  under  the  circumstances  presently  to  be 
mtioned.  In  the  several  employments  just  mentioned,  lead 
ds  its  way  into  the  system  either  by  the  skin,  the  lungs,  or  the 
)inach. 

A blue  line  on  the  gums  at  the  margin  of  the  teeth  first  de- 
•ibed  by  Burton,  afibrds  a valuable  indication  of  lead  poisoning, 
is  rarely  absent  where  marked  symptoms  of  poisoning  are  pre- 
at,  and  it  is  an  important  sign  in  cases  in  which  it  is  not 
ssible  to  ascertain  the  channel  by  which  the  lead  has  entered 
e system.  It  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a sulphide. 
Post-mortem  Appearances. — In  a case  of  acute  poisoning  by 
1 )ulard’s  extract,  the  lower  end  of  the  gullet,  the  whole  stomach 
d duodenum,  part  of  the  jejunum,  and  the  ascending  and  trans- 
rse  colon  were  greatly  inflamed,  and  the  villous  coat  of  the 
omach  appeared  as  if  macerated.  The  stomach  contained  six 
inces  of  a reddish-brown  fluid  which  had  a sweetish,  styptic, 
letailic  taste,  exhaled  the  odour  of  vinegar  while  evaporating, 
d yielded  globules  of  lead  when  the  dry  residue  was  subjected 
the  process  of  reduction  (Christison). 

In  colica  pictonum  there  are  no  constant  morbid  appearances 
yond  an  unusual  constriction  of  the  large  intestines.  In  lead 
Isy  the  affected  muscles  are  found  pale  and  flaccid,  and  when 
e disease  has  been  of  long  continuance,  the  strise  are  lost  and 

Ie  muscular  fibre  replaced  by  connective  tissue.  Kussmaul  and 
aier  have  described  as  the  result  of  long-continued  poisoning 
F lead,  an  atrophic  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
Itestines  and  degeneration  of  the  muscular  layers.  Hypertrophy 
I the  connective  tissue,  and  degeneration  of  the  nervous  tissue, 
Ue  been  observed  in  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic. 

I The  mode  in  which  lead  acts  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
Ivestigation,  and  is  not  as  yet  satisfactorily  determined.  Lead 
I deposited  in  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  quantitatively  in  the 
jllowing  order : bones,  kidneys,  liver,  brain,  muscles,  intestines. 

I Treatment. — The  antidotes  to  the  salts  of  lead  are  the  soluble 
Ikaline  or  earthy  sulphates,  of  which  the  sulphate  of  magnesia 
to  be  preferred.  These  should  be  freely  administered,  dis- 
Ivcd,  or  suspended  in  water.  If  vomiting  is  absent,  it  may  be 
veiled  by  emetics  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  encouraged  by  copious 
■aughts  of  warm  water ; or  the  stomach-pump  may  be  used, 
ilk,  and  white  of  eggs  may  be  given  with  advantage.  When 

I have  witnessed  two  or  three  cases  among  this  class  of  tradesmen  (G.). 
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the  pains  are  severe,  and  the  bowels  costive,  opium,  combii , 
with  aperients,  and  copious  injections  of  warm  water,  aff< 
relief.  The  rest  of  the  treatment  is  that  proper  to  the  irriti 
poisons. 

The  chief  practical  rule  for  the  prevention  of  lead  poisonH 
in  workshops  is  the  strict  enforcement  of  cleanliness.  Mel 
grinding  has  been  of  much  service  in  preventing  the  dangJ 
from  diffusion  of  lead  dust  through  the  atmosphere.  PlaniJ 
respirators  may  be  worn  with  advantage  where  the  dust  is 
avoidable,  as  in  packing,  &c.  Sulphuric  acid  lemonade  has  bi 
recommended  as  a prophylactic  drink  among  the  workmen. 

In  consequence  of  the  extensive  use  of  lead  in  pipes  s 
cisterns  for  conveying  and  holding  water,  and  the  evil  effe 
which  may  result  from  the  action  of  the  water  upon  it,  it 
important  to  examine  the  circumstances  under  which  that  act] 
takes  place.  This  subject  has  been  carefully  investigated  J 
Christison,  Taylor,  and  Miller.  The  principal  results  of  their;j 
quiries  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : • 

The  contact  of  air  and  water  with  the  metal  leads  to  the 
mation  of  an  oxide  which  dissolves  in  the  water.  The  solution  i 
sorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  the  resulting  oxycarbor  I 
is  deposited  in  silky  scales.  A fresh  portion  of  oxide  is  fon  f 
and  dissolved,  and  a fresh  crop  of  crystals  deposited;  and  in  J 
way  the  metal  is  rapidly  corroded.  The  free  access  of  air  is  ess  I 
tial  to  these  changes,  for  distilled  water  deprived  of  its  gaseal 
boiling,  and  excluded  from  air,  has  no  action  on  lead;  wbile  l 
water,  whether  it  be  distilled  water,  or  very  soft  river  water,-l 
rain  water  collected  in  the  open  country,  left  in  contact  with  i P 
lead,  with  the  free  access  of  air,  causes  a very  rapid  corrosion  of 
metal.  On  the  other  hand,  rain  water  collected  from  the  root  I 
houses  in  large  towns,  in  consequence  of  the  impurities  it  dissolj 

has  little  or  no  action  on  lead.  . 

Again,  the  action  of  water  on  lead  is  greatly  modified  by 
presence  of  saline  substances,  even  in  the  small  quantity  of  tl  j 
or  four  grains  to  the  gallon.  The  chlorides  and  nitrates  pron « 
corrosion ; but  the  sulphates,  phosphates,  and  carbonates  obviat 
Bicarbonate  of  lime  is  a very  effectual  preservative;  and  tc 
presence  many  springs  owe  their  property  of  not  acting  on  1 
Sulphate  of  lime  in  the  small  proportion  of  one  part  in  5000, 
affords  complete  protection.  Some  river  waters  (and  this  is  1 
of  Thames  water),  and  most  spring  waters,  contain  sufficient  sa 
matter  to  render  the  use  of  lead  perfectly  safe.  But  the  wa 
of  some  rivers  and  springs  are  so  destitute  of  sahne  matters  a 
act  powerfully  on  lead.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten 
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the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  completely  counteracts  tlie  preser- 
ative  effect  of  the  salts  above-mentioned.  It  is  well,  then,  to 
forego  the  use  of  lead  for  cisterns  and  water-pipes.  Slate  should 
30  used  for  cisterns ; and  iron,  earthenware,  or  glass,  for  pipes. 

I As  a general  rule,  then,  tlie  action  of  water  on  lead,  and  the 
onsequent  danger  of  conveying  and  preserving  it  in  pipes  or 
listenis  made  of  that  material,  varies  directly  as  its  purity,  and 
t follows  that  we  may  render  the  use  of  lead  for  such  purposes 
lerfectly  safe  by  the  artificial  admixture  cf  saline  matter  with 
he  purer  kinds  of  water.  Sulphuric  acid,  by  forming  an  insoluble 
ulphate  of  lead,  is  also  an  efficient  protection.  Lead  is  most 
angerons  when  it  is  employed  to  collect  or  preserve  rain  or  snow- 
rater,  or  spring  water  of  unusual  purity  j and  the  danger  is  in- 
reased  by  the  use  of  leaden  lids  to  cisterns,  the  pure  water  rising 
y a natural  process  of  distillation,  and  collecting  on  the  lid. 

There  is  another  cause  which  greatly  facilitates  the  action  of 
rater  on  lead,  and  may  neutralize  the  preservative  effects  of  saline 
nutter,  and  be  even  intensified  by  its  presence — namely,  the 
;alvanic  action  excited  hy  the  contact  of  some  other  metal,  or 
netallic  solder,  with  the  lead. 

I Vegetable  acids  and  fatty  substances  dissolve  lead  ; hence  the 
langer  of  keeping  ascescent  fruits  or  liquors,  or  fatty  matters,  in 
Tssels  made  of  the  metal,  or  glazed  with  the  oxide.  Sour  milk, 
ider,  wine,  and  rum,  have  acquired  poisonous  properties  in  this 
ray.  Shot  used  for  cleaning  wine-bottles,  and  carelessly  left  in 
hem,  have  impregnated  the  wine  with  lead. 

For  the  elimination  of  lead  from  the  system,  it  is  usual  to  pre- 
cribe  iodide  of  potassium  in  doses  of  five  or  ten  grains  three 
imes  a day.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  may  be  advantageously  com- 
>ined  with  it. 

V.  COPPER  AND  ITS  PREPARATIONS. 

I Acute  poisoning  by  copper  is  a rare  occurrence.  The  marked 
I lolonr  of  all  its  salts  prevents  accidents  and  discourages  murder- 
IU8  attempts.  Suicides  occasionally  resort  to  them.  But  the 
ise  of  copper  utensils  in  cookery  has  often  led  to  the  production 
if  poisonous  salts,  and  numerous  cases  of  poisoning,  some  of  which 
lave  ended  fatally.  When  these  vessels  were  more  in  use  thait 
I hey  are  now,  treatises  were  written  to  warn  the  public  of  their 
I langer. 

I The  metal  itself  is  not  poisonous  ; but  all  its  soluble  salts  (and 
I lotalily  the  acetate  and  the  salts  resulting  from  contact  with  acid 
I ruits)  are:  and  ns  the  metal  readily  oxidizes  and  combines  with 
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carbonic  acid,  and  the  carbonate  itself  with  acids,  cases  of  contai 
nation  of  solids  and  liquids  with  copper  are  of  frequent  occiirrena 
Copper  also  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  several  alloys  wi 
metals  (such  as  tin,  zinc,  and  lead)  which  themselves  yield  poise 
ous  salts ; and  it  is  a fractional  constituent  of  silver  coins.  Copj 
and  brass  are  largely  used  for  the  manufacture  of  vessels,  pip 
and  cocks,  which  hold  or  transmit  water  and  other  liquids,  a 
these,  if  not  kept  clean,  may  become  the  source  of  acciden 
copper  poisoning ; some  solders  also  consist  largely  ot  copp 
Bronze  powder,  which  contains  finely  divided  copper  in  excess' 
used  in  the  arts,  handled  and  inhaled. 

Vessels  made  of  copper  are  intentionally  employed  (especii- 
in  France)  to  impart  a fine  green  colour  to  peas  and  other  vc 
tables  boiled  in  them  ; and  the  sulphate  of  copper  has  been  n 
to  promote  the  fermentation  of  dough,  and  to  decolorize  sugai 
Copper,  again,  is  not  an  inactive  ingredient  of  the  arseiiit 
copper,  or  Scheele’s  Green  (see  p.  462). 

Coins  and  buttons  consisting  wholly  or  chiefly  of  copper  ' 
apt  to  be  sucked  or  swallowed,  and  brass  pins  to  be  held  in 
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moiith,  and  so  prove  poisonous. 

Among  the  compounds  or  salts  of  copper,  the  hydrated  peror 
the  carbonate,  the  sulphate,  and  the  acetates,  must  be  hr 
noticed. 

The  Hydrated  Peroxide. — This  is  met  with  as  mineral  gl- 
and as  verditer.  Mineral  green  formerly  consisted  of  ars 
of  copper,  but  is  now  formed  by  a combination  of  the  hydr. 
peroxide  with  pure  lime  or  chalk,  potash,  and  alumina.  Ver 
consists  of  the  same  constituents  in  different  proportion. 

The  anhydrous  peroxide  is  a brownish  black  powder,  re> 
dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  the  solution  assuming,  on  adding, 
monia  in  excess,  a deep  blue  colour.  Ihe  hydrated  peroxi. 
formed  by  adding  liquor  potass®  to  a solution  of  any  of 
soluble  salts. 

As  none  of  the  salts  of  copper  assume  the  importanc 
arsenious  acid  or  corrosive  sublimate,  it  will  suffice  to  con 
the  tests  for  copper  generally,  and  then  to  describe  and  d. 
o-uish  from  each  other  those  salts  which  are  in  common  use. 


Amone  the  liquids  which  have  been  found  to  contain  copper,  11 
lowinK  may  he  specified  water  and  soda  water  ; some  mineral  and  i 
waters  • cyder,  vinegar,  wine,  and  shrub ; and  catsup.  Among  solid  mi 
crain  fiour  and  bread  : pickles  ; preserved  fruits  ; sweetmeats  and  co 
and  tea.  The  tradesmen  and  mecbaiiics  most  subject  to 
are  dealers  in  old  metal,  engine  drivers  in  oiling  ckaumg  tl^ir  ci 
brassfounders  and  braziers,  and  workers  in  bronze  and  nitl 
powders. 
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; The  salts  of  copper  are  either  blue  or  green.  Sulphate 

of  iron  and  the  salts  of  nickel  are  also  green,  and  will,  therefore, 
have  to  be  distinguished  from  the  green  salts  of  copper.  In  very 
dilute  solutions  the  colour  disappears,  or  is  so  masked  as  to 
afford  no  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  with  which  we  have 
to  deal.  To  detect  the  metal,  we  first  test  the  liquid  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  which  occasions  a deep  brown  or  black  pre- 
cipitate, as  does  the  sulphide  of  ammonium.  On  adding  liquor 
ammonite,  the  hydrated  peroxide  is  thrown  down,  but  redissolyed 
on  the  addition  of  ammonia  in  excess,  the  resulting  liquid  having 
the  characteristic  deep  blue  colour  of  the  hydrated  peroxide. 

The  salts  of  copper  in  solution  may  be  further  identified  by  the 
following  tests : — 1.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  yields  a fine  hair- 
brown  gelatinous  precipitate.  2.  Polished  iron  (a  needle  sus- 
pended by  a thread)  placed  in  the  solution  is  soon  coated  with  a 
thin  film  of  the  metal.  3.  A drop  of  the  solution  placed  on  plati- 
num foil,  slightly  acidulated,  and  touched  with  a strip  of  zinc, 
yields  the  same  metallic  deposit.  4.  If  a minute  fragment  of  zinc 
is  placed  in  a drop  of  a solution  of  a salt  of  copper  on  a flat  surface 
of  glass,  the  copper  is  deposited  in  an  arborescent  form  j and 
distinguished  by  its  colour. 

Carbonate  of  Copper  (natural  verdigris). — This  is  the  greenish 
coating  formed  on  the  surface  of  copper  and  its  alloys  by  the 
action  of  air  and  water.  It  effervesces  with  acids;  and  the  re- 
actions of  the  base  are  those  of  other  salts  of  copper. 

Sulphate  of  Copper  (blue  vitriol,  blue-stone,  Eoman  vitriol). 
— The  base  may  be  detected  by  the  tests  already  described. 
By  adding  a few  drops  of  liquor  aramoniae,  and  a solution  of  arse- 
nious  acid,  the  green  arsenite  is  thrown  down.  The  acid  in  com- 
bination is  detected  by  the  nitric  acid  and  nitrate  of  baryta  test. 

Subacetate  of  .Copper  (artificial  verdigris). — This  term  is  ap- 
plied either  to  the  unmixed  subacelate,  or  to  this  blended  with 
the  neutral  acetate  and  carbonate.  Its  colour  is  accordingly 
sometimes  blue,  sometimes  green.  When  the  subacetate  is 
heated  in  a test-tube  by  the  spirit-lamp,  part  of  the  acetic  acid  is 
given  off ; and  the  rest  being  decomposed,  supplies  carbon  to  de- 
oxidize the  copper ; so  that  a film  of  metal  is  left  on  the  side  of 
the  tube.  Acetic  acid  is  also  disengaged  when  the  salt  is  boiled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Nitrate  of  Copper. — This  consists  of  deliquescent  blue  crystals. 
The  acid  in  combination  may  be  detected  by  the  absence  of  a 
precipitate  with  nitrate  of  baryta,  and  with  nitrate  of  silver  ; and 
the  ruddy  fumes  of  nitrous  acid  gas  evolved  on  boiling  the 
crystals  with  tin  filings  in  a few  drops  of  distilled  water.  By 
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adding  liquor  potassse  to  the  solution,  nitrate  of  potash  is  form  i 
which  may  be  identified  by  appropriate  tests  (p.  410). 

Chloride  of  Copper. — There  is  a bright  green,  soluble,  di  | 
quescent  chloride,  and  a white  insoluble  subchloride  of  copp 
An  oxychloride  is  known  as  Brunswick  Green.  The  tests 
the  base  are  the  same  as  for  other  salts  of  copper.  The  hyd  | 
chloric  acid  in  combination  may  be  detected,  in  the  case  of  • j 
soluble  chloride,  by  nitrate  of  silver.  The  insoluble  subchlor.| 
must  be  converted  into  a soluble  salt  for  the  purposes  of  exa:  j 
nation. 

Arsenite  of  Copper. — See  the  chapter  on  Arsenic  (p.  4-62).  1 

Copper  in  Organic  Liguids. — Solutions  of  copper  are  dec( 
posed  by  several  of  the  common  contents  of  the  stomach — s - 
as  albumen,  fibrin,  milk,  tea,  coffee,  &c.,  and  by  its  muc| 
membrane  ; the  suboxide  being  thrown  down.  As  the  salt  1 
copper  is  not  always  completely  decomposed,  it  may  be  obtai  j 
in  sufficient  quantity  for  analysis  by  boiling  with  distilled  wiT 
and  passing  the  solution  through  a filter.  The  insoluble  s i 
stances  must  be  reserved  for  further  examination.  By  sligbl 
acidulating  the  liqiiid,  and  then  passing  through  it  a streanf 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  brownish-black  sulphide  is  thre 
down.  This  must  be  collected,  washed,  and  dried ; and  inc 
rated  in  a glass  tube,  so  as  to  free  it  from  adherent  org. 
matter.  The  sulphide  may  now  be  converted  into  sulphate 
treating  it  with  a few  drops  of  nitric  acid.  The  solution  str 
the  usual  deep  blue  colour  with  excess  of  ammonia. 

From  the  tissues,  copper  may  be  obtained  in  solution  by  h 
ing  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash,  accordin: 
the  method  described  at  p.  400.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by 
cineratiug  the  organic  substances.  The  residue  contains  met' 
copper,  and  must  be  gently  heated  in  equal  parts  of  nitric 
and  water.  Nitrate  of  copper  is  formed,  and  may  be  ident;; 
by  the  usual  tests. 

Copper  has  been  detected  in  the  solid  organs  of  the  body, 
more  rarely  in  the  secretions,  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  its  s 
But  it  has  been  asserted  to  be  a normal  constituent  of  the  an: 
frame,  and  of  several  vegetable  substances  used  as  food.  M.  1 
tigny  traced  it  to  the  manure  used  in  raising  those  substai  n 
Its  presence  as  a natural  constituent  of  the  human  body,  the 
rendered  doubtful  by  the  negative  results  of  experiments  • 
formed  by  Christison  and  Chevreul,  has  been  since  demonstr 
by  such  competent  chemists  as  Odlingand  Dupre,  who  have  ft 
it  in  the  blood,  tissues,  and  viscera  of  the  human  body,  as  al.‘ 
those  of  domestic  animals,  and  in  such  animal  products  as  ch  s 
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nd  even  eggs,  and  in  several  grains  and  vegetables,  in  wheat, 

, heat-flour,  and  bread.  As  it  is  most  unlikely  that  in  these  ex- 
eriments  the  copper  could  have  originated  in  any  part  of  the 
pparatus  employed,  it  may  be  assumed  to  be  one  of  the  consti- 
uents  of  animal  bodies.*  The  quantity  of  the  metal  thus  found 
u parts  of  the  human  body  is  far  too  minute  to  have  a practical 
learing  on  any  medico-legal  case  in  which  a notable  quantity  is 
.iscovered  in  the  blood,  flesh,  or  viscera  after  death.  Nor  can  the 
ict  of  its  presence  in  this  infinitesimal  quantity  be  adduced  as  a 
alid  reason  why  minute  quantities  existing  in  articles  of  food, 
ither  by  accident  or  wilful  adulteration,  should  not  prove  in- 
urious.  Nor  again,  can  the  curious  fact  that  copper  constitutes 
learly  6 per  cent,  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  feathers  of  a 
lird  (the  turaco,  or  plantain-eater)  be  taken  to  prove  anything 
acre  than  that  the  copper  deposited  in  the  feathers,  as  it  circulates 
n minute  quantities  through  the  body  of  the  bird,  does  not 
njuriously  affect  it. 

Quantitative  Analysis. — Use  for  this  purpose  the  precipitated 
ulphide ; digest  it  in  nitric  acid,  and  precipitate  the  oxide  from 
;he  solution  by  potash.  One  hundred  parts  of  the  black  oxide 
lorrespond  to  312  of  crystallized  sulphate. 

SYMPTOMS,  POST-MORTEM  APPEARANCES,  AND  TREATMENT. 

Symptoms. — These  set  in  from  a quarter  to  half  an  hour  after 
iwallovving  the  poison,  with  colic  pains  in  the  abdomen,  nausea, 
eructations,  vomiting  of  matters  of  a blueish  or  green  colour, 
purging  and  cramps.  Nervous  symptoms,  such  as  convulsions, 
palsy,  tetanus,  and  insensibility,  have  been  present.  As  in 
poisoning  by  arsenic  and  mercury,  the  symptoms  are  variously 
grouped  in  different  cases.  Jaundice  is  a symptom  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  has  been  found  inflamed,  ulcerated,  thick- 
ened, and  of  a green  colour ; and  in  parts  apparently  gangrenous. 
The  salt  of  copper  sometimes  adheres  to  the  surface.  These 
appearances  occasionally  extend  to  the  gullet.  The  intestines 
have  been  found  perforated.  The  skin  is  yellow.  The  other 
post-mortem  appearances  are  not  characteristic. 

Treatment. — The  proper  antidotes  are  albumen  and  iron  filings. 
The  first  is  to  be  preferred.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  free  ad- 
fflinistration  of  the  white  of  egg,  followed  by  mucilaginous  drinks  : 

* See  an  objection  by  Dr.  Letbeby  to  an  analysis  by  Dr.  Adams  on  this 
pound  in  ‘Pharmaceutical  Journal,’  August  7,1876,  p.  119. 
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If  vomiting  is  absent,  the  stomach-pump  may  be  used.  The  re 
of  the  treatment  will  vary  with  the  symptoms. 

Fatal  Dose. — Half-an-ounce  of  verdigris  in  an  adult  (Xi 
mann).  A scruple  of  the  subcbloride  in  a child. 

Fatal  Period. — The  salts  of  copper  have  proved  speedily  fat 
A girl  aged  sixteen  months  died  in  fottr  hours  after  swallow! 
several  fragments  of  blue  stone  (Taylor).  But  death  has  tak 
place  after  long  intervals,  such  as  12,  13,  60,  V2,  and  78  hours. 

Accidental  Poisoning  hy  Copper. — Serious  and  even  fa' 
accidents  (often  affecting  several  persons  at  the  same  time)  ho 
occurred  from  the  use  of  copper  vessels  in  cooking ; as  well 
from  the  prolonged  contact  with  such  vessels  of  various  acid  liqu 
and  rancid  greasy  substances.  The  inmates  of  a monastery  suflfe 
severely  from  obstinate  and  severe  colic,  retching,  and  bilious  von 
ing,  costiveness,  flatulence,  burning  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomoi 
in  the  kidneys  and  extremities,  and  paralytic  weakness  in 
arms.  Gmelin  traced  these  symptoms  to  the  fact  “ that  ev 
vessel  in  the  kitchen,  the  pots  and  pans,  and  even  the  milk  p 
and  butter  dishes  for  storing  the  butter,  were  made  of  coppr. 
Similar  accidents  have  happened  on  board  ship : — to  thirty-six  i 
on  board  the  Cyclops  frigate,  of  whom  three  died  after  viol 
convulsions  (Gordon,  in  Blaneon  Diseases  of  Seamen  ; note,  p. 
of  3rd  edition)  during  the  last  voyage  of  Captain  John  Boss  to 
Polar  regions,  when  the  sailors  ate  of  salmon  boiled  with  vint 
in  copper  vessels,  from  which  the  tinning  had  worn  off;  anc 
three  vessels  inspected  by  Surgeon  Ramsay  (Med.  Obs.  and  1 
vol.  ii.  p.  146).  In  several  of  the  cases  convulsions,  with  stra. 
symptoms  affecting  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  were  presen: 
keeping  with  the  following  striking  statement  by  Dr.  Percivah 
“ The  most  dreadful  convulsions  I ever  beheld  were  produced 
the  preparation  of  copper  ‘ blue  vitriol,’  in  a young  woman 
swallowed  about  two  drachms  of  it  in  a fit  of  desperation.”  In- 
intervals of  the  fits  she  was  perfectly  rational ; and  she  recove 
(Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  227.)  As  then  the  salts  of  copper  may 
rise  to  strong  convulsions,  it  is  reasonable  to  attribute  t 
present  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  arsenite  of  copper,  in 
at  least,  to  the  copper  constituent  of  that  poison. 

The  principal  facts  established  in  reference  to  the  impregna 
of  various  fluids  and  articles  of  food  prepared  or  kept  in  coj 
vessels,  are  the  following : — Distilled  water  kept  in  contact  ’ 


* Maschka  relates  a case  (‘Wien.  Med.  Woehenscli.  No.  26, 1871)  of  sui 
poisoning  by  the  sulphate,  fatal  in  3 days.  JaundRe  was  a prominent  s 
tom,  and  was  attributed  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liveri  as  m arse- 
and  phosphorus  poisoning. 
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dean  copper  is  not  impregnated  with  it.  Solutions  of  several  salme 
matters,  as  common  salt,  alum,  nitre,  and  Epsom  salts  when  heated 
in  copper  vessels,  are  found  to  contain  the  poison.  _ Acids  and  tatty 
and  oily  matters,  especially  when  rancid,  act  still  more  strongly 
upon  them.  One  general  principle  applies  to  all  these  substances, 
namely,  that  they  may  be  boiled  in  clean  vessels  with  comparative 
safety^ut  cannot  be  allowed  to  stand  in  them  without  danger. 

The  contact  of  air  with  the  moistened  copper  leads  to  the 
formation  of  the  hydrated  carbonate,  which  is  dissolved  by  any 
acid  that  the  substance  may  happen  to  contain.  _ 

Experiments  on  Animals  and  Some  animals  show  a 

tolerance  of  large  doses  of  sulphate  of  of  copper,  scarcely  to  be 
expected  from  the  figures  which  may  be  taken  fairly  to  represent 
our  experience  in  the  human  subject ; for  while  the  dose  of  that 
salt  as  stated  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  is  from  4 gram  to  ^ 
grains  as  an  astringent,  and  from  5 to  10  grains  as  an  emetic, 
from  15  to  60  grains  may  be  given  to  dogs  for  considerable 
periods,  without  sensible  effect.  But  at  length  they  refuse  food, 
are  seized  with  vomiting  and  purging,  rapidly  lose  flesh  and  soon 
die.  This  salt  of  copper  then  is  a slow  but  sure  poison  to  the 
dog  Other  experiments  on  animals  have  shown  that  the  com- 
pounds of  copper  with  the  acetic  and  butyric  acids  give  rise  not 
only  to  vomiting  and  purging,  but  remotely  to  delirium,  paralysis, 
and  disturbance  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  that  the  neutral 
acetate,  lactate,  butyrate,  and  malate  of  copper,  taken  by  pi^ons 
and  rabbits  to  the  amount  of  from  7^  to  30  grains,  caused  distur- 
bance of  the  breathing,  muscular  weakness,  tremors,  spasms,  and 
fall  of  temperature  ; and  death  from  paralysis  of  the  heart. 

As  to  experiments  on  the  human  subject,  Eademacher  has 
shown,  in  his  own  person,  that  a dose  of  about  4 grains  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  taken  daily  for  8 months  had  no  other  effect 
than  to  create  a ravenous  appetite,  and  a painless  diarrhoea ; 
while  Toussaint  took  from  3 to  7|  grains  of  the  same  salt,  morn- 
ing and  night,  for  14  days,  with  no  other  symptom  than  a 
metallic  taste,  and  after  using  various  preparations  of  copper  for 
6 months,  remained  quite  well.* 

Chronic  Poisoning  lij  Copper.— 10  the  continued  introduction 
of  copper  into  the  system,  various  bad  results  are  ascribed,  respect- 
ing which,  however,  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion.  A copper 
colic,’  similar  to  the  colic  of  lead,  but  more  frequently  associated 
with  diarrhoea,  occurs  among  workers  in  copper ; but  while  some 

• For  these  and  other  interesting  facts,  with  references,  I am  greatly  in- 
debted  to  Dr.  Lauder  Drunton,  who  forwarded  them  to  me  m 1877,  when  tho 
inquiry  into  the  adulteration  ot’  peas  by  copper  was  tjoinff  on  (Ci.}. 
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attribute  it  to  the  copper  itself,  others  ascribe  it,  at  least  in  pai 
to  the  metals  which,  blended  with  it,  make  up  the  various  alloys. 
brass  and  bronze.  The  leading  symptoms  attributed  to  this  gradu 
and  continuous  introduction  of  copper  into  the  system,  are  chief 
irritation  of  the  mucous  tracts  (conjunctiviil,  bronchial,  and  gastr  ^^B 
intestinal),  with  abdominal  pain  and  tenderness  and  diarrhoea.  ^B 
coloured  line  forms  on  the  gums  described  as  purple-red  (Corrjga:^B 
or  greenish  (Clapton).  A green  tint  has  also  been  imparted  to  tl 
hair,  urine,  and  perspiration.*  Brassfounders  are  occasional^B 
attacked  on  melting  days  with  acute  febrile  symptoms,  rcscc^B 
bling  those  of  an  intermittent,  and  known  as  “ brassIbundei^B 
ague.”  But  these  symptoms  have  been  ascribed  to  the  zinc  of  tl;^B 
alloy. 

As  already  stated,  it  is  a common  practice  to  colour  pickk 
capers,  peas,  and  other  vegetables  with  salts  of  copper,  so  as  -^B 
impart  a fresh  green  tint  to  them.  That  these  products  coutai^B 
a very  appreciable  quantity  of  copper  may  be  shown  by  immerJ^B 
ing  among  them  a needle  moistened  with  acetic  acid,  wlien  ^B 
will  receive  a coating  of  metallic  copper.  The  question  whether  tl'^B 
small  quantities  of  the  acetate  or  other  salt  of  copper  existing 
these  green  vegetables  may  injure  health,  was  raised  in  the  ear^Bi 
part  of  the  year  1877,  at  the  instance  of  I)r.  Conway  Evan^B 
medical  officer  of  health  to  the  Strand  district,  who  alleged  that  tl 
sale  of  the  ^etit  pois  was  a direct  violation  of  the  Sale  of  Food  ai 
Drugs  Act,  § 3.  Nine  specimens  of  these  preserved  peas,  in  whu  Be 
the  quantity  of  copper  ranged  from  little  more  than  half  a grain  i 
more  than  four  grains,  estimated  as  sulphate  of  copper,  in  thepour  Ba. 
avoirdupois,  formed  Dr.  Evans’ j ustification  for  the  proceeding  Be 
taken  under  the  Act.  The  allegation  that  peas  thus  artificial! 
coloured  were,  or  might  be,  injurious  to  health,  having  been  coi  k: 
tested  before  Mr.  Knox,  at  the  Marlborough  Police  Court,  h pi 
decision  was  favourable  to  the  affirmative  view ; the  persons  wl 
sold  the  peas  were  fined,  and  the  practice  condemned. 


A full  discussion  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  decision  of  tl 
court  was  based  would  be  out  of  place  here  ; suffice  it  to  state  thi 
while  on  the  one  side  experiments  on  animals  and  healthy  met 
and  the  experience  of  groups  of  persons  working  with  copper  ( 
its  alloys  were  brought  forward  to  show  that  little  or  no  injur 
may  be  occasioned  by  large  quantities  of  copper  entering  the  systei 
(in  which  respect  copper  resembles  arsenic  as  taken  by  the  Styria 
peasants),  on  the  other,  facts  were  adduced  in  proof  of  the  serior 
and  even  fatal  results  that  have  followed  the  swallowing  sma: 
quantities  of  the  salts  of  copper,  as  contained  in  cupreous  oim 

* Grceiihow,  ‘ Med.  Times  and  Gaz.’  vol.  i.  1883.  * 
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icnts  applied  to  the  lips,  brass  tacks  held  in  the  mouth,  coins 
■eked  or  swallowed,*  and  of  water  kept  in  foul  copper  vessels. 

Johnstone,  after  quoting  Neumann  as  testifying  to  the  dangerous 
Sects  that  may  follow  the  ingestion  of  small  quantities  ot  copper, 
“ 1 have  known  the  same  inconveniences  arise  from  the  u»e 
cupreous  ointment  for  the  cure  of  aphthaj,  and  in  one  case 
lie  life  of  the  ch4d  was  saved  with  difSculty,  though,  from  the 
uantity  of  ointment  applied  to  the  mouth,  the  portion  of  copper 
iken  into  the  stomach  must  have  been  very  small.  Perciva  s 
ase  of  the  young  lady  who  ate  two  breakfast-plates  ful  o 
ickled  samphire,  “very  strongly  impregnated  with  copper,  and 
ied  in  nine  days,  after  much  suffering,  the  membrane  ot  the 
tomach  and  commencement  of  the  small  intestines  being  found 
iflamed  and  gangrenous,  might  have  been  quoted  here,  but  tha 
he  large  quantity  of  pickle  consumed  suggests  doubts  ot  the 
upper  having  of  itself  proved  fatal. 


Tl.  ZINC,  TIN,  SILVEE,  ISON,  BISMUTH,  CHEOME,  AND 
THEIE  PEEPAEATIONS. 

2nfc. — Two  preparations  of  zinc  require  notice  the  sulphate 

nd  chloride.  . . . 

SuT/phate  of  Zinc,  White  Vitriol,  White  Copperas.  This  is  in 
einnion  use  as  an  emetic,  but  is  unimportant  as  a poison.  It 
ODsists  of  colourless,  or  nearly  colourless,  prismatic  crystals,  \cry 
loluble  in  water,  and  of  a styptic  taste ; and  resembles  oxalic  acid 
ind  sulphate  of  magnesia.  From  the  former  it  is  distinguished 
)y  tests,  for  which  see  Oxalic  Acid ; and  from  the  latter  by 
I'ielding  a white  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  sulphide 
if  ammonium,  which  sulphate  of  magnesia  does  not. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  in  solution  is  precipitated  as  white  sulphide  by' 
iilphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  provided  the 
elution  does  not  contain  an  excess  of  acid;  and  also  by  liquor 
immonim  and  the  sesquicarbonate  as  a white  precipitate  soluble  in 
!xcess  of  the  precipitant.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  too,  yields 
1 white  precipitate.  If  the  sulphate  contains  iron,  the  precipitates 
ire  not  a pure  white. 

In  Organic  Liquids. — Sulphate  of  zinc  is  decomposed  by  albu- 
men and  milk,  which  form  with  the  oxide  an  insoluble  compound  ; 
ind  also  by  substances  containing  tannin.  After  the  destruc- 
iiou  of  the  organic  matters  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate 

• And  yet  Dr.  Paris  (Paris  and  Fonblanquo,  vol.  ii.  p.  144)  quotes,  on  good 
wthorily,  no  icss  than  five  instances  in  which  several  copper  coins  were 
wallowed  and  long  retained  without  acting  poisonously. 
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of  potash,  zinc  is  found  in  the  acid  liquid  as  a chloride 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  causes  no  precipitate  till  the  acid  has 
been  neutralized  hy  ammonia.  Sulphide  of  zinc  is  precipitated 
but  generally  coloured  by  iron  from  the  tissues.  The  precipitate 
is  to  be  treated  with  dilute  acetic  acid  to  dissolve  any  iron 
&c.,  collected  and  roasted  in  a porcelain  crucible,  and  converted 
into  oxide.  This  is  to  be  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  with  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  evaporated  to  drive  of 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  redissolved  in  water.  A solutioi 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  is  formed  which  is  to  be  tested  as  above. 

Symptoms. — Sulphate  of  zinc  has  a disagreeable  bitter  taste 
and  causes,  in  large  doses,  dryness  of  the  throat,  thirst,  vomit 
ing,  purging,  and  pain  of  the  abdomen.  Being  a strong  emetic 
it  is,  in  most  cases,  soon  rejected  from  the  stomach ; but  in 
case  reported  by  Dr.  Gibb,  in  which  67  grains  contained  in 
lotion  were  swallowed  by  an  adult  female,  there  was  no  vomiting 
and  some  difficulty  in  relieving  the  stomach  by  emetics.  It  he 
been  administered  as  a medicine  in  doses  of  tw'o  scruples  thn 
times  a day  for  several  weeks,  without  injurious  consequence 
(Dr.  Babingtou). 

The  Post-Mortem  Appearances  are  those  of  simple  iuflamm. 
tion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

Treatment. — A dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  soc 
as  an  antidote,  followed  by  the  free  administration  of  milk,  of  tl 
white  of  egg  in  large  quantity,  and  of  liquids  containing  tanni 
such  as  tea,  and  decoctions  of  oak  or  Peruvian  bark.  The  rest 
the  treatment  is  that  common  to  the  irritant  poisons. 

Chloride  of  Zinc. — A concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  tl 
substance  (about  200  grains  to  the  ounce)  is  the  disinfecta 
known  as  “ Burnett’s  Fluid.”  It  is  a strong  corrosive  poisoi 
and  produces  the  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances  comm 
to  the  class  of  corrosives  ; sometimes  with  the  addition  of  nerve 
symptoms.  It  has  more  than  once  proved  fatal,  and  death  1 
occurred  in  as  little  as  four  hours. 

Tin. — Chlorides  of  Tin. — There  are  two  chlorides  of  tin,  t 
protochloride  and  the  perchloride,  in  the  form  of  yellowish-wh 
acicular  crystals.  A mixture  of  these  two  salts  in  solution 
known  as  dyers’  spirit.  These  are  the  only  preparations  of 
which  require  notice-  _ 

Tests. — The  protochloride  has  thefollowing  properties 1-  ° 
phuretled  hydrogen  and  sulphide  of  ammonium  throw  down  a p 
cipitate  of  a dark  chocolate  colour,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  reage 
2.  The  bichloride  of  mercury  gives  a grey  precipitate  of  hn 
divided  mercury.  3.  Chloride  of  gold  gives  a deep  purple  precipi 
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r Ipurple  of  Cussius).  4.  A fragment  of  zinc  placed  in  a drop 
a he  solution  throws  down  the 
i]  E in  an  arborescent  form,  charac- 
t W though  not  distinguished,  by 
t.  Rectangular  arrangements  of  the 

\ Rihes  (tig.  83).  One  grain  of  the 
, jchloride  in  two  ounces  of  dis- 
( 1 water  gives  characteristic 
1 ts.  The  acid  is  detected  by 
I white  precipitate,  insoluble  in 
I c acid,  caused  by  nitrate  of 

' L percldoride  is  precipitated  yellow  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
. I and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  the  precipitate  being  soluble  m 
ixcess  of  the  reagent.  In  colour,  therefore,  it  resembles  the 
hides  of  arsenic  and  of  cadmium ; but  differs  from  the  former 
leino'  insoluble  in  ammonia,  and  from  the  latter  in  being  _in- 
bleln  hydrochloric  acid.  Corrosive  sublimate  and  chloride 
old  give  no  precipitate  with  the  perchloride.  The  acid  of  the 
is  detected  by  nitrate  of  silver.  . . i. 

he  salts  of  tin  produce  the  common  symptoms  of  irritant 
onin<r,  which  must  be  met  by  the  free  use  of  albumen  or  milk, 
of  diluents.  Emetics,  or  the  stomach-pump  may  be  em- 

red  if  necessary.  , , . 

\iLTzn.— Nitrate  of  Silver  (Lunar  Caustic).— This  substance 
irs  in  the  form  of  tabular  crystals,  or  fused  into  small  cylin- 
3.  It  has  the  following  properties It  is  very  soluble  in 
lilled  water.  Its  solution  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  a strong 
ptic,  metallic  taste.  It  is  a very  powerful  corrosive;  and, 
£n  mixed  with  organic  matter,  is  blackened  by  light.  The 
e is  detected  by  the  following  tests:—!.  Sulphuretted  hy- 
igcn  or  sulphide  of  ammonium  yields  a black  precipitate. 
Liquor  ammonim  throws  down 
1 brown  oxide,  which  is  dissolved 
' the  precipitant  in  excess.  3. 
fdrochloric  acid  yields  a white 
tted  precipitate,  the  chloride  of 
<’er,  which  is  insoluble  in  nitric 
d,  and  when  heated  on  plati- 
m-foil  fuses  into  a horny  mass. 

On  adding  to  the  solution 
uor  ammonim,  until  the  brown 
ide  is  redissolved,  and  then 
lenious  acid,  the  yellow  arsenite  of  silver  is  thrown  down. 


Fig.  84. 


Fig.  83. 
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5.  A strip  of  copper  introduced  into  the  solution  is  speed- 
coated  with  silver.  6.  If  a minute  fragment  of  zinc  is  plac 
in  a drop  of  the  solution,  the  metallic  silver  is  deposited  in 
arborescent  form  (fig.  84).  This  test  is  very  delicate,  a distir 
tree  (generally  in  the  shape  of  the  shaded  figure)  being  obtain 
from  a grain  in  eight  ounces  of  water.  The  acid  is  detect 
by  adding  to  the  filtered  liquid  remaining  after  the  application 
the  tests,  carbonate  of  potash,  when  nitrate  of  potash  is  forme  > 

Poisoning  by  nitrate  of  silver  is  a rare  occurrence.  Scattr 
good  (Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  ISVl,  p.  527)  relates  a case  of  far 
poisoning  from  the  accidental  slipping  of  a piece  of  caustic  f 
an  inch  long  down  the  throat  of  a child  aged  15  months.  T. 
contents  of  the  stomach  were  almost  immediate!}’  rejcctc 
Chloride  of  sodium  was  administered,  but  repeated  vomiting  a - 
convulsions  occurred  during  the  first  two  hours.  Tlien  follow.' 
diarrhoea.  Collapse  came  on,  and  death  occurred  in  violent  cc 
vulsions  six  hours  after  the  poison  had  been  swallowed. 

Bost-mortem  Appearances. — There  were  erosions  of  the  oei 
phagus,  and  of  the  stomach  along  the  greater  curvature,  and  i 
the  duodenum  and  upper  part  of  the  jejunum.  Particles  of  t' 
curdy  chloride  of  silver  adhered  to  the  surface.  The  nitrate  1 
been  entirely  decomposed. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  changing  the  soluble  nitrate  to  t 
insoluble  chloride,  by  the  free  use  of  a solution  of  common  salt 

Chronic  Poisoning. — After  long  continued  medicinal  admit' 
tration  of  silver  salts,  a blue  line  appears  on  the  gums  as  in  le 
poisoning,  followed  by  a greyish-blue  or  leaden  hue  of  the  sis’- 
of  a permanent  character  (Argyria).  This  is  due  to  the  deposit*, 
of  finely  divided  metallic  silver  in  the  cutaneous  tissues.  If 
not,  however,  confined  to  the  skin.  A similar  deposition  ta'. 
place  also  in  the  viscera,  chiefly  along  the  walls  of  the  smal. 
blood-vessels. 

Iron. — The  sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol,  copperas)  and 
chloride  or  muriate  of  iron,  possess  sufficiently  active  proper-: 
to  entitle  them  to  rank  as  poisons.  The  base  may  be  detect 
by  the  following  tests: — 1.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gives  no  p 
cipitate,  but  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  throws  down  a hi 
sulphide.  2.  Infusion  of  galls  also  gives  a black  precipitf 
3.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  throws  down  a blue  precipite 
which  deepens  by  exposure  to  the  air.  4.  Sulphocyanide 
potassium  gives  a deep  blood-red  precipitate.  The  acid  in  cc 
bination  in  the  sulphate  and  chloride  respectively  may  he 
tected  by  the  nitrate  of  baryta  and  nitrate  of  silver  tests. 

The  sulphate  of  iron,  and  the  chloride  in  the  form  of  tinctv 
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have  both  proved  fatal,  and  have  in  one  or  two  other  instances 
produced  severe  effects.  The  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appear- 
ances in  one  case  of  poisoning  by  the  tincture,  recorded  by  Chris- 
tison,  were  those  of  a strong  irritant.  The  treatment  would 
consist  in  the  free  use  of  emetics  and  diluents. 

Bismuth. — Trisnitrate,  Subnitrate,  or  hitrate  ofJBismutTi. — 
This  substance  has  proved  fatal  in  a large  dose  (two  drachms), 
with  the  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances  proper  to  irri- 
tant poisoning.  As  bismuth  frequently  contains  arsenic  as  an 
impurity,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  irritant  symptoms 
are  largely  due  to  this.  It  is  found  in  the  form  of  a white,  in- 
soluble powder,  blackened  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  sul- 
phide of  ammonium ; soluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  again  thrown 
down  when  the  solution  is  largely  diluted  with  water.  The  solu- 
tion resembles  that  of  the  salts  of  lead  in  being  precipitated  white 
by  liquor  ammonise  and  liquor  potass®,  but  differs  from  them  in- 
asmuch as  it  gives  no  precipitate  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It 
gives  a deep-brown  precipitate  with  iodide  of  potassium. 

Cheome. — Two  salts  of  chrome — the  neutral  chromate,  and 
the  bichromate  of  potash — are  manufactured  on  a large  scale  and 
extensively  used  as  dyes.  The  chromate  of  'potash  has  a bright 
yellow  colour,  and  disagreeable  bitter  taste.  It  is  the  common 
source  of  the  other  compounds  of  chrome.  The  bichromate  of 
potash,  known  also  as  red  chromate,  is  much  used  as  a dye.  It 
consists  of  deep  orange-coloured  crystalline  plates,  or  long 


Fig.  85.  Fig-  86. 


flattened  prisms.  It  is  very  soluble,  and  yields,  according  to 
quantity,  a rich  orange  or  a yellovv  solution,  with  an  acid  reac- 
tion. With  the  salts  of  lead  it  gives  a yellow,  and  with  those  of 
silver  a deep-red  precipitate.  Experiments  on  animals  show  that 
it  has  the  properties  of  a strong  irritant  poison ; and  it  has  more 
than  once  proved  fatal  to  man.  In  one  case,  communicated  to 
9r.  Taylor  by  Mr.  Wood  of  St,  Bartholomew’s  Ho.spit.d,  two 
drachms  killed  a woman  in  four  hours,  with  symptoms  of  violent 
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irritation,  and  the  post-mortem  appearances  of  a corrosive  pois 
The  appropriate  treatment  would  be  by  diluents  and  deinulcei 
In  solutions  of  moderate  strength  the  bichromate  assumes  ■ 
forms  shown  in  fig.  85.  In  dilute  solutions  it  takes  on 
arborescent  form  shown  in  fig.  86.  The  crystals  from  strong  sc 
tions  are  coarse  square  plates  and  flattened  prisms.  The  crysl 
line  form  of  the  weaker  solution  is  important,  inasmuch  at 
constitutes  a very  valuable  test  for  strychnia  and  some  ot 
alkaloids. 

Workmen  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  bichromate: 
potash  suffer  much  from  chronic  sores  on  the  band,  and  occasi- 
ally  on  the  feet  and  shoulders.  The  foundation  for  the  sore* 
laid  in  some  lesion  of  the  skin,  on  which  the  poison  acts  a 
caustic,  producing  a tough  slough,  followed  by  an  ulcer  w 
hardened  cup-like  border.  Attacks  of  conjunctivitis  are  also- 
not  uncommon  occurrence,  and  more  serious  results  occasioni 
follow  from  the  introduction  between  the  lids  of  the  strong  u 
tion.  1 am  indebted  for  this  information  to  Dr.  Eadie,  of  Glasg- 
(G.). 

Thallium. — It  will  suffice  to  mention  the  salts  of  this  m( 
as  having  been  proved,  by  experiments  on  animals,  to  hav- 
poisonous  action. 

The  salts  of  the  rarer  metals,  gold,  platinum,  palladium,  <. 
are  also  poisonous,  but  they  have  little  medico- legal  importai  i 
Osmic  acid,  used  largely  as  a staining  agent  in  microscopical 
vestigations,  gives  off  highly  irritating  vapours,  and  one  cast 
death  has  been  ascribed  to  it.  (Raymond,  Prog.  Med.,  June  . 
1874.) 


. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


! NAEOOTIOS. 

OPIUM  AND  ITS  PREPARATIONS. 

t HE  inorganic  poisons  have  been  treated  of  in  five  successive 
I lapters,  the  remainder  of  this  work  will  be  devoted  to  the 
1 rganic  poisons,  beginning  with  the  most  important  of  their 
I imber,  opium.  More  than  half  the  deaths  by  poisons  which 
« :cur  in  England  and  Wales,  one  year  with  another,  are  due  to 

Kiium  and  its  preparations,  of  which  laudanum  holds  the  first 
ace,  then  opium  itself,  then  a preparation  known  as  Godfrey's 
)rdial,  and  much  given  to  infants  and  young  children,  of  whom 
early  half  were  under  one  year  of  age.  Deaths  by  morphia  and 
s salts  are  only  of  occasional  occurrence.  It  is  not  often  that 
Dium  and  its  preparations  are  resorted  to  by  the  murderer ; but 
ley  are  sometimes  given,  laudanum  especially,  to  facilitate  the 
immission  of  other  crimes,  such  as  theft  and  rape ; the  taste  and 
dour  being  generally  concealed  in  brandy  or  coffee,  and  the 
nse  of  taste  deadened  by  intoxicating  liquors.  A salt  of  morphia 
he  acetate)  has  been  administered  in  several  instances  to  com- 
lete  the  work  prepared  by  repeated  doses  of  tartar  emetic.  A 
w cases  have  also  occurred  of  mixed  poisoning  by  laudanum  and 
•ussic  acid. 

The  capsules  of  the  Papaver  somuiferum  (white,  or  garden 
‘ ®PPy)  (fig-  87)  furnish  several  preparations  to  the  British 
I 'harmacopoeia — a decoction  for  external  use,  a syrup  given 
liiefly  to  infants,  and  an  aqueous  extract  (extractum  papaveris), 
1 addition  to  the  inspissated  juice  known  as  opium.  A decoc- 
on  of  the  capsules,  or  poppy  heads,  not  authorized  by  the 
: 'harmacopceia,  is  sometimes  given  to  infants  with  fatal  effect. 
18  the  seeds  from  the  capsules  have  been  found  in  the  stomach, 
»d  as  the  seeds  taken  by  themselves  are  alleged  to  have  proved 
atal  in  some  instances  abroad,  their  size  and  microscopic 
haracter  are  shown  in  fig.  45,  p.  394.  They  weigh  about  230  to 
he  grain.  Some  are  white,  others  grey. 
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Opium,  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  unripe  capsules, 
the  following  familiar  properties : — It  is  of  a redilish-brc 
colour,  of  a strong  and  peculiar  odc' 
and  has  n bitter  and  rather  acrid  ta 
Different  specimens  of  the  drug  vaia 
physical  properties,  and  in  activity,  w 
the  place  and  year  of  growth, 
maturity  of  the  capsules,  the  greatei 
less  care  bestowed  on  the  manufact' 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  adulti 
tion.  The  drug  consists  of  a mnr. 
of  distinct  principles  combined  wit 
peculiar  acid,  and  mixed  with  resin 
e.xtractive  matter.  These  principles 
dissolved  by  water  at  ordinary  temp' 
tures,  by  alcohol,  and  by  mineral 
vegetable  acids. 

The  ])reparations  of  opium  in 
I British  Pharmacopoeia  ■ are : — The  t 
ture,  or  Laiulanum,  which  contains  • 
grain  in  about  fifteen  minims; 
amraoniated  tincture  (five  grains  to 
ounce) ; the  compound  tincture  of  c 
]ihor,  or  Paregoric  (one  grain  in  the* 
ounce)  ; the  extract  and  liquid  extract  of  opium ; the 
pound  powder,  of  which  one-tenth  part  is  opium ; 
confection  (about  one  grain  in  forty) ; the  compound  ipec 
anha,  or  Dover’s  powder  (one  grain  in  ten);  the  aron: 
powder  of  chalk  and  opium  (one  grain  in  forty)  ; and  the  < 
pound  kino  powder  (one  grain  in  twenty) ; the  compound 
pill  (one  part  in  five) ; the  lead  and  opium  pill  (one  pan 
eight)  ; the  ipecacuanha  and  squill  pill  (one  part  in  sixteen  a 
half) ; and  the  opium  lozenges,  which  have  grain  of  the 
tract  in  each.  The  vinum  opii  (twenty-two  grains  of  the  ext 
to  the  ounce)  ; the  enema  opii  (thirty  drops  of  the  tinctur 
■sii  of  starch);  the  emplastrum  opii  (one  in  ten) ; the- 
guentum  gallmc.  opio  (gr.  thirtytwo  to  33);  complete  the? 
list  of  pharmacopceial  preparations  which  contain  opium 
The  Mach  drop,  said  to  contain  two,  three,  or  four  time 
much  opium  as  the  tincture,  and  Battley’s  liquor  opii  seclat 
of  which  twenty  drops  are  said  to  be  equal  to  thirty  of  laue  ai 
are  also  in  common  use.  The  first  is  made  with  verjuice 
aromatics,  the  second  is  believed  to  be  an  aqueous  solu 
Godfrey’s  cordial,  Dalby’s  carminative,  children  s quietness,. 
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iveral  mixtures  improperly  given  to  children  to  procure  sleep, 
intain  laudanum,  in  variable  quantity,  as  their  chief  ingredient, 
combination  with  syrups,  stomachics,  and  magnesia. 

Opium  contains  several  active  principles.  Morphia,  narcotine, 
arceine,  meconine  or  opianyl,  thebain  or  paramorphia,  codeine, 
ipaverine,  and  cryptopia,  have  been  separated;  but  the  most  im- 
artant,  in  a medico-legal  point  of  view,  are  morphia  and  meconic 
cid,  combined  in  opium  as  meconate  of  morphia.  Opium  may 
e recognised  by  the  reactions  of  these  two  substances,  as  well  as 
y its  odour  and  other  physical  properties. 

The  morphia  and  meconic  acid  are  thus  extracted  and  sepa- 
jted; — The  opium  is  infused  in  successive  portions  of  cold  water, 
'his  aqueous  solution,  holding  the  active  principles  of  the  drug 
issolved,  is  boiled  with  magnesia,  which  combines  with  the 
leconic  acid  and  carries  down  with  it  the  active  principles.  This 
lixed  precipitate  is  washed  and  dried,  and  boiled  with  proof 
lirit,  which  dissolves  the  narcotine  and  resin,  leaving  the  morphia 
id  meconate  of  magnesia  behind. 

To  separate  the  morphia,  the  precipitate  is  boiled  in  strong 
Icohol,  which  dissolves  it  mixed  with  resin.  From  this  solution 
lure  morphia  may  be  obtained  by  repeated  crystallization. 

To  separate  the  meconic  acid,  the  impure  meconate  of  mag- 
lesia  is  boiled  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mixture  partially 
Jvaporated.  The  sediment  that  falls  ou  cooling  is  dissolved  in 
?ater,  and  acetate  of  lead  added.  A meconate  of  lead  is  thus 
ormed,  which  is  washed  and  suspended  in  water,  and  a stream  ot 
alphuretted  hydrogen  gas  transmitted  through  it.  Sulphide  of 
Bad  is  thrown  down,  and  meconic  acid  left  in  solution;  and  on 
vaporation,  impure  scaly  crystals  of  the  acid  are  obtained, 

TESTS  FOE  MOEPHIA  AKB  MECONIC  ACID. 

Moephia  (Properties^  : — 1.  It  is  sold  as  a white  powder,  or 
15  crystals,  which  are  generally  more  or  less  discoloured  by 
esin ; but  when  quite  pure  are  colourless.  They  are  six-sided 
risms ; and  crystals,  or  fragments  of  crystals,  of  this  shape 
ay  be  recognised  in  good  specimens  of  the  alkaloid.  When 
brown  down  from  a solution  of  one  of  its  salts  (e  g.,  the  acetate) 
y exposure  to  the  vapours  of  ammonia,  it  assumes  the  forms 
bown  in  fig.  88.  2.  They  have  a bitter  taste,  but  no  odour. 

. 'VVlien  heated  on  platinum  foil,  they  melt  into  a yellow  oily 
iquid,  and  burn  like  a resin,  leaving  a carbonaceous  deposit  of  a 
|i  lemi-crystalliue  appearance,  and  giving  out  ammonia.  4.  When 
I tieated  on  a porcelain  slab,  they  yield  a crystalline  sublimate 
presently  to  be  described.  5.  They  are  very  sparingly  soluble 
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ia  water  and  in  ether,  more  so  in  alcohol,  alcoholic  eth.i 
acetic  ether,  and  ainylic  alcohol  (readily  so  on  heatinn 

Fipf.  88. 


soluble  also  in  the  caustic  alkali 
and  in  the  mineral  and  vegeta 
acids,  combined  with  which  tl 
are  used  in  medicine.  6.  The  so 
tion  has  a slight  alkaline  react! 
7.  In  common  with  other  al 
loids,  morphia  is  precipitated  fr 
its  solutions  by  tannin,  and  ! 
various  reagents  mentioned  ab 

(p.  39V). 

Tests. — These  are  best  applie* 
morphia  in  substance  ; so  that  w 
it  is  present  in  a solution  of  its  s; 
drops  of  the  solution  on  glass  d 
or  porcelain  slabs,  should  be  exposed  to  the  vapours  of  ammo 
so  as  to  liberate  the  alkaloid  itself. 

1.  In  Substance.— U we  have  reason  to  believe  that  a w' 
powder,  or  a colourless  or  straw-coloured  crystal,  belongs  to 
class  of  alkaloids,  we  confirm  the  suspicion  by  heating  it  c 
clean  slab  of  white  porcelain,  with  glass  slide  superimpi 
(fig.  60,  p.  443).  The  substance  darkens,  melts,  smokes,  dep 
a black  stain,  and  yields  a sublimate  presently  to  be  descri: 
The  powder  or  crystal  is  therefore  probably  an  alkaloid.  If,  i 
we  place  a small  quantity  of  the  powder  on  a clean  porcf 
slab  and  dissolve  it  in  a drop  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  un 
goes  no  change  of  colour,  but  turns  to  a light  brown  v 
warmed,  and  dark  brown  when  heated.  If  the  heat  is  contin 
the  liquid  becomes  almost  black,  and  gives  olf  an  abundant 
tating  vapour,  having  an  odour  as  of  singed  cloth.  This  rea< 
confirms  the  effect  of  heat,  and  we  now  prove  the  powder  t 
morphia  by  the  following  tests,  applied  as  before  on  a clean 

of  white  porcelain  : — „ , • 

1 Nitric  Acid. — This  dropped  on  the  alkaloid  gives 
rich  orange  colour,  and  dissolves  it  with  efltervescence,  anc 
production  of  ruddy  fumes  of  nitrous  acid. 

2.  PercMoride  of  This  test  (which  should  be  neu 

strikes  with  the  powder  a rich  indigo-blue,  turning  to  g 

when  added  in  excess.  • t „ 

3 Iodic  Acid. — Dissolve  a small  quantity  of  the  acid  in  a 
of  cold,  freshly-made  starch,  place  it  on  the  white  slab,  an. 
troduce  the  powder  or  crystal.  Iodine  is  set  free,  and  pro. 
the  characteristic  blue  iodide  of  farina.  Or  in  ro 
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odic  acid  solution  into  a test-tube  with  a few  drops  of  bisul- 
fide of  carbon  or  chloroform  and  shake  it.  The  solution  should 
emain  colourless.  Add  a crystal  of  morphia.  Iodine  is  set  fi-ee, 
I ind  on  shaking  and  allowing  it  to  subside,  a rose-coloured  solution 
^f  iodine  sinks  to  the  bottom. 

4.  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Nitric  Acid  (Husemann’s  test). — Heat 
ihe  crystal  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  a porcelain  lid,  and  then 
' )n  cooling  add  a drop  of  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  liquid  becomes 
l|)lood-red. 

5.  Sulpha- Molpbdic  Acid  (Prohde’s  reagent). — A freshly  pre- 
pared solution  of  molybdic  acid  or  molybdate  of  soda  in  strong 
iiiilphuric  acid  (heated  till  it  becomes  colourless)  gives  with 
! morphia  a beautiful  violet,  passing  into  blue  and  then  dirty 

jreen.  The  blue  colour  is  instantly  discharged  by  the  addition 
pf  water.  This  test  is  very  delicate  but  not  of  itself  conclusive. 

6.  — Sulphuric  Acid  and  Bichromate  of  Potash. — Cold,  strong 
I sulphuric  acid  added  to  morphia,  produces,  as  just  stated,  little 
I or  no  effect;  but  on  adding  a solution  of  bichromate  of  potash, 

the  mixture  assumes  a rich  brown  tint,  passing  rapidly  to  green, 
due  to  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  of  chromium. 

Sublimates  of  Morphia. — Morphia  sublimes  at  the  high  tem- 

Fig,  90. 


perature  of  330°,  melts  when  the  heat  is  raised  to  340°,  and  still 
continues  to  yield  sublimates  till  it  is  reduced  to  a black  spot  of 
carbon.  The  sublimate  often  assumes  the  form  of  foliated  curved 
lines  as  in  fig.  89,  or  it  consists  wholly  of  white  circular  spots, 
obviously  crystalline  (fig.  90).  But  when  the  temperature  of  the 
glass  disk  approaches  that  of  the  surface  of  porcelain,  the 
sublimates  consist  of  prismatic  crystals,  distinct  or  grouped  as 
'0  fig.  88.  At  lower  temperatures  they  are  made  up  of 
distinct  striated  globules  or  watered  patterns,  and  sometimes 
they  contain  dark  feathery  crystals.  The  striated  globules 
ore  shown  in  fig.  90.  The  best  results  are  obtained  with  quan- 
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titles  of  the  alkaloid  not  exceeding  the  one-hundredth  of  a gr 
which  will  yield  many  successive  sublimates  characteristi 
their  form  and  reactions.  These,  whatever  shape  they  ass 
are  highly  soluble  in  several  reagents,  and  yield  with  them  crys 
of  very  beautiful  and  characteristic  forms. 

The  figures  annexed  represent  four  of  these  forms.  Fig. , 
shows  a marginal  group  of  needles  from  a sublimate  treated  v 


Fig.  91. 


X 16. 


Fig.  92. 


dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (•^).  Fig.  92  shows  the  reaction  i 
spirits  of  wine;  fig.  93  that  with  liq.  ammonise,  and  fig.  94 


winged  (fly  like)  crystals  often  resulting  from  the  treatmenn 
an  amorphous  sublimate  with  distilled  water.  These  react 
should  be  watched  as  they  occur,  under  the  microscope.  1 
are  almost  always  quick  in  showing  themselves,  and  are  so' 
times  instantaneous. 

Meconic  Acid. — This  consists  of  scaly  crystals,  which  w 
impure,  are  dusky  red ; when  purer,  a pale  yellow ; when  q 
pure,  colourless.  Uuder  the  microscope  they  are  seen  as  mobi 
plates  of  various  sizes,  shapes  and  thickness.  They  are  sohi 
in  water,  and  the  solution  has  a strong  acid  reaction.  AV. 
heated  on  white  porcelain,  they  readily  melt,  and  assume 


Fig.  93. 


X 76. 


Fig.  94. 
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form  of  coarse  white  plates,  and  under  a greater  heat  darken, 
smoke,  and  melt,  yielding  a white  amorphous  sublimate,  and 
leaving  a scanty  black  deposit.  The  acid  is  thrown  down  from 
its  solutions  by  acetate  of  lead  as  a white  meconate,  insoluble  in 
acetic  acid.  This  substance  is  not  poisonous.  The  only  test  of  any 
value  for  meconic  acid,  whether  in  crystals  or  in  solution,  is  also 
one  of  the  tests  for  morphia,  viz  ; — 

PercMoride  of  Iron. — This  strikes  with  meconic  acid  an  in- 
tense cherry-red  colour,  discharged  by  solution  of  protochloride 
of  tin,  but  not  by  the  dilute  mineral  acids,  or  by  the  solutions  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  and  chloride  of  gold. 

The  test  gives  a similar  reaction  with  sulphocyanide  of  potas- 
sium, with  saliva  which  contains  that  salt,  and  with  common 
mustard  in  solution,  but  the  colour  is  discharged  by  corrosive  sub- 
limate. A similar  red  colour  is  also  struck  by  perchloride  of  iron 
in  strong  solutions  of  acetic  acid  and  the  neutral  acetates,  but, 
unlike  meconic  acid,  these  give  no  precipitate  with  acetate  of 
lead,  so  that  fact  does  not  constitute  any  objection  to  the  test  for 
meconic  acid  when  obtained  from  a solution  of  opium  by  the 
process  described  below. 

This  test  for  meconic  acid  strongly  confirms  the  tests  for 
morphia,  as  evidence  of  the  presence  of  opium  in  the  liquid  from 
which  they  were  both  obtained. 

Opium  in  Organic  Mixtures. — The  presence  of  opium  in  an 
organic  mixture  may  he  inferred  from  its  yielding  with  nitric 
acid  the  orange  colour  due  to  the  presence  of  morphia,  and  with 
perchloride  of  iron  the  red  colour  due  to  the  meconic  acid.  These 
indications  may  be  obtained  by  diluting  the  organic  liquid  till  its 
colour  is  such  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  reactions. 

The  process  for  the  separation  of  the  opium  alkaloids  from 
I organic  mixtures  is  that  already  described  (p.  396).  Morphia 
is  the  chief,  and  exists  in  largest  amount,  but  narcotin,  which  is 
next  in  order,  may  also  be  looked  for.  Narcotin,  as  already  in- 
dicated, is  taken  up  by  ether  from  alkaline  solutions.  Morphia 
is  extracted  by  amylic  alcohol.  In  the  case  of  opium,  however, 
it  is  advisable  to  search  for  meconic  acid  as  w'ell  as  morphia.  With 
this  view,  the  acidulated  alcoholic  extract  of  the  organic  matters 
is  to  be  treated  with  a solution  of  acetate  of  lead  so  long  as  any  pre- 
cipitate falls.  The  liquid  is  then  to  be  well  shaken,and  after  stand- 
ing for  a time,  thrown  on  a wet  filter.  An  impure  meconate  of 
lead  remains  on  the  filter,  while  the  fiuid  part  contains  the  morphia 
es  acetate,  with  free  acetate  of  lead.  The  precipitated  impure 
meconate  of  lead,  suspended  in  a little  distilled  water,  is  now 
treated  with  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; sulphide  of  lead 
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is  formed,  and  meconic  acid  remains  in  solution.  This  solutio; 
is  changed  to  a dark  red  colour  by  perchloride  of  iron ; and,  bein; 
concentrated  by  evaporation,  yields  crystals  of  meconic  acid.  Th 
fluid  part  which  contains  the  acetate  of  morphia  is  next  to  b 
treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  any  lead  it  may  contai 
thrown  down  as  sulphide.  The  liquid  must  again  be  filtered,  an  j 
being  reduced  by  evaporation  to  the  consistence  of  a syrup,  ist 
be  over-saturated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  shaken  up  wit 
ether.  This  will  dissolve  narcotin  and  various  other  opiu: 
alkaloids  if  present,  while  the  morphia  will  remain  undlssolvei 
On  shaking  the  liquid  with  alcoholic  ether,  acetic  ether,  or  amyl 
alcohol,  the  morphia  will  be  taken  up  and  obtained  on  evapon 
tion.  If  not  sufiBciently  pure,  it  may  be  purified  in  the  mann 
already  described  fp.  398). 

Narcotin,  which  i^  soluble  in  ether,  when  set  free  by  carbona  j 
of  soda,  crystallizes  in  transparent  rhombic  prisms  or  needle 
It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  unlike  morphia  readily  solul 
in  ether  and  benzine.  Its  salts  are  uncrystallizable,  and  a 
easily  dissolved  in  water  and  alcohol. 

It  does  not  give  the  reactions  characteristic  of  morphia  wi 
perchloride  of  iron  or  iodic  acid.  Concentrated  sulphuric  ae 
forms  with  it  a solution,  at  first  colourless  but  rapidly  turnii 
yellow.  If  this  is  treated  with  a drop  of  nitric  acid,  or  a crys 
of  nitrate  of  potash,  it  becomes  of  a deep  blood  red.  (In  this 
resembles  morphia.) 

Bloxam  gives  the  following  test If  narcotin  is_  dissob 
in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a little  solution  of  bromine  add 
a yellow  precipitate  falls,  unless  the  solution  is  very  dilute, 
boiling  the  liquid,  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  ; and,  by  gradua 
adding  solution  of  bromine  and  boiling,  a fine  rose  colour  is  p 
dued,  even  in  very  dilute  solutions.  Excess  of  bromine  destr 

the  colour.  ^ • i. 

Though  this  method  of  procedure  will  often  turmsn  g 
evidence  both  of  morphia  and  meconic  acid,  it  sometimes  ft 
Indeed  large  quantities  of  the  fluid  preparations  of  opium  n 
be  taken,  and  yet  be  detected  neither  by  odour,  taste,  nor  ( 
mical  tests,  even  when  death  takes  place  most  rapidly  j am 
is  now  well  understood  that,  in  cases  of  poisoning  with  opr 
the  best  methods  of  analysis  will  often  fail  in  procuring  s£ 
factory  evidence,  or  even  any  evidence  at  all,  of  the  existeno 
the  poison  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  Even  the  odour 
been  absent  in  the  liquor  removed  half  an  hour  after  an  oi 
and  a half  of  laudanum  had  been  taken  on  an  empty  stom||* 
and  when  present  it  may  be  so  mixed  up  with  other  odours 
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]i  cannot  be  recognised  with  certainty.  (Brigbt’s  Reports  of 
^edical  Cases,  ii.  203). 


^SYMPTOMS,  POST-MOETEM  APPEAEANCES,  AND  TEEATMENT. 

I 5»mp<0W!«.— There  is  much  difference  in  the  symptoms  present 
ii  different  cases  of  poisoning  by  opium,  and  at  different  stages 
tf  the  action  of  the  drug. 

)T  The  symptoms  due  to  a poisonous  dose  of  opium,  or  its  prepa- 
btions,  are  giddiness,  drowsiness,  and  listlessness,  followed  by 
Lpor,’passing  by  degrees  into  complete  insensibility.  The  patient 
ies  as  if  in  profound  sleep,  breathing  slowly  and  almost  imper- 
Jeptibly,  with  eyes  shut,  pupils  contracted  and  insensible  to  light, 
lulse  either  very  frequent,  or  full  and  slow,  the  skin  warm  and 

fioist,  and  the  face  flushed.  At  first  the  patient  can  be  easily  roused 
ly  loud  noises,  sudden  movements,  or  slight  blows;  but,  in  a more 
dvanced  stage,  he  is  kept  awake  with  great  difficulty,  by  violent 
baking,  loud  speaking,  tickling  the  nostrils,  injecting  water  into 
he  ear,  or  flecking  the  hands  and  feet  with  a towel.  At  length 
le  falls  into  a state  of  complete  coma,  from  which  he  cannot  be 
■oused,  with  stertor,  slow  and  noisy  respiration,  a slow  full  pulse, 

1 pale  and  ghastly  countenance,  cold  and  damp  skin,  and  livid 
hands  and  lips.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  sometimes  present  from 
the  first,  but  in  other  cases  they  are  among  the  early  signs  of 
recovery.  When  the  patient  is  kept  roused  by  being  briskly 
moved  about,  he  is  subject  to  constant  retching,  even  though  no 
emetic  has  been  given.  The  bowels  are  generally  confined.  In 
fatal  cases  death  may  take  place  from  apoplexy,  in  a state  of  col- 
lapse, from  asphyxia,  in  convulsions,  or  in  a palsied  state.  In 

J patients  who  recover’,  a long  deep  sleep,  with  a remarkably  slow 
breathing,  is  followed  by  a stage  of  painful  nervous  excitement, 
with  headache,  and  distressing  nausea.  1 have  counted  six  respi- 
rations with  a pulse  of  80  in  a female  slowly  recovering  from  a 
large  dose  of  laudanum  (G.). 

Occasional  Symptoms.  — Spontaneous  vomiting,  diarrhoea, 
diuresis,  delirium,  convulsions  (most  common  in  children),  some- 
times ’alternating  with  stupor,  locked-jaw,  and  tetanic  spasms, 
paralysis,  anaesthesia,  dilated  pupils,  or  one  pupil  dilated  the  other 
contracted,  and  the  reflex  function  active  and  easily  excited,  though 
the  patient  is  otherwise  quite  insensible.  The  pulse  sometimes 
3 nearly  natural  in  frequency  and  force ; in  other  cases  full  and 
quick,  but  this  chiefly  in  the  first  stage.  In  the  stage  of  insen- 
j sibility,  while  the  patient  can  still  be  roused,  the  pulse  is  gene- 
y rally  full  and  slow,  but  towards  the  fatal  termination  it  becomes 
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small,  frequent,  and  irregular.  Towards  the  end  also  the  pupi 
frequently  become  dilated.  The  respiration  is  much  more  ur 
formly  affected  than  the  pulse.  Itching  and  dryness  of  the  skin  ai 
exanthematous  eruptions,  are  also  among  the  occasional  sympton 

Anomalous  Cases. — An  absence  of  the  usual  narcotic  symptoa 
with  sudden  death.  A long  postponement  of  the  symptoms.  B 
covery  for  a time;  with  fatal  relapse. 

Diagnosis  from  Ajpoplexg. — Tlie  coma  of  opium  poisoning  m; 
be  confounded  with  that  arising  from  cerebral  hajmorrhage,  ai 
the  diagnosis  from  symptoms  alone  is  not  always  easy,  and,  in  soi 
cases  impossible.  If  the  history  of  the  case  is  known,  much  1. 
difficulty  is  experienced.  But  if  a person  i.=  found  lying  insensib 
and  there  are  no  extraneous  sources  of  information,  great  care  1 
to  be  exercised  in  forming  an  opinion.  If  the  person  can 
roused,  the  case  is  not  one  of  cerebral  hmmorrhage.  The  oca 
rence  of  one-sided  convulsions  or  muscular  spasms,  or  of  hemipleg 
will  indicate  cerebral  hmmorrhage.  The  pupils  are  usually  b 
not  always  contracted  in  opium  poisoning,  and  unequal 
cerebral  hsemorrhage.  In  some  r.are  cases  of  opium  poisonin 
the  pupils  may  be  unequal,  and  in  one  form  of  cerebral  haerao: 
hage  the  pupils  are  contracted.  This  occurs  when  the  effnsi 
is  into  the  pons  Varolii.  In  this  condition  there  may  be  comph 
insensibility,  contracted  pupils,  and  total  muscular  flaeddi 
and  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  a condition  of  paraly 
exists.  In  such  cases,  diagnosis  from  symptoms  alone  is  impossit 
and  other  circumstantial  evidence,  the  odour  of  the  breath,  I 
use  of  the  stomach-pump,  the  testing  of  the  urine  for  alburat 
or  the  evidence  of  post-mortem  examination,  is  required  befor; 
trustworthy  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — These  are  neither  constant  i 
well-marked.  The  most  common  is  turgescence  of  the  vessels 
the  brain,  with  or  without  serous  effusion  under  the  arachne 
into  the  ventricles,  at  the  base,  and  around  the  spinal  cord;  v( 
rarely  accompanied  by  extravasation  of  blood.  The  stomach  a 
intestines  are  generally  healthy.  Lividity  of  the  skin,  congesti. 
of  the  lungs,  a fluid  state  of  the  blood,  and  early  putrefaction ; 
among  the  less  constant  appearances.  The  bladder  is  generally  fi 
and  morphia  may  be  detected  in  the  urine. 

First  Appearance  of  Sgmptoms. — The  poison,  when  taken 
large  quantity,  and  in  a fluid  state,  may  begin  to  act  witliii 
few  minutes,  and  coma  may  bo  fully  formed  in  half  an  hour.  E\ 
when  taken  in  the  solid  form,  complete  stupor  has  been  pres( 
in  as  little  ns  fifteen  minutes.  Sometimes,  however,  the  action 
even  a largo  dose  of  the  poison  is  postponed  for  half  an  hour. 
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,our  or  an  hour  and  a half;  and  cases  are  on  record  in  which 
ar^e  quantities  of  the  poison  have  not  produced  any  serious  effect 
ilUhe  lapse  of  3,  5,  9,  10,  and  even  18  hours.  A curious  case  of 
his  kind  was  published  in  the  ‘ Lancet,’  July  lo,  1857,  by  Ur. 
libbs.  Twelve  drachms  of  laudanum  were  spontaneously  rejected 
rom  the  stomach  at  the  end  of  nine  hours,  without  having  given 
■ise  to  any  marked  symptoms.  The  patient  was  a little  exhausted, 
ind  the  pupils  were  contracted. 

The  action  of  the  poison  is  more  prompt^  when  taken  on  an 
impty  stomach  than  on  a full  stomach  ; when  in  a liquid  state  than 
,vhen  swallowed  in  the  solid  form ; when  the  patient  remains  still 
;ban  when  he  takes  exercise ; and  it  is  probable  that  the  action  is 
istponed  and  diminished  by  spirituous  liquors. 

Fa(al  Feriod. — Shortest,  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Cases  of 
Jeath  in  about  tioo  hours  are  not  uncommon ; few  cases  are  pro- 
longed beyond  twenty-four,  and  the  average  may  be  stated  at 
Tom  seven  to  tivelve  hours.  When  a patient  survives  twelve 
lours  there  is  good  hope  of  recovery. 

Fatal  Bose. — Smallest,  about  four  grains.  A quantity  of  the 
ixtract  equivalent  to  four  grains  of  opium  has  destroyed  life. 
Inormous  quantities  have  been  taken  with  impunity.  In  one 
stance  recovery  took  place  after  no  less  than  eight  ounces. 

In  very  young  children  very  small  doses  may  produce  marked 
effects,  and  have  proved  fatal.  An  eighth  of  a grain  of  opium, 

I or  its  equivalent,  has  killed  an  infant  two  days  old,  a sixth  of  a 
Igrain  one  of  four,  and  another  of  five  days,  a fifth  of  a grain, 
rone  of  three  days  old,  a third  of  a grain  one  of  nine  months,  and 
another  a few  weeks  old,  a fourth  of  a grain  a child  of  fourteen 
months,  less  than  half  a grain  a child  of  four  years  and  a half. 
Two  drops  of  laudanum  killed  an  infant.  Severe  symptoms  have 
Ibeen  produced  by  a single  grain  of  Dover’s  powder,  containing  a 
tenth  of  a grain  of  opium.  A child  of  four  months,  and  several 
infants,  have  suffered  severely  from  quantities  of  laudanum 
equivalent  to  the  sixth  of  a grain  of  opium. 

Death  has  happened,  in  the  instances  referred  to,  in  intervals 
of  time  varying  from  7 to  18  hours.  As  in  the  adult,  so  in  infants 
and  young  children,  recovery  has  taken  place  after  considerable 
doses  of  opium.  In  a case  under  my  own  observation,  a child  of 
six  months  recovered  from  ten  grains  of  Dover’s  powder  (G). 
j‘  There  are  some  persons  on  whom  small  doses  of  opium  and 
jj  its  preparations  produce  unusually  severe  effects.  On  the  other 
d hand,  the  habit  of  taking  opium  lessens  its  effects, 
d The  Opium  Jlalit. — Opium,  like  tobacco,  may  be  taken  in 
d constantly  increasing  doses  with  impunity.  Thirty,  and  even 
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one  hundred  grains,  of  solid  opium  are  often  taken  in  the  d 
by  opium-eaters ; and  De  Quincey,  the  English  opium-eat 
brought  himself  to  take  nine  ounces  of  laudanum,  equivalent 
333  grains  of  solid  opium,  in  the  day.  Mr.  Image,  of  Bury 
Edmunds,  has  given  the  particulars  of  two  cases  that  came  um 
his  observation,  in  which  the  enormous  quantity  of  sixteen  oun 
of  laudanum  per  diem  was  consumed.  Yet  both  these  persr 
lived  to  an  advanced  age.  There  is  scarcely  a druggist  in  Lon' 
who  has  not  seen  laudanum  swallowed  by  the  wineglassful ; t 
I am  informed  that  the  Lascar  beggars  purchase  half  an  oni 
of  opium  a day,  from  which  they  procure  a watery  extract 
smoke  with  tobacco  (G). 

Opium,  thus  taken  habitually  in  lar_ge  quantities,  and  for  Ic 
periods,  causes  emaciation  and  loss  of  vigour,  loss  of  appetite,  8 
constipation,  loss  of  mental  vigour,  severe  neuralgic  pains,  pren 
ture  old  age,  and  early  death.  Hobhouse  describes  the  opiu 
eaters  of  Constantinople  as  “pale,  emaciated,  and  rickety,  su 
into  a profound  stupor,  or  agitated  by  the  grimaces  of  deliriur. 
Mr.  Madden  and  Dr.  Oppenheim  confirm  this  account.  I 
former  adds,  that  a regular  opium-eater  seldom  lives  beyc> 
thirty  years,  if  he  commences  the  practice  early  ; and  the  lat. 
tells  us  that  such  persons  seldom  attain  the  age  of  forty. 

In  the  face  of  these  statements,  and  of  the  extreme  impro 
bility  that  a habit  so  unnatural  should  not  affect  the  duration; 
life,  it  has  been  denied  that  the  practice  of  opium-eating  tendi 
shorten  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  persons  who  indulge 
it  (but  in  a less  degree  than  in  the  cases  referred  to  by  Hobho' 
Madden,  and  Oppenheim)  live  to  a good  age ; but  it  is  proba 
with  opium  as  with  spirits  and  tobacco-^ — those  who  indulge 
them  and  live  long  would  attain  a much  greater  age  if  th 
habits  of  life  were  other  than  they  are,*  and  that  we  hear  of  f 
few  long-livers,  not  of  the  many  who  die  young. 

Opium  applied  to  the  skin,  and  especially  to  an  abraded  surfr 
used  as  an  injection,  or  introduced  into  tbe  nostril  or  ear,  n 
produce  dangerous  or  fatal  results.  M.  Tournon,  of  Bordea- 
relates  a case  in  which  death  was  attributed  to  four  grains 
opium  introduced  into  the  ear. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  must  begin  with  the  use  of 
stomach-pump,  and  warm  water  should  be  freely  injected  i 
withdrawn  till  it  is  discharged  without  odour  and  colour.  If 
stomach-pump  cannot  be  immediately  applied,  an  emetic  of  ■■ 
phate  of  zinc  should  be  given ; or,  if  this  is  not  at  hand,  a ta 


* For  cases,  see  Christison  on  the  ease  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  p.  661. 
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. Doonful  of  mustard,  mixed  with  water.  At  the  same  time  vomit- 
■L  should  be  encouraged  by  the  free  use  of  warm  water,  and  by 
icklingthe  throat  with  a feather.  If  the  patient  is  comatose, 
old  water  should  be  freely  dashed  over  the  face,  head,  and  neck, 
ill  he  is  somewhat  roused  from  the  stupor,  and  he  must  then  be 
;ept  awake  by  causing  him  to  walk  rapidly  between  two  assis- 
ants,  shaking  him  and  shouting  to  him.  In  small  apartments 
lemay  be  kept  roused  by  flecking  the  hands  and  feet  with  a 
owel.  When  he  begins  to  recover,  strong  coffee*  should  be  freely 
riven.  If  emetics  by  the  mouth  do  not  act,  they  may  be  injected 
nto  the  bowels,  and,  in  hopeless  cases,  a solution  of  tartar  emetic 
night  be  introduced  into  a vein.  A current  of  magneto-elec- 
ricity  passed  from  the  spine  through  the  chest,  and  artificial  re- 
ipiration,  have  been  used  in  extreme  cases.  When  the  symptoms 
iresent  are  those  of  collapse,  ammonia  may  be  freely  given  in- 
;ernally,  and  applied  to  the  nostrils;  when  those  of  asphyxia, 
tvarmth  and  friction  to  the  surface  are  indicated  ; when  those  of 
fjerebral  congestion,  the  moderate  abstraction  of  blood  by  leeches, 
lathe  excited  state  which  follows  recovery,  as  well  as  in  the  early 
stage,  cold  affusion  has  been  practised  with  excellent  effect. 

Some  of  the  reagents  which  precipitate  morphia  from  its  solu- 
;ions  have  been  proposed  as  antidotes.  Orfila  recommended 
;annic  acid,  and  solutions  of  iodine  and  bromine  have  been  sug- 
;ested.  The  proposal  to  administer  iodine  in  dilute  solution  has 
leen  revived  by  Dr.  Fuller.  (‘  Lancet,’  March  21, 1868.) 

As  narcotism  (the  common  effect  of  opium)  and  delirium  (the 
leading  symptoms  of  belladonna  poisoning)  are  strongly  contrasted 
Iconditions,  it  was  inferred  that  the  one  poison  would  prove 
an  antidote  for  the  other.  Accordingly,  two  American  physicians, 
Drs.  Horton  and  Norris,  have  published  cases  of  recovery  from 
poisoning  by  opium  which  seemed  to  be  due  to  the  use  of 
belladonna,  and  of  poisoning  by  belladonna  thought  to  be  equally 
due  to  the  employment  of  opium.  Dr.  John  Harley  concluded 
from  his  experiments  that  morphia  and  atropia,  so  far  from  ex- 
ercising an  antagonistic  influence  on  each  other,  increase  each 
other’s°effects.  On  the  other  hand,  numerous  cases  have  been 
lately  reported  which  seem  to  show  that  the  subcutaneous  injection 
of  atropia  has  proved  beneficial,  and  that  within  certain  limits  the 
4 two  substances  exert  a physiological  antagonism.  Dr.  J.  Johnstonf 


L * The  Edin.  committee  on  the  antagonism  of  medicines,  observed  the  bene- 
€ ficial  results  of  the  administration  of  caffein  to  animals  poisoned  by  morphia. 

5 t (•  Med.  Times  and  Ga?;.,’  Sept.  7, 1872,  and  Feb.  16, 1873.)  On  this  subjeol 
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has  recorded  the  particulars  of  Ifi  cases  of  profound  opium  ai 
treated  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  atropi'a.  Of  these,  ten 
covered.  He  recommends  the  injectionof  half  a grain  ofatro  j 
to  be  repeated  in  two  hours  if  the  pupils  do  not  dilate  and 
respiration  improve.  If  the  coma  is  not  so  profound,  a sraa  1 
dose,  a quarter  of  a grain,  may  be  commenced  with.  As  the  re  f 
of  this  treatment  the  pupils  dilate,  the  face  flushes,  the  respj 
tion  loses  its  stertor,  the  pulse  improves,  and  after  a tran  i 
sleep  the  patient  recovers.  Having  seen  300  cases  of  poisonl 
by  opium,  be  is  of  opinion  that  the  cases  of  recovery  under  - 
atropia  treatment  would  otherwise  have  proved  fatal. 

MOEPHIA  AND  ITS  SAITS. 

Of  this  alkaloid,  found  in  opium  in  proportions  varying  f 
2 to  28  per  cent.,  the  best  kinds  averaging  about  ten,  there  are 
salts — the  acetate  and  hydrochlorate — -which  supply  preparati' 
to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  namely,  the  liquor  morphias  acet 
and  the  liquor  morphise  hydrochloratis,  which  contain  one  gc 
in  2 drachms.  Also  the  suppository,  which  contains  half  a gr 
of  the  hydrochlorate ; and  the  morphia  lozenge,  as  well  as 
compound  lozenge  of  morphia  and  ipecacuanha,  containing  in  e 
lozenge  the  36th  of  a grain.  The  hydrochlorate  is  the  prepi 
tion  in  most  common  use,  and  its  ordinary  dose  for  an  adult  if 
eighth  of  a grain.  The  acetate  is  sold  as  a snow-white  powder 
imperfectly  formed  crystals ; and  the  hydrochlorate  either 
white  powder,  or  in  the  form  of  silky  acicular  crystals.  A s 
tion  of  the  acetate  for  hypodermic  injection  is  officinal.  TI  I 
salts  have  the  chemical  reactions  of  morphia  itself. 

Symptoms. — Those  of  opium  and  its  preparations ; but  t 
set  in  somewhat  earlier,  and  contraction  of  the  pupils,  with  gr  ii 
dimness  of  vision  or  actual  blindness,  is  very  constant.  Intr 
itching  of  the  skin  is  also  very  common,  and  dysuria,  teti 
spasms,  and  strong  convulsions  are  occasional  symptoms. 

Anomalous  Cases. — In  one  case  reported  by  Dr.  Shearma  |it/ 


Carter  (‘Phil.  Med.  Times,’  1871,  p.  277) ; a case  of  antagonism  reporto 
Dr.  Finny  (‘  Dublin  Journ.  Med.  So.,’  1872,  p.  38);  one  by  Fothergill  (‘ 
Med.  Journ.’  Feb.  23,  1878)  ; and  reports  of  similar  treatment  in  ‘ loi 
Med.  Ree.,’  1873,  p.  218,  and  827.  The  researches  of  Little  (‘  Phil.  Med. 
Surg.  Rep.’  xxiv.  p.  334:) ; Reese  (‘ Amer.  Journ.  Med.  So.’  Ixi.  p.  133) ; 
Fraser  (‘  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Ediu.,’  1872,  xxvi.) ; and  ‘The  Antagonism  of 
cines,’  (edited  by  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett),  1876,  on  the  physiological  antagoi. 
of  poisons  are  deserving  of  study.i 

* ‘ Med.  Times  and  Gazette,’  March  7,  1867. 

^ See  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Harley’s  Lectures  in  the  ‘ Pharmaceutical  Jour 
April,  1868,  p.  471. 
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j grain  and  a half  of  the  acetate  of  morphia  in  divided  doses, 
caused  twitching  of  the  limbs  and  face,  difficulty  in  swallowing, 

11  Ipasins  of  the  arms,  legs,  and  abdomen,  partial  opisthotonos,  and 
great  aetivity  of  the  reflex  function.  Morphia  was  found  in  the 
i urine.  The  patient  recovered.  A similar  case  of  poisoning  by 
I twenty-two  grains  of  the  hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  in  which 
,1  locked-jaw,  tension  of  the  abdomen,  and  occasional  convulsions, 
*were  present,  is  cited  by  Christison  from  Orfila.  In  one  case,  also, 
delirium  followed  its  application  to  a blistered  surface. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  Auguste  Ballet,  the  presumed 
rictim  of  Castaing,  had,  in  addition  to  vomiting  and  purging, 
convulsions,  locked-jaw,  rigid  spasms  of  the  neck  and  abdomen, 
inability  to  swallow,  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  legs,  contracted 
pupils,  and  stertorous  breathing ; and  that  Castaing,  who  pre- 
scribed for  Ballet,  and  gave  him  food  and  medicine,  was  proved  to 
Lave  recently  purchased  twelve  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  and 
twenty-six  grains  of  acetate  of  morphia.* 

Chronic  morphinism. — Morphia,  like  opium,  is  habitually  taken 
by  many  individuals,  either  by  the  mouth  or  by  subcutaneous 
injection,  a habit  which  is  often  first  established  by  the  use  of 
the  syringe  to  relieve  some  painful  ailment. 

The  chronic  morphinist  becomes, like  the  opium-eater,  a miser- 
5|  able  wreck,  physically  and  mentally.  If  the  accustomed  drug 
^ is  withheld,  he  not  unfrequently  exhibits  danprous  maniacal 
symptoms.  Levinstein  f describes  certain  febrile  affections  of 
the  intermittent  or  typhoid  type,  to  which  the  morphinist  is 
liable.  The  amount  taken  daily  varies  much,  but  Obersteiner  J 
places  the  limit  at  about  3'5  grammes.  Beyond  this  there  is 
danger  of  acute  morphia  poisoning. 

Fatal  Dose. — In  the  case  of  this,  as  of  most  active  poisons, 
large  doses  have  been  taken  with  impunity,  and  small  ones,  in 
certain  states  of  system,  have  given  rise  to  dangerous  symptoms. 
Half  a grain  of  the  acetate  of  morphia  administered  as 

* John  Parsons  Cook,  the  victim  of  William  Palmer,  took  pills  containing 
acetate  of  morphia,  of  which  it  is  probable  that  three  grains  were  given 
within  three  days,  and  two  grains  in  little  more  than  twenty-four  hours. 
As  the  lady  attended  by  Dr.  Shearman  was  severely  attaeked  with  symptoms 
of  tetanus  from  taking  three  doses  of  half  a grain  of  acetate  of  morphia  with- 
in seven  hours  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  same  drug  in  the  same  dose,  and 
in  the  aggregate  of  three  grains  in  the  space  of  seventy-two  hours,  may 
have  proved  fatal  to  a patient  previously  reduced  by  tartar  emetic.  The 
tetanic  symptoms  and  death  of  Cook  may  therefore  have  been  occasioned  by 
Mctate  of  morphia  and  not  by  strychnia,  which  Palmer  bought,  but,  as  he 
•lleged,  did  not  use  (G.), 

t ‘ Rrain,’  No.  viii.  Jan.  1880. 

X Eerl.  Klin.  Wochensch.  No.  6,  1880. 
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medicine  to  a female  in  ill-health,  was  supposed  to  have  pn 
fatal  (‘Lancet,’  Nov.  1838),  and  it  is  probable  that  less  tbs, 
grain  in  one  dose  would  kill  an  adult.  One  grain  injected  w 
the  skin  in  three  doses  of  one-third  of  a grain  each,  within  a 
twelve  hours,  appears  to  have  proved  fatal  to  a man  under 
care  of  Mr.  de  Morgan. 

Treatment. — That  of  poisoning  by  opium  and  its  preparat : 
The  stomach-pump  should  be  employed  without  delay.  . 
not  at  hand,  finely  divided  animal  charcoal  suspended  in  u 
might  be  administered  with  advantage,  or  solutions  contau) 
tannic  acid,  as  strong  green  tea,  or  tincture  of  iodine  lar.i 
diluted  with  water. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  morphinism  is  not  very  hopi 
As  a rule  it  is  better  to  stop  the  drug  at  once  and  keepi 
patient  under  strict  supervision ; but  occasionally  dange^ 
depression  ensues  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  gradual  dimi 
tion,  or  even  readministration  of  the  accustomed  doses. 

Experiments  on  Animals. — The  effects  of  opium  on  ; 
and  the  lower  animals  are  not  alike.  Weir  Mitchell  has  sT 
that  pigeons  are  almost  insusceptible  of  its  influence.  In  f' 
and  in  some  mammals,  convulsions  are  present ; and  occasioi 
in  man  they  are  among  the  prominent  symptoms.  Much  s-3 
to  depend  on  the  equilibrium  of  function  between  the  cert 
and  spinal  centres.  Opium  contains  principles  which  act 
both ; and  some  of  the  anomalies  in  the  train  of  symptoms 
explicable  on  the  supposition  that  in  one  person  the  s- 
effect  is  most  marked,  in  another,  that  on  the  supreme  i 
centres. 

The  principles  contained  in  opium  were  arranged  by  Ber: 
according  to  their  narcotic  or  convulsive  action,  as  follow'i 
narcotic,  narcein,  moi'phia,  codeia  ; convulsive,  thebaia,  papav  i 
narcotin,  codeia,  morphia.  Their  relative  power  is  indicatci! 
the  order  in  which  they  are  named.  Codeia  and  morphii  i 
classed  both  with  the  narcotics  and  convulsiveg.* 
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* Baxt  places  them  in  the  following  series,  begining  with  the  most 
vulsive,  imd  ending  with  the  most  narcotic — viz.,  thebaia,  narcotin,  c 
narcein,  morphia,  papaverin. 

A derivative  of  morphia,  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  act 
morphia  at  high  temperatures,  and  termed  by  its  discoverers  (Mattheso- 
AVright)  apomorjoliia,  has  a powerlul  emetic  effect.  Iifiected  subcutanc 
in  doses  of  -01)4-01  grammes  it  causes  repeated  vomiting  in  a few  inii 
Internally  a somewhat  larger  dose  is  required.  This  drug  may  provt’ 
valuable  as  an  emetic  in  cases  of  poisoning. 
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D ELIEIANTS. 

1.  BELLADONNA.  4.  SOLANUM  NIGR0M. 

* 2.  HYOSCYAMUS.  5.  SOLANUM  DULCAMARA. 

3.  STRAMONIUM.  6.  SOLANUM  TUBEROSUM. 

7.  CAMPHOB.  8.  COOCTILUS  IlTDICnS.  9.  LoLItm  TEHtrLEHIUlI. 

10.  POISOHOUS  Fuhgi. 

The  poisons  belonging  to  this  group  are  characterized  by  the 
common  property  of  causing  deliriuiUj  with  illusions  of  the  senses ; 
coupled  with  extreme  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  Other  poisons 
which  alfect  the  nerve  centres  either  do  not  give  rise  to  de- 
lirium, or  they  produce  it  only  exceptionally  ; and  if  they  dilate 
the  pupil,  it  is  less  constantly,  and  in  a less  degree.  Irritation 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  dysuria,  or  suppression  of  urine, 
are  present  in  a certain  number  of  cases.  The  first  three  poisons 
are  the  most  important  of  their  class ; the  others  have  less  in- 
terest, and  are  more  briefly  noticed  j the  reader  being  referred 
' ' for  more  ample  details  respecting  them  to  treatises  on  toxicology. 


I.  BELLADONNA  {Atropa  Belladonna,  Deadly  Nightshade). 


This  plant  is  of  the  Linnaean  class  and  order,  Pentandria 
Mmogynia,  and  natural  order,  Atrofacece.  It  is  indigenous, 
and  grows  in  waste  shady  spots  in  some  parts  of  England,  flower- 
ing in  June  and  July,  and  yielding  ripe  berries  in  September, 
Fig.  95  shows  a cutting  of  the  plant  in  flower,  and  a berry, 
whole  and  in  section.  The  plant  has  a lurid  hue,  and  when 
bruised  gives  out  a faint  foetid  odour.  Cases  of  poisoning  by  the 
root,  leaves,  and  berries,  and  by  the  medicinal  extract,  are  on 
record,  several  of  which  proved  fatal.  A decoction  of  the  root, 
given  as  a clyster,  has  also  caused  death  ; and  serious  symptoms 
have  followed  the  external  application  of  the  extract  to  a blistered 
Surface.  The  leaves  and  root  are  admitted  into  the  British 
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Pharmacopoeia.  A tincture  (one  ounce  to  a pint,  dose  5 tc 
minims)  and  an  extract  (one  ounce  to  a pint)  are  obtained  f ; 

the  leaves;  and  a linin 
(one  ounce  to  a pint)  f 
the  root.  The  extracv 
used  for  making  the  c 
ment  and  plaster  (80  gr: 
to  the  ounce,  and  50 
cent,  respectively). 

The  plant  owes  its 
sonotss  properties  maini 
the  alkaloid  atropia,  w 
has  been  admitted  into 
British  Pharmacopoeia,  ■ 
one  of  its  salts,  the  sulpl 
The  alkaloid  supplies^ 
liquor  atropiaj  (4  grain; 
the  ounce),  and  an  ointri 
(8  grains  to  the  ounce)  : 
the  salt,  the  liquor  atrc 
sulphatis  (4  grains  to 
ounce). 

The  parts  of  the  plant: 
have  been  taken  as  po; 
are  readily  recognized. 
root  is  thick  and  flc 
branched  and  creeping; 
section,  white  when  fret 
greyish  when  dried,  and  it  has  a slightly  bitter  taste.  Tlie  let 
often  in  pairs  of  unequal  size,  ovate  and  undivided,  smooth . 
soft,  are  attached  to  the  stem  by  short  foot-stalks.  The  her 
of  the  size  of  a small  cherry,  with  a deep  central  furrow,  shi; 
violet  black  colour,  and  sweetish  taste,  are  enclosed  in  the  enla 
calices,  and  have  two  cells,  containing  several  seeds.  They 
tain  a liquid  which  stains  white  paper  a rich  durable  purple. 

The  seeds  of  the  small  size,  shown  in  1,  fig.  45,  p.  394, 
circular,  oval,  or  kidney-shaped  outline,  and  rounded  surface’ 
nut-brown  in  colour,  and  weigh  about  ninety  to  the  grain, 
reflected  light  under  a low  power  of  the  microscope,  they  havi 
appearance  shown  in  the  figure,  and  are  studded  closely  with « 
small  round  projections. 

As  the  berries  and  seeds  are  very  indigestible,  portions  of  f 
will  be  found  in  cases  of  poisoning,  in  the  mutters  rejectee 
the  stomach,  or  passed  from  the  bowels. 
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Atkopia  {Atropine). — The  active  principle  of  belladonna  may 
be  separated  from  organic  mixtures  by  the  Stas-Otto  process  de- 
scribed p.  395.  When  pure  it  consists  of  white  silky  crystals, 
which,  when  viewed  under  the  microscope,  are  four-sided  prisms. 
It  belongs  to  the  group  of  alkaloids  not  changed  in  colour  when 
treated  with  cold  sulphuric  acid,  nor  when  warmed.  When 
heated  it  assumes  a deep  brown  tint,  and  gives  off  an  odour 
variously  described  as  that  of  orange-blossom  (Gulielmo),  prunus 
padus  (Dragendorff)  or  spiraa  ulmaria  (Pfeiffer,  Otto).  This 
odour,  which  is  considered  characteristic  of  the  substance,  is 
brought  out  more  distinctly  if  to  the  sulphuric  acid  is  added  a 
little  bichromate  of  potash  or  molybdate  of  ammonia,  and 
sprinkled  with  a drop  or  two  of  water  after  heating. 

It  is  not  changed  in  colour  by  nitric  acid.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform  and  benzole  ; also  in  dilute  acids 
with  which  it  forms  crystalline  salts.  Its  solution  gives  precipi- 
tates with  the  general  reagents  for  alkaloids  (p.  397). 

It  has  no  very  characteristic  chemical  reactions  by  which  it 
can  be  identified.  The  best  test  for  atropia  is  the  physiological 
test — viz.,  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  which  it  causes  when  dropped 
into  the  eye,  in  man  or  the  lower  animals,  of  which  the  cat  is 
the  best.  According  to  Bonders,  one  drop  of  a solution  in  the 
proportion  of  1 to  130,000  produces  the  reaction. 

Symptoms. — Dryness  of  the  lips,  mouth,  and  throat,  with 
difficulty  of  swallowing,  or  even  total  inability  to  swallow ; im- 
paired utterance,  or  loss  of  voice ; great  thirst ; the  eyes  promi- 
nent and  sparkling ; vision  indistinct  or  lost,  the  pupils  widely 
dilated,  the  face  and  upper  part  of  the  body  flushed,  the  skin  dry, 
and  often  covered  with  a scarlet  rash,  the  pulse  greatly  accele- 
rated and  the  breathing  rapid.  Nausea  is  sometimes  present, 
with  attempts  at  vomiting ; and  strangury  with  suppression  or 
involuntary  discharge  of  urine,  which  may  contain  blood ; and  ex- 
citement of  the  genitals.  There  is  great  agitation,  and  delirium 
is  generally  a very  marked  symptom.  It  is  sometimes  pleasing, 
accompanied  by  uncontrollable  laughter  or  by  incessant  talking, 
sometimes  only  by  voiceless  motion  of  the  lips,  uniformly  with 
spectral  illusions.  In  some  instances  the  state  of  the  patient 
closely  resembles  somnambulism,  in  others  intoxication,  in  others 
hydrophobia.  The  gait  becomes  staggering,  and  occasionally  con- 
vulsions occur,  usually  clonic,  rarely  tonic.  The  individual  falls 
into  a state  of  coma  which  may  alternate  with  delirium,  or  the 
coma  may  continue  till  death. 

Invasion  and  Course. — The  symptoms  may  set  in  within  half 
sn  hour ; but  they  rarely  show  themselves  till  two  or  three  hours 
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after  swallowing  the  poison.  The  fatal  cases  bear  a small  pr 
portion  to  cases  of  recovery.  Death,  when  it  occurs,  takes  pla 
within  twenty-four  hours.  In  one  case  it  happened  in  fifteen, 
another  in  twelve  hours.  In  favourable  cases  the  effects  ofti 
last  for  several  days ; and  some  of  the  leading  symptoms,  such 
impaired  vision,  and  greatly  dilated  pupil,  survive  the  patien' 
recovery. 

Fatal  Dose. — This  seems  to  be  very  variable.  Children  s 
relatively  less  susceptible  to  the  toxic  action  of  belladont 
Serious  symptoms  have  been  produced  even  by  one  berry,  and ' 
case  is  reported  of  the  death  of  a child  nine  months  old  from  thi' 
of  the  berries.  On  the  other  hand  recovery  has  taken  place afl. 
eating  as  many  as  fifty  berries.  A teaspoonful  of  belladon 
liniment  proved  fatal  to  a woman  aged  6(>  in  16  hours  (Bedd 
‘ Lancet,’  July  16,  1870).  Less  than  one  grain  of  atropia  1 
produced  serious  symptoms,  and  two  grains  have  proved  fa 
(Taylor).  Severe  toxic  symptoms  have  also  resulted  from  t 
external  application  of  belladonna  and  atropia. 

Fost-mortem  Appearances. — These  are  neither  strongly  marl  , 
nor  characteristic.  The  cerebral  vessels  are  congested,  and  thi 
are  red  patches  in  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  and  at  the  card^ 
end  of  the  stomach.  The  mucous  membrane  has  been  found  c i 
dark  purple  colour  throughout,  or  in  patches,  and  portionsn| 
the  berries  and  some  of  the  seeds  have  been  detected  in 
intestinal  canal  or  in  the  stools. 

The  diagnosis  is  not  free  from  difficulty  ; for  similar  symptcj 
are  present  in  poisoning  by  hyoscyamus  and  stramonium.  It  is  o s 
when  we  discover  some  portion  of  the  plant  itself  in  the  substanj 
rejected  from  the  stomach,  or  passed  from  the  bowels  j or,  in  a ft 
event,  in  the  contents  ofthe  alimentary  canal,  that  we  can  state  a 
confidence  which  poison  has  been  taken.  The  description  gi 
of  the  part  of  the  plant  swallowed  may,  however,  prove  decis 
The  berry  is  easy  to  recognise.  It  happens  fortunately  that  ■ 
alkaloid  atropia  is  eliminated  from  the  kidneys,  and  can  be 
tected  by  its  action  on  the  pupil.  Dr.  John  Harley  has  repeate 
proved  the  presence  of  atropia  in  the  urine  by  this  means,  wit 
twenty  minutes  ofthe  injection  under  the  skin  of  ^ or  gi 
of  the  sulphate.  Twelve  drops  out  of  eight  ounces  of  ui 
secreted  in  2^  hours  by  a patient  under  the  influence  of  ^ gi : 
will  largely  dilate  the  pupil,  and  maintain  it  in  that  state 
several  hours.  One  or  two  drops  of  urine  are  to  be  introdu 
between  the  eyelids  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  the  efl'ec. 
produced. 

Treatment. — After  the  prompt  use  of  emetics,  animal  chan  ^ 
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used  through  water,  or  diluted  liquor  potassae  or  tannin,  and 
er  an  interval,  a full  dose  of  castor  oil.  In  other  respects  it 
1 be  determined  by  the  symptoms  actually  present. 

Though  atropia  appears  to  act  as  a physiological  antagonist  to 
rphia,  the  experiments  of  the  Edin.  Committee  seem  to  show 
t morphia  does  not  act  conversely  as  an  antagonist  to 
opia. 

itropia  also  antagonises  to  some  extent  the  action  of  Calabar 
n,  hut  we  have  no  data  for  determining  whether  the  ad- 
listration  of  Calabar  bean  would  be  serviceable  in  belladonna 
soning. 

’Experiments  on  Animals. — Belladonna  acts  powerfully  as  a 
son  on  the  carnivora ; while  many  herbivorous  animals,  such  as 
ox,  ass,  and  rabbit,  can  eat  it  with  impunity.  Its  action  on 
er  mammals  is  similar  to  that  on  man ; hut  it  acts  on  the  frog 
i peculiar  manner.  According  to  the  researches  of  Fraser  the 
mal  is  first  paralysed,  and  some  hours  after  the  administration 
the  poison  appears  quite  dead,  muscular  irritability  and  slight 
ion  of  the  heart  being  the  only  signs  of  life.  After  a period 
from  48  to  72  hours  the  fore-limbs  are  seized  with  tetanic 
sms,  which  gradually  develop  into  complete  tetanus,  closely 
embling  that  caused  by  strychnia.  The  symptoms  in  man  are 
some  respects  explained  by  the  effects  observed  on  animals.  The 
de  in  which  it  acts  on  the  brain  to  cause  delirium  is  obscure, 
(ser  thinks  the  action  on  the  spinal  cord  is  first  paralysing  and 
n exciting.  Belladonna  paralyses  the  secretory  nerves  ,•  hence 
I dryness  of  the  mouth  which  is  so  characteristic  an  effect  of 
poison.  It  also  paralyses  the  vagi,  the  inhibitory  nerves  of 
! heart ; partly  explaining  the  great  rapidity  of  the  pulse  in 
ladonna  poisoning.  The  interference  with  vision  is  due  both 
the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of 
ommodation. 


II.  HYOSCYAMUS  (Syoscyamus  niger,  Heniane). 

This,  too,  is  a plant  of  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Penfandria 
nogynia,  and  natural  order  Atropacece.  It  is  indigenous,  and 
WB  on  poor  waste  lands,  and  on  the  sea-shore.  Fig.  86  shows 
tting  of  the  plant,  a flower,  and  a seed-vessel.  All  parts  of 
plant  are  poisonous ; and  the  seeds,  root,  leaves,  and  youno- 
Jota  lave  been  taken  as  poisons. 

fhe  leaves  are  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  and  furnish  two 
parations — an  extract  and  a tincture, 
mm2 
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The  several  parts  of  the  plant  are  easily  recognised.  The«ee 
are  about  the  size  and  shape  of  those  of  Belladonna,  but  h 
rounded  ; about  an  eighteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  weig 
ing  120  to  the  grain.  They  are  thickly  covered  with  ridg 
formed  of  nipple-like  projections,  marked  with  black  lines,  ■ 
shown  in  2,  fig.  45,  p.394,  which  represents  the  seeds  of  their  usi 

size,  and  as  seen  under  a k 


Fig.  96. 


power  of  the  mieroscoj 
with  a small  section  mi  a 
magnified.  The  root 
spindle-shaped,  and  ha 
some  resemblance  to  a sir : 
parsnip,  for  which  it  1 
been  eaten  by  mistake, 
also  somewhat  resembles  ■- 
wild  chicory.  The  lea 
sessile,  and  half  emhracii 
the  stem,  are  of  a pale  c 
green  colour,  slightly 
bescent,  with  long  hi 
on  the  midrib,  unequii 
cut  at  the  sides  and  poir 
at  the  end.  The  entire  pi 
has  a strong  unpleas 
odour,  a mucilaginous  > 
slightly  acrid  taste,  an 
clammy  feel.  The  pli 
and  its  officinal  prepi: 
tions,  vary  greatly  in  a 
vity  and  strength,  acci 
ing  to  season  of  the  ’ 
and  mode  of  preparatioi 
Symptoms.  — These  ^ 
essentially  those  of  poisoi- 
with  Belladonna.  Hyoscyamus  owes  its  activity  to  an  alkal 
Myosoyamine,  which  may  be  extracted  from  organic  matters  by 
Stas-Otto  process.  It  is  usually  found  as  an  amorphous  or  resii 
substance,  and  is  with  difliculty  obtained  in  the  crystalline  ft 
Its  salts  are  non-crystallizable.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  et 
alcohol,  fusel  oil,  benzole,  and  chloroform.  Its  solutions  decom'. 
in  the  air.  They  are  precipitated  by  the  general  reagents^ 
alkaloids  (p.  397).  Chloride  of  platinum  in  small  quantity  ca. 
a precipitate  which  is  soluble  in  excess.  Hyoscyamino  has 
characteristic  chemical  reactions.  As  in  the  case  of  atropia. 
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ysiological  test  is  the  best.  Like  atropia  it  dilates  the  pupil, 
d it  is°said  that  the  effect  is  more  enduring.  But  apart  from 
ier  evidence  it  would  not  be  possible  by  this  test  to  distinguish 
tween  hyoscyamine  and  atropia. 

As  the  poison  (either  leaf  or  root)  has  generally  been  taken  by 
stake  for  some  wholesome  vegetable,  and  cooked  as  an  article 
diet,  we  are  best  acquainted  with  the  symptoms  as  affecting 
ireral  persons  simultaneously.  A poultice  of  the  leaves  applied 
the  abdomen,  and  a decoction  used  as  a clyster,  have  produced 
isonous  effects. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — Not  characteristic.  Congestion  of 
e brain  and  lungs  has  been  observed. 

Treatment. — That  of  poisoning  by  belladonna. 

Experiments  on  Animals. — On  some  animals,  such  as  the  sheep, 
e cow,  and  the  pig,  hyoscyamus  seems  to  have  little  or  no  effect, 
le  action  of  the  poison  has  been  studied  by  Oulmont  and 
imart  and  Boehm  on  frogs,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  cats  and  dogs, 
le  effects  are  similar  to  those  on  man,  especially  in  the  paresis 
paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities.  In  other  respects  the  action 
similar  to  that  of  belladonna. 

ni.  STEAHONIITM  (Datura  Stramonium,  Thorn-Apple'). 

This  also  is  a plant  of  the  Linnman  class  and  order  Pentandria 
lomgynia,  and  natural  order  Atropacea;  growing  in  waste  places 
id  on  dung-heaps  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  annexed  figure 
ig.  97)  shows  a cutting  of  the  plant  with  sections  of  the  flower 
id  fruit.  The  entire  plant  has  a rank  odour  ; but  the  flowers 
:e  sweet-scented.  The  leaves  are  of  a dull  green  colour,  large, 
larply  and  irregularly  cut  at  the  edges,  smooth,  ribbed,  and 
lined.  Every  part  of  the  plant  is  poisonous ; but  the  fruit  and 
leds  are  believed  to  be  the  most  active.  The  vapour  of  the 
awers  is  asserted  to  have  produced  poisonous  effects.  In  Prance 
id  Germany,  as  also  in  India,  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
le  seeds  of  this  or  of  other  species  are  given  to  aid  the  commis- 
on  of  crime.  Cases  of  poisoning  by  the  leaves,  fruit,  seeds, 
nd  extract  are  on  record ; and  dangerous  symptoms  have  been 
ccasioned  by  their  external  application.  It  is  smoked  with  or 
i’ithoiit  tobacco  as  a remedy  for  asthma. 

Stramonium  owes  its  poisonous  properties  to  an  alkaloid 
nown  as  daiuria,  which  however,  has  been  shown  by  v.  Planta 

0 be  identical  with  atropia. 

Tile  leaves  and  seeds  are  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
he  cds  supply  an  extract  and  a tincture, 
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Fig.  97. 


The  fruit,  or  apple,  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  has  a strong  prickly  outer 
coat.  The  seeds  are  light  brown  or 
black,  circular  or  kidney-shaped, 
flattened,  with  a corrugated  surface 
They  are  much  larger  than  those  oi 
henbane  or  belladonna;  for  whih 
the  seeds  of  henbane  weigh  120. 
and  those  of  belladonna  90  to  the 
grain,  there  are  only  about  eigh 
stramonium  seeds  in  one  grain.  The 
size,  and  the  microscopical  appear, 
ance  of  the  cuticle  of  the  seeds,  an 
shown  in  flg.  98. 

Experiments  on  Animals.- — Tht 
efiects  produced  by  stramonium  arr' 
those  of  belladonna  and  hyoscyamus. 
In  common  with  them,  it  large!' 
dilates  the  pupil. 

Symptoms.  — These  nearly  re 
semble  those  of  poisoning  by  hen 
bane  and  deadly  night-shade;  bu 
they  begin  sooner,  and  are  mor- 
severe.  Delirium  may  be  present  t 
fifteen  minutes,  and  death  take  plac 
in  seven  hours.  There  are  dryness  c 
the  throat,  flushing  of  the  face,  dilated  pupils,  delirium,  wif 
spectral  illusions,  accompanied  by  convulsions  and  followe- 

by  coma,  and,  in  some  in 
stances,  irritation  of  the  ali' 
mentary  canal. 

Post-mortem  Appearance 
— In  some  cases  congestion  c 
the  vessels  of  the  brain,  and  i: 
one  instance  redness  of  th; 
cardiac  end  of  the  stomach. 


The  diagnosis  of  poisoning  by  stramonium  is  effected  by  th 
discovery  of  portions  of  the  plant  in  the  alimentary  canal,  or  i. 
the  matters  vomited  or  discharged  from  the  bowels. 

Treatment. — As  in  poisoning  by  belladonna  and  hyoscyamus. 


rv.  SOiiANUM  NIGETTM  {Black,  or  Garden  Nightshade). 
This  is  an  annual,  common  in  gardens,  by  roadsides,  and  ne 
manure-heaps,  growing  to  a height  of  one  or  two  feet,  an 
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Fig.  99. 


bearing  small  white  flowers,  and  berries  which,  when  ripe,  are 

black.  Fig.  99  shows  a cutting,  with  flowers  and  berries.  The 
berries  and  leaves  have  been  eaten  by  children,  and  have  given 
rise  to  characteristic  symptoms. 

Sympioms.— These  combine  intestinal  irritation  (nausea,  vomit- 
iu/cflic  pains  and  intense  thirst),  and  cerebral  symptoms 
(delirium,  restlessness,  convulsions,  tetanic  spasms  and  extreme 
dilatation  of  the  pupil).  They  are  well  described  m two  cases 
cited  by  Tardieufrom  M.  Magne,  who  ascertained^  beyond  doubt 
that  they  were  due  to  the  leaves  of  the  solanum  nigrum. 

At  soL  time  between  5 and  7 P.M.,  two  children,  8 3 years  of 
age,  ate  the  leaves,  and  about  eight  o’clock  began  to  show  symp- 
toms of  poisoning.  One  child  died,  the  other  recovered.  In  the 
child  who  died  there  was  pain  in  the  belly,  gradually  increa  g, 
and  attended  by  nausea  without  vomiting,  then  restlessness 
followed  by  delirium.  These  symptoms  increased  till  towards 
midnight,  when  the  child  was  so  restless  and  delirious  as  to  be 
with  difficulty  kept  in  bed.  When  seen  by  M.  Magne,  be  found 
the  belly  greatly  distended,  the  pulse  very  quick  and  scarcely 
perceptible,  the  respiration 
hurried,  the  face  pale,  and 
the  pupils  enormously  dilated. 

The  limbs  were  convulsed,  the 
child  became  insensible,  and 
sank  about  twelve  hours  after 
taking  the  poison.  The  child 
who  recovered  passed  the  whole 
night  restless,  and  sleepless, 
frightened,  and  troubled  with 
illusions.  When  seen  by  M. 

Magne  she  was  asleep,  with 
natural  pulse  and  respiration  ; 
but  on  the  second  visit  was 
awake  and  sitting  np  in  bed, 
her  face  expressive  of  astonish- 
ment and  fright,  her  pupils 
dilated  to  the  utmost,  and 
fixed;  but  she  soon  began  to 
recognise  her  parents,  fell 
into  a deep  but  disturbed 
sleep,  and  recovered  in  about 
twenty-four  hours,  though 
the  pupils  still  continued  di- 
lated. 
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V.  SOLANUM  DULCAMARA  ( Woody  Nightshade  or  Bitter-sweet),  K 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common  plants  of  our  hedges  and  road'  p 
sides,  growing  to  many  feet  in  length,  and  twisting  among  the  ft 
branches  of  trees.  It  begins  to  flower  in  June,  and  continues  tc  ft 
produce  flowers  and  berries  till  late  in  autumn.  Its  purple  petal: 
with  rich  yellow  stamens,  and  bright  red  berries,  make  this  plan', 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  our  hedgerows  (fig.  100). 

The  red  berries  of  this  plant  do  not  appear  to  possess  the  activr 
properties  of  the  black  berries  of  the  solanum  nigrum,  thougl 
they  prove  more  attractive  to  children.  They  proved  fatal  to  i 
boy,  four  years  of  age,  while  two  older  sisters,  who  ate  them  ai 
the  same  time,  suffered  slightly  or  not  at  all.  The  symptoms  ii 
this  fatal  case  were  vomiting  and  purging,  convulsions,  and  ini 
sensibility  alternating  with  each  other,  and  death  in  convulsions.^ 
The  evidence  as  to  the  poisonous  properties  of  the  berries  of  thii 
plant,  and  their  degree  of  activity,  is  very  conflicting,  and  thi, 
case  just  cited  is  not  free  from  the  suspicion  that  some  of  thi 
black  berries  of  the  solanum  nigrum  were  eaten  at  the  sam' 
time.  Bourneville  (‘  Gaz.  des  H6p.’  1854) 
has  recorded  a case  of  severe  symptoms  in  : 
child  aged  11,  from  ten  dulcamara  berries: 

Ti.  SOLANUM  TUBEROSUM  {the  Potato). 

The  berries  and  young  shoots  of  thii 
plant  possess  poisonous  properties,  anr. 
the  berries  have  proved  fatal.  In  th' 
case  of  a young  lady  a3t.  14,  reported  b; 

Mr.  Morris  of  Merford,f  there  were  greai 
restlessness,  anxiety,  and  jactitation ; th' 
skin  was  livid  and  covered  with  a cold 
clammy  perspiration,  the  respiration  hur 
ried,  the  pulse  very  quick  and  weak,  thi 
jaws  contracted,  the  speech  lost,  thi 
tongue  covered  with  a dark  brown  mois 
fur  ; and  the  patient  constantly  spat  a visci' 
froth  through  the  closed  teeth.  She  died  on  the  second  day. 

SOLANIA  (-SoZaniree).— The  three  plants  above  mentioned,  a 
well  as  some  others  belonging  to  the  same  order,  owe  their  activity 
to  solanine,  which  appears  to  have  the  properties  both  of  a gluco  | 
side  and  alkaloid.  It  occurs  as  a white  powder,  but  may  b'  ; 

* ‘ Lancet,’  June  2S,  1856,  p.  715.  i 

t ‘ Britisli  Medical  Journal,'  1859,  p.  719.  , 
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extracted  in  the  form  of  delicate  acicular  crystals  It  has  a hitter 
taste,  followed  by  an  acrid  sensation  m the  throat.  It  is  feebly 
alkaline.  With  cold  sulphuric  acid  it  assumes  a bright  yellow 
tint  changing  to  brown  when  warmed,  and  becoming  darker  on 
heatino-.  By  this  treatment,  as  well  as  by  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  sp  i 
up  into  sugar  and  an  alkaloid  solanidine.  Solamne  is  dissolved  in 
ntoic  acid  without  change  of  colour  at  first,  though  it  changes 

. ultimately  to  red.  When  heated  on  porcelain,  it  discolours,  melts 
slowly,  gives  off  a dense  vapour  which  has 
the  odour  of  baked  apples,  and  swells  into 
an  abundant  carbon.  It  sublimes  at  420 
Fahr.,  and  deposits  on  the  glass  disc  the 
characteristic  long  needles,  variously 
crossed  and  interlaced,  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed figure.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
Water,  but  soluble  in  acids,  with  which  it 
forms  salts,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  amylic 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  or  nearly  so  in  ether, 
benzole  and  chloroform.  Its  solutions  have 
a tendency  to  gelatinize.  Owing  to  its  ^ 
insolubility  in  ether,  whether  in  acid  or  alkaline  solutions,  it  re- 
sembles morphia,  and  is  extracted  like  morphia,  in  the  Stas-Otto 
process  by  amylic  alcohol.  Besides  differing  in  its  other  reactions 
from  morphia,'  it  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  if  treated  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  it  gives  solanidine,  which  is 
soluble  in  ether,  while  the  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  is  insoluble. 
Its  liquid  reactions  are  mostly  of  a negative  character ; it  yields 
no  precipitate  with  most  of  the  reagents  that  give  abundant  and 
often  characteristic  crystals  with  several  other  alkaloids.  From 
its  alcoholic  solution,  and  as  sulphate,  it  is  deposited  as  delicate 
needles,  crossed  and  interlaced,  or  radiating  from  a point.* 

Experiments  on  Animals. — The  action  of  solanine  is  a subject 
on  which  experimenters  are  not  quite  agreed.  According  to 
the  researches  of  Clarus  and  others,  large  doses  (0-5  grammes) 
cause  vorniting,  a quickened,  followed  by  a slow  respiration,  and 
paresis  of  the  lower  extremities.  Death  occurs  with  excessively 
weak  and  rapid  pulse,  and  occasionally  with  convulsions.  Solanine 
is  said  not  to  affect  pigs.  Experiments  on  man  have  shown 
that  it  has  a similar  effect  on  the  circulation  and  respiration,  and 
causes  dry  skin,  nausea,  and  great  prostration.  Applied  locally, 
is  does  not  cause  dilatation  of  the  pupil ; but  solanidine,  its 
derivative,  has  this  action. 


Wormley,  PI.  xiii.  figs.  6 and  6. 
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TII.  CAMPHOR. 

This  substance  is  decidedly  poisonous,  but  has  only  proved  fats 
in  a few  instances. 


Properties. — It  is  a colourless,  translucent,  and  semi-crystallir 
substance,  of  a tough  texture,  strong  and  peculiar  odour,  an 
pungent,  yet  cool  taste.  It  floats  on  water,  in  which  it 
sparingly  soluble,  evaporates  at  common  temperatures,  and 
deposited  on  cool  surfaces  (as  on  the  inside  of  bottles)  in  crystal- 
It  is  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  tl 
volatile  and  fixed  oils.  It  imparts  its  peculiar  odour  to  the  breatlr 

When  taken  as  a poison  it  is  usually  in  fragments,  and  beini 
sparingly  soluble  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  would  be  easil 
identified.  If  dissolved  in  spirit,  it  may  be  separated  by  disti: 
lation,  and  thrown  down  by  the  addition  of  water. 

Symptoms. — These  begin  with  languor,  giddiness,  dimness  i 
vision,  and  confusion  of  intellect,  followed  by  depression,  intoxi 
cation,  or  violent  delirium.  Convulsions  also  occur,  especially  i 
children  j and  there  is  much  excitement  of  the  circulation,  wit 
heat  of  skin,  flushed  face,  hurried  pulse,  and  dilated  pupi 
Recovery  takes  place  after  a long,  deep  sleep. 

In  a case  given  by  Klingelhoffer  (abstract  in  ‘ Lend.  Mei 
Eec.,’  vol.  i.  p.  654),  a woman  took  30  grains  of  camphor,  an 
immediately  complained  of  giddiness,  which  rapidly  increaset 
followed  by  headache,  burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  eructation: 
and  great  thirst,  and  formication  in  the  extremities.  Six  hou:: 
after  she  had  pallor  and  coldness  of  the  face  and  extremities,  an: 
small  irregular  pulse.  The  giddiness  and  tremor  had  pass& 
away,  but  there  was  constant  movement  of  the  hands.  Ner 
day,  under  treatment,  she  recovered. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Bellamy,  of  Plymouth,  communicated  to  me  tl 
following  account  of  the  efiect  on  himself  of  twenty  grains  i 
camphor  dissolved  in  spirit.  Giddiness  came  on  almost  imrac 
diately,  he  fell  into  a chair,  had  a series  of  fits  of  uncontrollabl 
laughter,  followed  by  extreme  faintness  and  cramps.  Then  ensue 
nearly  complete  paralysis,  the  voice  being  reduced  to  the  fainte: 
whisper.  This  state  continued  several  hours,  and  left  bebin: 
it  great  debility.  The  mind  was  not  affected  (G.). 

Dr.  G.  Johnson  * has  recorded  several  cases  in  whic 
dangerous  symptoms,  convulsions,  coma,  long  continued  nervoi 
prostration,  &c.,  have  resulted  from  taking  a highly  concentrate 
homoeopathic  solution  of  camphor  (nearly  equal  weights  of  can 
phor  and  alcohol)  in  what  would  be  ordinary  medicinal  doses  of  tl 
spirit  of  camphor  of  the  Brit.  Pharmacopoeia  (1  in  10). 
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Post-mortem  Apfearances. — These,  as  observed  m animals, 
are  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  injection  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  and  inflammation  of  the  urinary 
passao-es.  The  odour  of  the  poison  pervades  the  whole  body.  _ 
Smallest  Fatal  Z)ose.— Twenty  grains  have  produced  serious 
symptoms  in  an  adult  male,  and  thirty  grains  have  killed  an 
infant  eighteen  months  old,  in  seven  hours. 

Treatment.— Th\s  consists  in  the  prompt  use  of  emetics, 
followed  by  castor  oil  as  a purgative.  The  discharge  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  is  generally  followed  by  speedy  relief. 

Tin.  ooccuLUS  INDICUS  {Levant  Nut). 

This  is  the  berry  of  a plant  known  as  the  Menispermum,  or 
Anamirta  Cocculus,  which  has  the  size,  shape,  and  section  shown  in 
Fig.  102.  An  extract  of  the  berries  is 
sold  for  poisoning  fish,  the  flesh  of 
which,  when  used  in  large  quantity,  it 
renders  poisonous ; and  a decoction  or 
extract  is  used  by  thieves  to  give  an 
intoxicating  quality  to  ale,  porter,  and 
spirits.  In  two  instances,  at  least,  the 
■ poison  has  proved  fatal  in  the  human 
subject.  The  shell  acts  as  an  emetic,  while  the  seed  contains  1 to 
2 per  cent  of  an  active  poison  (Picrotoxine). 

Pierotoxine. — This  consists  of  colourless  prismatic  crystals, 
which  have  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  It  is  not  an  alkaloid.  It- 
belongs  to  the  group  of  active  principles  which  does  not  change 
colour  with  cold  sulphuric  acid ; but  becomes  yellowish  when 
warmed,  and  brown  when  heated.  When  heated  on  porcelain  it 
melts,  darkens,  effervesces,  gives  off  vapour,  forms  large  bubbles 
which  break,  and  leaves  a moderately  abundant  cai’bon.  It 
sublimes  at  320°  Pahr.,  but  the  sublimate  is  not  characteristic. 
Nitric  acid  dissolves  it  without  change  of  colour.  If  mixed  with 
twice  or  thrice  its  bulk  of  nitre  and  moistened  with  sulphuric 
acid  no  change  is  produced,  but  when  rendered  distinctly  alkaline 
by  caustic  potash,  a reddish-yellow  colour  appears  (Langley). 
An  alkaline  solution,  with  addition  of  sulphate  of  copper,  when 
heated,  deposits  the  oxide  of  copper.  It  is  soluble  in  150  parts  of 
cold  water,  and  readily  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and 
fusel  oil.  It  is  also  sparingly  soluble  in  acids,  but  soluble  in  solutions 
of  potash  and  soda,  towards  which  it  acts  like  an  acid.  Solutions 
of  picrotoxine  are  not  precipitated  by  iodine,  tannin,  or  the 
chlorides  of  gold,  platinum,  or  mercury.  From  organic  liquids 


Fig  102. 
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such  as  beer  and  porter,  picrotoxine  maj  be  readily  obtained  I 
acidulating  with  hydrochloric  acid,  then  shaking  the  liquid  wii 
ether,  which  dissolves  the  poison,  and  deposits  it  as  crvsta' 
Langley  (‘  Pharm.  Journal,’  1862,  p.  27V). 

From  organic  liquids  it  is  obtained  by  the  Stas-Otto  proc' 
in  common  with  colchicin  and  digitalin  by  extraction  of  the  ac 
solution  with  ether  (seep.  397).  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
two  in  solution  by  not  being  precipitated  by  tannin. 

Symptoms. — We  know  little  of  the  effects  of  cocculus.  indie* 
and  picrotoxine  on  man.  It  is  said  to  cause  gastro-intesti* 
irritation  and  a heavy  lethargic  stupor  and  powerlessness.  I 
action  on  animals  has  been  more  studied.  Crichton  Brow 
(‘Brit.  Med.  Journ.,’  March  27,  et  seq.  1875)  finds  that! 
twentieth  of  a grain  of  picrotoxine  kills  rabbits  with  peculi ' 
opisthotonic  epileptiform  convulsions.  Pishes  make  strange  sinuo 
movements  and  tall  on  the  side  powerless.  Frogs,  according  i 
Bober,  are  affected  with  tonic  and  clonic  convusions,  and  a peer 
liar  inflated  condition  of  the  abdomen,  due  to  a sort  of  inspirator 
tetanus.  This  is  considered  a physiological  test  of  picrotoxine. 

Treatment.  — Crichtc 
Browne  has  shown  th 
the  effects  of  picrotoxir 
in  rabbits  are  complet 
counteracted  by  the  sua 
cutaneous  injection 
chloral  hydrate  (10  to  1 
grains.) 


IX.  LOLIUJU  TEMITIiEKT 
{Darnel). 

The  seeds  of  this  pla, 
are  sometimes  mixed  wi* 
other  grains  used  f 
distillation,  or  grou* 
into  flour  for  makif 
bread.  When  so  use 
they  may  produce  marki* 
symptoms  of  poisonim 
including  heat  of  tbrof 
headache,  giddiness,  sta 
gering  as  if  from  into 
cation,  strong  tremuloi 
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movements  of  the  limbs,  impaired  vision,  symptoms  of  collapse, 
and  vomiting.  The  annexed  engraving  shows  a cutting  of 
the  plant,  with  an  enlarged  flower  (c)  and  vertical  section  of  the 
seed  (e). 

X.  POISONOUS  FUNGI. 

The  fungi  constitute  a large  class  of  plants,  of  which  some  are 
eaten  with  impunity,  except  by  a few  persons  of  peculiar  consti- 
tution ; and  many  more,  habitually  eaten  on  the  Continent,  are 
now  recommended  for  use  in  England ; while  others  at  least  as 
numerous  are  esteemed,  or  known  to  be,  poisonous. 

The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  fungi  are  very  variable  in  the 
time  at  which  they  appear  j sometimes  coming  on  soon  after 
eating  them,  in  other  cases,  after  an  interval  of  some  hours,  and 
even  as  late  as  twenty-four,  or  even  thirty-six  hours.  Nor  are  the 
symptoms  always  developed  in  the  same  order,  for  symptoms  of  irri- 
tation of  the  alimentary  canal  sometimes  precede  the  nervous  symp- 
toms, sometimes  follow  them ; and  in  the  same  group  of  cases,  some 
suft'er  from  intestinal  irritation,  others  from  nervous  symptoms. 
The  symptoms  of  irritation  consist  of  constriction  of  the  throat, 
nausea,  heat  and  pain  of  stomach,  painful  retchings,  and  vomiting 
with  or  without  purging ; and  the  nervous  symptoms  of  headache, 
giddiness,  dimness  of  sight,  illusions  of  the  senses,  delirium  and 
coma.  The  symptoms  caused  by  most  of  the  poisonous  fungi  often 
run  a rapid  course,  without  intermission  or  relief,  and  death  may 
take  place  within  twenty-four  hours.  One  poisonous  fungus 
(Amanita  muscaria)  appears  to  produce  a pleasing  intoxication, 
followed  by  stupor,  and  is  in  use  among  the  natives  of  Kams- 
chatka.  The  urine  contains  the  active  principle,  and  when  drunk 
by  others  causes  the  like  feeling  of  intoxication.  Erom  this 
fungus  Schmiedeberg  has  isolated  an  alkaloid  called  muscarin, 
which  is  soluble  in  ■water  and  alcohol,  and  sparingly  in  chloroform, 
but  not  at  all  in  ether.  This  alkaloid,  when  given  to  cats  in 
poisonous  doses  (0’002  to  0'004  grammes),  causes  increased  flow 
of  tears  and  saliva,  expulsion  of  excreta,  contraction  of  the  pupils, 
a slow  pulse,  dyspnoea,  and  death  with  slight  convulsions.  It 
exerts  a special  action  on  the  heart,  causing  it  to  stop  in  the  state 
of  diastole.  This  effect  is  attributed  to  irritation  of  the  inhibitory 
apparatus  of  the  heart  itself.  The  effects  of  muscarin  are  com- 
pletely antagonised  by  atropia. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — These  are  not  characteristic.  Indi- 
cations of  irritation  of  the  intestinal  traet,  and  a condition  of  the 
viscera  as  in  asphyxia  have  been  found. 
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The  Treatment  consists  in  the  prompt  use  of  emetics  of  common 
salt,  followed  by  a full  dose  of  castor  oil,  and  the  free  exhibition 
of  mucilaginous  drinks.  Lauder  Brunton  recommends  the  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  atropia  as  a physiological  antidote. 

Diagnosis. — The  distinction  of  poisonous  and  esculent  fungi  is 
less  easy  than  might  be  wished.  With  the  exception  of  the 
common  field  mushroom  (Agaricus  camgestris)  and  of  the  puff- 
ball {Lycoperdon  gigantemn)  in  its  early  growth,  while  presenting 
a compact  white  texture  throughout,  there  are  few,  if  any,  edible 
fungi  which  the  common  people  can  be  trusted  to  distinguish 
from  poisonous  ones.  Even  when  the  two  kinds  are  contrasted  in 
charts  faithfully  drawn  and  coloured,  some  care  is  needed  to  dis- 
tinguish one  or  two  of  the  species  from  others  which  resemble 
them.  Nor  can  the  general  rules  that  have  been  laid  down  foi 
the  distinction  of  the  one  class  from  the  other  be  depended  on. 
The  vulgar  test  of  the  silver  spoon  which  is  supposed  to  be  dis- 
coloured when  boiled  with  poisonous  fungi,  is  quite  useless, 
though  it  may  serve  to  indicate  decomposition,  and  the  formation 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  following  general  precautions' 
may,  however,  be  observed  with  advantage : — Rejecting,  to  begir 
with,  all  fungi  that  have  an  eminently  offensive  and  repulsivi 
odour,  and  those  which  present  green  or  scarlet  colours  of  unusual 
brilliancy ; those  also,  should  be  disallowed  which  have  a bitter; 
styptic  taste,  burning  and  parching  the  throat ; those,  too,  that 
have  a livid  hue,  and  assume  various  colours  when  broken  oi 
bruised ; those  again  which  rapidly  deliquesce,  or  yield  a “ spiced 
milk  ” of  whatever  hue,  and  whether  changing  colour  or  not. 
These  rules  should  be  observed  by  the  ignorant,  and  not  be  broker 
without  caution  by  the  better  informed.*  In  the  cooking  o) 
fungi  the  free  use  of  salt  and  vinegar  is  recommended.  Some 
volatile  poisonous  matters  are  also  dispelled  at  the  boiling  tern-?, 
perature.  It  may  be  well  to  add  that  wholesome  fungi  have  been 
rejected  through  prejudice;  or  inconsequence  of  the  occasiona; 
production  of  symptoms  of  indigestion  by  stale  fungi,  or  by 
those  which  unite  a compact  texture  with  the  presence  of 
nitrogen.  The  common  mushroom,  so  largely  eaten  in  England, 
is  rejected  in  Italy. 

The  peculiar  microscopic  texture  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and 
spores  of  the  fungi,  whether  wholesome  or  poisonous,  may  enable 


* Eeference  may  be  made  to  the  scientific  and  learned  treatises  of  Berkeley 
and  Badham  (‘ Outlines  of  British  Pungology,’ and  the  ‘ Esculent  Fungi  ol 
England’),  to  the  more  popular  work  of  AI.  C.  Cook,  and  the  coloured  charts, . 
with  explanations,  by  W.  G.  Smith. 
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US  to  ascertain  by  an  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
or  vomited  matters,  that  some  fungus  has  been  taken  with  the 
food. 


Fig.  104. 


The  annexed  illustrations,  after  larger  drawings  given  by 
Tardieu,  on  the  authority  of  M.  E.  Bondier,  show  these  charac- 
teristic structures.  Pig.  94,  1,  shows  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
pileus  of  the  Amanita  bulbosa ; 2,  shows  the  same  tissue  after 
cooking ; 3,  the  Tiymenium  and  sub-hymenial  tissue  of  the  same, 
with  the  bassidia  surrounded  hy  four  stigmata  bearing  spores. 

Fig.  106. 


1.  2.  3.  4. 


Pig.  95,  1,  shows  the  spores  of  the  Russula  emetica ; 2,  those 
of  the  Amanita  bulbosa  j 3,  those  of  the  Lactarius  deliciosus  j 4, 
and  the  ripe  spores  of  the  Agaricus  campestris,  or  common  mush- 
room. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

IN  EB  El  ANTS. 

I.  ALCOHOL.  II.  ETHER.  HI.  CHLOROFORM. 
IV.  CHLORAL. 


CAEBOHC  ACID,  BENZOLE,  NITEO-BENZOEE,  ANILINE,  CO^ 
naphtha,  wood  naphtha,  oil  of  THEPEliTINE,  KEEAS01 
AMTLENE,  AND  AMTLIC  ALCOHOL.  NITEO-GLTCEEINE.  DJ 

pel’s  oil. 

The  poisons  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  have  the  com 
property  of  inducing  a state  of  narcotism,  often  preceded  by  ( 
lirious  excitement,  and  followed  by  indisposition,  of  which  naus 
and  vomiting  are  generally  the  leading  symptoms.  1“ 
doses,  and  in  a concentrated  form,  they  may  destroy  life  suddet 
by  shock  ; hut  they  generally  prove  fatal  by  coma,  or  by  paraly 
of  the  heart.  They  act  as  irritants  to  the  parts  with  which  t 
come  in  contact,  producing  intense  inflammation  in  the  lim 
membrane  of  the  stomach  when  swallowed,  and  in  that  of  1 
air-passages  when  inhaled.  But  they  do  not  affect  the  wli! 
tract  of  the  intestinal  canal,  as  poisons  of  the  irritant  class  do. 
All  the  poisons  of  this  group  are  more  or  less  volatile,  andtl 
vapours,  when  inhaled,  act  more  powerfully  than  hke^  qunnti 
of  the  liquids  themselves  when  swallowed.  A special  importai 
attaches  to  ether  and  chloroform  as  anaisthetics. 

I.  alcohol. 

Alcohol,  or  spirit  of  wine,  is  the  active  ingredient  of  a gr 
vai-iety  of  intoxicating  agents  obtained  from  fermenting  sacchair 
iuices^  By  the  distillation  of  such  fluids,  followed  by  rectificaU 
iith  diarcoal,  and  a final  distillation  with 
or  ahsoMe  alcohol  is  obtained.  Tins,  diluted  with  16  per  c. 
of  water,  constitutes  rectified  spirit,  and  with  little  more  t bail 
weio-ht  of  \saiev,  proof  spirit,  which  differs  little  in  strengtl  ^ 
the  various  ardent  spirits  distilled  from  wine,  malt,  molas^ 
rice  flavoured  and  coloured  with  burnt  sugar,  jumper 
and  peat,  and  known  as  brandy,  hollands  ^ , 

arraJk.  The  absolute  alcohol  in  these  ardent  spirits  \aries  f 
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51  to  54  per  cent.  Of  the  stronger  wines  it  constitutes  from  12 
to  17,  of  the  lighter  wines  from  7 to  9,  and  of  the  stronger  English 
malt  liquors  from  5 to  6 per  cent. 

Properties. — Pure  alcohol  is  a colourless,  volatile  liquid  of  low 
specific  gravity  (0-795),  boiling  at  173°,  and  not  freezing  at  the 
lowest  attainable  temperature.  It  has  a pleasant  odour  and 
pungent  taste,  is  very  inflammable,  burns  with  alight-blue  flame, 
and  yields,  as  products  of  combustion,  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

Tests. — a.  When  burned,  it  leaves  no  stain  of  charcoal,  h. 
The  products  of  combustion  render  lime-water  or  the  solution  of 
nitrate  of  baryta  white  and  turbid,  c.  It  dissolves  camphor. 
d.  To  a drop  of  alcohol  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  add  a drop  of  a 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and  apply  the  heat  of  a spirit- 
lamp.  The  orange-coloured  solution  is  changed  to  green  by  the 
liberation  of  oxide  of  chromium,  and  the  fruity  odour  of  aldehyd  is 
perceived  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  e.  On  gently  heating  a liquid 
containing  alcohol,  to  which  a few  particles  of  iodine  and  enough 
caustic  potash  to  make  a nearly  colourless  solution  has  been  added, 
a yellow  precipitate  of  iodoform  is  thrown  down,  consisting  of 
hexagonal  tables,  when  examined  with  the  microscope,  f.  Heated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  an  acetate,  the  characteristic  odour  of 
acetic  ether  is  developed. 

In  Organic  Liquids. — The  contents  of  the  stomach  in  persons 
killed  by  large  doses  of  spirituous  liquors  generally  have  the  odour 
of  the  spirit.  If  they  contain  any  spirit  it  may  be  separated  by 
distillation.  If  they  have  an  acid  reaction,  they  must  first  be 
neutralized  by  potash.  The  liquid  resulting  from  the  distilla- 
tion may  be  identified  by  the  tests  just  enumerated  applied  as 
follows : — Dip  a glass  rod  into  the  distilled  liquid,  and  see  if  it 
burns.  Apply  the  tests  as  above.  If  these  tests  fail,  place  the 
liquid  in  a tube,  and  add  dry  carbonate  of  potash  as  long  as 
it  dissolves.  The  water  will  be  taken  up  by  the  carbonate  of 
potash,  and  the  alcohol  will  rise  to  the  surface.  Draw  this  off 
with  the  pipette,  and  repeat  the  tests. 

Alcohol  is  absorbed,  and  may  be  detected  by  its  odour,  and  by 
tests  applied  to  the  products  of  distillation  in  the  blood  and  secre- 
tions, in  the  brain,  and  in  other  solid  viscera. 

^Experiments  on  Animals. — From  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie’s  ex- 
periments on  rabbits  with  largo  quantities  of  proof  spirit,  it 
appears  that  symptoms  of  poisoning  set  in  immediately  or  in 
a few  minutes,  and  that  death  ensues  in  from  half  an  hour  to 
■ an  hour  and  a quarter.  In  one  experiment  two  ounces  of  proof 
spirit  were  injected  into  the  stomach  of  a rabbit,  and  the  injection 
Was  scarcely  completed  when  the  animal  became  perfectly  insen- 
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sible.  It  appeared  dead  in  twenty-seven  minutes,  but  the  liearj 
had  not  ceased  to  beat.  The  symptoms  were  complete  insensibility 
pupils,  rapid  pulse,  laborious  and  stertorou-J 
The  lining  membrane  of  tb  | 
stomach  bore  marks  of  acute  inflammation. 


dilatation  of  the 


breathing,  and  slight  convulsions 


SYMPTOMS,  POST-MOETEM  APPEAEANCES,  AIOD  TKEATMEET. 


Symptoms. — After  a period  varying  from  a few  minutes  to  an 
hour  or  more,  according  to  the  quantity  and  strength  of  the  alee 
holic  liquid — a period  during  which  there  is  often  an  agreeabl 
physical  and  intellectual  excitement — the  symptoms  set  in  wit', 
confusion  of  thought,  headache,  giddiness,  imperfect  or  doubl 
vision,  indistinct  and  stammering  speech,  uncertain  and  abrup 
movements  of  the  limbs,  and  a tottering  and  stumbling  gait.  A 
length  the  patient  becomes  speechless,  motionless,  and  insensible' 
with  a bloated  and  suffused  countenance,  injected  eye,  dilated  am 
fixed  pupil,  livid  lip,  and  slow  stertorous  breathing.  Recover 
may  take  place  after  a prolonged  sleep  attended  with  profus' 
perspiration,  or  more  abruptly  by  vomiting ; or  death  may  occm 
after  an  interval  of  several  hours  with  symptoms  of  collapse,  ind 
cated  by  pallor  of  the  face,  cold  sweats,  quick  and  feeble  pulsi 
involuntary  evacuations,  and  complete  relaxation  of  the  limbi 
Very  large  quantities  of  ardent  spirits  kill  almost  instantaueousl- 
by  shock.  Insensibility  either  sets  in  suddenly,  or  as  a relaps 
after  apparent  recovery.  Convulsions  are  among  the  occasional 
symptoms,  and  delirium  tremens  and  raging  incoherence  are  some 
times  the  result  of  a single  debauch. 

Diagnosis. — Alcoholic  poisoning  may  simulate  concussion  ( 
the  brain,  apoplexy,  or  poisoning  by  opium.  When  a patient 
seen  in  the  advanced  stages  of  alcoholic  coma,  an  absolute  diag 
uosis  is  extremely  diflBcult,  and,  in  some  cases,  impossible.  Th 
smell  of  drink  only  indicates  that  the  person  has  been  drinkiiq 
not  that  the  symptoms  are  caused  by  alcohol;  for  the  patiei 
may  have  been  only  drinking  moderately,  and  yet  be  sufferini 
from  cerebral  hasmorrbage  or  narcotic  poisoning.  The  smell  c 
drink  would,  however,  indicate  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  th 
stomach-pump.  Hughlings  Jackson  relates  the  case  of  a persO' 
supposed  to  be  intoxicated,  who  was  left  to  sleep  it  off,  but  wh 
was  really  sufiering  from  the  effects  of  cerebral  hajmorrhage 
The  appearance  of  the  face  and  the  state  of  the  pupils  are  subjec 
to  so  much  variation,  that  no  absolute  reliance  can  be  placed  o 
them.  The  face  in  alcoholic  coma  is  sometimes  flushed,  some 
times  pale,  and  the  pupils  though  usually  dilated  may  be  con 
tracted.  As  a rule  the  pupils  are  dilated  in  alcohol  poisoning 
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i contracted  in  opium  poisoning,  and  unequal  in  cerebral  hsemor- 
1 rhage ; but  exceptional  cases  occur  and  render  the  diagnosis 
j difficult.  Caution  is  therefore  requisite  in  all  cases  of  coma,  and 
I where  no  history  is  obtainable,  or  clear  indications  from  the  con- 
I tents  of  the  stomach,  the  examination  of  the  urine,  &c.,  a positive 
I diagnosis  should  be  reserved  and  the  patient  carefully  watched. 

: Fost-mortem  Appearances. — The  most  constant  appearance  is 

a deep  crimson  or  dusky  red  colour  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  stomach,  sometimes  extending  upwards  to  the  gullet  and 
downwards  to  the  commencement  of  the  small  intestines.  In 
some  cases  there  is  dark  extravasation  under  the  lining  mem- 
brane ; in  others,  there  are  inflamed  patches ; in  others,  again, 
no  marks  of  inflammation  in  any  part  of  the  organ.  Congestion 
of  the  brain  and  of  the  air-passages  are  less  constant  appearances. 
The  alcoholic  odour  is  perceptible  in  the  brain. 

Treatment. — The  stomach-pump  should  be  used  without  delay, 

I and  the  cold  affusion  as  a shock.  The  after-treatment  will  depend 
on  the  patient’s  state.  If  there  is  great  difficulty  of  breathing, 
with  cold  surface  and  feeble  pulse,  the  treatment  proper  to 
asphyxia  may  be  required. 

Chronic  Poisoning,  hy  Alcohol. — Drunkards  suffer  from  func- 
tional and  organic  diseases  of  all  the  important  organs  of  the 
economy : from  indigestion,  with  vomiting  and  purging,  through 
irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  from  jaundice,  through  irri- 
tation of  the  liver ; from  albuminous  nrine,  diabetes,  and  other 
urinary  disorders,  through  irritation  of  the  kidney ; from  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  delirium  tremens,  and  insanity,  paralysis, 
convulsions,  and  shaking  palsy,  as  the  effect  of  the  poison  on  the 
nervous  centres.  The  organic  diseases  induced  by  the  prolonged 
abuse  of  spirituous  liquors  are  degeneration  of  the  liver,  kidneys, 
heart,  brain,  and  spinal  cord,  scirrhus  of  the  stomach,  and  pul- 
monary consumption.  Dropsy  is  a common  result  of  the  organic 
diseases  of  the  drunkard. 

j II.  ETHER. 

t Several  volatile  and  inflammable  liquids  are  known  under  the 
I general  name  of  ether,  and  they  are  divided  into  the  three  groups 
P of  simple,  double,  and  compound  ethers.  The  liquid  known  as 
I ether,  ordinary,  vinic,  or  sulphuric  ether,  belongs  to  the  first 
B group,  and  is  the  poison  here  spoken  of.  It  is  the  product  of  the 
Pj  distillation  of  a mixture  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid. 

I Properties. — Pure  ether  is  a limpid,  colourless  liquid,  highly 

J ( i'o  inflammable,  with  a specific  gravity  of  0'735°,  boiling 

r 35°,  and  freezing  at  about  — 24°.  It  evaporates  without 
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residue,  burns  with  a yellow  flame,  and  deposits  charcoal  on  coolcc 
surfaces,  but  when  burned  with  a proper  proportion  of  oxygen  ii 
resolved  (like  alcohol)  into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  It  yields  i 
dense,  inflammable  vapour,  which  forms  with  oxygen  or  air,  ii 
certain  proportions,  an  explosive  mixture.  Its  odour  is  penetrating 
and  characteristic,  and  its  taste  hot  and  pungent,  but  in  evapo 
rating  it  gives  a sensation  of  cold.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  i. 
water,  but  freely  in  alcohol.  It  is  also  a powerful  solvent  c 
several  bodies,  among  others  iodine,  corrosive  sublimate,  an( 
certain  of  the  alkaloids. 

Tests. — a.  Its  characteristic  odour.  J.  Its  imperfect  comb 
tion,  leaving  a stain  of  carbon  on  cool  surfaces,  o.  Its  partial  sola 
bility  ill  water,  the  bulk  of  the  liquid  floating  on  the  surface 
d.  It  has  the  same  reaction  as  alcohol  with  bichromate  of  potas 
and  sulphuric  acid. 

In  Organic  Liquids. — Ether  is  separable  from  the  contents  i 
the  stomach,  &c„  by  the  same  process  of  distillation  as  alcohol. 

Symptoms,  ^c.— The  effects  of  ether  are  essentially  the  sa 
as  those  of  chloroform. 

III.  CEXOROROEM. 

Chloroform,  or  chloroformyl,  is  one  of  the  large  class  of  chemic 
compounds  formed  by  substituting  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  f • 
the  hydrogen  of  the'  simple  or  compound  ethers.  It  is  obtaini 
by  distillation  from  a mixture  of  slaked  and  chlorinated  linn 

rectified  spirit,  and  water.  ^ ^ i 

Properties. — Cbloroform  is  a colourless  liquid,  of  high  refracti 
power  and  high  specific  gravity  (1'497),  very  volatile,  giving  < 
a dense  vapour,  and  boiling  at  142°  F.  It  has  a sweet  punge: 
taste,  and  a strong  pleasant  odour  compared  to  that  of  appl 
It  is  perfectly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  very  sparingly' 
in  water,  ' in  which  it  sinks  in  large  globules.  If  pure  it  has 
neutral  reaction,  does  not  discolour  oil  of  vitriol,  has  no 
chlorine,  and  leaves  no  unpleasant  odour  on  evaporation.  It  d 
solves  camphor,  volatile  oils,  wax,  resin,  caoutchouc,  gutta  perc. 
iodine,  bromine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  and  some  ofthealkaloi 
among  which  strychnia  is  the  most  important.  _ At  a red  heat, 
vapour  is  resolved  into  chlorine  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Tests. — a.  Its  taste  and  odour,  h.  Its  high  specific  grav 
and  sparing  solubility  in  water,  c.  It  is  not  easily  inflamed, : 
burns  with  a green  flame,  d.  It  completely  dissolves  campl 
gutta  percha,  and  eaoutchouc.  e.  It  produces  its  characteri.' 
effects  on  small  animals. 

In  Organic  Mixtures.— chloroform  may  be  separa 
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from  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  distillation  at  120°  F.  The 
vapour  may  be  detected  in  the  blood  and  tissues  by  the  same 
process,  or  by  one  based  on  the  fact  that,  when  transmitted 
through  a tube  heated  to  redness,  it  is  decomposed  and  resolved 
into  chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid  and  carbon.  The  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  very  simple.  The  organic  matter  is  put  into  a flask  with 
a narrow  tube  bent  at  right  angles.  On  heating  the  mixture  to 
a temperature  of  about  150°,  the  chloroform  is  volatilized,  and  on 
heating  the  tube  with  the  flame  of  a spirit-lamp,  is  decomposed. 
The  vapours  that  issue  from  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  if  received 
on  paper  moistened  with  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  starch, 
develop  the  characteristic  blue  colour;  if  received  on  a glass 
plate,  moistened  with  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  chloride 
of  silver  is  formed ; while  moistened  litmus  paper  is  first  reddened 
and  then  bleached.  As  chloroform,  however,  seems  to  form  some 
chemical  compound  with  the  blood,  it  is  not  readily  obtained 
from  it  by  distillation. 

SYMPTOMS,  POST-MOETEM  APPEAEANCE3,  AND  TEEATMENT. 

Symptoms. — Applied  locally  chloroform  acts  as  an  irritant  to 
the  skin  and  mucous  membranes.  When  swallowed  it  causes 
symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning  rapidly  followed  by  coma.  When 
inhaled  it  causes  a sense  of  choking  and  stupefaction  followed  by 
delirious  excitement,  characterized  by  shouting,  laughing,  singing, 
and  violent  struggling.  The  circulation  and  respiration  are 
quickened,  the  face  flushed  and  the  pupils  contracted.  Conscious- 
ness is  not  entirely  obliterated  at  this  stage,  but  sensory  impres- 
sions are  distorted  or  misinterpreted.  The  stage  of  excitement 
is  followed  by  a calm.  Struggling  ceases,  the  muscles  become 
flaccid,  sensation  is  abolished,  and  the  conjunctiva  may  be  touched 
without  producing  reflex  action.  The  breathing  is  quiet,  the  pulse 
regular,  the  face  pale  and  the  pupil  contracted.  This  condition 
of  insensibility  may  be  maintained  with  care  for  an  indefinite 
period,  during  which  all  operations  may  be  performed  without 
pain.  If,  however,  the  vapour  is  administered  continuously,  the 
breathing  becomes  stertorous,  and  the  pulse  weaker,  the  pupil 
dilates,  and  asphyxia  is  imminent.  Not  unfrequently  both  pulse 
and  respiration  stop  suddenly  without  previous  indications  of 
danger,  and  all  attempts  at  resuscitation,  such  as  suffice  for  mere 
asphyxia,  prove  unavailing.  This  suddenly  fatal  termination  may 
occur  at  any  stage  of  the  inhalation,  and  before  an  operation  has 
been  commenced. 

Mode  of  Action. — The  mode  of  action  and  cause  of  death  from 
chloroform  and  ether  inhalation  have  been  much  investigated,  but 
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the  explanations  offered  are  to  a large  extent  speculative.  It  ha 
been  supposed  by  some  that  the  characteristic  effects  are  due  t 
the  action  of  chloroform  on  theblood,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  i 
acts  directly  on  the  nerve  centres.  Death  appears  to  result  fror 
paralysis  of  the  respiration  or  circulation.  In  those  cases  wher 
death  is  gradual  after  too  prolonged  administration  the  phenomen 
are  those  of  asphyxia.  When  death  is  sudden  the  heart  seems  t 
be  primarily  affected.  The  danger  ofparalysis  of  the  heart  is  greatc 
the  more  concentrated  the  vapour.  From  comparative  exper^ 
ments  with  ether  and  chloroform  it  would  appear  that  ether  ha 
less  tendency  to  paralyse  the  heart,  and  therefore  ether  has  beei 
of  late  preferred  by  many  to  chloroform  as  an  anesthetic.  Deatl 
from  chloroform  have  in  many  instances  occurred  from  slight  bv 
painful  operations,  such  as  extraction  of  a tooth,  or  toe-nail.  I 
such  cases  death  has  been  attributed  to  reflex  stoppage  of  thl 
heart,  from  irritation  of  the  sensory  nerves  when  the  operatio 
is  commenced  before  reflex  excitability  is  abolished  or  sufficient! 
reduced  (Brunton ; Richardson). 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — In  many  cases  the  appearanci 
are  those  of  asphyxia.  The  odour  of  chloroform  is  perceptible  o. 
opening  the  body.  It  is  especially  observable  in  the  cerebri 
ventricles.  The  heart  is  frequently  collapsed  and  flabby.  I 
cases  of  sudden  death  the  heart  may  be  found  in  a state  of  fatf 
degeneration.  Sometimes  bubbles  of  gas  are  observed  in  tl 
blood.  Their  exact  nature  is  not  determined.  The  post-mortei 
appearances  are,  therefore,  neither  very  definite  nor  characteristi 

Fatal  Pose. — A drachm  of  liquid  chloroform  swallowed  by  ■ 
boy  of  four  years  old,  proved  fatal  in  three  hours.* 

Fther  and  Chloroform. — Ether  may  be  taken  internally 
much  larger  doses  than  chloroform  without  danger.  There  are  i 
fatal  cases  on  record  from  internal  administration.  As  regart 
inhalation,  the  fatality  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  quanlii 
as  on  the  mode  of  administration,  and  on  susceptibilities  not  a 
ways  capable  of  being  ascertained  beforehand.  It  is  particular- 
dangerous  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart.  The  dangers 
administration  are  giving  the  vapour  not  sufficiently  diluted  wit; 
air  (4  or  5 per  cent,  of  chloroform  suffices),  and  pushing  it  beyor 
the  stage  of  anaesthesia  into  that  of  asphyxia. 

A relatively  large  quantity  of  ether  vapour  is  required  to  produ. 
anassthesia,  and  the  effects  are  more  transient. 

Treatment, — Cold  affusion  as  a shock,  followed  by  the  trea 
ment  proper  to  asphyxia  (p.  284).  Bleeding  from  the  jugul 
may  sometimes  be  of  benefit.  Attempts  to  excite  respiration  ai 
* Taylor  ‘ On  Poisons,’  p.  740. 
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circulntion  by  galvanism  or  Faradization  have  been  made,  but 
apparently  with  little  success.  In  poisoning  by  liquid  chloroform, 
the  treatment  should  commence  witli  the  use  of  the  stomach- 
pump. 

IT.  HXLEATE  OK  CHLOEAL. 

Hydrate  of  chloral,  introduced  by  Liebreich  in  1869,  as  a 
hypnotic  and  anaesthetic,  has  come  into  extensive  use  in  medicine, 
and  numerous  cases  of  accidental  and  suicidal  poisoning  by  it  have 
been  reported. 

Properties. — Chloral,  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
alcohol,  forms  with  water  the  hydrate  of  chloral,  which  is  a white 
crystalline  substance,  possessing  a penetrating  odour  and  a hot 
burning  taste.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
It  may  be  extracted  from  watery  solutions  by  ether  and  obtained 
in  crystals  on  evaporation.  Under  the  influence  of  alkalies  it  is 
decomposed  into  chloroform  and  formic  acid.  From  organic 
liquids  containing  cliloral,  chloroform  may  be  obtained  by  distil- 
lation, when  they  have  been  made  strongly  alkaline  with  caustic 
potash. 

Symptoms. — After  chloral  has  been  given  in  a medicinal  dose, 
in  a few  minutes  a heaviness  comes  on  passing  into  deep  natural 
sleep.  Sometimes,  however,  it  gives  rise  to  great  excitement  and 
delirium.  In  poisonous  doses  it  causes  a more  profound  sleep, 
passing  into  coma.  The  respirations  become  few  in  number  and 
the  pulse  becomes  weak,  rapid,  and  irregular.  There  is  complete 
muscular  prostration  and  anmsthesia.  The  temperature  falls,  and 
the  extremities  become  cold.  The  pupils  are  at  first  contracted, 
then  dilated.  Death  takes  place  in  coma,  from  cessation  of  the 
respiration,  or  circulation  ; and  in  some  cases  a short  time  after 
taking  the  drug,  from  sudden  stoppage  of  the  heart. 

Experiments  on  Animals. — Hydrate  of  chloral  produces  in 
animals  efiects  similar  to  those  in  man.  In  toxic  doses  it  causes 
profound  coma  and  ancesthesia,  and  kills  by  causing  paralysis  of 
the  circulation  and  respiration.  It  lowers  the  temperature  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  The  action  of  chloral  has  been  attributed  to 
the  liberation  of  choloroform  by  tho  alkalies  of  the  blood,  but  this 
is  doubtful. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — In  these  there  is  nothing  charac- 
teristic. The  lungs  and  meninges  of  the  brain  arc  usually  con- 
gested. The  blood  is  said  to  coagulate  loss  firmly  than  usual 
(Richardson).  The  odour  of  the  drug  is  perceptible  in  the  viscera. 

Fatal  Dose. — Great  uncertainty  exists  as  to  what  may  be 
regarded  as  a poisonous  dose,  on  account  of  some  unexplained 
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irregularity  in  the  action  of  the  drug.  A case  is  reported  bj 
Marshall  (‘  Phil.  Med.  and  Surg.  Rep.’  1871)  where  3 grainf 
caused  the  death  of  a child  a year  old,  in  10  hours.  Thirty  graini 
have  caused  alarming  symptoms  and  death  in  a woman  aged  thirtj 
(Fuller,  ' Lancet,’  March,  1871,  p.  226).  Reynolds  (‘Practitioner; 
March,  1870)  relates  a case  of  nearly  fatal  poisoning  from 
grains.  Watson  (‘  Phil.  Med.  and  Surg.  Rep.’)  reports  a case 
where  80  grains,  given  in  10-grain  doses,  over  a period  of  36 
hours,  nearly  proved  fatal.  Jolly  (‘ Centralblatt  f.  die  Med. 
Wissensch.,’  1872,  p.  394,)  gives  two  fatal  cases  of  poisoning  by  E 
grammes  (77  grains).  Both  patients  had  been  in  the  habit  oi 
taking  the  same  dose  for  several  evenings  previously,  and  both 
died  in  a few  minutes  after  the  last  dose.  On  the  other  hand, 
much  larger  doses  have  been  given  without  causing  serious  effects; 
Anstie  (‘  Practitioner,’  1871,  p.  127)  relates  two  cases,  one  ol 
delirium  tremens,  where  160  and  180  grains  were  given ; and 
another  of  mania,  where  120  grains  had  no  other  effect  than  thati 
of  inducing  prolonged  sleep.  For  other  cases  see  papers  by 
Richardson  (‘  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.’  187l)j  Hunt  and  Watkins 
(‘  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,’  Feb.  1871);  Norris  (‘  Lancet,’  Feb.  1871). 

Fatal  Period. — A quarter  of  an  hour  to  ten  hours  or  more. 

Treatment. — That  of  opium-poisoning.  The  patient  should  be 
roused  by  stimulants.  Artificial  respiration  may  be  necessary.  The 
subcutaneous  injection  of  strychnia  has  been  recommended  as  an 
antidote ; but  its  eflBcaey  has  not  been  confirmed  by  the  e.vperi- 
ments  of  the  Edin.  Committee  ou  the  ‘ antagonism  of  medicines.' 

Chronic  Poisoning  hy  Chloral. — Chloral  like  opium  is  habi- 
tually taken  by  a largenumber  of  persons.  It  gives  rise  to  gastro-in-' 
testinal  irritation,  and  cutaneous  eruptions,  mostly  erythematous, 
in  addition  to  the  other  injurious  efiFects  of  indulgence  in  narcotics. 


The  supplemental  list  which  heads  this  chapter,  roughly  divided 
into  three  groups,  according  as  they  are  derived  from  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  coal,  wood,  or  animal  matter,  or  by  analogous 
processes,  comprises  several  important  poisons,  some  of  which  can 
only  be  briefly  noticed,  the  reader  being  referred  for  fuller  infer-; 
mation  to  works  on  Toxicology.  Their  character  and  mode  of 
action  justify  their  place  in  this  chapter. 


Carlolio  Acid — Phenol. 

The  widespread  use  of  this  acid  in  surgery  and  ns  a disinfectanf 
has  led  to  many  cases  of  accidental  and  suicidal  poisoning,  as  well 
as  to  fatal  results  when  absorbed  from  the  skin  or  from  wounds 
dressed  with  carbolic  acid  lotions. 
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Properties.— Carbolic  acid  is  met  with  in  commerce  in  a crude 
me  in  the  form  of  a dark  liquid  of  a peculiar  odour,  and  contain- 
ng  a large  proportion  of  xylic  and  cresylic  acids.  _ When  pure  it 
is  in  the  form  of  colourless  acicular  crystals,  which  fuse  at  yu  , 
ind  readily  deliquesce  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  to  which  it  communicates  its  characteristic  odour,  as  well 
IS  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  glycerine. 

Tests.— a.  Carbolic  acid  is  recognised  by  its  odour,  b.  When 
concentrated  a slip  of  deal  dipped  in  it,  and  afterwards  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  exposed  to  the  light,  becomes  of  a greenish-b  ue 
colour  c.  In  dilute  solutions  perchloride  of  iron  strikes  a violet  blue 
colour",  d.  A more  delicate  test  is  the  pale  blue  colour  which  is 
produced  when  the  solution  is  treated  with  a quarter  of  its  volume 
of  liquor  ammonise,  and  a clot  of  chloride  of  lime  added.  This 
reaction  requires  a little  time,  and  is  hastened  by  heat,  e.  In  ex- 
cessively dilute  solutions  (1  in  40,000)  bromine  water  in  excess 
causes  a yellowish  flocculent  precipitate  of  tribromo'phenol  which, 
on  being  treated  with  sodium  amalgam,  yields  oily  drops  of  phenol. 

In  Organic  Mixtures.— These  smell  strongly  of  phenol,  which 
can  be  distilled  off  on  dilution  and  acidulation  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Symptoms. — When  the  poison  is  swallowed  it  causes  local  caustic 
effects  and  a burning  sensation  in  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  stomach, 
followed  rapidly  by  vertigo  and  a feeling  of  intoxication.  This 
passes  into  a state  of  unconsciousness,  stupor,  and  collapse,  with 
complete  muscular  prostration  and  ansesthesia,  stertorous  respira- 
tion, rapid  and  feeble  pulse,  and  cold  skin.  Vomiting  is  rare, 
and  convulsions  are  exceptional.  Usually  there  is  marked  con- 
traction of  the  pupil.  The  odour  of  the  poison  is  perceptible  in 
the  secretions  of  the  nose  and  mouth  and  in  the  breath. 


Tost-mortem  Appearances. — fhe  mucous  membranes  of  the 
mouth,  gullet,  and  stomach  are  pale,  corrugated,  sodden,  and 
partially  detached,  and  marked  by  local  patches  of  hyperaemia  or 
capillary  haimorrhage.  The  acid  leaves  marks  on  the  lips  and 
chin.  There  is  congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  con- 
gestion and  cedema  or  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  and  congestion  of 
the  abdominal  viscera.  The  heart  is  sometimes  full;  at  others 
empty;  or  the  right  side  full,  and  the  left  empty.  Ihe  blood  is 
dark  and  semi-fluid,  or  only  partially  coagulated.  The  body 
exhales  the  odour  of  the  acid,  which  is  very  evident  in  the  sub- 
arachnoid fluid  and  cerebral  ventricles.  The  urine  is  of  a dark  or 
olive  green  tint  due  to  oxidation  products  of  carbolic  acid,  and 


has  the  odour  of  the  acid. 

] Fatal  Bose. — Dangerous  symptoms  have  been  caused  by  C or 

I 7 drops  of  the  acid  (Fuller  and  Pinkhiim).  The  exact  fatal  dose 
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is  not  determined.  Usually  the  quantity  swallowed  has  bt 
large  or  indefinite.  Half  an  ounce  has  caused  death  in  50  minu 
(Jeffreys  and  Hainworth,  ‘Med.  Times  and  Gazette/  1871,  p.  42 
One  ounce  has  caused  death  in  30  minutes  (Hoarder,  ‘ Hrit.  M- 
Jour.,  1873,  p.  584).  Ogston  (‘ Brit.  Med.  Journ.’ Peb.  187 
has  reported  a case  of  death  in  13  hours  from  an  ounce  to  t 
ounces.  Taylor  (‘  Phil.  Med.  Times/  vol.  ii.  p.  284)  gives  a & 
fatal  in  from  2 to  3 minutes  from  a dose  of  about  an  ounce. 

Death  has  resulted  from  absorption  from  the  unbroken  sk 
as  when  strong  carbolic  acid  lotions  have  been  rubbed  in  to  ci 
scabies.  Hamilton  (‘Brit.  Med.  Journ./  1873,  p.  226)  relates 
case  of  death  in  3^  hours  from  the  application  of  carbolic  acid 
a wound.  Consult  Machin  (‘  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,’  Feb.  1868)  a 
Hoppe-Seyler  (Pfluger’s  ‘ Archiv  f.  Physiologie/  v.  1872). 

Fatal  Period. — A few  minutes  (Taylor),  10  minutes  (Barlo- 
8 hours  (Perrier),  13  hours  (Ogston),  sixty  hours  (Ziiiim). 

Treatment. — The  stomach  should  be  emptied  by  emetics  or  1 
stomach-pump.  Olive  oil  has  been  recommended  as  an  antidc 
Huseman  states  that  the  most  efficient  antidote  is  the  sacchan 
of  lime,  made  by  dissolving  16  parts  of  sugar  in  40  of  wat 
and  adding  5 parts  of  caustic  lime.  After  three  days’  digestion  ' 
mixture  is  to  be  evaporated.  It  is  to  be  given  in  water  in  exc( 

Benzole  or  Benzine. — This  is  a limpid,  colourless  liquid,  ofl 
specific  gravity  (0'85),  with  a peculiar  and  not  unpleasant  odo 
boiling  at  177°,  and  giving  ofiP  a highly  inflammable  vapour, 
is  not  soluble  in  water,  and  being  an  excellent  solvent 
strychnia,  is  used  to  separate  it  from  its  solutions.  Being  als” 
solvent  of  fats  and  oils,  it  is  largely  used  for  removing  gret 
stains.  Both  the  liquid  and  its  vapour  posse.ss  poisonous  proper!: 


Nitro-benzole  (Nitro-Benzine,  Essence  of  Mirbane). 

This  is  an  oily  liquid,  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  : 
benzole.  It  has  a pale  yellow  tint,  and  an  odour  like  that  of 
of  bitter  almonds,  for  which  it  is  substituted  in  confection 
and  perfumery.  It  is  also  used  largely  in  the  arts  for 
manufacture  of  aniline.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  in  which  it  sin: 
but  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform. 

Tests. — It  has  the  odour  of  bitter  almonds,  but  more  persists 
It  is  distinguished  by  sti’ong  sulphuric  acid,  which  causes  ■ 
change  in  it,  but  strikes  with  oil  of  bitter  almonds  a fine  crim 
colour.  It  is  insoluble  in  a solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  in  wh 
oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  soluble.  (Dragendorft'). 

Nitro-benzole  is  converted  into  aniline  by  heating  it  w 
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acetic  acid  and  iron  filings.  Acetate  of  aniline  is  formed,  whicli 
may  be  recognised  by  the  purple  colour  it  strikes  with  a solution 
of  chloride  of  lime  or  any  alkaline  hypochlorite. 

In  Organic  Liquids. — Nitro-benzole  may  be  separated  by 
distillation,  or  it  may  be  extracted  by  ether  or  chloroform  and 
obtained  on  evaporation  of  the  solvent. 

Symptoms. — Nitro-benzole  acts  powerfully  as  a poison  whether 
inhaled  as  vapour  or  swallowed.  Dangerous  effects  have  been 
produced  by  the  vapours  of  soap  * prepared  with  it.  It  has  been 
taken  in  mistake  for  liqueivr,  and  in  one  case  reported  by 
Stevenson, "j"  was  dispensed  instead  of  rectified  benzole,  with  almost 
fatal  results.  Between  the  inhalation  or  ingestion  of  the  poison 
and  the  development  of  the  symptoms,  some  hours  may  elapse 
four  hours  in  two  cases  reported  by  Letheby.  In  Stevenson  s 
case  the  characteristic  symptoms  did  not  come  on  till  48  hours 
after  the  commencement  of  the  administration  in  doses  repeated 
three  times  a day,  amounting  in  all  to  23  minims  of  nitro-benzole. 
When  the  poison  begins  to  take  effect  there  are  weariness  and 
headache,  passing  into  heaviness  and  an  appearance  of  intoxication, 
the  face  having  a livid  hue.  Rapidly,  in  some  cases  quite  suddenly, 
the  individual  falls  down  insensible  in  complete  muscular  relaxa- 
tion, or  perhaps  with  convulsions  or  tetanic  spasms  and  dilated 
pupil,  the  face  being  livid,  the  lips  purple,  and  the  nails  of  a bluish 
tint.  Death  occurs  quietly,  or  occasionally  in  convulsions. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — There  is  nothing  characteristic  of 
poisoning  by  nitro-benzole  except  the  odour.  There  is  general 
venous  congestion,  and  a dark  fluid  blood  as  in  asphyxia.  Letheby 
has  described  tbe  liver  as  being  of  a purple  tint. 

According  to  Letheby,  nitro-benzole  is  changed  into  aniline  in 
the  system,  the  symptoms  being  essentially  the  same,  and 
aniline  may  be  detected  in  the  urine  and  brain.  This,  however, 
has  been  controverted  by  recent  researches  (Filehne  J).  Tlie 
long  continuance  of  the  symptoms  is  attributed  to  the  slow  absorp- 
tion of  the  poison  from  the  stomach. 

Diagnosis. — The  odour  of  the  breath  and  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach, 'and  the  general  symptoms,  resemble  those  of  oil  of 
bitter  almonds.  The  chief  point  of  difiference  is  the  period  of 
invasion,  oil  of  bitter  almonds  being  almost  immediate,  nitro- 
benzole  after  a variable  period  of  latency. 

Fatal  Dose.— This  is  not  accurately  determined,  but  a case  of 
death  is  reported,  after  a relapse,  from  about  15  drops.  Twenty- 
three  minims  in  divided  doses  extending  over  48  hours,  nearly 

• ‘ Lancet,’  Feb.  1862,  (Nicholson),  t ‘ Lond.  Med.  Eeo.,’  1878,  p,  320. 
i ‘ Archiv  I.  Exper.  Faih.  und  Pharmacol.,’  Oct.  1878. 
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caused  death  in  the  case  reported  by  Stevenson.  The  amount:| 
fatal  cases  by  inhalation  cannot  be  estimated  accurately. 

Treatment. — As  nitro-benzole  is  absorbed  very  slowly,  evaJ 
ation  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  emetics  or  the  stomacJ 
pump  even  at  a late  period  will  be  beneficial.  When 
symptoms  are  fairly  developed,  the  cold  affusion,  stimulants,  s I 
artificial  respiration  are  indicated.  No  specific  antidote  is  kno\  I 

ANILINE. 

Aniline,  largely  used  in  the  arts  for  the  production  of  the  anil  I 
dyes,  is  prepared  from  nitro-benzole  by  the  action  of  reducl 
agents,  acetic  acid  and  zinc,  &c.  The  aniline  dyes  are  obtainedil 
treating  aniline  with  oxidising  agents,  of  which  arsenic  aciiJ 
the  one  most  commonly  employed. 

Aniline  is  commonly  met  with  as  a yellowish  or  brownish  ( j 
liquid  of  an  unpleasant  odour  and  burning  bitter  taste.  It  .1 
a neutral  reaction,  but  acts  as  a base  and  forms  white  or  coloj 
less  salts  with  acids,  soluble  in  water.  Aniline  is  almost  insolubbi 
water  or  chloroform,  but  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and  oil 

Its  watery  solutions  are  characterised  by  the  splendid  puiif 
colour,  passing  into  a dirty  brownish-red,  on  the  additions 
chloride  of  lime  or  an  alkaline  hydrochlorite. 

Symptoms. — Whether  in  liquid  or  vapour,  aniline  acts 
poison  both  in  man  and  animals.  The  symptoms  are  essentid 
those  of  nitro-benzol,  but  they  appear  to  commence  earlier, 
cases  see  ‘ Med.  Times  & Gaz.,’  March  8 and  June  7,  1862. 

No  fatal  cases  are  on  record.  The  aniline  salts  appear  to 
little  or  no  tonic  effects.  Aniline  dyed  fabrics  worn  next  the  s 4 
sometimes  give  rise  to  painful  and  obstinate  eczematous  eruptio  I 
but  these  have  been  distinctly  traced  to  the  arsenic  which  t| 
contain. 


Oil  of  Turpentine, — This  liquid  is  possessed  of  poisonous  jj 
perties,  partly  irritant,  partly  narcotic.  Two  drachms  of  thel 
have  killed  a dog  in  three  minutes,  the  eflfects  showing  themseJ 
immediately  in  staggering,  cries,  tejanus,  and  failure  of  pulse 
respiration.  It  is  often  given  as  an  aperient,  or  used  as  an  in  I 
tion,  for  the  destruction  of  worms,  or  to  promote 
expulsion  of  flatus  from  the  bowels.  In  doses  of  one,  two,  or  tl;l 
ounces,  it  has  acted  only  as  an  aperient ; but,  in  some  instani 
it  has  caused  violent  irritation  of  the  urinary  organs,  and  in  otl  | 
intoxication,  followed  by  coma,  collapse,  and  convulsions.  It 
more  than  once  caused  dangerous  symptoms,  sometimes  descri  | 
as  intoxication,  in  young  children. 
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1 STreasoie.— This  is  one  of  the  products  of  wood-tar.  It  is 

i named  from  its  property  of  preserving  flesh,  and  has  powerful 
I antiseptic  properties.  It  is  used  in  medicine  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
j pose  of  checking  obstinate  vomiting  : but  it  is  also  employed  as  a 
local  application  to  carious  teeth,  and,  externally,  in  a state  of 
dilution,  to  foetid  ulcers,  and  some  skin  diseases.  If  applied  to 
the  skin  it  destroys  its  vitality.  It  is  an  active  poison.  Thirty 
drops  suffice  to  kill  a rabbit  in  one  minute.  In  the  human  sub- 
ject, a large  medicinal  dose  produces  irritation  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  with  giddiness,  headache,  and  drowsiness.  Two  drachms 
in  a single  dose  have  killed  an  adult  in  thirty-six  hours. 

Fousel  orFusel  Oil  (amylic  alcohol,  potato-spirit,  oil  of  grain). — 
This  liquid,  distinguished  by  its  disagreeable  odour,  burning  taste, 
and  irritating  vapour,  acts  as  an  inebriant,  whether  swallowed  or 
inhaled,  causing  headache,  giddiness,  and  staggering  gait. 

Oil  of  Dippel. — This  animal  oil  is  the  product  of  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  hartshorn,  bones,  and  other  animal  mattws.  It 
has  twice  proved  fatal  in  the  human  subject,  but  under  circum- 
stances which  have  prevented  a full  description  being  given  of  the 
symptoms.  Vomiting  was  present,  and,  on  examination  of  the 
body,  there  were  marks  of  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  howels, 
and  of  strong  corrosive  action  in  the  mouth  and  gullet. 

Coal-naphtha. — This  product  of  the  distillation  of  coal-tar  has 
proved  fatal  to  a boy  twelve  years  old.  It  was  taken  in  the  large 
dose  of  three  ounces,  and  death  happened  in  less  than  three  hours. 
The  first  symptoms  were  those  of  intoxication  and  furious  delirium, 
soon  followed  by  insensibility,  stertorous  breathing,  and  cold  skin  j 
then,  after  partial  recovery,  following  vomiting,  fresh  symptoms 
of  collapse.  Four  days  after  death  the  body  was  pervaded  by  the 
odour  of  the  poison  (‘  Lancet,’  1856,  p.  230). 

mtro-glycerine.~-1h\s,  substance  is  largely  used  for  blasting 
purposes,  and  in  alcoholic  solution  has  recently  been  recommended 
by  Murrell  for  the  treatment  of  angina  pectoris. 

It  acts  powerfully  as  a poison,  both  as  a liquid  and  in  vapour, 
both  on  men  and  animals,  apparently  more  so  on  the  latter. 

In  frogs  it  causes  tetanic  convulsions,  followed  by  general 
paralysis. 

Small  doses  in  men  cause  intense  headache  and  violent  beat- 
ing in  the  temples. 

In  three  fatal  cases  reported  by  Nystrom,*  death  occurred  in 
coma  without  convulsions,  after  intense  dyspnoea  and  cyanosis. 

* Quoted  in  Ziemssen’s  ‘ Cyclopajdia.’ 
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OONVULSIYE  S. 


NUX  VOMICA,  STRYCHNIA,  AND  BRUCIA. 


The  alkaloid  strychnia  is  the  chief  active  ingredient  in  sevfl 
plants  that  have  the  common  property  of  giving  rise  to  symptoJ 
of  tetanus.  It  is  generally  found  with  another  alkaloid,  brucl 
possessed  of  similar,  but  less  active  poisonous  properties. 

Strychnia  is  ascertained  to  he  the  active  poisonous  princi^ 

of  five  plants — all 


Fig.  106. 
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The  S.  nux  vomica  yields  the  poisonous  seed  and  bark  in  use  in 
this  country  ; the  S.  Ignatia  the  seed  known  as  the  bean  of  St. 
Ignatius.  The  S.  tieute  supplies  the  bark  of  which  an  aqueous  ex  - 
tract  constitutes  the  upas  poison.  The  S.  toxifera  was,  till  lately, 
thought  to  be  the  exclusive  source  of  thepoison  variously  designated 
as  woorara,  woorali,  oorara,  curare,  and  ticunas,  used  by  the 
natives  of  South  America  in  preparing  their  poisoned  arrows. 
There  is  now  reason  to  believe  that  this  poison  is  a compound 
derived  from  this  and  other  sources  (animal  and  vegetable). 

There  are  three  vegetable  productions  more  or  less  common  in 
England  which  contain  strychnia — the  bean  of  St.  Ignatius,  and 
the  bark  and  seeds  of  the  Strychnos  nux  vomica. 

The  leans  of  St.  Ignatius  are  not  often  seen  out  of  museums. 
They  are  the  seeds  of  the  pear-shaped  fruit  of  the  S.  Ignatia,  in 
which  they  exist  to  the  number  of  about  twenty.  They  vary  in 
size  from  that  of  a nut  to  that  of  a large  filbert ; have  a thin 
hrown  outer  coat,  easily  detached,  and  leaving  a smooth,  black 
sarface.  They  are  very  hard,  and  look  like  small  pebbles  with 
irregular  rounded  outline,  and  two  or  three  unequal  flattened 
surfaces.  They  contain  strychnia  in  the  large  proportion  of  12 
parts  in  1000,  and  some  brucia,  and  act  like  nux  vomica  or 
strychnia. 

The  hark  of  the  Strychnos  nux  vomica,  formerly  mistaken  for 
onsparia  or  Angostura  bark,  and  named,  accordingly,  “false  Angos- 
tura bark,”  has  a very  characteristic  appearance.  It  is  quilled, 
or  twisted  like  dried  horn,  and  is  thickly  covered  with  white  pro- 
minent spots  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a lichen.  It  yields  a 
light  yellow  powder  of  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  which  is  reddened 
by  nitric  acid.  It  contains  both  strychnia  and  brucia,  and  acts 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  seed. 

NITX  VOMICA. 

This  poisonous  seed  is  largely  imported  into  this  country  ; and 
a spirituous  extract  (extractum  nucis  vomicae)  given  in  the  dose 
of  half  a grain  to  two  grains,  and  a tincture,  containing  forty- 
four  grains  to  the  ounce  (dose  ten  to  twenty  minims)  are  in  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia.  The  nut  or  seed,  as  well  as  the  alkaloid 
and  its  salts,  are  in  common  use  as  poisons  for  wild  animals,  rats, 
and  vermin  j and  they  are  prescribed  as  medicines  in  paralytic 
affections,  and  in  various  other  diseases.  The  nut  itself,  in 
^ powder  or  extract,  is  occasionally  taken  as  a poison. 

*■  The  seeds,  three  to  five  in  number,  are  enclosed  in  a rich 
I nrange-coloured  fruit  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a large  apple.  They 
* **■6  circular  in  outline,  and  vary  in  thickness,  and  in  size  from 
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that  of  a shilling  to  that  of  a floviti.  Their  edges  are  roundi 
one  surface  is  concave,  the  other  convex,  or  convex  in  the  cen| 
and  deeply,  grooved  near  the  margin,  as  in  fig.  107.  AvertiJ 
section  has  the  appearance  shown  in  fig.  108,  and  a horizon | 


Fig.  107. 


Fig.  108. 


Fig. 109. 


section  displays  a circular  central  cavity  and  heart-shaped  emb: 
as  in  fig.  109.  By  introducing  a sharp  knife  at  the  projecting  pi 
shown  in  fig.  107,  the  seed  may  be  easily  cleft  so  as  to  disp 
the  embryo.  The  seeds  have  a coating  of  light  brown  silky  hi 
radiating  from  the  centre.  They  are  so  hard  that  they  can  ( 
be  reduced  to  powder  by  rasping  or  filing.  When  turned  in 
lathe  they  yield  a white  shaving.  The  interior  of  the  seei 
white  or  slate-coloured,  and  of  a waxy  consistence,  and  giv 
rich  orange  colour  with  a drop  of  nitric  acid,  and  a green  v 
the  perchloride  of  iron. 

The  powder  of  the  seeds  has  the  colour  of  jalap  powder,  a fi 
odour  and  an  intense  and  persistent  bitter  taste.  The  brown  s 
fibres  which  coat  the  nut,  are  seen  in  large  numbers  under 
microscope,  and  are  very  distinctly  defined  when  treated  vyit 
drop  of  nitric  acid.  The  watery  solution  of  the  powder  is  : 
dered  pink  by  nitric  acid,  and  green  by  the  perchloride  of  i; 
The  powder  contains  the  alkaloids  strychnia  and  brucia  in  in 
with  a so-called  strychnic  or  igasuric  acid.  The  quantitj 
strychnia  has  been  variously  estimated  at  4 and  at  10  part 
the  1000. 

The  extract  is  readily  recognised  by  the  rich  orange  co 
imparted  by  nitric  acid,  the  lake  colour  developed  by  sulpb 
acid,  and  the  transient  blue  tint  given  by  sulphuric  acid  1 
bichromate  of  potash. 

Symptoms.— Those  of  poisoning  by  strychnia;  combiner 
some  cases  with  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Commencement  of  Symptoms.— Yrom  five  minutes  to  an  li 
or  even  more,  according  to  the  form  in  which  it  is  given. 

Fatal  period.— From,  fifteen  minutes  to  three  hours  or  m 

One  hour  is  the  common  period. 

Fatal  dose.— Thirty  grains  of  the  powder,  the  weight  of  a 
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of  medium  size,  and  three.graius  of  the  alcoholic  extract,  have 
proved  fatal. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — Those  of  poisoning  hy  strychnia. 
The  hrown  powder  often  adheres  to  the  surface  of  the  stomach. 

Treatment. — After  emetics  or  the  stomach-pump,  the  treat- 
ment of  poisoning  by  strychnia. 

STRYCHNIA. 

This  alkaloid  is  largely  used  in  every  part  of  the  world  to 
destroy  wild  animals  and  vermin.  In  poisoning  wild  animals  it  is 
usual  to  insert  it  in  the  stomach  of  a small  animal  or  bird  recently 
killed ; and  in  poisoning  birds  to  steep  grains  of  wheat  in  a strong 
j|  solution  of  the  alkaloid  or  of  one  of  its  salts.  A powder  known  as 
!“ Battle’s  Vermin  Killer”  contains  according  to  an  analysis  by 
] Dr.  Letheby,  23  per  cent,  of  the  poison  mixed  with  flour,  sugar, 
and  Prussian  blue;  and  “Butler’s  Vermin  Killer”  consists  of 
strychnia  mixed  with  flour  and  soot,  in  the  lower  proportion  of 
about  5 per  cent.  The  flesh  of  animals  that  have  eaten  poisoned 
meat  or  grain  sometimes  proves  poisonous  to  other  animals. 

1 Strychnia  in  the  dose  of  to  grain,  and  the  liquor  strychnim 
I containing  4 grains  to  the  ounce,  and  in  the  dose  of  from  5 to  10 

i minims,  are  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  In  consequence  of 
this  twofold  use  of  strychnia  as  a popular  poison  for  animals,  and 
as  a medicine,  cases  of  accidental  poisoning  sometimes  occur.  Of 
late  years,  too,  the  alkaloid  has  become  a formidable  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  murderer  ; and  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
immediate  cause  of  death  in  more  than  one  recent  instance.  On 
Ian  average  of  years,  strychnia  and  nux  vomica  are  credited  with 
two  deaths. 

Strychnia  may  have  to  be  examined — 1.  In  substance.  2.  In 
solution.  3.  In  organic  mixtures. 


l'  1.  In  Substance. 

* Properties. — Strychnia  is  found  in  commerce  as  a white  powder, 
Jmd  as  a colourless  crystal.  In  commercial  specimens  the  form  of 
the  crystal  is  a rectangular  prism,  either  perfect,  or  with  the  ends 
Ireplaced  by  one  or  two  oblique  planes.  When  obtained  from  solu- 
tions of  its  salts  by  addition  of  liquid  ammonia},  or.  still  better,  by 
•ixposure  to  its  vapour,  they  present  under  the  lens  or  microscope 
hree  leading  forms — the  long  rectangular  prism,  the  short  hexa- 
^,'onal  prism,  or  the  regular  octahedron.  From  a group  of  crystals 
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obtained  by  exposing  a drop  of  the  solution  of  the  acetate  > 
strychnia  to  the  vapour  of  ammonia,  the  forms  shown  in  figs.  11 
and  111  have  been  selected.*  The  crystals  in  fig.  110  are  long  foui 
sided  prisms,  isolated  or  in  stellate  groups,  with  a single  octahedrc 
shown  in  contact  with  one  of  the  prisms.  The  crystals  in  fii 
111  are  either  regular  octahedra,  or  modifications  of  the  sami 
or  short  six-sided  prisms ; and  there  are  one  or  two  dodecahedil 
rhomboidal  and  pentagonal,  as  well  as  plates  of  different  form 


and  among  them  one  of  the  deep  triangular  plates  so  comnn 
in  some  specimens  of  arseuious  acid.  The  octahedra  wi 
recognised  in  the  several  points  of  view  in  which  they  press 
themselves,  on  referring  to  the  account  given  of  the  crys  a s. 
arsenious  acid  in  the  Appendix. 

Strychnia  has  an  intensely  bitter  and  very  persistent  tas 
stated  to  be  distinctly  perceptible  in  solutions  containing  one  gr.. 
of  the  alkaloid  in  a gallon  (70,000  grains)  of  water.  Strychi 
is  so  insoluble  in  water  as  to  require  for  its  solution  upwards 
7000  times  its  weight,  at  50°  (one  grain  in  about  me 

sured  ounces),  and  2500  times  its  weight  at  212  . ormi 
gives,  as  the  result  of  many  experiments,  one  in  8333  parts 
water.  But  it  is  more  or  less  soluble  in  ether,  alcoho , am) 
alcohol,  benzole,  and  chloroform.  It  is  soluble  in  about  If 
parts  of  commercial  ether,  200  of  absolute  alcohol,  120  o am3. 
alcohol,  250  of  benzole,  and  8 of  chloroform.  If  pure,  the  stre 
mineral  acids  do  not  colour  it ; but  when  it  contains  brucia,  nit 
acid  more  or  less  reddens  it.  When  heated  on  porcelain,  it  me 
slowly  into  a dark  brown  liquid,  smokes  abundantly,  gives  out 
agreeable  odour,  and  deposits  a moderately  abundant  carbon. 

* Acetate  of  morphia  similarly  treated  yields  prismaUc  forms  only  (fig. 
p.  514. 


Fig.  110. 


Fig,  111. 
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Tests. — a.  The  form  of  the  crystals  as  above  described.  1.  The 
intensely  bitter  taste,  c.  The  very  sparing  solubility  in  water. 
d.  The  negative  effect  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Strychnia  belongs 
j to  the  group  of  alkaloids  which  are  not  changed  in  colour  hy  cold 
i sulphuric  acid.  Nor  is  any  colour  developed  when  the  acid  solution 
is  warmed,  and  only  a light  yellow  tint  when  it  is  heated,  e.  The 
chemical  and  galvanic  colour  tests,  f.  The  test  of  sublimation. 

The  Colour  Tests. — 1.  Chemical  Colour  Tests,  a.  Place  the 
smallest  visible  crystal  or  granule  of  strychnia  on  white  porcelain, 
or  enamelled  glass.  Add  a drop  of  pure  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
and  mix  the  acid  and  alkaloid  thoroughly  with  a glass  spatula. 
No  change  of  colour  takes  place ; or,  if  it  contain  brucia,  a faint 

I rose  tint.  Near  this  acid  mixture  place  a speck  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  and  then  bring  the  liquid  and  the  reagent  together  with 
the  point  of  the  .spatula,  having  previously  placed  the  porcelain 
in  a favourable  light.  At  the  point  of  contact  a deep  rich  blue 
colour  makes  its  appearance,  and  on  stirring  the  reagent  into  the 
acid  solution,  extends  through  the  whole  liquid,  which  soon  changes 
1 to  purple,  from  purple  to  crimson,  from  crimson  to  a rich  red  brown, 
and  then  gradually  fades  into  a bright  red,  which  colour  it  retains 
for  several  hours,  b.  Proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  ferri- 
! cyanide  of  potassium,  c.  Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  the  per- 
i manganate  of  potash,  d.  Place  a drop  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on 
: the  white  porcelain ; add  a minute  fragment  of  the  peroxide  of 
] manganese  (not  more  than  will  impart  to  the  acid  when  mi.xed 
I with  it  a neutral  tint).  Draw  out  a thin  line  of  this  acid  liquid 
with  the  point  of  the  spatula,  and  bring  it  in  contact  with  a minute 
I granule  or  crystal  of  strychnia.  Similar  colours  will  appear 
J wherever  the  alkaloid  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  mixture. 

e.  Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  the  peroxide  of  lead.  The 
; same  colours  will  be  developed.  The  description  of  the  colours 
I produced  by  these  reagents  may  be  simplified  and  more  easily 
' remembered  if,  intermediate  shades  of  colour  being  overlooked, 
the  succession  is  described  as — 1.  The  rich  blue  of  the  Orleans 
plum ; 2.  The  darker  purple  of  the  mulberry ; and  3.  The  bright 
• clear  red  of  the  sweet  orange.  Of  these  colours,  when  the  reaction 
^ >8  normal,  and  the  colour-developing  substance  is  at  once  stirred 
j.  into  the  acid  liquor,  the  first  lasts  from  half  a minute  to  forty-five 
•:  seconds,  the  second  colour,  one,  two,  or  three  minutes,  and  the 
I third  for  several  hours  or  days.  So  that  it  is  not  of  a mere  flash 
of  colour  that  we  speak  when  describing  the  colour-tests,  but  of 
• a successive  change  of  colour  that  can  be  deliberately  watched 
j and  readily  recognised. 

These  tests  all  give  highly  satisfactory  results,  but  the  most 
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delicate  is  the  permanganate  of  potash.*  Sonnenschein  recon 
mends  the  sesquioxide  of  cerium  and  sulphuric  acid  as  a vei 
delicate  test  for  strychnia.  Employed  in  the  same  manner  as  tl 
above  tests  it  causes  a beautiful  blue,  which  pas.ses  slowly  im 
violet,  and  finally  into  a cherry-red,  which  lasts  a long  tiu, 
(‘ Archiv  der  Pharraacie,’  cxciii.  252). 

The  colour  tests  are  equally  applicable  to  crystalline  spo 
obtained  by  evaporating  solutions  of  the  alkaloid,  or  of  its  salts 
and  they  react  with  the  greatest  delicacy  and  certainty  on  tl 
sublimates  presently  to  be  described. 

2.  Galvanic  Colour  Test. — This  also  is  applicable  to  a cryst 
or  granule  of  strychnia,  or  to  a deposit  of  the  alkaloid  from  i 
solutions.  Place  a ds-op  of  a solution  of  strychnia  (say  one  pa 
of  the  alkaloid  in  10,000,  or  even  20,000,  of  water)  into  a cu 
shaped  depression  in  a piece  of  platinum  foil,  and  allow  it 
evaporate.  When  dry,  moisten  the  spot  with  a drop  of  conce< 
trated  sulphuric  acid.  Connect  the  foil  with  the  positive  pole 
a single  cell  of  Grove’s  or  Smee’s  battery,  and  then  touch  the  ac 
with  the  platinum  terminal  of  the  negative  pole.  In  an  insta 
ttie  violet  colour  will  flash  out,  and  on  removing  the  pole  from  t: 
acid  the  tint  will  remain  (Lethehy.) 

The  Test  of  Sublimation. — This  also  is  one  of  extreme  delicnc 
succeeding  best  with  such  minute  quantities  as  the  -.i- th  dov 
**  grain.  The  larger  quantity  will  yield  fifte. 
or  more  successive  sublimates ; the  smaller,  at  least  one  distil 
one.  The  coarser  sublimates  from  the  larger  quantity  will  a: 
yield  characteristic  secondary  sublimates.  This  procedure,  too 
applicable  to  the  alkaloid  as  deposited  from  its  solutions. 

The  mode  of  procedure  is  that  described  and  figured  at  p.  4- 
fig.  65.  A fragment  of  crystal,  or  a speck  of  powder,  is  placed 
a clean  dry  crucible  cover,  in  the  centre  of  a ring  of  glass, 
glass  disk,  or  microscopic  slide,  is  dried  and  heated  in  the  flat 
of  the  spirit-lamp,  and  placed  on  the  ring.  The  flame  is  tl; 
applied  to  the  porcelain  till  its  temperature  is  considerably  raise 
when  a mist  will  appear  on  the  glass  disk,  and  upon  this,  one 
one,  several  milk-white  circular  spots,  remaining  distinct, 
coalescing.  These  are  often  crystalline,  as  seen  by  the  nak 
eye,  and  in  good  specimens  have  the  appearance  shown  in  I 
112.  Similar  appearances  occur  (though  less  uniformly)  in  1 
sublimates  of  morphia,  and  they  afford  a strong  presumption 

* For  a careful  examination  of  the  colour-tests  for  strychnia,  and  rcasi 
for  preferring  the  solid  to  the  liquid  form  of  tlie  soluble  reagents,  see  a Fa 
by  Ur,  Guy  in  the  ‘Pharmaceutical  .Journal,’  1801.  See  also  the  sa 
Journal,  July,  1850,  lor  an  instructive  Paper  by  Jlr.  \V.  Copnoy, 
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the  presence  of  strychnia.  To  such  a sublimate  as  is  here  shown, 
and,  indeed,  to  sublimates  that  are 
mucli  less  characteristic,  the  colour 
tests,  as  well  as  all  the  liquid  tests 
which  give  good  results  with  strychnia, 
or  its  solutions,  may  be  applied  with 
confidence.  The  parts  of  the  sublimate 
which  are  least  characteristic  should  be 
chosen, and  to  these  the  several  reagents 
should  be  applied  in  succession  under 
. the  microscope,  the  more  characteristic 
. crystalline  appearances  remaining 
; intact. 

When  this  sublimation  is  so  conducted  as  to  determine  the  tem- 
. perature,  strychnia  is  found  to  remain  unchanged  up  to  about 
345°,  w’hen  it  begins  to  yield  sublimates.  At  430°  it  melts,  and 
continues  to  yield  sublimates  till  it  is  exhausted,  and  reduced  to  a 
carbonaceous  film. 

The  sublimates,  examined  under  the  microscope,  assume  many 
forms.  They  may  consist  of  drops,  or  waving  patterns,  colourless, 
or  discoloured,  as  if  smoked  j hut  the  greater  number  are  more 
or  less  crystalline. 


Crusts  obtained  at  high  temperatures,  with  the  glass  disk  suit- 
ably heated,  consist  of  characteristic  isolated  crystals,  such  as  are 
obtained  from  liquid  solutions  (fig.  113),  or  they  may  contain  such 
crystalline  forms  as  are  depicted  at  a and  b,  fig.  114. 

_ An  amorphous  centre,  with  penniform  or  lattice-shaped  border 
18  not  uncommon,  and  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  while  the 
. sublimates  of  morphia  (fig.  89,  p.  515)  are  made  up  of  curved 

1 lines,  those  of  strychnia  consist  (as  in  fig.  115)  of  lines  either 
straight  or  slightly  curved,  with  parallel  feathery  lines  at  right 
I angles.  ° 


Fig.  114, 


Fig.  112. 


i 
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Fig.  115. 


Fig.  116. 


In  the  coarser  crusts,  the  dark  spots,  or  feathered  cryst 
mentioned  as  occurring  in  the  sublimates  of  morphia  (p.  51 

are  often  to  been  seen  lying  on 
slide,  or  projecting  from  it.  T! 
present  such  forms  as  are  shown 
fig.  116. 

The  sublimates  of  strychnia,  th 
assume  so  many  forms*  that  tl 
are  net  in  themselves  conclusive 
its  presence ; but  it  fortunat 
happens  that  there  is  no  form  t' 
does  not  give  with  certain  liqt 
reagents  results  which  prove 
existence  of  strychnia  beyond 
reach  of  doubt. 

In  the  first  place,  as  already  stated,  the  colour  tests  act  on 
sublimate  with  extreme  delicacy ; so  that  to  a small  spot  c 
sisting  of  the  ^ '‘PP' 

with  ease  and  certainty,  minimum  dr 
of  sulphuric  acid  being  used,  and 
smallest  visible  speck  of  the  colour-prod, 
iug  substance. 

A second  reaction  of  like  delicacy  iss 
tained  by  touching  some  portion  of 
sublimate  which  happens  to  present 
least  characteristic  appearance  witl 
minimum  drop  of  an  aqueous  solution 
carbazotic  acid  (ys-o)-  Immediately,  O' 
a few  seconds  or  minutes,  small  ro 
greenish  brown  spots  show  themsel 
which  spread  and  often  coalesce,  and  become  the  centres  of 

delicate  arborescent  crystall 
groups,  shown  in  diflerent  degi. 
of  delicacy  in  figs.  117,  1 
and  119. 

It  will  be  observed  that 
elementary  form  in  all  th 
figures  is  a hook  or  claw, 
large  section  of  a small  ciri 
This  is  a rare  form,  and 
eminently  characteristic  reactio 

and  it  is  one  which  I propose  with  confidence  as  a test 

* See  these  forms  described  and  illustrated  in  a Paper,  at  a meeting  of 
Royal  Miecosooplcal  Society, ' Out.  168",  and  published  in  its  Journal  (u., 


Fig.  117. 


Fig.  118. 
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Fig.  120. 


strychnia,  both  delicate  and  safe,  and  probably  peculiar  to  this 
alkaloid ; but  if  not,  certain  to  be  shared  with  very  few  other 
substances. 

A third  reaction,  which  Pig.  119. 

is  both  delicate  and  of  uni- 
form occurrence,  is  that 
with  the  bichromate  of 
potash.  An  aqueous  solution 
of  this  substance  (which, 
when  dry,  displays  the  deli- 
cate arborescent  form  de- 
picted in  fig.  86,  p.  509, 
often  instantaneously,  always 
speedily,developes  isolated  yel- 
low plates,  generally  square 
or  oblong,  or  groups  such  as 
are  shown  in  fig.  120. 

This  reaction,  too,  is  either  peculiar  to  strychnia,  or  likely  to  be 
shared  with  very  few  other  substances.* 

These  statements,  though  made 
with  caution  and  reserve,  are  founded 
on  experiments  (in  some  instances 
often  repeated)  on  a large  number 
of  alkaloids  and  analogous  active 
principles.  But  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  sublimates  of  the 
alkaloids  must  needs  resemble  those 
of  the  inorganic  poisons  as  well  as 
crystals  deposited  from  solutions,  in 
being  subject  to  great  variety  of 
form,  as  well  as  to  success  and 
failure ; that  the  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  poisons  is  always  cumu- 
lative ; and  that  objections  may  be  made  to  almost  every  reaction 
if  taken  by  itself. 

In  the  case  of  this  test  of  sublimation,  the  evidence  would  be 
of  this  kind.  A speck  of  white  powder  or  crystal  believed  to 
be  strychnia,  or  a minute  deposit  from  a solution  in  chloroform  or 
benzole,  or  from  a solution  of  a salt  of  strychnia  neutralized  by 
the  vapours  of  am^monia,  is  so  sublimed  as  to  ascertain  the  tem- 
perature. The  thermometer  rises  gradually  beyond  200°, 


* See  for  many  minute  details  on  this  subjeet  five  snoecssive  Papers  in  the 
Pharmaceutical  Journal,’  from  June  to  October,  18C7  (G.). 
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212°,  240°,  and  280°,  at  which  corrosive  sublimate,  can- 
tharidin,  calomel,  and  arsenious  acid,  respectively  sublime; 
and  beyond  the  melting  point  of  the  other  poisonous  alkaloids,* 
till  at  or  about  345°  it  yields  a sublimate  or  sublimates,  melts 
at  430°,  and  still  yields  sublimates,  till  at  length  it  is  exhausted 
and  reduced  to  a charcoal  spot.  Now  all  the  alkaloids,  and 
analogous  active  principles,  liquefy  and  sublime,  and  leave  a 
deposit  of  carbon ; but  no  other  among  the  poisonous  alkaloids 
answers  in  any  degree  to  the  description  now  given  except 
morphia.  But  this  substance  under  experiment  yields  the  white 
spotted  sublimate  described  and  depicted  in  fig.  112,  and  in  this, 
again,  corresponds  wdth  either  strychnia  or  mcrphia ; and,  when 
examined  by  the  microscope,  shows  the  crystalline  forms  that 
belong  rather  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.  If  now  we 
submit  the  sublimate  to  the  colour  tests  for  strychnia,  it  displays 
the  typical  succession  of  colours ; and  if  the  slightest  doubt  or 
misgiving  could  remain,  there  would  still  be  in  reserve  the  remark- 
able, and  probably  quite  characteristic,  reactions  with  carbazotic 
acid  and  bichromate  of  potash. 
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2.  In  Solution. 


The  process  for  extracting  strychnia  from  organic  mixtures 
presents  the  poison,  not  as  an  aqueous  solution,  but  dissolved  in 
ether,  benzole,  or  chloroform.  The  strychnia  so  held  in  solution 
is  allowed  to  deposit  itself  on  a glass  disk  or  slide,  examined  by 
the  microscope,  and  then  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  various 
tests.  If  one  or  more  of  these  deposits  be  treated  with  dilute 
acetic  acid,  a soluble  acetate  of  strychnia  is  formed,  to  which  the 
liquid  tests  may  be  applied.  Assuming  this  procedure  to  be 
adopted,  the  form  of  the  deposits  from  the  solutions  of  strychynia 
in  ether,  benzole,  and  chloroform  will  be  first  described,  and  then 
the  efifect  of  certain  chemical  tests  on  the  solution. 

Strychnia  in  Ether,  Benzole,  and  Chloroform. — a.  In  ether. 
This  crystalline  deposit  usually  assumes  dendritic  forms ; but  it 
may  contain  octahedra  and  four-sided  prisms,  h.  In  benzole. 
The  solution  of  strychnia  in  benzole  sometimes  leaves  on  evapo- 
ration crystals  of  great  brilliancy,  distinctness,  and  permanence. 
The  short  six-sided  prism  is  the  prevailing  form  : but  triangular 
and  other  plates  of  various  thickness,  and  dodecahedra,  rhora- 
boidal  and  pentagonal,  are  occasionally  met  wdth,  ns  in  fig.  111. 
p.  562.  Generally,  however,  the  deposit,  though  crystalline,  does 
not  present  distinct  crystals,  even  when  the  strychnia  and  benzole 
are  apparently  pure.  c.  In  chloroform.  The  alkaloid  is  deposited 
from  this  solution  as  rosettes,  veined  leaves,  stellate  dotted 
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branched 

Solutions 


and  reticulated 
of  strychnia  in 


fig.  121. 


ledles,  circles  with  broken  radii,  and 
tms  of  great  delicacy  and  beauty, 
fohol  deposit  forms  similar  to 
bse  yielded  by  the  ethereal  solu- 
})n.  (Fig.  12i.) 

, Other  Chemical  Tests. — Several 
pmical  reagents  have  been  recom- 
pnded  as  tests  for  strychnia ; of 
bich  some,  as  the  solution  of 
{line  and  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
innic  acid,  are  tests  for  the  alka- 
ids  as  a class,  others  sufficiently 
liaracteristlc  to  deserve  special 
^tice. 

, 1.  The  acetate  of  strychnia  itself 
• a weak  solution  of  which  the  tests  are  supposed  to  be  applied, 
ystallizes  in  tufts  of  needles  (fig.  122). 

2.  Carhazotic  acid,  a solution  of  which  of 
fe  strength  of  has  been  already  describe  d 
1 a delicate  and  characteristic  test  of  the 
tychnia  sublimate,  is  equally  applicable  to 
te  solution  of  its  salts.  A drop  of  this  reagent 
jided  to  a drop  of  the  solution  first  occasions 
I abundant  gelatinous  deposit,  which  gra- 
llally  gives  place  to  curved  crystals  waving  in 
ke  liquid,  like  tufts  of  grass,  and  presenting 
jhen  dried  the  curved  and  often  delicately  feathered  forms  of 


Fig.  122. 


123. 

13.  A solution  of  corrosive  suilimate 
Ituses  an  abundant  white  precipitate, 

^ich  assumes  the  highly  character- 
tic  crystalline  form  depicted  in 

124. 

I Of  other  reagents  it  may  be  ob- 
<rved  that  there  is  no  alkaloid  which 
lelds  so  many  well-marked  reactions 
£th  the  many  tests  that  have  at 
f|fiferent  times  been  recommended.* 

,,A11  the  general  reagents  for  alka- 
4ids  (p.  397)  yield  with  solutions  of 
lie  salts  of  strychnia  distinct  precipitates,  most  of  which 
lisume,  either  instantaneously  or  speedily,  crystalline  forms ; 


Fig.  123. 


't  • Refer  to  Papers  by  Dr.  Letheby,  in  ‘ Lancet,’  June  28,  and  July  12, 1866 ; 
•id  to  Wormlcy’s  ‘ Micro-Chemistry  of  Poisons.’ 
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sometimes  as  the  first  effect  of  the  contact  of  the  two  ^ , 

but  sometimes  they  are  developed  out  of  flocculeiit  or  gelatinous 
masses. 


liquids; 


Fig.  124. 


•tf 


All  these  reactions  of  strychnia,  as  of  the 
other  alkaloids,  may  be  studied  with  advan- 
tage in  single  drops  of  their  solutions 
placed  on  glass  slides  or  disks,  and  touched 
with  smaller  drops  of  the  reagents : — a simple 
and  delicate  method  which  ought  to  supers^e 
the  coarser  procedure  of  the  test*tube;  and 
which  has  the  obvious  advantage  over  it,  of 
presenting  every  change  of  form  and  colour  in ' 
a state  suitable  for  microscopic  examination. 

In  applying  the  foregoing  tests,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  crystalline  forms  described  or  depicted  are  not  uniform  i iui 
in  their  occurrence ; and  that  differences  in  temperature,  in  the 
strength  of  the  solution  of  strychnia,  and  in  the  strength  and  r-f; 
purity  of  the  reagents,  as  well  as  in  the  quantity  of  the  reagent 
left  unexpended,  modify  the  forms  of  the  crystals,* 

The  Physiological  Test. — This  name  has  been  given  to  a test 
first  proposed  by  the  late  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  who  directed  that 
frogs  recently  taken  from  a pond  should  be  chosen ; that  the 
skin  should  be  dried  with  blotting-paper ; and  that  the  liquid  to  i 
be  tested,  being  a strong  solution  of  a salt  of  strychnia,  should  ; ^ 
be  dropped  on  the  back.  In  a short  time  the  frog  thus  treated 
became  affected  with  tetanoid  or  epileptoid  spasm,  or  convul- 
sions. He  found  that  this  test  could  detect  as  small  a quantity 
as  5o\)o^^  grain  of  the  poison ; and  he  thought  that  if  inserted 
under  the  skin,  or  injected  into  the  stomach,  a still  less'quantity 
might  be  detected.  The  delicacy  and  certainty  of  this  test  have 
been  fully  confirmed  by  Dr.  John  Traill,f  Dr.  George  Harley, 

Dr.  Wormley,  and  others.  Dr.  Wormley  J gives  an  account  of 
some  experiments  on  a small  species  of  frog  (the  Rana  halecina), 
from  which  it  appears  that  when  a solution  of  strychnia  was  in- 
troduced into  the  stomach,  quantities  of  strychnia  much  less  than 
_i_th  grain  produced  characteristic  effects. 

After  the  application  of  a solution  to  the  skin  of  the  back, 
or  better,  subcutaneous  injection,  in  a period  of  time  varying 
from  one  or  two  minutes  to  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  the 
characteristic  tetanic  convulsions  show  themselves,  and  recur 
every  time  the  table  is  shaken,  or  the  frog  touched.  In  maiij 


it; 


* It  may  bo  worthy  of  note,  ns  bcarinpr  on  Ibis  subject,  (bat  (ho  depth  of  s 
drop  of  liquid  may  dkormiuo  tlie  form  of  tlic  crystals 

t ‘ llauoct,’  July  13,  135!).  { ‘ L'licimcnl  News,  April  21,  IBOO, 
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■ases  the  frog  utters  a shriek  or  cry  expressive  of  pain.  When  the 
lose  is  large,  the  symptoms  show  themselves  almost  immediately, 
ind  death  takes  place  in  a few  minutes.  When  the  dose  is 
iraaller,  the  symptoms  come  on  after  an  interval  of  a quarter  of 
in  hour,  or  half  an  hour,  and  the  animal  may  recover.  The 
iharacteristic  symptom  is  generally  ushered  in  by  a state  of 
ivident  distress,  with  panting  respiration  and  protruding  eye. 

3.  In  Organic  Substances,  ^ 

; Strychnia  may  he  extracted  from  organic  substances  by  the 
3tas-Otto  process  described  above  (p.  396).  In  the  case  of 
strychnia,  chloroform  (Rodgers  and  Girdwood)  or  benzole 
[Bloxam)  may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  ether  as  the 
solvent.  Both  are  better  solvents  of  strychnia  than  ether,  and 
benzole,  though  a less  perfect  solvent  than  chloroform,  has  the 
ttwo-fold  advantage  of  being  lighter  than  water,  and  leaving  a 
(crvstalline  deposit  of  a more  marked  character.  Graham  and 
Hoffmann  have  shown  that  strychnine  may  be  separated  from 
beer  containing  it  by  means  of  animal  charcoal.  The  beer  is 
■mixed  with  charcoal  and  allowed  to  stand,  with  frequent  shaking 
Ifor  twelve  or  more  hours.  The  charcoal  is  then  washed  with 
Iwater ; boiled  with  alcohol ; the  alcohol  evaporated,  the  residue, 
tmade  alkaline  with  caustic  soda,  and  shaken  up  with  ether. 
IStrychnia  is  left  in  a condition  fit  for  the  application  of  tests. 

Strychnia  may  be  detected  in  the  contents  of  the  alimentary 
■canal,  in  the  muscles  and  viscera,  and  in  the  blood  and  urine. 
iGay  (‘  Centralblatt  f.  die  Med.  Wissensch.,’  1867,  p.  49)  has  been 
■able  to  detect  it  in  the  pons  Varolii,  medulla  oblongata,  and  spinal 
■cord.  Messrs.  Rodgers  and  Girdwood  also  state  that  they  detected 
[it  in  the  bones.  There  is  no  doubt  that  strychnia,  like  arsenic, 
tentimony,  and  mercury,  undergoes  no  change  in  the  alimentary 
Xcanal,  in  the  vessels  of  the  body,  or  in  the  secreting  organs;  but 
((that  it  can  be  detected  in  them  by  chemical  research  skilfully 
((conducted.  Nor  does  strychnia  suffer  decomposition  in  bodies 
■(which  have  undergone  putrefaction ; for  Rieckher  obtained  evi- 
idence  of  its  presence  in  tissues  mixed  with  small  quantities  of  the 

3 poison  after  eleven  years’  decomposition  in  open  vessels.  {See 
Falck,  ‘l)ie  Wirkungen  des  Strychnins,’  ‘ Sammlung  Klin.  Vor- 
Itrage,’  No.  69,  p.  562.) 

Experiments  on  Animals, 

A large  dose  of  a salt  of  strychnia  in  solution  may  begin  to  act 
lalmost  immediately,  and  kill  in  a minute  and  a half.  A smaller 
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dose  may  produce  no  effect  for  several  minutes,  iior  prove  fatal  fo; ; 
twenty  minutes  or  lialf  an  hour;  or  severe  symptoms  may  bi| 
developed,  and  yet  the  animal  recover.  The  symptoms  are  wel . 
shown  in  the  following  instance : — To  a full-grown  healthy  rabbit 
recently  fed,  a quarter  of  a grain  of  sulphate  of  strychnia  dissolve!  | 
in  a few  drops  of  distilled  water  was  given.  After  the  lapse  o] 
fifteen  minutes  the  animal  appeared  easily  startled,  and  was  tre  J 
mulous,  and  unsteady  on  its  legs.  Soon  afterwards  it  tremblec  i 
violently,  or  started  when  touched ; and  slight  twitchings  occurrei  1 
in  the  limbs  on  its  attempting  to  move,  or  when  a noise  was  made  I 
After  the  lapse  of  eighteen  minutes,  when  gently  lifted  hy  the  ear.! 
from  the  table  to  the  floor,  it  was  violently  convulsed.  The  hincj 
and  fore  legs  were  rigidly  stretched  out ; the  eyes  protruded ; thi  i 
breathing  was  difficult;  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  could  not  bi  j 
counted ; the  head  and  tail  were  drawn  backwards,  as  if  by 
tightened  bowstring,  with  occasional  slight  intervals  of  rela.viition-i 
and  in  this  state  it  died,  two  minutes  after  the  commencement  o | 
the  convulsions,  and  twenty  minutes  after  taking  the  poisor! 
Immediately  after  death  the  whole  body  was  flaccid;  but  it  speedilH 
stiffened,  and  the  fore  limbs  altered  their  position,  and  were  rigidli! 
stretched  out.  In  eight  minutes,  while  the  body  was  still  warraj 
the  muscles  were  rigid  over  the  greater  part  of  the  trunk.  Oi  i 
inspecting  the  body,  the  lungs  were  found  collapsed,  and  of  a brigh  1 
red  colour  ; the  heart  contained  blood,  chiefly  coagulated,  on  botl  I 
sides ; the  blood  in  all  other  parts  of  the  body  was  liquid,  and  darlJ 
coloured.* 

Nearly  all  animals  are  affected  by  strychnia  in  a similar  manner  I 
Some  birds,  and  particularly  hens,  are  less  susceptible  to  its  action 
and  a species  of  sloth  (Cholcepus  Hoffinannii)  seems  to  be  littM 
affected  by  it  (Peters,  in  Reichert  and  Du  Bois-Reymond’J 
‘ Archiv,’  1868,  p.  755).  It  is  said  that  some  monkeys  enjo,  [ 
immunity  from  the  poisonous  effects  of  strychnia. 

Frogs,  as  has  been  stated,  are  very  sensitive;  and  hence  ar J 
commonly  used  as  delicate  physiological  reagents. 

Strychnia  specially  affects  the  spinal  cord,  the  refle.v  excltabilit  j 
of  which  it  enormously  increases.  Hence  the  tetanic  spasnii 
brought  on  by  the  slightest  sensory  impression.  It  also  seems  t f 
stimtilate  the  vaso-motor  centre,  causing  contraction  of  the  vessel  I 
and  increased  blood  pressure.  Death  is  the  result  either  cf 
asphyxia  from  the  fixation  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  or  of  thl 
exhaustion  of  the  nerve  centres  from  excessive  activity. 

* For  an  account  of  this  experiment  on  animals,  and  a collection  of  seven 
eases  in  the  human  subject,  with  an  examination  of  the  ease  of  Palmer,  se 
Dr.  Taylor's  Essay,  reprinted  from  the  ‘ Guy’s  Eospital  Eeports.’ 
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Cruui  Brown  and  Fraser  have  shown  that  the  action  of  strychnia 
is  entirely  altered  when  converted  into  ethyl  and  methyl  substitu- 
tion compounds.  These,  like  curara,  cause  general  muscular 
paralysis  hy  acting  on  the  motor  nerves. 

t 

I 

j SYMPTOMS,  POST-MOETEM  APPEAEANCES,  AND  TEEATMENT. 

i Symptoms. — In  a few  minutes  to  an  hour  or  more  after  swal- 

lowing a substance  which,  if  in  solution,  would  have  a hot  and 
intensely  bitter  taste,  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  set  in  with  a 
I feeling  of  suffocation  and  complaint  of  want  of  air.  These  feelings 
; are  soon  followed  hy  twitchings  of  the  muscles,  with  cramps  and 
jerking  movements  of  the  head  and  limbs,  which  shortly  become 
heightened  into  tetanic  convulsions.  The  arms  are  flexed  and 
i tightly  drawn  across  the  chest,  the  legs  forcibly  extended  and 
j widely  separated,  and  the  feet  often  turned  either  inwards  or  out- 
I wards,  the  head  bent  hack,  and  the  whole  body  arched  so  as  to  rest 
on  the  head  and  heels  {opisthotonos).  The  muscles  of  the  abdomen 
are  rigidly  contracted,  respiration  is  suspended,  the  pulse  is  very 
rapid,  the  face  is  livid  and  congested,  the  pupil  (in  the  fit)  is 
] usually  dilated,  the  eyes  prominent  and  staring,  and  the  features 
; drawn  into  a grin  (the  risus  sardonicus).  The  patient  complains 
, of  a choking  sensation,  and  of  thirst  and  dryness  of  the  throat ; 
but  the  effort  to  drink  often  occasions  rigid  spasms  of  the  muscles 
of  the  jaw.  Sometimes  there  is  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  the 
froth  may  he  tinged  with  blood.  After  the  spasms  have  lasted 
one  or  two  minutes  there  is  a short  remission,  and  the  patient  lies 
exhausted  and  bathed  in  sweat,  and  able  to  converse  and  swallow ; 
i for  the  jaw  is  not  always  fixed,  even  in  the  fit.  The  fits  sometimes 

I return  without  apparent  cause,  but  they  may  be  brought  on  by 
the  slightest  touch,  or  the  least  effort.  The  mind  is  generally 

1^  unaffected  till  towards  the  fatal  termination,  and  may  even  continue 
li  clear  to  the  last,  The  patient  is  generally  quite  conscious  of  his 

II  danger,  and  aware  of  the  approach  of  the  fits,  which  he  announces 
by  screams  or  shrieks,  or  by  calling  out  that  “they  are  coming;” 

t and  he  often  asks  to  be  held,  moved,  or  turned  over.  Towards  the 
. fatal  termination,  the  fits  become  more  frequent  and  severe,  and 
f the  patient  dies  exhausted,  or  suffocated,  in  most  cases  within  two 
(j  hours  of  the  commencement  of  the  symptoms.  If  a patient  survive 
IP  that  period  there  would  be  fair  hope,  but  no  certainty,  of  recovefy. 

The  Post-mortem  Appearances  are  neither  characteristic  nor 
0 uniform.  As  a general  rule,  the  body  is  rela.xed  at  the  time  of  death, 
but  stiffens  soon  afterwards,  and  remains  rigid  for  a long  time, 
n In  some  cases  it  retains  the  posture  of  the  last  fatal  spasm.  The 
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hands  are  usually  clenched,  and  the  feet  arched,  or  turned  inward 
There  is  usually  some  lividity  about  the  face,  trunk,  and  limb 
The  expression  of  the  countenance  is  sometimes  quite  natura- 
The  internal  appearances  consist  in  congestion  of  the  brain  an 
spinal  cord,  of  the  lungs  and  air-passages,  and  sometimes  of  th 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  In  some  cases  the  heart 
contracted,  and  all  its  cavities  empty  ; in  others  the  right  side 
full  of  blood.  The  blood  throughout  the  body  is  black  and  fluii 
The  urinary  bladder  is  empty. 

Treatment. — The  stomach  should  be  immediately  evacuated  I 
emetics,  or  (if  practicable)  by  the  stomach-pump,  and  at  the  sam 
time  solution  of  tannin,or  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium,  may  I 
introduced  with  a view  to  precipitate  the  poison.  Various  methoc 
have  been  recommended  for  the  treatment  of  the  fully-develop 
symptoms.  Of  these  the  most  satisfactory  are  chloroform  inhah' 
tion,  or  the  administration  of  chloral  hydrate  either  by  the  mout 
or,  better,  by  subcutaneous  injection.  The  experiments  of  tl 
Edin.  Committee,  as  well  as  cases  of  poisoning  in  man  successfulli 
combated,  show  that  chloral,  if  given  in  time,  antagonises  tl 
action  of  strychnia. 

Calabar  bean  has  been  recommended  as  directly  antagonistic  t 
strychnia,  but  the  researches  of  the  Edin.  Committee  show  tha 
though  it  modifies  the  convulsive  effect  of  strychnia,  it  does  nc 
succeed  in  saving  life. 

Curara,  also  recommended  by  some,  is  not  a physiological  an 
tagouist  to  strychnia.  It  can  only  succeed  in  preventing  tl;: 
tetanic  spasms  by  directly  paralysing  the  motor  nerves.  Thei 
must  therefore  be  a danger  of  double  poisoning.  Combined  wit 
artificial  respiration,  however,  it  might  prove  successful.  Artit 
cial  respiration  alone  has  been  found  efficacious  by  Leube  an. 
Rosenthal.  Infusions  or  enemata  of  tobacco  have  also  been  credite 
with  success  both  as  antagonising  the  tetanic  influence  of  strychni 
and  causing  vomiting.  Various  other  agents  have  been  suggestei 
but  most  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  chloral. 

Commencement  of  Symptoms. — From  a few  minutes  to  moi 
than  an  hour.  In  one  case,  three  minutes ; in  another  two  hou. 
and  a half.* 

Fatal  Period— Shortest,  ten  minutes;  longest,  six  hours. 

Fatal  Fose.—A  quarter  of  a grain  of  strychnia  may  destrr 
life ; but  patients  have  survived  doses  of  twenty  grains  or  more 

diagnosis.— The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  strychnia  n: 
closely  allied  to  those  of  the  disease  known  as  tetanus  or  lockc( 


• VVormlcy,  ‘ Micro-Chemistry  of  Poisons,’  p.  63S. 
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jaw.  In  poisoning  by  strychnia,  as  in  tetanus,  there  are  violent 
paroxysms  of  rigid  convulsion,  with  intensq  suffering;  and  in  both 
the  mind  is  little  if  at  all  affected;  and  when  it  does  suffer,  it 
seems  to  be  the  result  of  the  exquisite  torture  the  patient  has 
undergone. 

The  differences  between  the  disease  tetanus,  and  poisoning  by 
strychnia,  are  well  marked.  In  this  country,  and  in  temperate 
climates,  tetanus  is  rare,  except  as  the  consequence  of  a wound  or 
severe  mechanical  injury.  In  tetanus  the  symptoms  are  at  first 
obscure,  and  develope  themselves  gradually : in  poisoning  by 
strychnia  they  are  strongly  marked  at  the  onset,  and  attain  their 
full  development  in  a few  minutes.  Tetanus  begins  with  difficulty 
of  swallowing,  and  stiffness  of  the  jaws  and  neck,  the  trunk,  legs, 
and  arms  being  attacked  in  succession.  In  poisoning  by  strychnia, 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  voluntary  muscles  are  attacked  at  the  same 
time;  and  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  are  not  only  not  affected  first, 
but  sometimes  wholly  escape,  or  are  violently  contracted  only 
during  efforts  to  swallow.  In  tetanus,  opisthotonos  does  not 
occur  till  after  some  hours  or  days  : in  poisoning  by  strychnia,  it 
is  among  the  early  symptoms.  In  tetanus,  the  symptoms  under- 
go abatement,  but  there  is  no  perfect  intermission  : in  poisoning 
by  strychnia,  there  are  intervals  of  complete  intermission.  In 
tetanus  the  patient  dies  after  the  lapse  of  several  hours  or  days, 
or  recovers  slowly  after  several  days  or  weeks : in  poisoning  by 
strychnia  death  happens  in  from  less  than  a quarter  of  an  hour 
to  less  than  three  hours  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  symptoms 
(death  after  such  a period  as  six  hours  being  very  rare),  or  the 
patient  recovers  in  a few  hours.  Tetanus  brought  on  by  direct 
injury  to  the  nervous  centres  sometimes  destroys  life  in  a few  hours. 

The  tetanic  symptoms  caused  by  strychnia  are  distinguished 
from  those  which  occur  in  the  course  of  poisoning  by  other  sub- 
stances, irritant  or  narcotic,  inasmuch  as  in  the  former  case  they 
constitute  the  only  symptom,  while  in  the  latter  they  occur  after 
other  symptoms  of  poisoning  have  shown  themselves ; or  they  are 
mixed  up  with  them.  To  this  rule,  however,  it  is  possible  that 
the  salts  of  morphia  may  form  an  exception.  (See  p.  525). 

The  tetanic  convulsions  of  hysteric  and  epileptic  seizures  are 
similarly  distinguished  from  those  of  strychnia-poisoning,  by  form- 
ing only  a part  of  the  fit.  These  seizures,  moreover,  are  not  in 
themselves  fatal.  Death  from  hysteria  is  unknown,  and  it  very 
rarely  follows  immediately  or  speedily  on  an  epileptic  seizure. 
There  is  a marked  difference,  also,  in  the  character  of  the  convul- 
sive movements.  Strychnia  produces  a rigid  tremor,  uniformly 
continuous  throughout  the  paroxj  sm ; whereas  in  epileptic,  epilep- 
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tiform,  or  hysteric  convulsions,  the  muscles  are  alternately  relax 
and  contracted.  The  tetanic  paroxysm  is  distinguished  by  unifoi 
rigid  tremor,  the  epileptic  or  hysteric  fit  by  jactitation. 


BErciA. 


Fig.  125. 


This  alkaloid  derives  its  importance  from  being  associated  wi 
strychnia  in  the  seed  and  bark  of  nux  vomica,  and  in  St.  Ignati 

bean.  It  has  the  same  poisonc  9- 
properties  as  strychnia,  but  ii 
less  degree,  variously  estimated 
a sixth  or  a twelfth. 

Properties. — Brucla  is  usua 
found  as  a white  powder;  but 
is  readily  crystallized  in  needllff- 
or  four-sided  prisms.  When  throv 
down  by  ammonia  from  a soluti 
of  the  acetate,  it  presents  itself' 
long  crossed  needles,  or  in  tu 
as  in  fig.  125.  Both  forms  i 
obtained  from  the  same  soluti 
by  the  same  reagent  at  the  sai. 
time;  the  needles  from  a dr- 
spread  over  the  disk,  the  tuft  from  a deep  undisturbed  drop. 

Brucia  belongs  to  the  group  of  poisons  which  is  not  changed.. 
colour  by  cold  sulphuric  acid ; and,  like  strychnia,  it  undergo 
no  change  when  the  acid  solution  is  warmed,  but  when  heated,! 
assumes  a deeper  tint  of  yellow  than  strychnia.  It  is  at  or 
distinguished  from  strychnia  by  the  intense  red  colour  which 
strikes  with  nitric  acid — a colour  toned  down  to  a faint  rose  ti 
when  the  brucia  or  the  nitric  acid  is  present  in  very  small  quauth 
Brucia,  when  heated  on  white  porcelain,melts  easily  into  a p: 
liquid,  darkens,  yields  a dense  vapour,  and  swells  into  a moderate 
abundant  carbon.  It  gives  an  odour  as  of  burnt  horn.  IWi 
treated  in  the  manner  described  in  the  Appendix  at  p.  G68, 
melts  at  240°  Fahr.,  and  sublimes  at  400°.  The  sublimates  f 
rarely  crystalline,  and  are  not  characteristic.  A solution 
carbazotic  acid  (^)  developes  in  the  sublimates  root-hke  fom 
It  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  strychnia,  slightly  soluble 
ether,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  benzole, 
aejneous  solution  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  With  acids 

forms  salts,  , . , , , • i 

— a.  Nitric  acid,  ns  just  stated,  imparts  to  hriicin  and 

salts  a rich  red  colour.  This  red  solution,  if  warmed  and  allow 
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il  to  cool,  is  changed  to  purple  by  protochloride  of  tin,  and  bleached 
n by  an  excess  of  the  solution,  b.  Sulphuric  acid,  followed  by 
I bichromate  of  potash,  developes  a red  or  reddish-brown  colour, 
,/  passing  to  green  and  yellow. 

In  the  quickness  and  beauty 
of  its  reactions  with  liquidtests, 

^ brucia  is  second  only  to  strych- 
j nia.  Fig.  126  shows  a group 

I of  crystals  under  a low  power 
of  the  microscope  from  an  acid 
solution  of  brucia  with  a solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate 
Results  of  rare  beauty 
are  obtained  with  red  prussiate 
: of  potash  (2^). 


Pig.  126. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


DEPEESSANTS. 


I.  HEMLOCK.  II.  TOBACCO.  III.  LOBELIA  INFLATAjfcra 
IV.  THE  CALABAR  BEAN.  V.  CURAEA. 


All  these  poisons  produce  a remarkable  weakness,  or  paralysis  oi 
the  muscular  system  ; some,  as  Calabar  bean,  acting  centrally  or 
the  cord,  others,  of  which  eurara  is  the  type,  specially  on  the  nioto: 
nerves. 


It  belong!  Iftul 


I.  CONIUM  (Conium  maculatum ; Semloelc ; Common  or 
Spotted  HemlocTc). 

This  plant  grows  in  hedgerows  all  over  England, 
to  the  natural  order  Umbelliferse,  or  parsley  tribe,  to  which  alsi 
belong  the  Althusa  cynapium,  or  fooTs  parsley,  the  Cicuta  virosa 
or  water  hemlock,  the  (Enanthe  crocata,  or  water  dropwort,  am 
the  QHnanthe  phellandrium,  or  fine-leaved  water  dropwort — i 
(with  the  exception  probably  of  the  first  named)  poisonous  plantf 
Hemlock  is  readily  recognised  by  its  tall  glossy  green  stems 
dotted  with  brownish-purple  spots.  Its  root  is  tapering,  like  tha 
of  the  parsnep,  and  its  leaves  have  been  often  mistaken  for  thos 
of  parsley.  The  seeds  of  the  conium  maculatum  are  of  th 
size  and  shape  shown  in  fig.  127,  and  weigh  about  twenty  to 

grain ; these  are  distinguishe 


Fig.  13  7. 


Fig.  128. 


from  other  seeds  of  the  Umbe  I 
liferae  by  the  presence  of  fi' 
prominent  wavy  ridges  (fi| 
128),  and  the  absence  of  tl 
linear  receptacles  for  volati 
oil  termed  vittm.  Every  pa' 
of  the  plant  has  a strong  n' 
pleasant  mousy  odour,  which  is  strongly  developed  when  tl 
plant  is  rubbed  with  liq.  potass®.  The  leaves  and  fruit  a 
in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  The  powdered  leaf  supplies 
poultice ; the  fresh  leaves  and  young  branches  yield  the  extrac 
and  the  fresh  leaves  the  succus,  couii. 
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I The  recent  Investigations  of  Dr.  John  Harley  * have  shown 
fthat,  with  the  e.xception  of  the  “ Succus,”  these  preparations  are 
Ibither  inert,  or,  to  be  effective,  must  be  given  in  doses  very  many 
Upimes  larger  than  those  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  The 
[jBuccus,  in  a dose  of  two  drachms,  produces  the  characteristic  effect 
)n  the  voluntary  muscles.  The  root  is  described  as  quite  inert. 

The  leaves  are  the  parts  of  the  plant  usually  taken  as  a poison, 
lommonly  in  mistake  for  parsley. 

Conium  owes  its  activity  to  an  alkaloid  conia  which  may  be 
(xtracted  from  all  parts  of  the  plant,  especially  the  seeds,  leaves, 
md  young  shoots. 

When  pure,  it  is  an  oily,  volatile,  colourless,  liquid  j but  turns 
rellow,  and  darkens  by  keeping.  It  has  a pungent  odour,  com- 
)ared  to  stale  tobacco  or  mice,  and  gives  a greasy,  pink  stain  to 
iltering  paper.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloro- 
brm,  but  only  sparingly  in  water.  A watery  solution  becomes 
urbid  on  heating.  This,  inter  alia,  distinguishes  it  from  nicotine. 
[Vith  acids  it  fumes,  and  forms  salts  soluble  in  water,  and 
ilcohol.  Prom  its  salts  conia  is  set  free  by  alkalies,  and  can  be 
iistilled  over  by  heating.  It  gives  precipitates  with  the  general 
reagents  for  alkaloids. 

There  is  no  very  characteristic  reaction  for  conia.  Many 
vhich  have  been  described  depend  on  impurities  or  decomposition 
jroducts.  Commercial  conia  is  not  altogether  uniform  in  com- 
)osition. 

Compared  with  nicotine,  conia  is  distinguished  by  the  readiness 
vith  which  it  forms  needle-shaped  crystals  with  hydrochloric 


Fig.  129. 
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fcid,  whereas  the  nicotine  salt  is  at  first  amorphous,  and  only 
ecomes  crystalline  after  long  standing. 

The  precipitates  which  conia  forms  with  the  general  reagents  for 

j • See  a series  of  Papers  in  the  ‘ Pharmaceutical  Journal,’ from  January 
|o  August,  la(J7.  ■' 
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alkaloids  are  more  soluble  than  those  of  nicotine,  so  that  in  dilul 
solutions  reagents  which  precipitate  nicotine  cause  no  precipitat 
in  solutions  of  conia.  This  is  more  especially  true  of  chloride  i 
platinum  and  chloride  of  gold. 

The  precipitate  of  conia  with  bichloride  of  mercury  is  amo 
phous,  that  of  nicotine  consisting  of  groups  of  truncated  plate; 
radiating  from  a centre,  or  winged  forms.  With  carbazotic  ac: 
(1  in  250)  conia  developes  the  crystalline  forms  (fig.  129),  difie 
ing  from  the  delicate  forms  arising  from  a similar  reaction  wii 
nicotine  (fig.  130. ) 

Ammonia,  like  conia,  forms  crystals  with  hydrochloric  acid,  at 
also  with  oxalic  acid.  The  ammonia  salts  differ  from  those  ■ 
conia  by  being  insoluble  in  alcohol,  which  readily  dissolves  f 
‘ conia  salts ; and  the  crystals  of  hydrochlorate  of  conia  difi 
from  those  of  the  bydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  in  being  doub 
refractive , and  giving  a beautiful  play  of  colours  with  t 
polariscope. 

Conia  may  be  separated  from  organic  mixtures  by  the  Sts 
Otto  process  (p.  396),  or  it  may  be  distilled  over  after  renderi- 
the  matters  strongly  alkaline  with  caustic  soda. 

^Experiments  on  Animals. — Experiments  on  animals  ha 
shown  that  Conia  acts  on  all  classes  of  animals  as  a most  euergei 
poison.  The  symptoms  differ  in  cold  and  warm  blooded  animo 
In  frogs  it  causes  universal  paralysis  and  death  without  convi 
sions.  In  warm  blooded  animals  the  gait  becomes  insecure,  a 
general  paralysis  ensues.  Death  is  preceded  by  clonic  convulsio 
In  one  of  Wormley’s  experiments,  a single  drop  was  placed 
the  tongue  of  a large  healthy  cat.  In  a few  seconds  the  aniu 
stood  still,  and  showed  an  unsteady  gait  when  disturbed.  In  t 
minutes  and  a half  it  fell  on  its  side,  voided  urine,  had  stro 
convulsions  and  universal  tremor,  and  died  in  three  minutes.  L, 
curara  it  paralyses  the  ends  of  the  motor  nerves  and  afterwa; 
their  trunks.  It  also  seems  to  have  a direct  action  on  the  spi 
cord  (Verigo)  to  which  the  convulsions  and  paralysis  are  in  so 
measure  due.  It  is  said  not  to  have  any  direct  effect  on  ' 
brain  or  sensory  nerves,  but  observations  on  man  show  tl 
applied  locally  it  dulls  sensibility.  The  pupils  in  poisoning ; 
conia  are  usually  said  to  be  dilated.  Burman  observed  this  oi 
during  the  convulsions.  Death  is  due  mainly  to  asphy-xia,  ' 
result  of  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  muscles. 

Symptoms.  — Dryness  and  constriction  of  the  throat,  1 
lowed  speedily  by  great  muscular  prostration,  showing  ^ iti 
in  a heaviness  of  the  eyelids  and  confusion  of  vision  owing 
impaired  adjustment  of  the  ocular  muscles.  The  muscu 
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weakness  becomes  pronounced  first  in  the  lower  extremities, 
causing  a staggei-iug  gait  and  ultimately  complete  paralysis.  The 
paralysis  extends  upw'ards  and  affects  the  upper  extremities  and  the 
respiratory  muscles.  Respiration  becomes  difficult,  and  there  is 
great  praacordial  anxiety.  The  pulse  as  a rule  is  slow.  In  further 
stages  convulsions  occur  and  death  takes  place  with  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  asphyxia.  The  pupils  are,  as  a rule,  dilated.  Nausea 
and  vomiting  occasionally  occur  in  the  course  of  the  symptorasi. 
As  a rule,  the  mind  remains  clear  up  to  the  stage  of  asphyxia. 
Socrates,  poisoned  by  the  Kiiveiov  of  the  Athenians,  which  was  in 
all  probability  the  same  as  the  conium  under  discussion,  died  in 
convulsions,  but  was  able  to  converse  with  his  friends  up  to  near 
the  end. 

The  effect  of  conium  is  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Govv, 
reported  by  Dr.  Bennett  (‘  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,’  1815). 
After  eating  hemlock  leaves  in  mistake  for  “ greens,”  the  patient 
died  in  a few  hours  with  symptoms  of  universal  paralysis,  which 
began  in  the  extremities  and  extended  upwards,  gradually  affect- 
ing the  whole  muscular  system,  and  entailing  loss  of  voice  and  of 
articulation.  Convulsive  movements  occurred  late.  Sensation  and 
intelligence  continued  unaffected  till  death  was  at  hand.  Dr.  John 
Harley  gives  a very  lucid  description  of  the  symptoms  produced  in 
his  own  person  by  five  drachms  and  a half  of  the  suocus.  Three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  after  taking  it,  he  first  found  that  he  had 
lost  the  power  of  quick  adjustment  in  the  muscles  of  the  eye. 
In  another  quarter  of  an  hour  this  symptom  had  much  increased, 
and  a general  muscular  lethargy,  with  heavy  eyelid  and  dilated 
pupil,  supervened.  In  another  quarter  of  an  hour  there  was 
squeamishness  and  faintness,  and  he  was  cold,  pale,  and  totter- 
ing. The  nausea  passed  off,  but  the  muscular  weakness  increased. 
The  mind  was  quite  intact,  and  the  pulse,  after  the  first  excitement, 
was  sixty-eight,  and  regular.  There  was  “ a direct  diminution 
of  power  in  all  the  voluntary  muscles,  almost  amounting  to 
paralysis,”  and  “ the  greatest  exertion  was  at  one  time  required 
to  elevate  the  eyelids.”  In  3f  hours  all  the  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing had  passed  off.  Similar  symptoms  occurred  in  two  young 
women  who  took  three  and  four  drachms  respectively  of  the 

BUCCUS.* 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — Those  of  asphyxia,  with  redness 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  congestion  of  the 
vessels  of  the  brain. 

Treatment. — The  stomach  should  be  emptied  by  emetics  or  the 

* Sec  also  the  interesting  experiments  on  the  effects  of  Conium  by  Dr. 
Burman  in  the  ‘ West  Riding  Lunatic  Asylum  Med.  Rei)orts,’  vol.  ii.  p.  1. 
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stomach-pump,  and  attention  should  then  be  directed  to  keep  u] 
the  respiration  by  stimulants,  and  subsequently  by  artificia 
respiration. 

Commencement  of  Symptoms. — From  a few  minutes  to  i 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  more. 

Fatal  Period. — From  one  hour  to  four  hours,  or  more. 

Fatal  Dose. — The  smallest  dose  of  hemlock  or  its  preparatioi 
is  not  ascertained ; but  Eurman,  as  the  resiilt  of  experiments  o- 
himself  and  others,  concludes  that  one  ounce  of  the  succus  i 
equivalent  to  one  minim  of  conia.  From  experiments  on  animah. 
it  appears  that  a single  drop  of  the  alkaloid  will  kill  a cat  i- 
three  minutes,  and  five  drops  a dog  in  one  minute.  The  onl 
case  of  poisoning  by  conia  on  record  is  that  of  Louis  Berger 
poisoned  by  her  paramour.  Dr.  Jahn,  of  Dessau,  in  1861.  Deatl 
occurred  in  a few  minutes  from  a dose  of  from  10  to  15  drops. 


II.  TOBACCO  {Nicotiana  Tabacum). 

The  Nicotiana  tabacum,  or  Virginian  tobacco,  belongs,  as  do  s 
many  of  our  chief  poisons — hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  stramonium 
to  the  artificial  class  and  order  Pentandria  monogynia,  an 
natural  order  Atropaceae  (fig.  131). 

Tobacco  contains  two  active  principles — a liquid  volatile  alks 
loid,  and  a concrete  volatile  oil,  known  as  tobacco-campho. 
These  are  obtainable  from  all  parts  of  the  plant,  and  are  contains 
in  the  infusion  and  decoction,  and  in  the  smoke,  blended  wit 
carbonate  and  acetate  of  ammonia,  and  several  gases.  The  drie 
leaves  have  a place  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  and  supply  tl 
enema  tabaci — twenty  grains  to  eight  ounces.  Nicotine,  or  nicoti 
the  active  principle  of  tobacco,  resembles  conia  as  being  a liqu. 
and  volatile  alkaloid.  When  quite  pure  it  is  a colourless,  oi' 
liquid,  but  assumes  an  amber  hue  on  exposure  to  air,  and  deeper 
in  tint  by  keeping.  A drop  placed  on  a white  surface  of  enamelk 
glass  has  a green  colour,  while  conia  is  pink  ; and  if  the  liquii 
are  dropped  on  filtering  paper,  they  produce  greasy  stains  of  tl 
same  colours.  Nicotine  has  an  acrid  taste,  and  a penetratin' 
ethereal  odour.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  etlier,  amyl 
alcohol,  benzol,  and  chloroform,  and  also  to  a considerable  extei 
in  water,  thus  differing  from  conia.  The  aqueous  solution  has 
distinct  alkaline  reaction.  Like  conia,  it  forms  salts  with  tl 
acids,  but  yields  less  dense  fumes  with  the  two  volatile  acid 
The  hydrochlorate  difi’ers  from  the  same  salt  of  conia  in  ii 
crystallising  at  once.  With  oxalic  acid  it  forms  a crystallii 
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oxalate,  distinguished  from  the  oxalate  of  ammonia  by  being 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Alkalies  set  free  nicotine  from  its  salts.  It 
may  thus  be  separated  by  distillation. 

Nicotine  is  precipitated  by  the  general  reagents  for  alkaloids 
(p.  397).  The  differences  between  the  reactions  of  nicotine  and 
conia,  with  corrosive  sublimate,  bichloride  of  platinum,  and  carba- 
zotic  acid,  have  been  mentioned  above. 

The  most  characteristic  re- 
action of  nicotine  is  that  which 
an  ethereal  solution  of  it  gives 
with  an  ethereal  solution  of 
iodine  (Roussin’s  test).  In  the 
proportion  of  1 to  100  nicotine 
gives  with  iodine  solution  a 
brownish  red  precipitate,  which 
in  a few  minutes  crystallises  in 
long  needles — 1 to  2 inches 
long — of  a ruby  red  colour  by 
transmitted,  and  dark  blue  by 
reflected,  light.  When  the 
solution  is  more  dilute,  the  crys- 
tals form  very  slowly — in  1 to 
500  after  four  hours  (Dragen- 
dorff). 

From  organic  mixtures  nico- 
tine is  to  be  separated  in  the 
same  way  as  conia. 

JExpeHments  on  Animals. — 

Nicotine  is  a most  active  poison. 

A single  drop  is  sufficient  to 
kill  a cat  or  rabbit  in  two  or 
three  minutes.  In  frogs  it 
causes  spasms  of  a peculiar  character,  the  fore  legs  being  drawn 
hack  and  closely  applied  to  the  sides,  while  the  thighs  are 
abducted  and  the  legs  bent  on  them,  so  that  the  feet  touch 
the  pelvis  (Van  Praag).  This  is  regarded  as  a physiological 
test  of  the  alkaloid.  Convulsions  also  occur  in  warm-blooded 
animals.  Nicotine  is  said  to  act  both  centrally  and  peripherally 
on  the  nervous  system  in  general,  first  e.xciting  and  then 
paralysing. 

Locally  it  acts  as  an  irritant.  Dropped  into  the  eye  it  pro- 
duces contraction  of  the  pupil. 

The  methyl  derivatives  of  nicotine  act  like  curara  (Crum  Brown 
and  Fraser). 
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Sympioms. — Tobacco,  or  its  alkaloid  nicotine,  in  small  dos 
causes  local  sensations  in  the  mouth  and  fauces  of  warmth  or  bimr 
ing  accompanied  by  salivation.  This  isfollowedbyunpleasantnaus 
and  vomiting,  and  an  excessive  feeling  of  depression  and  muse  “ 
lar  weakness.  The  pulse  is  generally  quickened,  but  soineti" 
retarded.  The  skin  becomes  pale  and  cold,  and  the  functions  of  th' 
brain  and  nervous  system  generally,  prostrated.  The  pulse  intermit  ^ 
and  death  takes  place  preceded  by  clonic  convulsions.  Occf 
sionallj',  if  the  dose  is  very  large,  death  may  occur  under  sudde 
prostration  and  without  convulsions.  M.  Fougnies,  the  victim 
the  Count  Bocarmi,  did  not  survive  more  than  five  minutes  aftc 
nicotine  was  forcibly  administered  to  him  ; and  in  a suicidal  cas 
of  poisoning  with  nicotine  which  occurred  in  London,  1858,  th 
sutferer  was  observed  to  stare  wildly,  fall  down,  and  die  withou 
convulsions,  after  heaving  a deep  sigh. 

Poisoning  may  result  from  the  smoking  of  tobacco,  as  well  a 
from  its  absorption  in  substance.  Marshall  Hall  relates  the  caa 
of  a young  man  who  smoked  two  pipes  for  his  first  debauch,  an: 
was  seized,  in  consequence,  with  nausea,  vomiting,  and  syncopi 
then  with  stupor  and  stertorous  breathing,  general  spasms,  an. 
insensible  pupil.  Next  day  the  tendency  to  faint  continued,  an: 
in  the  evening  the  stupor,  stertor,  and  spasms  returned,  but  froi 
that  time  he  recovered  steadily.  Other  authors  have  reports' 
cises  of  death  from  excessive  smoking.  The  effects  of  tobacc 
smoke  have  been  generally  attributed  to  the  nicotine  which 
contains  ; but  Void  and  Eulenburg  attribute  them  rather  to  tb 
final  products  of  combustion — viz.,  pyridin  and  picolin  base' 
But  Heubel  has  more  recently  supported  the  generally  receive 
notion  that  uudecomposed  nicotineis  really  contained  in  the  smokt 
Fatal  results  also  sometimes  follow  the  introduction  of  the  ii 
fusion  or  smoke  into  the  bowelr ; and  severe  effects  have  als 
followed  the  abuse  of  snuff,  external  application  of  tobacco,  an 
sleeping  surrounded  by  bales  of  the  weed ; or  by  smugglei 
carrying  tobacco  next  the  skin  for  purposes  of  concealment. 

Fatal  Period. — Nicotine  may  prove  fatal  almost  immediately 
or  within  a very  few  minutes.  The  fatal  effeets  of  tobacco  are  als 
very  rapid.  A case  is  reported  of  death  in  eighteen  minutes. 

Fatal  JDose. — Half  a drachm  of  tobacco  has  proved  fata! 
The  fatal  dose  of  nicotine  in  man  has  not  been  determined,  bu 
probably  a few  drops  would  suffice. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — Not  very  characteristic.  Tur 
gescence  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  inflammation  of  th 
stomach  have  been  found.  In  the  suicide  by  nicotine  above  in  en 
tioned,  the  appearances  were  general  relaxation  of  the  muscu  la 
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system,  staring  eyes,  bloated  and  livid  features,  the  vessels  of  the 
scalp  and  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  those  of  the  lungs,  gorged 
with  black  blood,  and  tbe  cavities  of  the  heart,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  left  auricle,  empty.  There  was  intense  congestion  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  of  the  liver.  The 
blood  was  black  and  liquid,  and,  in  some  parts,  had  the  consistence 
of  treacle.  Nicotine  was  detected  in  the  stomach,  liver,  and 
lungs,  by  a process  similar  to  that  of  Stas.* 

Treatment. — If  taken  in  substance,  and  not  discharged  by 
spontaneous  vomiting,  emetics  must  be  first  administered. 
Tannin,  or  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium,  may  be  given 
with  a view  to  render  the  alkaloid  insoluble.  The  after-treat- 
ment must  consist  in  the  free  use  of  stimulants. 

III.  LOBELIA  (Lobelia  Inflata,  Indian  Tobacco,  Bladder- 
podded  Lobelia). 

Lobelia  inflata  belongs  to  the  artificial  class  and  order  Pen- 
tandria  monogynia,  and  natural  order  Lobeliacece.  It  is  a native 
of  North  America,  and  has  long  been  used  by  the  aborigines : it 
at  length  became  a quack  medicine  tliere,  and  was  the  subject  of 
favourable  notice  by  a clergyman  (Dr.  Cutler).  In  the  year  1829, 
au  English  physician.  Dr.  Keece,  highly  commended  it  as  an  anti- 
asthmatic. 

The  herb  is  usually  imported  in  compressed  oblong  cakes  of  a 
pale  green  colour,  weighing  half  a pound  or  a pound  each  j it  has 
a nauseous  odour,  and  acrid  burning  taste,  closely  resembling  that 
of  tobacco.  The  seeds,  and  a powder  of  the  seeds,  are  sold  by 
all  the  herbalists.  Both  have  proved  fatal  several  times  in 
America  and  in  England. 

It  owes  its  activity  to  an  alkaloid,  lobeline,  which  resembles 
conia  and  nicotine  in  being  liquid,  and  also  in  many  chemical 
characters  and  reactions.  It  gives  wdth  sulpho-molybdic  acid 
(Erohde’s  reagent)  a deep  violet  colour,  which  after  many  hours 
passes  into  brown  and  then  yellow  (Dragendorff). 

The  dried  herb  has  a place  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
yields  two  tinctures — the  tinctura  lobelise,  and  tinctura  lobeliaj 
ffithcresc  (2-2-  ounces  to  the  pint,  and  dose  ten  to  thirty  minims). 

The  seeds  are  small  brown  grains,  and  weigh  3176  to  a grain. 
They  have  the  size,  shape,  and  microscopic  characters  depicted 
ill  5,  fig.  45,  p.  394. 

Lobelia  is  an  active  medicine  and  a potent  poison.  In  ten- 
graiii  or  scruple  doses  of  the  powdered  leaves  or  seeds  it  is  a 

♦ See  Taylor,  ‘ On  Poisons,’  p.  760. 
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strong  nauseating  emetic,  and  has  been  termed  the  emetic  wee<. 
A teaspoonful,  or  a drachm,  is  a fatal  dose. 

Symptoms. — Speedy  vomiting  followed  by  distressing  nausei 
with  lieadache,  giddiness,  and  tremors,  copious  sweats,  and  e? 
treme  depression,  are  the  leading  symptoms.  Diarrhoea  an: 
dysuria  are  sometimes  present.  Sometimes  the  pulse  intermit 
as  a consequence  of  its  depressant  effect  on  the  circulation.  T1 
fatal  event  is  ushered  in  by  convulsions.  Employed  as  an  enem 
it  acts  like  tobacco,  causing  the  same  sickness  and  faintness. 

Fatal  Dose. — A case  of  poisoning  by  a drachm  of  the  pov 
dered  leaves  occurred  in  England  in  1847. 

Fatal  Period. — In  this  case  it  was  about  thirty-six  hours. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — The  mucous  membrane  of  tl 
stomach  intensely  inflamed,  and  the  vessels  of  the  brain  strong'; 
congested. 

Treatment. — This  consists  in  promoting  vomiting  by  draughii 
of  warm  water,  and  tickling  the  throat,  followed  by  the  free  uii 
of  stimulants  to  counteract  the  depressing  effect  of  the  poison. . 

IV.  PHYSOSTIGMA  VENENOSUM  {the  Ordeal  Bean  of  Calabar: 

The  seed  or  bean  of  the  leguminous  plant  Physostigma  veni 
nosum  is  now  imported  from  Western  Africa,  and  is  admitted  in( 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  to  which  it  supplies  the  extractui: 
physostigmatis.  Its  chief  use  is  in  ophthalmic  surgery,  as  a 

efficient  means  of  contracting  tl 
pupil.  We  have  become  acquaint! 
with  its  action  as  a poison  throug, 
the  researches  of  Christison,  Georg 
Harley,  Nunneley,  and  Erase 
Christison  wrote  on  the  subjei 
as  early  as  1855,  and  Dr.  Prase 
published  an  exhaustive  essay  upc 
it  in  1867.* 

The  bean  is  about  the  size  of 
pigeon’s  egg,  and  has  the  shap 
of  a kidney.  It  has  a hard,  shinin 
shell  of  a deep  chocolate  colour 
and  contains  two  white  cotyledon 
hollowed  and  marked  as  in  th 
annexed  illustration  (fig.  132 
which  shows  the  bean  of  itsnaturi 
size  and  with  a vertical  and  tram 

* On  Uie  Physiological  Action  of  llie  Calabar  Bean,  by  Thomas 
Prascr,  M.D.  (‘Trans.  Boy.  Soo.  Edinb.’  vol.  xxiv.) 


Fig.  132. 
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verse  section.  The  white  substance  of  the  bean  is  free  from 
bitterness,  acrimony,  or  aroma.  The  absence  of  any  property 
likely  to  attract  attention  or  prove  repulsive,  is  sufficiently  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  in  the  summer  of  1864,  fifty  children  ate  the 
beans  at  Liverpool,  of  whom  one  died.  The  white  cotyledon 
assumes  an  orange  tint  when  touched  with  nitric  acid,  and  a 
yellowish  brown  when  treated  with  perchloride  of  iron.  The 
bean  owes  its  activity  to  an  alkaloidal  principle  to  which  the 
name  of  pTiysostigmin  or  eserin  has  been  given. 

Properties. — Physostigmin  is  a colourless,  resinous-like  sub- 
stance, which  becomes  brittle  on  drying.  Vee  says  that  it  maybe 
crystallised.  It  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  is  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzol,  but  not  very  soluble  in  water. 
With  acids  it  forms  salts,  which  are  not  very  stable,  and  change 
colour. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  a yellow  solu- 
tion, speedily  turning  olive  green.  Sulphuric  acid  and  bromine 
water  produce  a reddish  brown  colour.  The  watery  solution  of 
physostigmin  gives  with  chloride  of  lime  a reddish  colour,  but  is 
bleached  by  excess. 

The  best  test  for  physostigmin  is  its  effect  on  the  pupil.  A few 
drops  of  a solution  of  1 in  1,000  dropped  into  the  eye  causes  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupil  within  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Experiments  on  Animals. — Dr.  Fraser  describes  the  effect  of  a 
small  and  of  a large  dose  in  terms  of  which  this  is  an  abbreviation. 
A small  fatal  dose,  given  to  one  of  the  lower  animals,  first  occasions 
a slight  tremor,  extending  from  the  hind-quarters  to  the  fore-limbs 
and  head,  and  then  paralysis  and  muscular  flaccidity  setting  in  in 
the  same  order.  The  rectum  and  bladder  are  then  emptied.  The 
pupils  generally  contract,  the  breathing  becomes  slow,  irregular, 
and  stertorous,  and  frothy  mucus  escapes  from  the  mouth.  Mus- 
cular twitchings  occur,  and  often  continue  after  respiration  has 
ceased.  Reflex  action  cannot  be  produced,  the  parts  about  the  eye 
are  insensible,  and  on  lifting  the  animal  by  the  ears  the  limbs  hang 
inert,  and  a few  gasping  respirations  usher  in  death.  Immediately 
after  death  the  pupils  dilate.  Consciousness  is  evidently  preserved. 
On  opening  the  body,  the  muscles  are  found  to  contract  when  cut, 
the  heart  acts  regularly,  and  the  intestines  retain  their  vermicular 
action.  The  lungs  are  gorged  with  blood.  A large  fatal  dose 
almost  immediately  paralyses  the  hind  legs  j the  animal  falls,  lies 
flaccid,  and  shows  muscular  power  only  by  a few  twitches.  The 
pupils  contract,  and  the  secretions  of  the  eyes  and  month  are 
increased.  Reflex  action  cannot  be  produced,  and,  after  a few 
gasps,  respiration  ceases.  The  pupils  dilate  after  death.  On 
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opening  the  body  muscular  tvvitchings  occur,  the  heart  is  fonn: 
distended,  and  retains  its  irritability  for  about  ten  minutes.  Th 
vermicular  action  of  the  intestines  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

The  poison  has  proved  fatal  to  every  living  creature  on  which  i 
has  been  tried,  except  the  Esere  moth. 

The  effects  of  doses  shoi-t  of  poisonous  are  well  shown  in  thi 
result  of  experiments  made  by  Christison  on  his  own  persoi 
Twelve  grains  of  the  seed,  chewed  and  swallowed,  acted  in  twent 
minutes,  causing  giddiness  and  torpor.  After  emptying  th 
stomach  by  an  emetic,  the  giddiness  and  weakness  continued  so  £ 
to  oblige  him  to  lie  down.  He  was  found  pale  and  prostrate,  wit 
a weak  and  very  irregular  pulse,  but  the  mental  faculties  intacv 
Tw'o  hours  after  taking  the  poison  he  felt  drowsy,  and  for  other  tw. 
hours  fell  into  a sort  of  conscious  sleep.  The  symptoms  the 
gradually  went  off,  and  next  day  he  was  quite  well.*  In  the  chi 
dren  who  ate  the  beans  at  Liverpool,  symptoms  of  internal  irritatio 
were  present,  with  nausea  and  vomiting;  some  had  diarrhoea,  ann 
all  exhibited  great  weakness  and  prostration.  In  the  most  sever- 
cases  the  pupils  were  contracted  and  the  pulse  weak  and  slow.  I 
the  fatal  case  (a  child  aged  six,  who  had  eaten  six  beans)  there  wr 
great  abdominal  paiu,  vomiting,  muscular  prostration,  stagger 
ing  gait,  and  contracted  pupils. 

The  poison  causes  contraction  of  the  pupil,  whether  taken  inter 
nally  or  applied  externally.  When  the  extract  is  applied  to  the  eyi 
the  effect  shows  itself  in  about  ten  minutes,  and  lasts  for  sever;- 
hours.  This  contraction  of  the  pupil  is,  at  present,  the  best  tes. 
for  the  poison.  The  muscular  paralysis  which  Calabar  bean  prc 
duces  is  due  to  its  action  on  the  spinal  cord,  the  excitability  ( 
which  it  first  diminishes,  and  theri'paralyses,  so  that  it  is  the  direc 
counterpart  to  strychnia.  Hence  its  successful  employment  in  th 
treatment  of  tetanus.  Ultimately  it  annihilates  the  excitabilit 
of  the  sensory  and  motor  nerves.  Besides  its  other  efiects,  Calaba 
bean  exerts  a peculiar  influence  on  the  heart,  the  inhibitor 
apparatus  of  which  it  stimulates,  tending  to  cause  stoppage  in  th 
state  of  diastole.  This  action  is  counteracted  by  atropia. 

The  treatment  of  poisoning  by  the  Calabar  bean  would  consis:i 
in  the  prompt  use  of  emetics,  followed  by  the  measures  suited  t - 
the  state  of  asphyxia.  The  elaborate  e.xperiments  of  Fraser  o 
the  antagonism  between  physostigmin  and  atropia  (‘  Trans.  Roj 
Soc.  Edin.,’  1872,  xxvi.)  indicate  that  atropia  within  certain  limit 
is  a complete  physiological  antidote  to  the  lethal  effects  of  Calaba 
bean.  Along  with  other  treatment,  therefore,  the  subcutaneou 


* ‘Pharmaceutical  Journal,’  1865,  p.  471. 
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injection  of  small  doses  of  atropia  is  indicated  in  any  cases  of 
poisoning  with  the  bean  which  may  present  themselves.  The 
Edin.  Committee  on  the  antagonism  of  medicines,  have  found 
hydrate  of  chloral  an  effective  antidote  if  given  immediately  after 
an  otherwise  fatal  dose  of  Calabar  bean,  and  recommend  its  use 
accordingly. 

T.  CTTEAEA  {IVoorara,  Woorali,  Vrali). 

Curara  is  the  South  American  arrow  poison,  and  is  believed  to 
be  prepared  from  some  species  of  strychnos.  The  strychnos 
to.xifera,  but,  according  to  Preyer,  the  Paulinia  Cururii  (Sapin- 
dacete)  may  be  the  same.  Many  specimens  contain  also  snake 
poison  and  other  ingredients.  It  occurs  as  a brittle,  brownish- 
looking  e.vtract,  exhibiting  a shining  fracture.  It  is  easily  soluble 
in  water.  The  active  principle  is  curarin  (Preyer),  a crystal- 
lisable  alkaloid  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol,  slightly  so  in 
amylic  alcohol  and  chloroform,  but  insoluble  in  ether  and  benzol. 
Owing  to  this  peculiarity  it  is  not  separable  by  tbe  usual  solvents 
of  the  alkaloids  in  Stas’s  process,  but  remains  after  these  have 
been  extracted  by  ether  and  amylic  alcohol, 

Curarin  gives  with  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash  the 
same  play  of  colours  as  strychnia,  but  the  passage  of  one  into 
the  otlier  takes  place  much  more  slowly.  Unlike  strychnia,  it 
gives  with  sulphuric  acid  alone,  a pale  violet  colour,  gradually 
turning  dirty  red,  and  ultimately  a rose  hue. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  poisonous  doses  in  man  have  not 
been  recorded  in  detail,  but  the  phenomena  which  have  been 
reported  are  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  case  of  the  lower 
animals.  When  injected  subcutaneously  in  frogs  it  speedily 
causes  paralysis  of  all  the  volurfTary  muscles.  The  paralysis  com- 
mences in  the  hinder  extremities,  and  ultimately  the  animal 
lies  as  if  dead,  the  heart  alone  continuing  to  beat.  In  lai-ger 
doses  the  heart  also  becomes  paralysed.  In  warm-blooded  animals 
the  effects  are  similar — paralysis  of  all  the  voluntary  muscles  and 
death  by  affecting  the  muscles  of  respiration.  The  heart  is  also 
paralysed,  but  later.  Occasionally  convulsive  action  of  the 
muscles  is  observed  before  death.  Lachrymalion  and  salivation 
also  occur  among  the  symptoms.  In  animals  poisoned  by  curara 
the  urine  becomes  diabetic.  The  effects  are  due  to  the  paralysing 
inffnence  which  the  poison  exerts  on  the  motor  nerves,  first  on 
those  of  voluntary  motion,  next  those  of  the  blood-vessels,  and 
lastly  those  of  the  heart.  The  contractility  of  the  muscles 
themselves  remains  unaffected.  Analogous  in  their  action  to 
curara  are  the  mctliyl  compounds  of  strychnia  and  brucia(nrown 
and  Fraser).  The  substitution  of  methyl  causes  these  convulsives 
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to  exert  an  action  the  direct  opposite  of  that  which  prope 
belongs  to  them.  Curara  acts  only  by  introduction  into  t 
blood  either  directly  or  by  a wound.  If  introduced  ir 
the  stomach  it  produces  little  or  no  effect.  The  explanatt 
seems  to  be  that  excretion  goes  on  as  rapidly  as  absorption  fr 
the  stomach,  so  that  there  is  never  enough  in  the  circulation  i 
cause  poisoning.  Hermann  has  shown  that  if  the  renal  vess 
are  tied,  poisoning  results  from  the  introduction  of  the  substai 
into  the  stomach  as  surely  as  if  it  were  directly  introduced  ii 
the  blood. 

Fatal  Dose. — Curara  varies  a good  deal  in  strength.  Prey 
states  that  curarin  is  twenty  times  more  active  than  ordin“ 
curara,  and  that '004  gramme  will  kill  a frog,  and  ’OIS  gram 
a rabbit  or  guinea-pig. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  poisoning  by  curara  is 
artificial  respiration,  which  brings  about  recovery  in  animal 
the  dose  has  not  been  so  great  as  to  paralyse  the  action  of  1 
heart. 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 


ASTHENIC  S. 

I.  HYDROCYANIC  ACID.  II.  OXALIC  ACID. 

III.  ACONITE.  IV.  DIGITALIS.  V.  VEEATRUM  ALBUM. 
VI.  COLCHICUM. 

The  poisons  here  grouped  together  occasion  death  by  shock, 
syncope,  or  asthenia.  They  have  all  a direct  action  on  the  heart 
and  circulation,  and  the  first  two  destroy  life  very  quickly  ; but 
their  effects  on  the  heart  are  not  among  their  most  marked 
(characteristics.  They  are  also  strongly  contrasted,  especially  in 
the  absence  of  corrosive  action  in  the  one  and  its  presence  in  the 
other.  Aconite,  digitalis,  and  veratrum  are  strikingly  charac- 
terized by  their  action  on  the  heart,  and  are  therefore  usually 
grouped  together  as  cardiac  poisons,  to  which  class  also  belong 
the  Antiaris  toxicaria,  antiar,  or  upas  j the  Dajaksh  of  Borneo, 
and  the  Tanghinia  venenifera.  Colchicum  has  been  transferred 
to  this  group  from  the  place  which  it  occupied  in  the  last  edition 
of  this  work. 

I.  HYDEOCYANIC  ACID. 

Hydrocyanic,  or  prussic  acid,  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  of 
which  it  is  the  active  principle,  and  cyanide  of  potassium,  one  of 
its  salts,  as  a group  of  poisons,  ranks  next  in  order  after  opium  and 
I its  preparations.  Prussic  acid  itself  is  the  poison  most  frequently 
taken.  It  has  been  selected  as  an  instrument  of  suicide  by 
several  medical  men  and  druggists.  The  essential  oil  of  bitter 
] almonds  is  also  often  resorted  to  by  suicides ; by  females  nearly 
as  often  as  by  males. 

Accidental  deaths  by  the  poisons  of  this  group  are  also  com- 
ilj  nion,  but  homicidal  cases  very  rare. 

Ij:  The  quick  and  fatal  effect  of  this  poison,  coupled  with  the 

II I fretiuent  use  of  the  essential  oil  in  cookery,  and  of  the  cyanide  of 
potassium  in  the  arts,  renders  it  a favourite  instrument  of  suicide. 
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For  medicinal  purposes,  the  acid  is  formed  by  a complex  chemic 
process,  or  by  the  decomposition  of  salts  whicli  contain  it ; but  i 
elements  (amygdaline  and  emulsine)  also  exist  in  the  leave 
flowers,  and  fruit-kernels  of  many  plants  belonging  to  the  natut 
order  Eosacem.  The  bitter  almond,  cherry-laurel,  peach,  dust' 
cherry,  and  mountain  ash  ; the  kernels  of  peaches,  plums,  cherrir 
and  the  pips  of  apples  contain  the  acid ; which  may  be  distill 
from  them,  mixed  with  an  essential  oil.  The  cherry-laurel  wat 
was  given  as  a poison  in  the  well-known  case  of  Sir  Theodosw 
Boughton ; and  a bitter  almond  water  improperly  kept  in  t' 
shops  of  very  variable  strength,  and  incautiously  prescribed,  h^ 
proved  fatal. 

Hydi'ocyanic  acid  exists  in  two  forms  : anhydrous,  and  dilut 
with  water.  Both  are  colourless.  The  first  has  an  acr 
pungent  taste,  and  a peculiar  odour ; is  highly  inflammabl 
boils  at  80°,  freezes  at  5°,  and  at  common  temperatures  by  i 
own  evaporation.  Exposure  to  light  soon  decomposes  and  tur 
it  brown.  The  dilute  acid  of  the  shops  is  commonly  used  asi 
poison.  The  pure  acid  has  no  medico-legal  interest. 


Dilute  Hydrocyanic  Acid. 

Properties. — The  dilute  has  the  same  appearance,  odour,  a 
taste  as  the  strong  acid,  but  if  kept  from  the  light  is  less  apt' 
decompose.  It  is  volatile,  and  loses  strength  by  exposure,  a 
it  varies  with  the  mode  of  preparation.  The  strength  of  t' 
acid  differs  with  its  age,  so  that  it  has  been  found  to  vary  fre 
1‘3  to  6’5  per  cent.  (Taylor.)  The  acid  that  results  from  the  ( 
composition  of  a solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  by  sulphui 
acid  is  the  most  stable,  and  miiy  be  kept  for  years  exposed 
diffused  light  without  change. 

The  strength  of  the  acid  in  use  in  different  countries,  var 
greatly  : that  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  should  contain  abo 
2,  that  of  Vauquelin  3'3,  and  that  of  Scheele  5 per  cent. 

Among  the  properties  of  prussic  acid  just  described,  there 
one  so  characteristic  and  delicate  as  to  constitute  a test,  namely 

The  Odour. — This  is  perceptible  even  in  weak  specimens ; 1: 
the  advantage  of  not  demanding  chemical  knowledge  or  skill 
the  observer  ; and  when  perceived  by  several  persons  is  conclusi' 
During  life  the  odour  is  perceptible  in  the  breath ; after  deal 
at  the  mouth,  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  in  the  tissu 
and  it  is  diffused  through  the  air.  But  in  patients  under  tre' 
ment,  it  may  be  disguised,  as  in  a case  in  which  assafoctida  v 
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used  in  an  injection  (G.)  ; and  in  the  dead  body,  though  generally 
recognisable  soon  after  death,  it  may  disappear  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours.  In  the  case  of  Sarah  Hart,  the  victim  of 
Tawell,  it  was  perceived  by  two  only  out  of  five  witnesses, 
eighteen  hours  after  death ; in  one  reported  by  Mr.  Newham,  of 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  after  eleven  hours  in  the  stomach,  heart,  and 
brain  ; and  in  an  interesting  case  of  double  suicide  (that  of  C.  W . 
Duckett  and  Elizabeth  Williams,  reported  by  Dr.  Letheby), 
about  the  mouth  twelve  hours,  and,  according  to  Mr.  G.  Davies, 
seventeen  or  eighteen  hours  after  death. 

Tests. — Besides  the  odour,  there  are  three  recognised  tests, 
equally  applicable  to  the  acid  in  solution  and  in  vapour.  These 
may  be  designated  as  the  silver,  iron,  and  sulphur  tests. 

1.  Silver  Test. — A solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  gives  with 
liquids  containing  hydrocyanic  acid  a white  clotted  precipitate, 
insoluble  in  nitric  acid  at  common  temperatures,  but  soluble  at  a 
boiling  heat.  If  the  precipitated  cyanide,  washed  and  dried,  is 
introduced  into  a tube  closed  at  one  end,  and  drawn  out  at  the 
other  into  a fine  point,  and  the  precipitate  is  heated  by  the  flame 
of  a spirit-lamp,  cyanogen  gas  is  driven  off,  which,  on  being 
lighted,  burns  with  a lughly  characteristic  crimson  flame,  sur- 
rounded by  a blue  halo. 

2.  Iron  Test. — Add  to  the  suspected  liquid  a little  liquor 
potass®,  then  a few  drops  of  a solution  of  the  mixed  protosul- 
phate and  persulphate  of  iron.  A brownish-green  precipitate  is 
thrown  down,,  which,  on  adding  a little  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
becomes  Prussian  blue. 

3.  Sulphur  Test.  (Liebig’s  Test.) — To  the  liquid  containing 
the  acid  add  a few  drops  of  sulphide  of  ammonium;  heat  the 
liquid  gently  till  it  becomes  pure  white  or  colourless ; then  evapo- 
rate slowly.  A white  amorphous  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium 
remains,  which  assumes  an  intense  cherry-red  colour  when  touched 
with  a solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  : a colour  which  is  discharged 
by  corrosive  sublimate,  and  so  distinguished  from  a similar  colour 
produced  with  meconic  acid. 

When  these  tests  are  applied  to  detect  the  acid  by  its  vapour, 
the  following  method  of  procedure  is  to  be  observed : — 

Place  the  fluid  or  substance  yielding  the  vapour  in  a watch- 
glass  ; moisten  a large  flat  disk  of  glass  with  the  test ; invert  it 
over  the  watch-glass,  and  allow  it  to  remain  till  a distinct  reaction 
is  perceptible  through  the  disk. 

In  the  case  of  the  silver  test,  moisten  the  glass  disk  with  a 
weak  freshly  made  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  1 to  f^i)  and 
expose  it  to  the  vapour.  The  spot  soon  becomes  opalescent. 
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and  when  dry,  leaves  a white  stain,  which,  examined  by  the 
microscope,  is  found  to  consist  of  distinct  prisms,  or  long  plates. 
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more  or  less  thickly  interlaced  (fig.  133).  Compare  the  stain 
with  that  left  by  a drop  of  the  silver  solution.  It  is  faintly  ^ 


Fig.  133. 
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white,  and  has  no  distinct  crystalline; 
form. 

In  the  case  of  the  iron  test  moisten  the 
glass  disk  with  a drop  of  liquor  potassasri 
and  after  due  exposure  add  a drop  of  the 
fresh  solution  of  the  mixed  sulphates  of 
iron.  Develop  the  Prussian  blue  by  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  Compare  with  the 
Prussian  blue  the  brown  oxide  of  iron 
thrown  down  by  liquor  potassse  from  the 
test  liquid. 

In  the  case  of  the  sulphur  test,  moisten  the  glass  disk  with  sul. 
phide  of  ammonium,  allow  the  white  stain  of  cyanide  of  ammonium: 
to  dry,  and  test  with  a drop  of  perchloride  of  iron  solution,  so  weak 
as  to  be  nearly  colourless.  Compare  the  cherry  red  of  the  sulpho* 
cyanide  with  the  yellow  of  the  dry  spot  of  the  perchloride.  Af 
the  liquid  in  the  watch-glass  absorbs  some  of  the  vapour  of  tht 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  turns  white,  it  may  be  allowed  tc 
dry,  and  be  tested  with  the  perchloride  of  iron. 

Of  these  tests  of  prussic  acid  in  vapour,  the  silver  test  is  the 
most  satisfactory.  A single  apple-pjip  bruised  and  moistened  with  ^ 
distilled  water,  and  placed  in  a watch-glass,  yielded  as  many  as 
twenty-two  distinct  reactions.  The  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
was  rendered  opalescent  in  every  instance,  and  the  dried  stain 
contained  microscopic  crystals  of  the  cyanide.  The  other  tests,  in 
experiments  made  under  exactly  similar  circumstances,  gave  less 
satisfactory  results.  Three  apple-pips  were  bruised,  moistenedti  c- 
and  placed  in  three  watch-glasses ; and  the  three  tests  were  usee 
in  the  way  already  described  for  ten  successive  exposures  of  fivt 
minutes  each.  The  nitrate  of  silver  acted  characteristically  in  all; 
the  Prussian  blue  test  succeeded  in  three ; and  Liebig’s  sulphui 
test  in  one.  But  the  liquid  in  the  watch-glass  was  whitened  by 
the  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and,  when  dry,  yielded  a white  stain 
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having  a characteristic  reaction  with  the  per-salt  of  iron  (G.). 


Hydrocyanic  Acid  in  Organic  Mixtures, 

The  acid  being  highly  volatile,  the  examination  of  all  organi'  j 
liquids  and  substances  supposed  to  contain  it  should  be  made  w it  i 
out  delay. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  ANIMALS. 
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For  the  detection  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  such  organic  matters 
,nd  liquids  vve  resort  to  a process  of  distillation.  But,  previous  to 
oing  so,  we  may  apply  the  tests  to  the  vapour  given  off.  The 
irocess  of  distillation  is  conducted  as  follows  : — 

The  filtered  liquid,  if  alkaline,  is  neutralized  by  sulphuric  acid, 
?hich  will  fix  any  ammonia  that  may  have  been  generated  by 
utrefaction.  It  is  then  to  be  distilled  from  a water-bath,  at 
bout  150°  Fahr.,  till  about  an  eighth  part  has  passed  over.  This 
luid  may  then  be  tested  by  the  reagents  just  described. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this,  and  every  other  process  in  which 
leat  is  employed,  that  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  formed  during 
istillation  by  the  decomposition  of  animal  matter.  This  is  a 
lere  conjecture,  unsupported  by  experiment.  It  has  also  been 
ajected  that  the  acid  may  be  formed  in  the  course  of  the  putre- 
iction  and  decay  of  various  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  such 
3 cheese  and  the  ergot  of  rye. 

These  objections  are  futile  in  all  those  cases  in  which  persons 
re  found  dying  or  dead  with  the  odour  of  prussic  acid  strong 
pon  them ; and  in  many  cases  they  are  effectually  removed  by 
nalysing  the  secretions  of  the  body  itself,  such  as  the  serum  of 
le  brain.  In  a case  which  I saw  during  my  pupilage,  hydro- 
^anic  acid  was  readily  detected  by  its  odour  in  all  parts  of  the 
ody,  and  was  found  in  the  brain  by  Mr.  Everett  (G.). ' 

Quantitative  Analysis. — Use  for  this  purpose  the  precipitated 
ranide  of  silver ; 100  grains  correspond  to  20'33  of  the  pure 
hhydrous  acid. 

EXPERIMENTS  ON  ANIMALS. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  in  all  its  forms  is  a most  energetic  poison, 
inimals  made  to  breathe  air  saturated  with  the  vapour  of  the 
hhydrous  acid,  die  instantaneously  (Pereira),  or  in  from  one  to 
tn  seconds  (M.  Robert).  The  fluid  anhydrous  acid  acts  nearly 
t rapidly.  A single  drop  put  into  the  throat  of  a dog  killed  it 
fter  ;wo  or  three  deep  hurried  respirations ; it  acted  almost  as 
aickly  when  dropped  under  the  eyelid ; and  when  injected  into 
Be  jugular  vein,  the  animal  fell  dead  at  the  very  instant  as  if 
(ruck  with  a cannon  ball,  or  with  lightning  (Magendie).  A 
Ingle  drop  in  the  mouth  of  a rabbit  began  to  act  in  sixty-three 
iconds,  and  killed  it  in  eighty-three;  three  drops  began  to  act 
h a cat  in  ten  seconds,  and  on  another  in  five,  killing  the  first 
i thirty  seconds,  and  the  second  in  forty ; four  drops  began  to 
tt  on  a rabbit  in  twenty,  and  killed  it  in  thirty  seconds ; and  a 
hantity  equivalent  to  an  ounce  and  a half  of  medicinal  acid, 
hgan  to  act  on  a rabbit  directly  it  was  poured  into  its  mouth, 
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and  killed  it  outright  in  ten  seconds  at  the  farthest.  Three  drop 
projected  into  the  eye,  acted  on  a cat  in  twenty  seconds,  an. 
killed  it  in  twenty  more,  and  the  same  quantity  dropped  on  ; 
fresh  wound  in  the  loins,  acted  in  forty-five  seconds,  and  prove 
fatal  in  one  hundred  and  five.  In  the  slower  cases,  there  wer 
violent  fits  of  tetanus ; but  in  the  very  rapid  cases  the  animal 
died  just  as  the  fit  began  to  show  itself,  with  retraction  of  th 
head.  In  rabbits  the  spine  was  bent  back,  in  cats  it  was  curve 
forwards  (Christison). 

The  concentrated  acid,  then,  according  to  its  quantity  an. 
mode  of  administration,  may  begin  to  act  on  the  animals  usuall 
submitted  to  experiment  instantaneously,  or  in  from  five  to  sixty 
three  seconds,  and  may  kill  in  from  ten  to  one  hundred  and  fivi 
When  dropped  into  the  mouth  it  may  begin  to  act  in  from  fiv. 
to  ten,  and  prove  fatal  in  from  thirty  to  forty,  seconds. 

The  effects  of  the  dilute  acid  on  animals  have  been  reported  b 
several  observers.  Mr.  Nunneley,  of  Leeds,  who  made  a ver 
large  and  carefully  conducted  series  of  experiments,  mostly  o 
dogs,  shows  that  a large  dose  of  the  dilute  acid  kills  as  quickly  i 
the  concentrated  acid ; and  that  moderate  dilution  not  only  do( 
not  impair,  but  even  somewhat  enhances  it?  effects.  Large  dost 
of  the  dilute  acid  destroy  life  in  from  two  to  fifteen  minutes ; br 
life  may  be  prolonged,  after  a fatal  dose,  for  hours  or  even  day 
A dog  poisoned  by  Coullon  died  after  nineteen  days  of  sufiering 

When  the  dose  is  short  of  a fatal  one,  the  animal  is  seized  i 
one  or  two  minutes  with  giddiness,  weakness,  salivation,  and  pr< 
trusion  of  the  tongue,  hurried,  panting  respiration,  livid  face,  an. 
protrusion  of  the  eyes,  with  convulsions  or  tetanic  spasms,  passini 
into  paralysis  and  insensibility.  After  lying  in  this  state  som 
time,  sensibility  and  power  of  motion  are  gradually  restored,  wit 
slight  convulsions  and  gasping  respiration,  and  sometimes  wit 
strong  convulsions  and  loud  bowlings.  The  animal  then  falls  ini 
a sleep,  sometimes  so  profound  as  to  resemble  the  effects  of  opiut 
and  wakes  up  recovered  but  feeble.  The  breath  of  the  anim 
has  the  odour  of  the  poison.  In  cold-blooded  animals,  such  i 
frogs,  the  poison  kills  without  causing  convulsions. 

Several  questions  of  obvious  medico-legal  importance  relatir 
to  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  prussic  acid  have  been  illustratt 
by  experiments  on  animals. 

Convuhions. — The  question  whether  convulsions  are  amor 
the  common  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  prussic  acid  has  bee 
answered  in  the  aflirmative.  They  are  generally  present ; bi 
frequent  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  recorded  by  almost  all  wl 
have  experimented  largely  on  animals. 
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The  ShrieJc  or  Cry. — This  too  is  a common,  but  not  constant, 
symptom.  It  is  described  by  Mr.  Nunneley  as  “a  peculiar  cry, 
indicative  of  severe  distress,  different  from  anything  heard  in  any 
other  state,  and  **  characteristic  of  the  poison.^’  In  his  numerous 
experiments  it  was  present  in  only  half  the  dogs. 

Expulsion  of  FtBces  and  Urine, — The  faeces  alone  were  passed 
m ahout  a tenth  of  the  cases  i in  another  tenth  both  faeces  and 
urine;  in  a far  larger  number  the  urine  alone;  and  in  ahout  two- 
fifths  of  the  whole  neither  faeces  nor  urine  (Nunneley). 

Acts  of  Volition. — Such  acts  are  often  performed  before  the 
poisonous  effects  show  themselves.  One  dog,  after  taking  the 
poison,  “went  down  three  or  four  steps  of  some  stairs,  saw  the 
door  at  the  bottom  was  closed,  and  came  back  again;”  and 
another  “ went  down,  came  up,  and  then  went  down  again  the 
whole  flight  of  a steep  winding  staircase;”  and  a third  after 
jumping  over  one  of  the  dogs,  leaped  completely  across  the  open 
top  of  the  staircase  (Nunneley). 

i The  Post-mortem  Appearances  in  the  animals  submitted  to  ex- 
Jperiment  are  not  well  mai-ked.  The  brain  has  generally  a natural 
|l  appearance,  though  its  vessels  have  been  found  turgid,  and  in  one 
fiinstance  (in  the  horse)  there  was  extravasation  of  blood  between 
lits  external  membranes.  The  heart  and  great  vessels  differ  in 
■their  state  and  contents,  according  as  death  occurs  quickly  or 
■slowly.  In  cases  of  sudden  death,  the  left  side  of  the  heart  is, 
!(in  almost  eveiy  case,  perfectly  empty  and  rigidly  contracted, 
while  the  right  contains  blood,  sometimes  in  large  quantity.  In 
jjchronic  cases,  both  sides  of  the  heart  are  distended  with  black 
Jblood  (Nunneley).  Sometimes  the  blood  is  florid  ; but  usually  it 
ghas  the  dark  colour  of  asphyxia.  In  frogs  poisoned  with  prussic 
■acid,  the  heart  is  found  dilated,  and  filled  with  bright  red  blood. 
,1 1 his  colour  of  the  blood  is  attributable  to  an  alteration  in  the 
iform  of  the  corpuscles,  so  that  they  reflect  light  more  readily. 
0 Hoppe- Seyler  and  Preyer,  state  that  prussic  acid  forms  a 
^crystalline  compound  with  the  blood  colouring  matter,  but  this 
icannot  be  detected  in  the  blood  of  animals  poisoned  with  it. 
Kchonbein  also  states  that  prussic  acid  destroys  the  ozonising 
jproperty  of  the  blood  corpuscles.  According  to  Mageudie,  the 
jpure  acid  so  completely  destroys  the  irritahility  of  the  heart  and 
jvolnntary  muscles,  that  they  are  insensible  even  to  the  stimulus 
jot  galvanism.  But  “ in  eight  experiments  on  cats  and  rabbits 
j'vith  the  pure  acid,  the  heart  contracted  spontaneously,  as  well  ns 
junder  stimuli,  for  some  time  after  death,  except  in  the  instance 
of  the  rabbit  killed  with  twenty-five  grains,  and  one  of  the  cats 
^killed  by  three  drops  applied  to  the  tongue.  In  the  last  two  the 
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pulsation  of  the  heart  ceased  with  short  fits  of  tetanus  which  pr> 
ceded  death ; and  in  the  rabbit,  whose  chest  was  laid  opi 
instantly  after  death,  the  heart  was  gorged,  and  its  irritabilit 
utterly  extinct  ” (Christison).  The  lungs  are  sometirues  empt* 
but  more  frequently  gorged  with  blood.  The  membrane  to  whioi 
the  acid  is  applied  is  usually  congested.  The  corpse  is  general  ! 
very  rigid. 

The  action  of  prussic  acid  is  not  yet  in  all  respects  satisfae 
torily  determined.  Preyer  * ascribes  the  chief  symptoms  to  irr; 
tation  of  the  vagus,  both  pulmonary  and  cardiac,  and  regards  tl 
convulsions  as  essentially  those  of  asphyxia,  but  this  is  dispute 
on  good  grounds  by  Bohm  and  others.  Though  the  affection 
the  respiratory  centres  is  a prominent  feature,  the  convulsior 
cannot  be  explained  by  this  alone.  Prussic  acid  is  a universa 
poison  both  to  plants  and  to  the  animal  tissues  and  organs. 


SYMPTOMS,  POST-MOETEM  APPEAEAKCES,  AUD  TEEATMEKT. 


S^nfpioms. — The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  prussic  acid  in  tl 
human  subject  vary,  as  experiments  on  animals  would  lead  us  ( 
expect,  with  the  dose,  and  with  the  age,  strength,  and  state  i 
the  patient.  When  the  dose  is  large,  the  symptoms  begin  in 
few'  seconds  or  minutes.  There  is  probably,  in  all  cases,  a shot 
interval  of  consciousness,  and  then  a sudden  access  of  giddines 
rapidly  followed  by  insensibility,  deep  catching  respiration,  am 
speedy  death.  When  the  ease  is  prolonged  beyond  a few  secono 
or  minutes,  other  symptoms  ai-e  superadded. 

The  symptoms  of  the  fatal  cases  and  those  of  greatest  severit 
are : — insensibility,  laboured  respiration,  with  short  inspiratio 
and  prolonged  expiration,  rattling  in  the  throat  and  frothing  i 
the  mouth.  The  jaws  are  clenched,  and  there  are  spasms  of  tli 
muscles  of  the  face  and  extremities,  sometimes  general  convu; 
sions  and  expulsion  of  the  urine  and  faces.  The  skin  is  cold  an 
livid,  the  eyeballs  prominent,  the  pupils  dilated  and  insei 
sible,  reflex  excitability  is  abolished,  and  the  pulse  become 
imperceptible. 

In  the  less  rapidly  fatal  cases,  there  is  a sense  of  constrictio.' 
of  the  throat,  salivation,  giddiness,  confusion  of  ideas,  a sense  c 
oppression,  and  pracordial  anxiety.  Insensibility  comes  on  wit 
laboured  respiration  and  the  other  symptoms  mentioned,  con 
vulsions  being  common.  In  cases  of  recovery,  vomiting  is  no 
unfrequently  observed. 
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The  short  interval  of  consciousness  which,  as  just  stated,, 
probably  occurs  in  all  cases,  is  sometimes  filled  in  by  voluntary 
acts.  But  a few  persons  after  swallow'ing  large  doses  have  stag- 
gered a few  steps,  fallen  without  a groan  apparently  lifeless,  and 
died  after  a few  convulsive  expirations,  in  less  than  four  minutes 
after  swallowing  the  poison  j others  have  uttered  expressions  of 
fear,  and  then  fallen  as  if  struck  by  lightning.  In  many  cases 
they  have  been  heard  to  fall  without  uttering  any  sound. 

The  Post-mortem  Appearances  are  not  characteristic.  Som  e- 
times  the  face  is  pale,  the  eyes  brilliant,  and  the  jaws  clenched, 
with  froth  at  the  mouth ; or  the  face  and  skin  show  well-marked 
lividity.  Internally  the  appearances  are  such  as  are  usually  found 
in  asphyxia,  a reddened  or  congested  state  of  the  mucous 
membrane  having  been  frequently  noted. 

The  stomach  and  every  part  of  the  body  exhale  the  odour  of 
prussic  acid;  but  notin  all  cases.  It  may  be  expected  to  be 
absent  when  the  patient  lives  long  enough  to  exhale  it  freely 
from  the  lungs,  or  where  the  body  has  been  for  some  time  placed 
under  circumstances  favourable  to  evaporation.  It  has  been 
recognised  in  the  stomach,  and  not  in  other  parts ; and  in  other 
parts  when  there  was  no  trace  of  it  in  the  stomach.  The  odour 
is  most  conclusive  when  perceived  in  the  blood  or  limbs  ; for  it 
is  said  occasionally  to  exist  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  in 
the  brain,  when  no  prussic  acid  has  been  taken. 

Treatment  (Antidotes). — Chlorine  and  the  mixed  oxides  of 
iron  act  as  antidotes  to  prussic  acid,  the  one  by  withdrawing  the 
hydrogen  of  the  poison,  the  other  by  forming  with  it  the  in- 
soluble Prussian  blue.  But  there  are  few  cases  in  the  human 
subject  in  which  an  antidote  can  be  applied,  and  none  in  which 
to  prepare  an  antidote  would  not  be  to  lose  valuable  time.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  medical  man  is  called  to  a suicide 
already  dead,  or  in  articulo  mortis ; and  when  the  patient  is 
still  alive,  the  jaw  is  so  firmly  closed  as  to  render  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  antidote  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  administer  the  cold  affusion  as 
a shock,  by  water  dashed  into  the  face,  or  freely  poured  on  the 
head  and  back.  As  soon  as  the  patient  is  roused,  though  still 
insensible,  and  perhaps  in  convulsions,  he  must  be  undressed, 
wiped  dry,  and  put  to  bed.  An  attempt  may  now  be  made  to 
pass  a feather  to  the  back  of  the  throat  to  promote  vomiting,  and 
a sponge  or  rag  sprinkled  with  disinfecting  fluid  may  be  held  to 
the  nostrils,  the  surface  being  kept  warm  by  hot  cloths  or 
flannels,  and  by  friction  with  the  hand  or  flesh-brush.  As  soon  as 
the  jaws  can  be  opened,  and  the  patient  ho  made  to  swallow,  an 
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emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  of  mustard,  or  of  common  salt,  should 
be  given  ; or  the  stomach-pump  may  he  employed.* 

Fatal  Dose. — This  may  be  stated  for  the  adult  at  somewha 
less  than  a grain  of  the  pure  acid,  or  about  45  minims  of  the  acic 
of  the  British  Pharmacopmia.  Very  severe  symptoms  have  beer 
caused  by  about  half  a drachm  of  this  acid,  but  recovery  h^ 
taken  place  from  doses  of  seventy  or  eighty  drops. 

Commencement  of  the  Symptoms. — There  are  no  cases  or 
record  of  that  instantaneous  action  in  the  human  subject  which 
has  been  noted  in  experiments  on  animals.  But  when  the  dos' 
is  large  the  symptoms  set  in  very  soon,  and  death  quickly  follows 
In  a case  reported  by  Hufeland,  a quantity  equivalent  to  fort^ 
grains  of  the  pure  acid  was  taken.  The  man  was  seen  to  swallo 
the  poison,  was  observed  to  stagger  a few  steps,  and  then  to  sink 
without  a groan,  apparently  lifeless.  But  after  smaller  fatal 
doses,  or  doses  productive  of  severe  effects,  a short  interval  elapset 
between  the  taking  of  the  poison  and  the  loss  of  sense  and 
power.  The  voluntary  acts  that  can  be  performed  in  this  interv 
will  be  presently  ascertained  by  an  appeal  to  cases. 

Fatal  Period. — After  a large  dose,  death  takes  place  in  from' 
two  to  five  minutes.  But  patients  may  survive  twenty  minutes,- 
half  an  hour,  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  or  an  hour ; and  may 
continue  in  imminent  danger  for  several  hours,  and  yet  recover. 

Voluntary  Acts. — The  question  whether,  after  taking  a large 
dose  of  prussic  acid,  the  patient  retains  his  consciousness  for  : 
time,  so  as  to  be  able  to  perform  certain  voluntary  acts,  is  a 
important  one.  In  favour  of  the  retention  of  consciousness  1 1 
have  the  distinct  statement  of  the  patient  whose  case  will  bei 
presently  cited  (G.) ; and  that  many  voluntary  acts  may  be  per- 
formed in  this  conscious  interval  is  proved  by  several  recorded 
cases.  The  medico-legal  import  of  the  question  will  be  under- 
stood from  the  following  case  : — 

An  apothecary’s  maid-servant  at  Leicester,  pregnant  by  Free- 
man, her  master’s  apprentice,  was  found  dead  in  bed,  poisoned  i 
with  prussic  acid.  The  apprentice  was  suspected  of  having  been : 
accessory  to  her  death  ; but,  as  it  was  proved  that  the  deceased 
had  made  preparations  for  efiecting  a miscarriage,  she  might  have, 
takeu  the  poison  of  her  own  accord.  The  question  of  suicide: 
or  homicide  could  be  answered  only  by  referring  to  the  condition 
in  which  the  body  was  found.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence; 
that  it  lay  at  full  length  on  the  bed,  with  the  head  turned  a : 

* Preyer  recommends  tlie  subcutaneous  iiuection  of  atropia  as  apliysiolo- - 
gical  antidote  to  the  action  of  liydroeyanic  acid  on  the  vagus. 
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little  on  one  side,  the  arms  crossed  over  the  trank,  and  the  bed- 
clothes pulled  smoothly  up  to  the  chin ; under  the  clothes,  on 
her  right  side,  lay  a corked  phial,  wrapped  in  paper,  and  contain- 
ing three  drachms  and  a half  of  the  poison.  The  leather  and 
string  which  had  fastened  the  coi’k  were  found  in  the  chamber 
vessel.*  It  was  probable,  therefore,  that  four  and  a half  drachms 
of  the  poison  had  been  swallowed  ; and  the  question  arose,  could 
the  girl,  after  taking  this  quantity  of  the  poison,  have  corked  the 
bottle,  wrapped  it  up,  and  adjusted  the  bed  clothes. 

This  question  can  be  answered  only  by  an  appeal  to  fatal 
suicidal  cases  in  which  similar  acts  of  volition  have  been  per- 
formed ; or  by  comparing  the  time  which  such  acts  occupy  with 
ascertained  intervals  of  consciousness.  The  experiments  on 
animals  performed  by  some  of  the  medical  witnesses  examined  in 
this  case,  though  useful  as  illustrations,  are  quite  inconclusive. 

The  following  facts  may  be  cited  in  illustration : An 

apothecary^s  assistant  in  Germany  took  four  ounces  of  the  acid  of 
the  Bavarian  Pharmacopoeia,  and  was  found  dead  in  bed,  with  an 
empty  two-ounce  phial  on  each  side  of  the  bed,  the  bed-covering 
pulled  up  as  high  as  the  breast,  the  right  arm  extended  beneath 
it,  and  the  left  arm  bent  at  the  elbow.  In  a suicidal  case 
reported  by  Mr.  Newham,  the  bed-clothes  were  smoothly  drawn 
up  to  the  shoulders ; and  on  a chair  close  to  the  back  ot  the  bed 
was  a phial  with  the  cork  in  it.  A case  of  the  same  kind  was 
communicated  to  Dr.  Taylor  by  a pupil.  A man  found  dead  on 
the  seat  of  a water-closet,  had  the  bottle  from  which  the  poison 
was  taken  corked  in  his  pocket.  In  the  case  of  the  double  suicide 
reported  by  Dr.  Letheby,  the  bodies  were  found  in  positions  which 
implied  a succession  of  slight  voluntary  movements. 

These  facts  prove  the  possibility  of  slight  voluntary  efforts  being 
made  after  a large  dose  of  prussic  acid ; and  they  justify,  as  far  as 
this  question  is  concerned,  the  verdict  of  acquittal  pronounced  in 
favour  of  Freeman. 

But  the  voluntary  acts  that  may  he  done  after  fatal  or  highly 
dangerous  doses  of  this  poison  go  much  beyond  those  inferred 
from  the  position  of  the  bodies  in  these  instances.  In  the 
suicidal  case  presently  to  be  more  minutely  described,  as  one  of 
recovery  after  six  hours  of  imminent  danger,  the  lad  took  a large 
dose  of  the  poison  in  bed ; but  he  got  out  of  bed,  walked  round 
the  foot  of  it  to  a chest  of  drawers  distant  two  or  three  yards, 
placed  the  stopper  firmly  in  the  phial,  and  returned  to  the  side  of 
tile  bed  from  which  he  fell  senseless. 


* See  this  case  very  fully  reported,  ‘ Medical  Gazette,’  vol.  viii.  p.  769. 
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In  another  class  of  cases  the  suicide,  besides  other  movemenij 
implying  volition,  has  been  able  to  cry  for  help  and  even 
converse. 

An  apothecary’s  apprentice  sent  from  the  shop  to  the  cellt 
had  only  been  a few  minutes  away  when  he  was  heard  to  cry%  i 
great  alarm,  “Hartshorn  ! hartshorn  !”  On  rushing  down  stair, 
his  companions  found  him  lying  on  the  lower  step,  grasping  tl 
rail ; and  he  had  scarcely  time  to  mutter,  “ Prussic  acid !”  wht 
he  died,  not  more  than  five  minutes  after  leaving  the  shop, 
had  taken  a drachm  of  the  Bavarian  acid,  had  tried  to  get  at  tl  j 
ammonia,  but  had  not  strength  to  uncover  the  bottle. 

In  two  cases  reported  by  Mr.  Nunneley,  the  patients  not  onlj 
moved  about,  but  spoke  and  answered  questions,  after  taking,  tlf 
one  a fatal,  the  other  a large  dose  of  the  poison.  The  subject 
the  first  case  answered  a question  some  minutes  after  he  had  take  j 
the  poison,  and  the  man  who  recovered  retained  the  use  of  speec-j 
till  the  jaws  gradually  closed. 

A hypochondriac  gentleman,  having  locked  himself  in  his  roon^ 
took  seven  drachms  of  prussic  acid  of  the  estimated  strength 
three  per  cent.,  but  after  about  a minute  he  unlocked  the  doo. 
and  cried  out,  “ Come  to  me  quick,  I am  dying.”  A servant  ini 
mediately  entered  the  room,  and  found  him  lying  on  his  back  c 
the  sofa,  with  his  legs  crossed,  insensible,  and  snoring.  Dr.  Sewe 
arrived  in  twenty  minutes.  He  was  then  dead,  and  presented  tl 
appearance  of  profound  slumber ; legs  crossed,  arms  by  his  sidei 
and  eyelids  firmly  closed.* 

The  effects  of  prussic  acid  taken  in  a large,  but  not  fatal  doH 
will  be  seen  by  the  two  cases  which  follow.  The  first  is  describe  j 
in  the  ‘ Eevue  Medicale,’  for  February,  1845,  the  second  canij 
under  my  own  observation  in  the  previous  year  (G.). 

Dr.  B , a physician  at  Eennes,  having  taken,  without  i l 

convenience,  a teaspoonful  of  prussic  acid,  prepared  by  himself, , I 
the  morning,  and  a second,  prepared  after  Scheele’s  method,  aft  f 
dinner,  took  a third  teaspoonful  of  a preparation  purchased 
M.  Vauquelin,  and  after  an  interval  of  a few  seconds,  anotluJ 

1'his  new  preparation  tasted  a little  stronger,  and  Dr.  B 1 

remarked  that  “it  had  not  hurt  him;”  but,  on  walking  out. 
the  shop,  he  felt  an  alarming  disturbance  in  his  head,  and,  i 
returning,  uttered  a few  expressions  of  fear,  and  fell  down  as  ^| 
struck  by  lightning.  The  teeth  were  firmly  closed,  there  wl 
continually-increasing  dyspnoea,  with  noisy  rattling  respiratio  | 

* This  case  is  re;)orted  by  Dr.  Sewell,  of  Montreal.  For  full  details  ■ 
some  of  the  cases  just  cited,  and  for  additional  cases,  refer  to  liaukini  | 

‘ Half-yearly  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciences,’  vol.  ii.  p.  399. 
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cold  extremities,  distortion  of  tlie  mouth,  redness  and  swelling  of 
the  face  and  neck,  fixed  and  dilated  pupil,  and  a pulse  imper- 
ceptible in  the  left,  and  very  small  in  the  right,  arm.  The  trismus 
' became  more  marked,  a short  and  violent  convulsion  ensued,  and 
the  abdomen,  especially  about  the  epigastrium,  became  rapidly 
distended.  Attempts  were  now  made  to  rouse  him  by  stimulant 
frictions  and  applications ; and  on  tickling  the  throat  with  a 
feather,  some  dark-coloured  mucus  was  discharged.  After  re- 
maining in  this  state  for  two  hours  and  a half  he  showed  signs  of 
returning  consciousness,  and  recognised  those  around  him.  The 
mental  faculties  were  gradually  restored,  but  considerable  difficulty 
of  breathing  and  very  distinct  rattle  remained,  with  occasional  ex- 
• pectoration  of  yellowish  black  mucus.  During  the  whole  of  this 

. time  the  breath  smelt  strongly  of  prussic  acid.  Dr.  B was 

t thirteen  days  before  he  could  go  out  to  see  his  patients,  during 
] which  time  the  dyspnoea  was  frequently  distressing,  particularly 
^ when  he  turned  in  bed,  and  when  he  w’oke  in  the  morning.  At 
i last  he  quite  recovered.  During  the  first  four  days  very  little 
< urine  was  passed. 

y In  the  winter  of  1844,  T was  called  up  at  night  to  see  a young 
. gentleman  who  had  swallowed  prussic  acid.  The  facts  of  the 
case,  as  detailed  by  himself  and  his  relatives,  are  as  follows : — 

He  is  the  son  of  a medical  man,  is  about  nineteen  years  of  age, 
and  studying  the  lavv.  His  disposition  is  naturally  cheerful ; his 
habits  are  temperate  and  industrious ; he  has  met  with  no  dis- 
appointment ; and,  till  now,  had  never  contemplated  suicide.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  he  swallowed  the  poison  he 
dined  in  the  Hall  of  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  drank  much 
more  wine  than  he  w’as  in  the  habit  of  taking.  When  he  gpt 
home  he  was  observed  to  be  somewhat  the  worse  for  liquor,  and 
before  going  to  bed  went  into  the  surgery,  from  which  he  took  a 
stoppered  bottle,  believed  to  have  contained  from  one  to  two 
drachms  of  prussic  acid  of  Pharmacopoeial  strength,  but  according 
to  his  own  statement,  about  a mouthful.  Soon  after  he  had  gone 
to  bed  the  family  was  startled  by  a noise  in  his  room  as  of  a 
heavy  body  falling,  and  a relative  passing  at  the  time,  was  alarmed 
by  a loud  gurgling  noise.  His  father  was  almost  immediately  on 
the  spot,  and  seeing  the  bottle  on  the  drawers,  dashed  several 
buckets  of  water  over  the  face  and  chest.  This  roused  him.  He 
was  then  taken  into  an  adjoining  room,  and  put  to  bed,  the  treat- 
ment consisting  in  holding  ammonia  to  the  nostrils,  and  applying 
heat  to  the  spine  and  feet.  An  injection  was  also  given,  con- 
taining tincture  of  assafmtida. 

When  I reached  the  house  I found  him  in  the  following  state. 
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in  which  he  had  continued  without  alteration  for  three  hours 1 
He  lay  on  his  back,  drawing  in  his  breath  with  great  effort,  an. 
a loud  gasping  sound,  with  a distinct  mucous  rale.  The  puls 
was  upwards  of  140  in  the  minute,  and  the  respiration  36.  Th:, 
surface  very  cold;  the  countenance  of  a dull  leaden  hue;  the  lip; 
blue ; the  pupil  extremely  dilated  ; and  the  jaws  rigid,  in  whicl 
state  they  had  remained  for  the  whole  period,  so  that  it  had  beei 
impossible  to  administer  any  antidote. 

The  treatment  from  this  time  consisted  in  ammonia  to  th 
nostrils,  assiduous  frictions  with  the  flesh-brush,  and  the  appli 
cation  of  heat  to  the  surface  by  means  of  warm  flannels.  At  th: 
expiration  of  about  five  hours  there  was  some  effort  to  vomil 
encouraged  by  tickling  the  throat,  and  some  bloody  mucus  wa 
wiped  from  the  mouth.  Soon  afterwards  he  could  be  made  t: 
swallow,  when  some  warm  brandy  and  water  and  strong  collet 
were  given  him.  At  this  time,  too,  he  could  answer  in  mono 
syllables,  and  raise  himself  on  his  elbows  : was  perfectly  sensible 
but  looked  bewildered.  At  the  end  of  about  six  hours  he  w’a^ 
sufficiently  recovered  to  answer  questions,  move  himself  about 
and  call  for  lemonade,  which  he  drank  freely.  The  mucous  ral 
had  disappeared,  the  respiration  and  pulse  were  still  frequent,  thi 
pupil  was  restored  to  nearly  its  usual  size,  and  the  skin  was  warm. 
Being  disposed  to  be  quiet,  and  seeming  out  of  danger,  he  wa 
left  to  himself.  After  a time  he  complained  of  fulness  at  th 
stomach,  and  asked  for  an  emetic,  which  brought  off  a largj 
quantity  of  undigested  food. 

About  fourteen  hours  after  taking  the  poison  I found  hin: 
quite  well,  though  vyeak.  He  gave  the  following  distinct  accouni 
of  the  attempt  of  the  night  before : — He  was  suddenly  tempted 
as  he  said,  by  the  devil  to  take  prussic  acid,  under  a confused  idei 
that  it  would  not  hurt  him.  He  swallowed  a mouthful  of  th. 
acid  from  the  bottle,  in  bed.  He  then  got  out  of  bed,  walkei 
round  the  foot  of  it  to  a chest  of  drawers  standing  within  a fev 
yards  of  the  bedside,  placed  the  stopper  so  firmly  in  the  bottl 
that  it  could  not  be  removed,  and  then  walked  back  to  bed,  in 
tending  to  get  in  again,  but  sat  down  on  it,  and  then  lost  al. 
consciousness.  During  all  this  time  he  had  no  giddiness,  nor  un 
pleasant  sensation  of  any  kind,  no  more  than  if  he  had  taken  s- 
much  water.  He  also  assured  me,  and  his  manner  made  m. 
quite  confident  that  he  spoke  the  truth,  that  the  idea  of  suicid. 
had  never  before  entered  his  head.  The  father  of  the  lad  after 
wards  told  me  that  the  frnces,  and,  ns  he  believes,  the  urine  toe 
were  expelled  as  the  first  effect  of  the  poison. 

The  bottle  which  had  contained  the  poison  was  found  quite  empty 
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SO  that  it  was  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  prepara- 
tion. From  the  statement  of  the  father  and  apprentice,  that  the 
bottle  contained  one  or  two  drachms,  and  that  of  the  lad  himself, 
that  he  had  swallowed  a mouthful,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
dose  taken  would  have  proved  fatal  had  it  not  been  for  the  prompt 
application  of  the  cold  affusion,  the  continued  use  of  ammonia, 
and  the  assiduous  application  of  warmth  and  friction  to  the  sur- 
face— remedies  obviously  indicated  by  the  extreme  coldness  of  the 
skin,  the  blueness  of  the  hands  and  face,  the  labouring  respira- 
tion, and  the  abundant  collection  of  mucus  in  the  air-passages. 

This  case  is  a good  illustration  of  the  interval  of  perfect 
consciousness  and  complete  command  of  the  muscles  which  may 
intervene  between  tbe  swallowing  of  a large  dose  of  prussic  acid 
and  the  development  of  its  cbaracteristic  effects ; and  it  is  a very 
striking  example  of  a class  of  cases  of  suicide  in  which  the  impulse 
to  the  commission  of  the  act  precedes  the  act  itself  by  a ver}’ 
short  interval,  and  springs  up  during  a temporary  excitement  of 
the  mind. 

Three  medico-legal  questions  which  have  been  raised  in  cases 
of  poisoning  by  prussic  acid  have  still  to  be  considered.  To  two  of 
these  some  importance  was  attached  in  the  case  of  Sarah  Hart,  the 
victim  of  Tawell.  1.  In  poisoning  by  prussic  acid,  is  there  any 
death-cry  or  scream  which  would  serve  to  announce  the  action  of 
the  poison  ? 2.  Are  convulsions  of  common  or  of  universal  occur- 
rence ? 3.  Is  prussic  acid  a cumulative  poison  P 1.  In  answer 

to  the  first  question  it  may  be  stated  that  a patient  wbo  is 
conscious  of  having  swallowed  the  poison  may  call  out  for  assist- 
ance ; but  the  plaintive  cry,  or  scream,  sometimes  heard  in 
animals,  has  not  yet  been  recorded  in  any  case  of  poisoning 
in  man.  2.  It  is  probable  that  convulsions  are  not  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  in  poisoning  by  prussic  acid  than  in  other 
forms  of  sudden  death.  The  expulsion  of  the  urine  and  faeces, 
observed  in  certain  cases,  was  probably  accompanied  by  short 
convulsions,  and  in  some  cases  (as  in  one  reported  by  Mr.  Hicks) 
there  have  been  efforts  expressive  of  intense  anxiety  and  urgent 
want  of  breatb ; but  the  deliberate  movements  of  the  patient, 
and  the  calm  and  easy  attitude  of  the  dead  body  in  almost  every 
instance,  show  that  convulsions  are  either  absent  altogether  or 
short  and  transient.  3.  The  question.  Is  prussic  acid  a cumulative 
poison  P may  be  raised  when  a patient  dies  whiletaking  a series  of 
medicinal  doses  of  the  acid  at  intervals  of  a few  hours.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  previous  doses  have  not  spent  their 
force  on  the  body,  and  that  the  addition  of  the  last  dose  determines 
the  fatal  result.  In  the  case  of  so  volatile  a poison,  and  one  so 
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readily  eliminated,  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  a medicin 
dose  (generally  a small  fraction  of  the  smallest  fatal  one),  or  even 
series  of  such  doses  would  leave  such  a residual  effect  as  to  pro 
fatal  on  the  addition  of  another  dose  : hut  doses  that  exceed  t’: 
proper  medicinal  limit  may  happen  to  prove  fatal  though  simil. 
previous  ones  have  appeared  to  be  harmless,  in  consequence  of 
change  in  the  state  of  the  body  itself ; for  there  is  no  doubt  thl 
the  line  which  divides  a harmless  from  a fatal  dose  is  not  vet 
wide.  Fortunately  this  question,  so  difficrdt  of  solution,  is  U'; 
one  of  great  practical  importance. 


POISONING  BY  THE  CYANIDES. 


The  cyanides  of  potassium  and  of  mercury  have  destroyed  lif 
the  latter  with  symptoms  allied  to  those  of  poisoning  by  corrosi'i 
sublimate  (see  p.  489),  the  former  with  symptoms  of  poisonin 
by  the  acid  itself. 

Cyanide  of  Potassium. — This  substance  is  now  largely  used; 
the  arts,  both  in  electrotyping  and  in  photography.  It  is  uss 
to  remove  stains  of  nitrate  of  silver  from  the  hands,  and  to  dee 
tarnished  metal  and  gold  and  silver  lace. 

Properties. — This  salt  is  sold  as  a deliquescent  white  crystal  ( 
crystalline  mass,  having  a strong  odour  of  prussic  acid,  and  I 
characteristic  cold,  bitter,  and  pungent  taste.  It  is  very  solub’ 
in  water;  and  the  solution  has  a strong  alkaline  reaction. 

Tests : — a.  On  adding  an  acid,  the  vapour  of  prussic  acid 
given  of}’,  which  may  be  identified  by  its  odour,  and  by  the  tes; 
described  at  p.  593.  b.  It  yields  with  a solution  of  nitrate  i 
silver  the  white  cyanide,  c.  Chloride  of  platinum  throws  dow 
the  base.  d.  The  liquid  tests  produce  with  the  solution  the  r: 
actions  described  at  p.  593 ; but  as  the  solution  already  contaii 
potash,  the  addition  of  liquor  potassm  is  not  needed. 

In  organic  liquids  the  poison  may  be  detected  by  neutralizin; 
the  base  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilling  over  the  prussic  aci< 

Symptoms. — This  substance  acts  nearly  with  the  rapidity  an 
violence  of  prussic  acid  itself,  and  gives  rise  to  the  same  symptom-. 

Fatal  Pose.  — Less  than  five  grains.  As  the  cyanide  contair 
nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  anhydrous  acid,  it  is  probable  tha 
about  two  and  a half  grains  would  destroy  life. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — Those  of  poisoning  by  prussi 
acid. 

Treatment. — That  of  poisoning  by  prussic  acid  itself.  As  th 
cyanide  is  a strong  irritant,  it  should  be  used  with  caution 
whether  to  remove  stains,  or  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
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I VEGETABLE  SUBSTANCES  AND  PEODUCTS  CONTAINING, 

j OE  YIELDING,  HYDEOCYANIC  aCID. 

; The  leaves,  seeds,  or  roots  of  several  plants  contain  prussic 
I acid,  or  yield  it  when  bruised  and  moistened.  It  is  found  in 

i the  bitter  almond,  the  kernels  of  the  cherry,  plum,  and  peach, 

I and  the  pips  of  the  apple.  The  poison  is  extracted  from  the 
( leaves  of  the  cherry  laurel  by  distillation,  and  the  plant  which 
E yields  tapioca  (the  latropha  manihot,  or  cassava)  contains  it  in 
I the  juice  of  the  root.  The  bitter  almond,  the  oil  and  water 
! obtained  from  it,  and  the  water  distilled  from  the  cherry  laurel, 
deserve  special  notice. 

I The  Bitter  Almond  is  distinguished,  as  its  name  implies,  by  its 
, bitter  taste.  It  forms  with  water  a white  emulsion,  in  which  the 

1 essential  oil  blended  with  prussic  acid  is  rapidly  developed  by  the 
T mutual  action  of  two  of  its  constitutents,  emulsine  and  amygdaline. 

■ The  vapour  from  the  emulsion  acts  characteristically  with  the 
tests  for  prussic  acid.  As  the  same  change  takes  place  in  the 

d stomach,  bitter  almonds  cannot  be  safely  eaten  nor  the  hitter 

2 { almond  cake,  which  remains  after  the  expression  of  the  fixed  oil. 

■ ) This  oil,  its  alcoholic  solution  (almond  flavouring),  and  bitter 
g ■ almond  water,  are  active  poisons,  and  have  proved  fatal.  Of 
) these  three  preparations  the  first  is  by  far  the  most  important,  as 
J it  is  a very  active,  and  a very  favourite,  poison. 

Essence  or  Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds. — This  is  the  product  of  the 
) distillation  of  the  pulp  or  emulsion  of  the  bitter  almond.  It 

ijl  contains,  in  addition  to  hydrocyanic  acid,  hydride  of  benzole, 

^ benzoin,  and  benzoic  acid.  The  acid,  to  which  it  chiefly  owes  its 
i I poisonous  properties,  may  be  separated  from  it,  and  the  essence 
thus  purified,  and  rendered  comparatively  harmless,  is  sold  for 
culiuary  purposes.  The  essence,  or  oil,  previous  to  this  separa- 
, tion,  contains  from  8|  to  14^  per  cent,  of  the  anhydrous  acid. 

It  is,  therefore,  from  four  to  seven  times  as  strong  as  the  acid  of 
; ! the  Pharmacopoeia.  A liquid  variously  known  as  almond  flavour, 
spirit  of  almonds,  or  essence  of  peach  kernels,  consists  of  the 
j I oil  dissolved  in  seven  or  eight  times  its  quantity  of  spirit, 
w Properties. — Ordinary  specimens  of  the  oil  have  the  colour  of 

■y  amber,  a peculiar,  pungent  odour,  due  in  part  to  the  prussic  acid 
£ which  it  contains,  and  a bitter,  aromatic  taste.  It  is  heavier 
S than  water,  which  dissolves  only  a small  fraction  of  it ; but  it  is 
i soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  produces  a greasy  stain  on  papei’, 
4 and  has  a slight  acid  reaction.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  reddens  it. 
1 1 Tests. — Those  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  Pour  drops  of  the  oil 

I jj  into  a series  of  watch-glasses,  add  a few  drops  of  distilled  water, 
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and  invert  over  them  disks  of  glass  moistened  with  the  sevei 
tests  (p.  593).  Or,  place  a few  drops  of  the  oil  in  a test-tul 
add  a drachm  of  distilled  water,  mix  well  by  shaking ; pour  t 
mixture  on  a wet  filter,  and  test  the  liquid  that  passes  throui-j 
for  dihate  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Symj>toms. — Those  of  poisoning  by  hydrocyanic  acid  (p.  59l 
but  the  symptoms  begin  later,  and  last  longer ; present  simil: 
variety  ; and  similar  acts  of  volition  occupy  the  interval  betwei 
swallowing  the  poison  and  the  commencement  of  the  symptom 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — Those  of  poisoning  by  prui 
acid  (p.  599),  the  odour  of  the  oil  taking  the  place  of  that 
the  acid. 

Treatment.— i:hTLt  of  poisoning  by  hydrocyanic  acid  (p.  599 

Fatal  Pose. — About  twenty  drops.  As  strong  specimens 
the  oil  have  from  four  to  seven  times  the  strength  of  the  acid 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  a less  quantity  of  the  acid  than  fiii 
minims  has  proved  fatal,  it  is  probable  that  ten  or  twelve  dr^ 
might  kill  an  adult. 

Puration. — From  a few  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  It  mi 
destroy  life  as  speedily  as  prussic  acid  itself. 

Bitter  Almond  TVater. — This  is  distilled  'from  the  cake  1 
after  expressing  the  fixed  oil.  It  is  found  in  the  shops  of  varial 
strength,  from  a quarter  per  cent,  to  one  per  cent.,  aiid  shou 
never  be  used  as  a medicine.  It  owes  its  poisonous  property 
the  prussic  acid  it  contains ; and  responds  to  the  tests  for  tl 
poison  (p.  593).  The  symptoms,  post-mortem  appearances,  a; 
treatment  are  those  of  poisoning  by  the  acid  (p.  598). 

Zanrel  Water.— The  leaves  of  the  cherry  laurel  (Prun 
laurocerastis),  fig.  134,  yield  both  a distilled  water  and  an  esse 
tial  oil.  which  have  the  same  properties  as  the  water  and  oill 
bitter  almonds,  and  were  formerly  employed  for  tbe  same  purpos: 
The  quantity  of  prussic  acid  in  the  water  is  about  a quarter,  a. 
in  the  oil  three  and  a quarter,  per  cent.  Other  portions  of  t 
plant  also  yield  the  poison ; but  it  is  not  contained  in  the  pulp  of  t 
fruit.  The  cherry-laurel  water  has  more  than  once  proved  fate 
but  tbe  case  which  possesses  the  greatest  interest  is  that^of  ‘ 
Theodosius  Boughton,  poisoned  by  Captain  Donellan  in  1781. . 

Sir  Theodosius  Boughton,  a healthy  young  man  twenty  yer 
old,  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  a laxative  draught  from  the  ham 
of  his  mother.  On  the  morning  of  his  death  she  observed,  wh 
giving  him  his  draught,  that  it  had  a strong  smell  of  bitt 
almonds.  “ Two  minutes  after  he  took  it  she  observed  a rattln 
or  gurgling  in  his  stomach  ; in  ten  minntes  more  he  seemed  i 
dined  to  doze,  and  in  five  minutes  afterwards  she  found  h; 
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Fig.  134. 


quite  insensible,  with  the  eyes  fixed  upwards,  the  teeth  locked, 
froth  running  out  of  his  mouth,  and  a great  heaving  at  his 
stomach,  and  gurgling  in  his 
throat.  He  died  within  half  an 
hour  after  swallowing  the 
draught.”  The  body  was  care- 
lessly inspected  ten  days  after 
death,  but  the  post-mortem 
appearances  threw  no  light  on 
the  cause  of  death.  The  odour 
of  the  draught,  the  rapid  occur- 
rence of  symptoms  so  closely 
resembling  those  present  in 
Recorded  cases  of  poisoning  by 
prussic  acid,  and  the  speedy 
death  of  the  sufterer,  at  an  ago 
when  apoplexy  is  so  rare,  combine 
to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  of 
the  real  cause  of  death. 

II.  OXALIC  ACID  {Acid  of  Stiff  ar). 

Oxalic  acid,  under  the  name 
of  acid  of  sugar,  is  largely  used 
by  book-binders,  shoemakers, 
and  workers  in  leather;  by  straw- 
; bonnet  makers  and  workers  in 
straw;  and  by  w’orkers  in  brass; 

also  to  take  ink  stains  out  of  linen.  It  is  sold  both  by  druggists 
and  by  persons  who  supply  the  trades  using  it.  Its  cheapness 
{2d.  per  ounce),  common  employment,  and  known  activity,  com- 
mend it  to  the  suicide  ; its  resemblance  to  Epsom  salts  leads  to 
{accidents  ; but  its  sharp,  sour  taste  unfits  it  for  the  purpose  of  the 
murderer,  unless  mixed  with  some  strongly-flavoured  liquor,  such 
as  gin,  brandy,  rum,  porter,  or  strong  tea  or  coflee. 

/.  Oxalic  acid  takes  the  sixth  place  among  the  poisons.  It 
f accounts  for  about  12  deaths  per  annum,  or  about  1 in  20  of  the 
"ascertained  poisons.  Of  12  deaths,  about  4 occur  in  men  and 
8 in  women,  and  the  majority  in  both  sexes  are  suicidal. 

Oxalic  acid  may  have  to  be  examined  in  substance,  in  solution, 
and  in  orffanic  mixtures. 

1.  In  Substance. 

The  crystals  are  transparent,  colourless,  or  nearly  so,  not  deli- 
quescent, very  sour  in  taste,  soluble  in  their  own  weight  of  hot, 
and  in  about  eight  times  their  weight  of  cold  water;  also  in 
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alcohol.  When  heated  on  platinum  foil,  they  are  wholly  dif 
sipated.  When  heated  on  a plate  of  white  porcelain,  they  yieL. 
a white  sublimate  at  180°,  and  melt  at  280°  Fahr. 

They  are  flattened  four-sided  prisms,  with  dihedral  or  tetra 
hedral  summits : and,  when  deposited  from  solutions  of  the  acic 
have  the  forms  shown  in  fig.  135.  They  resemble  the  crystals  c 
sulphate  of  magnesia  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  so  as  to  be  occasional! 
confounded  with  them.  But  they  are  easily  distinguished. 

Oxalic  acid  has  a sharp  sour  taste  j the  two  salts  are  bitter, 
the  solution  of  oxalic  acid  has  a strong  acid  reaction ; that  ( 
sulphate  of  magnesia  is  neutral,  and  that  of  sulphate  of.  zk 
slightly  acid  : oxalic  acid  is  entirely  dissipated  by  heat,  or, 
impure,  leaves  only  a scanty  residue;  the  two  salts  are  fixed  : liquo 
potass®  added  to  a solution  of  the  acid  produces  no  change  ; but  i 

precipitates  the  white  oxide  from  tl 
sulphates  of  magnesia  and  zinc  : tl 
acid  effervesces  with  solutions  ( 
the  alkaline  carbonates,  but  yields  i 
precipitate,  while  the  sulphates 
zinc  and  magnesia  give  a win 
precipitate,  without  efiervesceno 
Oxalic  acid  discharges  the  colour  ' 
ink  ; the  other  crystals  do  not. 
is  sufficiently  distinguished  from  tl 
citric  and  tartaric  acids  by  the  d 
fined  shape  of  its  crystals. 


Fipr.  135. 


Solution  yJs. 


II 


2.  In  Solution. 

The  liquid  is  known  to  contain  an  acid  by  its  action  on  litmii 
and  a vegetable  acid,  or  acid  salt,  by  yielding  long  slendi 
prismatic  crystals  on  evaporation  ; and  these  being  dissipated  t 
heat,  prove  the  presence  of  oxalic  acid.  The  absence  of  pri 
cipitate  with  nitrate  of  baryta  shows  that  the  acid  was  ni 
sulphuric.  Nitrate  of  silver  throws  down  a white  precipitat 
Ammonia,  in  strong  solutions,  produces  characteristic  radiatt 
crystals  of  oxalate  ammonia.  The  characteristic  tests  by  whic 
the  acid  may  he  fully  identified  are  the  following : — 

1.  Nitrate  of  Silver, — This  throws  down  an  abundant  whi 
oxalate  of  silver,  soluble  in  nitric  acid  and  ammonia ; which,  whe 
dried  and  heated  on  platinum  foil,  detonates,  and  is  dispersed  i 
a white  vapour  of  finely  divided  metallic  silver. 

2.  Sulphate  of  Lime.. — The  salts  of  lime  in  excess  give  wif 
oxalic  acid  a white  precipitate,  soluble  in  nitric  and  hydrochlor 
acids,  but  insoluble  in  the  vegetable  acids  and  in  ammonia. 
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[I  Sulphate  of  copper  yields  with  oxalic  acid  a greenish-white 
I precipitate  of  oxalate  of  copper.  The  soluble  salts  of  lead  also 
give  a white  precipitate— a fact  of  which  we  avail  ourselves  in 
I the  process  for  organic  liquids. 


3.  In  Organic  Liquids. 

As  oxalic  acid  is  not  altered  by  contact  with  the  animal  tex- 
tures or  with  food,  and  an  antidote  can  rarely  be  given,  the 
[process  for  the  free  acid  is  comparatively  simple.  A ready 
method  of  detecting  the  presence  of  oxalic  acid  in  organic  mix- 
tures is  by  di.alysis  through  vegetable  parchment.  The  crystalline 
oxalic  acid  diffuses  through  the  water,  and  may  be  obtained  by 
[evaporation.  Or  it  may  be  diffused  into  a solution  of  sulphate  of 
ime,  in  which  case  the  characteristic  octahedral  cystals  of  oxalate 
of  lime  will  be  formed. 

The  acid  liquid,  if  dilute,  may  be  filtered  at  once,  but  if  not, 
we  add  distilled  water,  allow  the  liquid  to  stand  for  a time,  filter, 
and  concentrate  by  evaporation,  and  add  acetate  of  lead  till  a pre- 
cipitate ceases  to  be  formed.  This,  the  oxalate  of  lead,  is  then 
iffused  through  distilled  water,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
ransmitted  through  it  for  two  hours.  Black  sulphide  of  lead  is 
brown  down;  and,  this  being  separated  by  filtration,  the  acid 
emains  in  solution. 

If  carbonate  of  lime  or  magnesia  had  been  given  as  an  antidote, 
modified  process  is  required  to  detach  the  acid  from  the  base, 
he  solid  matters  must  first  be  broken  down,  and  brought  to  the 
insistence  of  a thin  syrup  by  the  addition,  if  needful,  of  distilled 
ater.  About  a twentieth  of  its  bulk  of  carbonate  of  potash 
ust  then  be  added,  and  it  must  be  boiled  for  two  hours.  The 
■esulting  liquid  contains  soluble  oxalate  of  potash,  and  insoluble 
rbonate  of  lime  or  magnesia,  which  being  separated  by  filtra- 
ilon,  the  liquid  that  passes  the  filter  will  be  a solution  of  oxalate  of 
lOtash.  The  base  is  now  to  be  neutralized  with  pure  nitric 
icid,  and  the  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  to  be  added  as  long  as 

iny  oxalate  of  lead  falls.  This  being  collected,  and  suspended  in 
istilled  water,  is  to  be  treated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the 
alphide  of  lead  filtered  off,  and  the  acid  solution  tested  for  oxalic 
^cid.  ■ 

! If  the  antidotes  have  only  partially  neutralized  the  poison,  so 
that  the  liquid  has  an  acid  reaction,  the  first  process  must  be 
adopted  for  the  liquid  portion,  the  second  for  the  solid  matters. 

<[  As  oxalate  of  lime  exists  in  large  proportion,  but  in  small 
Absolute  quantity,  in  rhubarb,  it  is  always  possible  to  attribute 
<ts  presence,  when,  in  small  quantity,  to  rhubarb  taken  medi- 
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cinally.  Tbe  history  of  the  case,  with  the  previous  symptor. 
and  post-mortem  appearances,  will  meet  this  objection. 

A strong  solution  of  oxalic  acid  stains  black  cloth  a deep-hrov 
colour  without  corroding  it,  it  reddens  the  vegetable  blues,  ni: 
as  it  removes  the  colour  of  ink,  it  is  used  to  discharge  writing.’ 

Quantitative  Analysis. — Use  for  this  purpose  the  oxalate  ■ 
lead.  One  hundred  grains  correspond  to  42  of  the  crystallized  ac; 

^Experiments  on  Animals. — Large  doses  (such  as  3SS)  in  stro: 
solution,  cause  symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning,  and  death  fro 
collapse  in  from  two  to  twenty  minutes.  Black  extravasated  bloi 
is  found  in  the  stomach,  and  there  are  marks  of  acute  inflammi 
tion  with  hardening  or  softening  of  the  lining  membrane. 

The  effects  of  oxalic  acid  on  animals  have  been  investigated 
Onsum,  Cyon,  and  Hermann.  According  to  the  experiments 
Cyon,  when  oxalic  acid  is  injected  into  the  circulation  or  peritone 
cavity  of  rabbits,  it  acts  as  a cardiac  poison.  Soon  after  injij 
tion  the  pulse  becomes  very  weak  and  frequent,  dyspnoea  rapir> 
comes  on,  and  death  with  convulsions.  After  death  the  heart; 
found  dilated  and  full  of  blood.  It  seems  to  act  on  the  inti 
cardial  ganglia  (Hermann,  ‘ Experimentelle  Toxicologic’). 

SYMPTOMS,  POST-MOKTEM  APPEAEANCES,  AND  TEEATMENT.' 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  in  man  vary  with  the  dose  ar 
the  concentration  of  the  poison.  When  tbe  dose  is  large,  a 
the  solution  strong,  they  follow  immediately  on  the  swallowif 
An  intensely  sout  taste  is  soon  followed  by  a burning  sensati 
in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  increased  by  pressure,  with  pain  a 
constriction  of  the  throat.  Vomiting,  sometimes  of  blood,  I 
generally  of  a greenish-brown  or  black  grumous  matter,  so 
follows,  and,  if  the  patient  survive  several  hours  there  is  purgr 
of  a similar  matter,  sometimes  tinged  with  blood.  The  rema; 
ing  symptoms  are  those  of  collapse — extreme  debility,  pale  a: 
anxious  countenance,  cold  and  clammy  skin,  small  and  freque 
pulse,  and  hurried  respiration.  There  are  also  soreness  of  I 
mouth,  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  tongue,  constriction: 
the  throat, painful  deglutition, intense  thirst,  restlessness,  diflicu. 
of  breathing,  and  harassing  cough.  Cramps  and  numbness! 
the  legs  and  arms,  acute  pain  in  the  head  and  back,  delirium  a 
convulsions,  are  present  in  certain  cases. 

These  symptoms  are  subject  to  many  anomalies  and  exceptio 
Even  pain  has  been  absent,  and  vomiting  has  not  occurred  : 
emetics  were  given.  A rash  has  appeared  on  the  skin.  In  ( 
case,  leeches  applied  to  the  epigastrium  soon  fell  off  dead. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — The  external  appearance  of  t 
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body  is  natural,  and  the  countenance  pale  and  composed.  The 
fining  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  is  generally  white, 
shrivelled,  and  easily  detached,  and  a similar  appearance  extends 
into  the  gullet,  which  is  contracted  into  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse folds,  while  the  epithelium  is  detached  in  small  irregular 
patches,  leaving  a brown  surface  beneath.  The  tube  sometimes 
closely  resembles  a piece  of  worm-eaten  wood.  (See  figs.  49  and 
50,  p.  415.)  The  stomach  contains  a dark-brown,  or  greenish- 
brown,  grumous  matter,  in  appearance  nearly  resembling  meconium, 
which  also  lines  the  oesophagus,  and  extends  into  the  duodenum. 
In  some  cases  the  lining  membrane  is  quite  pale  and  free  from 
rug® ; in  others  it  is  highly  inflamed,  and  the  rug®  strongly 
marked.  It  is  easily  stripped  off,  and  in  some  instances  has  been 
extensively  detached.  Its  vessels  are  minutely  injected  with 
black  blood.  (See  fig.  51,  p.  415.)  Perforation  is  rare.  In 
cases  of  some  continuance,  the  small  intestines  present  the  same 
appearances  as  the  stomach.  The  peritoneum  has  been  found 
inflamed,  and  in  one  case  the  right  pleura.  The  lungs  are  some- 
times greatly  congested,  and  in  one  instance  there  were  some 
traces  of  inflammation  in  the  brain. 

Occasionally  the  most  characteristic  post-mortem  appearances, 
like  the  symptoms  during  life,  are  absent. 

Of  poisoning  by  oxalic  acid,  Christison  justly  observes  : “ If  a 
person,  immediately  after  swallowing  a solution  of  a crystalline 
salt,  which  tasted  purely  and  strongly  acid,  is  attacked  with 
burning  in  the  throat,  then  with  burning  in  the  stomach,  vomit- 
ing, particularly  of  bloody  matter,  imperceptible  pulse,  and 
excessive  languor,  and  dies  in  half  an  hour,  or,  still  more,  in 
twenty,  fifteen,  or  ten  minutes,  I do  not  know  any  fallacy  which 
can  interfere  with  the  conclusion  that  oxalic  acid  was  the  cause 
of  death.  No  parallel  disease  begins  so  abruptly,  and  terminates 
so  soon ; and  no  other  crystalline  poison  has  the  same  effect.”* 
The  post-mortem  appearances  are  scarcely  less  characteristic. 
The  wrinkled  and  corroded  gullet,  the  pale,  shrivelled,  and  par- 
tially detached  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  the  dark  veins 
ramifying  on  its  surface,  and  the  dark-brown  grumous  matter 

* Of  11  cases  of  poisoning  by  oxalic  acid  reported  in  the  Journals,  6 were 
accidentai.  and  G suicidal.  Of  the  accidental  oases,  3 were  by  mistake  for 
Epsom  salts.  Of  13  cases,  6 recovered  and  7 died  ; 3 occurred  in  moles  and 
10  in  females.  The  duration  of  the  fatal  cases  was  as  follows— 2 of  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  1 of  twenty  minutes,  1 of  less  than  half  au  hour,  and  1 of  eight 
days.  The  average  duration  of  the  first  leases  was  about  twenty  minutes. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  eases  ; ‘ Med.  Gazette,’  i.  757 ; v. 
70 1 ; xxvii.  870  ; xxxi.  491.  ‘ I.ondon  Medical  Repository,’  vi.  474  ; xi.  20  ; 
xii.  18.  * Lancet,’  Dee.  1.5,  1827  ; vol.  ix.  ; x.  512  ; xxxii.  748  j xxxiii.  29. 
‘Guy’s  Hospital  Reports,’  vii.  353.  ‘ Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,’  xxxiv.  67. 
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which  fills  its  cavity,  point  strongly  to  the  action  of  a powerf- 
corrosive  poison  ; while  the  absence  of  the  coloured  spots  on  tl 
skin  precludes  the  supposition  of  the  effect  being  due  to  either 
the  mineral  acids. 

First  Appearance  of  Symptoms. — When  the  quantity  of  tl 
poison  is  considerable,  and  the  solution  concentrated,  the  symp 
toms  begin  immediately.  If  the  quantity  is  small,  and  the  soli, 
tion  weak,  they  may  he  delayed  for  some  hours. 

Fatal  JDose. — Less  than  half  an  ounce  has  proved  fatal  (i 
the  case  of  a lad  a;t.  si.xteen,  about  a drachm)  j but  a smalli 
quantity  has  produced  severe  symptoms,  and  recovery  has  take 
place  after  the  administration  of  two  or  three  times  as  much. 

Fatal  Period. — Death  may  take  place  in  less  than  ten  minute 
In  one  case,  the  subject  of  an  inquest  held  by  Mr  Wakley, 
must  have  been  nearly  instantaneous.  Life  has  been  prolonge<  ^ 
to  the  twenty-third  day,  the  dose  having  been  half  an  ounce. 

Mortality. — The  majority  of  cases  prove  fatal.  A small  nunn 
her  recover  under  prompt  treatment. 

Treatment. — The  proper  antidote  is  chalk,  suspended  in  wate< 
Magnesia  or  its  carbonate  may  also  be  used : in  the  absence  i 
these  the  plaster  of  the  apartment.  Lime  water  and  oil  ha^ 
been  used  with  advantage ; hut  the  alkalies  are  inadmissibh 
Warm  water  may  be  given  freely,  after  the  use  of  the  antidote- 
If  vomiting  is  not  present,  emetics  of  sulphate  of  zinc  may  I 
employed.  The  stomach-pump  should  not  be  used,  or  it  shoul 
be  introduced  with  the  greatest  caution. 


BiNOXAi/ATE  OP  POTASH  (Salt  of  Sorrel— Fsseiitial 
Salt  of  Lemons). 


This  salt  is  a constituent  of  wood-sorrel  and  of  otlier  planfe" 
It  is  used  for  bleaching  straw  and  removing  ink  stains,  for  wliic 
purpose  it,  or  a quadroxalate  of  potash,  is  sold  under  the  name  ( 
“ essential  salt  of  lemons”  for  three  halfpence  the  half  ounci 
As  a poison  it  is  nearly  as  active  as  oxalic  acid.  It  has  bee: 
taken  by  mistake  for  cream  of  tartar. 

Tests. — The  salt  consists  of  colourless  rhombic  prisms ; has 
sour  taste,  and  strong  acid  reaction ; and  is  much  less  solubl 
than  oxalic  acid,  requiring  forty  parts  of  water  for  its  solution 
It  resembles  oxalic  acid  in  yielding  a white  precipitate  witl 
nitrate  of  silver  and  sulphate  of  lime,  and  in  its  reactions  witl 
sulphate  of  copper  and  the  salts  of  lead. 

When  the  crystals  are  heated  on  platinum-foil,  they  leave  i 
white  ash  of  carbonate  of  potash,  which  effervesces  with  nitri( 
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acid,  forming  nitrate  of  potash.  When  they  are  heated  on  a slab 
of  porcelain,  they  sublime  at  280°  Falir.,  and  a superimposed 
disk  of  glass  bears  a sublimate  of  coarse  white  crystals. 

Symptoms. — Those  of  poisoning  by  oxalic  acid.  In  a case  of 
recovery  after  taking  a quarter  of  a teaspoonful,  reported  by  Dr. 
F.  C.  Webb,  there  was  burning  in  the  throat,  a red  tongue, 
intense  thirst,  no  abdominal  pain,  vomiting  after  the  lapse  of 
two  hours,  severe  pain  in  the  loins,  dysuria,  great  weakness  of 
the  legs,  pain  in  the  head,  and  cramps  in  the  hands  and  legs. 

Post-mortem-  Appearances. — As  in  poisoning  by  oxalic  acid. 

Treatment. — That  of  poisoning  by  oxalic  acid. 

Fatal  Pose. — Half  an  ounce. 

Fatal  Period. — Eight  minutes,  in  a lady  recently  delivered. 

Mortality. — Like  oxalic  acid,  it  has  proved  fatal  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases. 


Tartaric  Acid  has  been  once  or  twice  taken  as  a poison. 

Tests. — This  acid  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms.  It  is 
colourless,  and  has  a pleasant  taste  ; is  soluble  in  five  or  six  times 
its  weight  of-  water,  and  less  soluble  in  alcohol.  When  heated, 
it  first  fuses,  and  then  burns  with  a light  red  flame,  giving  out 
a peculiar  odour,  and  leaving  an  abundant  deposit  of  carbon.  It 
also  deposits  carbon  when  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

The  solution  deposits  feathery  crystals  j yields  no  distinct  pre- 
cipitate with  nitrate  of  silver;  and  gives  with  the  salts  of  potash 
a white  granular  precipitate  (the  bitartrate) ; aided  in  dilute 
solutions  by  friction  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel  with  a glasss  rod. 

Experiments  on  Ajnimals. — These  prove  that  tartaric  is  much 
less  active  than  oxalic  acid.  In  full  doses  it  destroys  life  in  less 
than  an  hour,  with  great  weakness,  and  palsy  of  the  limbs. 

Symptoms. — One  ounce,  dissolved  in  half  a pint  of  warm  water 
proved  fatal  to  a young  man  in  nine  days,  with  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning.  There  are  no  specific  symptoms. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — In  the  case  just  referred  to,  in- 
flammation of  the  greater  part  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Treatment. — By  the  same  antidotes  as  oxalic  acid,  with  the 
after-treatment  proper  to  the  class  of  irritants.  The  soluble  salts 
of  potash  are  not  contra-indicated,  as  in  poisoning  by  oxalic  acid. 


Citric  Acid,  as  shown  by  experiments  on  animals,  is  a more 
active  poison  than  the  tartaric.  In  a case  of  poisoning  by  it,  the 
treatment  would  be  that  proper  to  oxalic  or  tartaric  acid. 
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III.  ACONITE  {Aconitiim  Napellus,  Monkshood,  Wolfsbane, 
JBlue-rocket). 

With  the  exception  of  theAconitnm  ferox,  which  grows  ont’  i 
Himalayan  mountains  in  India,  the  Aconitum  napellus  is  the  me 
active  poisonous  plant  of  the  many  that  go  by  the  name  i 
aconite.  Some  have  no  poisonous  property  whatever.  But  r;  i 
only  is  the  Aconitum  napellus,  with  this  single  exception,  tt 
most  active  poisonous  plant  bearing  the  name  aconite,  it  is  all 
when  compared  with  other  poisonous  plants,  a very  fatal  one,  a:^  i 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  aconitina,  the  active  principle 
the  plant,  is  the  most  deadly  poison  in  existence. 

Monkshood  belongs  to  the  Linnaean  class  and  order  Pol 
andria  tTigynia,  and  the  natural  order  Panunculacece,  or  eroi 
foots.  It  is  a beautiful  plant,  from  tw  o to  six  feet  in  height,  wi  i , 
dark  green  leaves,  of  very  characteristic  form,  and  a terminal  spii  ; i 

of  rich  blue  flowers.  It  grows  i r 
hilly  ground  in  many  parts  r ] 
Europe,  is  supposed  to  be  inc  ; 
genous,  and  is  often  cultivate  : 
as  a garden  flower.  Fig.  11 
shows  a cutting  of  the  plant.  i 
All  parts  of  the  plant  a 1 1 
poisonous,  but  the  root  is  tl 
most  active.  Both  root  at  S 
leaves  have  been  several  timi 
taken  as  poisons ; and  the  e/  i 
tract  and  tincture  have  ak  t 
proved  fatal.  |, 

The  leaves  and  root  are  in  tl  |, 

British  Pharmacopoeia.  Tl  l|| 

fresh  leaves  and  flowering  to] 
yield  an  extract  of  which  tl 
dose  is  from  1 to  2 grains ; ar 
the  dried  root  a tincture  (S. 
ounces  to  a pint — dose,  5 to  1 
minims)  and  a liniment  (1  oum 
to  a fluid  ounce). 

The  leaves  are  complete'-, 
divided  to  the  base  into  fiv 
wedge-shaped  lobes,  which  ai 
again  divided  into  three,  the  segments  being  linear.  They  ai 
not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  leaves  of  any  other  plant. 
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The  seeds  are  numerous,  three-sided,  irregularly  twisted,  and 
wrinkled,  of  a black  or  dark-brown  colour,  a sixth  of  an  inch  long, 
weighing  25  to  the  grain.  Fig. 

137  shows  their  size  and  shape, 
and  fig.  138  the  markings  on 
their  surface,  as  seen  under  the 
microscope.  A single  seed  con- 
[ tains  enough  of  the  active  prin- 
[ ciple  of  the  plant  to  produce 
■ numbness  and  tingling  of  the 
lips,  tongue,  and  throat. 

The  root  has  more  than  once  been  scraped  and  eaten  instead 
t of  the  horse-radish.  This  accident  occurred  in  1836  to  a Mr. 

I and  Mrs.  Prescott  and  their  child,  whose  cases  are  minutely 
[ described  by  Pereira ; in  1842  to  a lady  residing  .at  Lambeth 
L (Taylor) ; in  the  winter  of  1853  to  two  brothers,  of  whom  one 

I died  and  the  other  recovered.  Still  more  recently,  in  the  winter 

I of  1856,  the  poison  killed  two  priests  at  Dingwall,  and  a third 
I person  out  of  five  who  were  affected  at  a dinner  there.  In  the 

[ next  year,  1857,  a case  occurred  in  London.  The  recorded  cases 
f are  now  very  numerous.  The  root  has  also  been  given  inten- 
E tionally  in  one  instance  at  least. 

J It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  the  root  of  monkshood  should 
^ be  mistaken  for  that  of  the  horse-radish,  even  if  the  respective 

I plants  were  not  attached  to  the  roots ; for  though  the  section  of 

; both  roots  is  white  when  fresh,  the  scrapings  of  monkshood  are 
, friable  and  succulent,  those  of  the  horse-radish  tough  and  stringy, 

, and  the  first  soon  acquire  a pink  hue  while  the  second  remain 
white.  The  two  roots  differ  in  shape,  coloui’,  and  taste.  The 
root  of  monkshood  is  conical,  and  throws  off  a large  number  of 

* curling  fibres,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  one  or  more  pear- 

* shaped  tubers,  attached  by  narrow  necks  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
root-stock,  as  in  the  specimens  shown  in  fig.  139,  which,  with  the 
single  root  in  fig.  140,  were  selected  out  of  a large  number  of 
fresh  roots  of  Aconitum  napellus,  as  presenting  the  most  charac- 
teristic varieties  of  form.  The  figures  are  of  the  size  of  the  roots 
themselves  ; but  it  must  be  understood  that  the  single  root  may 
attain  two  or  three  times  the  size  depicted  in  fig.  140.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  root,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  stick  of  the 
horse-radish  (fig.  141),  is  cylindrical  in  all  its  larger  branches, 
and  throws  off  straight  rootlets.  The  colour  of  the  monkshood- 
root  is  a dark  nut-brown  externally,  that  of  the  horse-radish  is 
buff-coloured.  The  root  of  the  monkshood,  when  chewed,  soon 
causes  a peculiar  tingling  and  numbing  sensation  in  the  lips,  with 
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a feeling  of  enlargement,  and  a similar  sensation  in  the  throat, 
when  swallowed  ; and  this  sensation  continues  for  several  hours  : 
the  taste  of  the  horse-radish  is  pungent  and  sweet ; causing  pro- 
fuse lachrymation,  but  not  being  very  persistent. 

This  peculiar  numbness  and  tingling  of  the  lips  is  produced  by 
the  leaves  and  seeds,  and,  indeed,  by  every  part  of  the  plant. 

The  different  species  of  aconite  contain  active  principles  which 
differ  somewhat  in  chemical  characters  and  activity,  but  the 
Aconitum  napellus  owes  its  activity  to  an  alkaloid,  aconita  or 
aconUine.  This  occurs  generally  as  a white  amorphous  powder. 
A crystalline  form  also  exists — Morson’s  or  English  aconitine,  said 
to  be  prepared  from  the  Aconitum  ferox,  and  termed  Pseudacouitin 
or  Nepalin. 

The  ordinary  aconitine  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  amylic  alcohol,  benzol,  and  chloroform. 
It  forms  salts  with  acids  which  are  not  crystalline.  It  gives  pre- 
cipitates with  the  general  reagents  for  alkaloids  (p.  397)  with  the 
exception  of  chloride  of  platinum.  When  heated  on  porcelain  it 
readily  melts  into  a yellow  liquid,  gives  off  a light  vapour,  and 
spreads  into  an  abundant  carbonaceous  layer.  It  melts  at 
140°  F.,  and  at  400°  yields  sublimates  which  are  not  crystalline. 

Special  Characters. — a,  A peculiar  numbness  and  tingliner 
when  applied  to  the  lips,  tongue,  or  palate.  h.  Sulphuric  acid 
dissolves  it  at  first  without  colour,  or  with  a faint  yellow  colour, 
which  gradually  passes  through  brown  and  red-brown  to  a violet- 
red  which  lasts  a lo.ng  time.  e.  A similar  violet  colour  is  produced 
by  cautiously  evaporating  the  alkaloid  with  officinal  phosphoric 
acid.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  produces  the  s.ame  effect,  but  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  the  more  characteristic , as  sulphuric  acid 
produces  a similar  colour  with  other  alkaloids.  Aconitia  may  he 
separated  from  organic  liquids  by  the  Stas-Otto  process  already 
described  (p.  396). 

In  the  fresh  root  the  alkaloidis  contained  in  the  proportion  of  a 
quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a grain  in  the  ounce,  and  in  the  dried 
root,  of  twelve  to  thirty-six  grains  to  the  pound. 

Experiments  on  Animals. — These  have  been  made  with  monks- 
hood, and  its  active  principle  aconitina,  but  there  is  considerable 
discrepancy  in  detail  regarding  the  effects  of  aconitina,  depending 
to  a large  extent  on  the  differences  in  comnosition  of  tbo  nll.-nlniri 
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successively,  wealtness  of  the  limbs,  and  staggering  ; accelerated,'] 
or  slow  and  labouring  respiration ; paralysis  ; diminution,  or  total !! 
loss,  of  sensibility  of  the  surface;  dimness  of  vision,  or  actual ^ 
blindness;  increasing  difficulty  of  breathing;  and,  after  a few. 
spasmodic  twitches,  death  by  asphyxia.  Headland*  ascribes  death 
to  paralytic  syncope.  Duckworthf  regards  the  cause  of  death 
as  a combination  of  syncope  and  asphyxia  in  small  doses ; and 
syncope  proper  in  larger  doses.  Both  these  observers  noted  copious 
salivation  and  vomiting  in  the  animals  experimented  on,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  affection  of  the  heart,  respiration,  and  sensory  and  I 
motor  functions.  Fleming  found  the  pupils  usually  contracted.. 
This  also  was  observed  by  Duckworth,  while  Headland  and  others 
have  described  the  pupils  as  dilated.  Apparently  the  state  of  the.^ 
pupils  is  not  constant,  and  contraction  may  give  place  to  dilatatioi 
before  death. 

Aconite  exerts  a very  decided  action  on  the  heart,  but  somei 
points  of  difference  exist  among  experimenters  as  to  its  exact  t| 
influence.  Apparently  there  is  at  first  a slight  retardation  of  theii 
heart’s  action  by  stimulation  of  the  vagi,  followed  by  increased, 
rapidity  with  loss  of  power,  ending  in  complete  paralysis  in  a, 
state  of  diastole.  The  paralysis  of  the  heart  accounts  for  the: 
dyspnoea  and  convulsions  which  are  observed.  As  regards  the^ 
action  of  aconite  on  the  nervous  system  and  the  motor  and. 
sensory  functions,  it  is  stated  by  some  that  the  effect  is  primarily,! 
on  the  spinal  centres,  by  others  that  it  is  due  to  direct  action  on: 
the  peripheral,  sensory,  and  motor  nerves.  Death  is  the  result 
mainly  of  the  cardiac  paralysis,  which  may  manifest  itself  as 
syncope,  or  with  dyspnoea  and  convulsions. 

The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  monkshood  in  the  human  subject 
are  : — numbness,  tingling,  and  burning  heat  in  the  mouth,  throat, 
and  stomach,  followed  by  nausea  and  vomiting,  with  pain  and 
tenderness  of  the  epigastrium.  The  numbness  and  tingling, 
speedily  become  general,  with  diminished  sensibility  of  the  sur- 
face, vertigo,  dimness  of  vision,  or  complete  blindness,  tinnitus 
aurium,  and  occasionally  deafness  ; frothing  at  the  mouth  ; sensi 
of  constriction  in  the  throat,  with  sensations  of  weight  and  en-r 
largement  of  various  parts  of  the  body,  but  especially  of  the  face 
and  ears  ; great  muscular  feebleness,  with  general  tremor  ; more 
or  less  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  speechlessness ; a distressing 
sense  of  sinking  at  the  pit  of  the  stoiuiich,  and  dread  of  approach- 
ing death.  The  pulse  becomes  small,  feeble,  irregular,  and  finally 
imperceptible  both  at  wrist  and  heart ; the  extremities,  and  after- 
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wards  the  whole  body,  become  cold,  and  a clammy  sweat  bedews 
the  surface;  finally,  the  countenance  grows  blanched,  the  pupils 
dilated,  the  lips  bloodless,  and,  with  a few  hurried  gasps,  the  indi- 
vidual expires.  The  mental  faculties  usually  remain  perfect  till 
the  last,  but  there  may  be  slight  delirium  with  convulsions. 
There  is  no  tendency  to  sleep.  Death  is  often  sudden. 

Post  mortem  A^jpearances. — General  venous  congestion,  and, 
in  some  cases,  engorgement  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  with 
considerable  sub-arachnoid  effusion  ; also  occasionally  signs  of 
gastro-intestinal  irritation.  But  these  appearances  are  not 
characteristic. 

Commencement  of  Symptoms. — In  a few  minutes,  or  not  for  one 
or  two  hours. 

Fatal  Period. — Shortest,  an  hour  and  a quarter;  longest, 
twenty  hours ; average,  less  than  four  hours.  The  majority  of 
deaths  occur  within  three  hours. 

Fatal  Bose. — Of  the  root,  it  is  believed  that  less  than  a 
drachm  has  proved  fatal ; of  the  alcoholic  extract,  four  grains ; 
of  the  tincture,  a drachm.  But  very  severe  symptoms  have  been 
produced  by  much  smaller  quantities.  According  to  Headland’s 
experiments,  aconitine  is  so  active  that  grain  will  kill  a 
mouse;  a small  bird  in  a few  minutes,  and  -^th  almost 
instantaneously ; -^th  of  a grain  a cat,  and  J^th  of  a grain  the 
same  animal  in  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  Headland  is  of 
opinion  that  g^^th  of  a grain  will  kill  an  adult,  and  Herapath 
performed  an  analysis  in  a case  at  Bristol,  from  which  be  inferred 
that  -^th  of  a grain  had  proved  fatal ; x^oo*"^  ^ grain  causes 

tingling  and  numbness  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  y^th  dis- 
solved in  spirit  and  rubbed  into  the  skin  causes  loss  of  feeling, 
lasting  for  some  time. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  will  consist  in  the  prompt  admi- 
nistration of  an  emetic,  followed,  after  an  interval  of  time,  by  a 
full  dose  of  castor  oil.  Stimulants,  such  as  hot  brandy  and  water 
and  ammonia,  must  then  be  freely  administered,  and  strong  coffee 
may  be  given  with  advantage.  Dr.  Fleming  also  recommends 
friction  of  the  spine  and  limbs  with  warm  cloths  and  spirituous 
liniments,  and  sinapisms,  or  bottles  of  hot  water,  to  the  prmcordia 
and  extremities;  and  that  convulsions,  if  they  come  on,  should 
ho  treated  by  opening  the  jugular  vein ; and  great  dyspnoea,  and 
extreme  feebleness  of  the  heart’s  action,  by  artificial  respiration, 
and  slight  galvanic  shocks  passed  through  the  heart. 

Dr.  Fothergill  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  heart 
of  frogs  poisoned  with  aconite  can  again  bo  made  to  contract  by 
the  application  of  digitalis,  thus  indicating  some  sort  of  physio- 
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logical antagonism.  A most  interesting  case  of  the  successfuli 
application  of  this  view  to  poisoning  with  aconite  in  the  humanil 
subject,  has  lately  been  recorded  by  Dobie  (‘  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,’,| 
Dec.  21, 1872).  A patient  had  swallowed  one  ounce  of  Fleming’s  { 
tincture,  and  was  at  the  point  of  death  ; but  by  the  subcutaneous^ 
injection  of  20  minims  of  tincture  of  digitalis,  and,  after  twenty] 
minutes,  the  administration  by  the  mouth  of  a drachm  alon^J 
with  ammonia  and  brandy  (twice  repeated  within  an  hour),  com- 
plete recovery  took  place.  This  case  affords  good  reason  for  theJ 
future  employment  of  digitalis  in  poisoning  by  aconite. 

Diagnosis. — In  some  instances  we  are  able  to  identify  portionssi 
of  the  plant  itself  in  the  alimentary  canal.  An  alcoholic  extract  t| 
of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  applied  to  the  lips,  produces  the  4 
peculiar  numbness  and  tingling  already  described,  and  if  given  to> 
some  small  animal  would  be  identified  by  its  fatal  effects. 

IT.  Di&iTALiS  {Digitalis  furpurea — Foxglove,  Purple 
Foxglove). 

This  is  an  indigenous  plant,  common  about  I 
banks  and  hedgerows,  and  in  pastures  on  ail 
gravelly  or  sandy  soil.  It  is  also  cultivated! 
for  its  elegant  shape  and  purple  dotted  l| 
flowers  (fig.  142). 

It  belongs  to  the  Linnsean  class  andil 
order  Didynamia  angiospermia,  and  natural  1 
order  Sorophulariacece,  or  figworts. 

All  parts  of  the  plant  are  believed  to  be  i 
poisonous,  and  the  leaves  have  more  than  once  li 
destroyed  life. 

The  dried  leaves  have  a place  in  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia ; and  yield  an  infusion  (30 
grains  to  10  ounces ; dose  two  to  four 
drachms)  and  a tincture  (two  ounces  and  a 
half  to  a pint ; dose,  ten  to  thirty  minims.) 

The  root  consists  of  numerous  long  slender 
fibres,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  confounded  with 
any  of  the  common  edible  roots. 

The  leaves  are  ovate,  narrowed  at  the  base,  crenate,  rugose, 
and  veined,  downy,  especially  on  the  under  surface.  The  dried 
leaves  have  a dull  green  colour,  a faint  odour,  and  a bitter  nau- 
seous taste. 

The  seeds  are  of  the  small  size  shown  in  4,  Fig.  45,  p.  394 ; 
and  weigh  about  1,126  to  a grain.  They  are  of  a light  brown 
colour,  cylindrical,  ovoid,  or  conical  in  shape,  and  when  viewed 
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by  the  lens  or  microscope,  present  a pitted  appearance.  They 
resemble  the  seeds  of  the  Lobelia  inflata  in  colour,  but  are  some- 
what larger,  and  differ  widely  in  microscopic  character. 

Digitalis  owes  its  activity  to  an  active  principle,  or  rather,  a 
mi.xture  of  different  active  principles,  termed  In  chemical 

composition  it  belongs  to  the  glucosides.  Like  the  alkaloids  it  is 
precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  tannin.  Digitaline  is  met  with 
either  white  and  amorphous,  or  of  a yellowish  colour.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  watei’,  and  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  It 
is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  amylic  alcohol,  and  chloroform.  It 
may  be  extracted  from  acid  and  alkaline  solutions  by  ether,  but 
chloroform  is  the  best  solvent. 

When  heated  on  porcelain  it  darkens,  melts  slowly  into  a brown 
liquid,  yields  an  abundant  thick  vapour,  and  swells  into  a bulky 
black  ash.  The  vapour  has  the  odour  of  the  drug.  It  swells 
and  sublimes  at  310°  F.  The  sublimate  is  not  characteristic. 

Tests. — a.  Sulphuric  acid  changes  it  to  a reddish-brown,  which 
deepens  when  the  solution  is  warmed,  and  still  more  so  in  heating. 
J.  The  solution  in  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  a trace  of  bromine 
(according  to  Otto,  best  effected  by  stirring  it  with  a glass  rod 
dipped  in  water  standing  over  bromine,)  gives  a violet-red  colour 
resembling  the  petals  of  the  flower,  c.  Heated  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  turns  greenish  or  brownish,  d.  The  physio- 
logical test  described  below, — viz.,  the  action  on  the  frog’s  heart. 

Experiments  on  Animals. — In  moderate  doses  digitalis  causes 
vomiting,  giddiness,  languor,  and  death  in  twenty-four  hours. 
In  larger  doses,  in  addition  to  these  symptoms,  tremors,  convul- 
sions, stupor,  and  coma.  Injected  into  the  veins,  it  kills  in  a few 
seconds,  by  acting  on  the  heart  and  pulmonary  circulation.  In 
one  of  Mr.  Blake’s  experiments,  an  infusion  of  three  drachms  of 
the  leaves  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  arrested  the  action  of  the 
heart  in  five  seconds,  that  organ  after  death  being  motionless, 
turgid,  inirritable,  and  its  left  cavities  full  of  florid  blood. 

Digitaline  acts  specially  on  the  heart  and  vascular  system. 
The  heart’s  action  is  at  first  strengthened  and  the  pulse  retarded, 
w'hile  the  blood  pressure  is  raised  by  contraction  of  the  blood- 
vessels. Later,  a paralytic  condition  both  of  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels ensues.  In  very  large  doses  paralysis  of  the  heart’s  action 
comes  on  rapidly  without  a previous  stage  of  stimulation. 

The  interesting  experiments  of  Drs.  Pagge  and  Stevenson* 
have  shown  that  the  substance  shares  with  the  veratrura  viride, 

• ‘On  the  Application  of  Physiological  Tests  for  certain  Organic  Poisons 
and  especially  Digitaline  j’  Guy’s  Hospital  Reports,  3rd  Series,  vol.  xii.  p.  27’ 
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squill,  and  one  or  two  other  poisons,  the  power  of  acting  on  the 
frog’s  heart  in  a characteristic  manner,  causing  a peculiar  form; 
of  irregularity  in  its  beats,  the  stoppage  of  the  ventricle  in  the 
white,  contracted  state,  and  the  retention  of  the  voluntary  power 
when  the  heart  stops,  and  for  at  least  15  to  20  minutes  after- 
wards. 

The  quantity  of  the  alkaloid  in  the  leaves  is  less  than  one  per 
cent. ; and  it  is  believed  that  a dose  of  -Jg  grain  would  produce 
symptoms  of  poisoning  in  an  adult. 

Symptoms. — In  the  human  subject,  a single  fatal  dose  occm 
sions: — Vomiting, purging,  and  severe  colicky  pains;  pain  in  the 
head,  giddiness,  and  dimness  of  vision,  or  actual  blindness  ; a 
dilated  and  insensible  pupil ; a slow,  weak,  and  irregular,  or  inter- 
mittent pulse  ; nausea  and  faintness,  with  occasional  syncope  ,-  the 
skin  covered  with  a cold  perspiration ; the  patient  is  much  worse 
when  he  assumes  the  upright  posture.  Salivation  is  a common: 
occurrence.  The  urine  is  suppressed ; convulsions  occasionally 
occur  : and  the  patient  sometimes  continues  for  a long  time  in  £ 
state  of  stupor.  In  two  fatal  cases  death  took  place  in  tweiity-twc 
hours.  When  the  poison  is  not  fatal,  the  recovery  occupies  several, 
days,  and  the  circulation  is  slowly  restored  to  its  normal  state. 

The  Post-mortem  Appearances  are  turgescence  of  the  vessels  o; 
the  brain,  and  redness  of  the  membrane  of  the  stomach. 

Occasionally,  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  serious  symptoms 
show  themselves,  without  terminating  fatally.  These  are  drynes; 
in  the  throat,  and  thirst ; nausea  ; headache;  salivation;  giddiness 
and  dimness  of  sight,  an  appeaiance  of  sparks  before  the  eyes 
and  a feeling  of  pressure  on  the  eyeballs,  with  weakness  of  tin 
limbs,  and  a weak  and  rapid  pulse. 

The  symptoms  arising  from  the  gradual  accumulation  of  the 
poison  are  nausea,  dryness  of  the  mouth,  loss  of  appetite,  vomit, 
ing.  and  intense  thirst ; giddiness,  and  throbbing  of  the  temples  ^ 
restlessness  and  sleeplessness  ; a hot  and  moist  skin  ; great  languoi 
and  depression,  with,  in  most  cases,  a slow  pulse.  Diarrhoea,  saliva' 
tion,  an  increased  flow  of  urine,  delirium,  spectral  illusions,  con 
vulsions,  and  coma,  are  occasional  symptoms. 

Fatal  Dose. — This  has  not  been  ascertained.  No  poison  ii 
common  use  is  of  more  uncertain  operation  ; and  in  the  treatmem. 
of  inflammatory  diseases,  as  well  as  in  delirium  tremens,  it  i; 
often  administered  in  doses  which  would  be  very  unsafe  in  a stat« 
of  health.  Pereira  cites  several  cases,  both  in  children  and  adulti 
in  which  the  tincture  of  digitalis  was  given  in  such  doses  a; 
twenty  drops  three  times  a day  to  an  infant,  and  from  half  ai 
ounce  to  an  ounce  to  an  adult;  but  in  these  cases  the  natui.i 
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operation  of  the  poison  was  counteracted  by  disease  accompanied 
by  decided  febrile  action,  or  by  intoxication  attended  by  great 
excitement  of  the  circulation. 

There  is  one  dase  on  record  of  homicidal  poisoning  by  digitalirie, 
viz.,  that  of  the  woman  Pauw,  poisoned  by  Dr.  De  la  Pommerais 
in  1864.  This  woman  died  with  all  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by 
digitalis,  and  though  after  death  digitaline  was  not  detected 
chemically,  yet  the  action  of  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  and  of  matters  which  the  deceased  had  vomited  on 
the  floor,  produced  in  animals  such  symptoms,  viz.,  vomiting,  and 
slow  pulse,  as  pointed  strongly  to  poisoning  with  digitaline. 
De  la  Pommerais  was  found  guilty. 

Tlie  treatment  will  consist  in  the  use  of  emetics,  followed  by 
aperients,  and  by  the  free  use  of  vegetable  infusions  containing 
tannin,  such  as  infusions  of  nutgalls  or  of  oak-bark.  These  are 
given  with  a view  of  rendering  the  digitaline  inert.  Green 
tea,  or  strong  coffee  may  also  be  given  with  advantage. 
Stimulants,  such  as  ammonia,  wine,  and  brandy,  should  also  be 
administered,  and  the  recumbent  posture  be  strictly  preserved. 
Friction  to  the  spine,  though  less  indicated  than  in  poisoning  by 
aconite,  or  when  asphyxia  is  imminent,  might  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage ; and,  in  desperate  cases,  artificial  respiration,  and  galvanic 
shocks  through  the  heart. 


V.  TEEATEUM  ALBUM  {White  Melleh Ore), — teeateia. 

The  veratrmn  album,  or  white  hellebore  (natural  order 
Melanthaceae)  is  not  an  indigenous  plant,  but  grows  abundantly 
in  the  mountain  districts  of  the  Continent.  (Pig.  143.)  Every 
part  of  it  is  poisonous ; but  the  powdered  root,  or  an  infusion 
from  it,  has  been  most  commonly  taken  as  a poison.  The  powder 
has  nearly  the  colour  of  powdered  jalap,  has  an  acrid,  bitter  taste, 
and  strongly  irritates  the  nostrils.  Hence  its  use,  mixed  with 
starch,  as  an  errhine  j but  its  principal  use  is  to  destroy  vermin 
on  the  skin  or  hair. 

The  plant  owes  its  activity  to  the  alkaloid  veratria.  Veratria 
is  also  found  in  the  Cebudilla  (the  fruit  of  the  Asagrcea 
officinalis). 

Vebateia  (Veratrine). — This  alkaloid  is  prepared  fi’om  the 
Cebadilla  (British  Pharm.,  p.  365),  and  is  the  active  ingredient  in 
the  unguentum  veratrim  (8  grains  to  1 ounce).  When  pure,  it  is 
a white  amorphous  powder,  without  odour,  but  highly  irritating 
to  the  nostrils,  and  of  an  intensely  bitter  and  highly  acrid  taste. 
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It  is  insoluble  in  water ; but  more  or  less  readily  dissolved  b 
alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  benzole,  and  fusel  oil.  It  has 


I 
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Fig.  143. 


Fig*  144. 


slightly  alkaline  reaction,  and  forms  soluble  salts  with  the  acidi 
Strong  sulphuric  acid  first  turns  it  yellow,  then  a rich  crimsoi 
the  change  taking  place  instantaneous! 
when  the  acid  is  gently  heated.  Heate 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  fo 
some  time,  it  turns  a beautiful  re^ 
(Trapp).  Veratria  mixed  with  six  time 
its  weight  of  sugar,  and  moistened  wltl 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  turns  yellow 
then  green,  and  after  a time  blu' 
(Weppen).  When  heated  on  a porce 
lain  slab  it  darkens,  melts  readily  int< 
a yellow  liquid,  blackens,  and  spreads  into  an  abundant  carbona 
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ceous  layer.  The  vapour  has  a disagreeable  pungent  odour;  and, 
when  received  on  a clean  disk,  deposits  detached  crystalloids,  or 
crystals  described  as  rhomboidal,  but  among  which  several 
cctahedra  can  be  discovered.  These  crystals,  in  two  degrees  of 
enlargement,  are  shown  in  fig.  145.  When  heated  on  platinum- 
foil,  the  alkaloid  is  entirely  consumed. 

The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  veratrum  album,  and  veratria, 
are  in  all  respects  similar. 

Symptoms. — Locally  applied,  the  powder  and  alkaloid  irritate 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose  and  mouth,  causing  violent 
sneezing  and  salivation.  When  swallowed  they  cause  a burning 
sensation  in  the  stomach,  with  nausea,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea. 
The  constitutional  effects  are  a remarkable  depression  of  the 
heart’s  action,  the  pulse  becomes  imperceptible,  the  skin  pale  and 
cold,  and  death  takes  place  usually  in  a state  of  insensibility  with 
convulsions. 

Experiments  on  Animals. — Two  grains  of  veratria  in  solution 
given  to  a cat,  began  to  act  immediately,  causing  frothing  at  the 
mouth  • and  collapse,  and  death  in  less  than  a minute.  Three 
grains  given  to  a young  dog,  caused  immediate  and  repeated 
vomiting,  involuntary  discharge  of  urine,  great  prostration,  and 
death  in  two  hours. 

The  effect  of  veratria  on  the  heart  and  circulation  is  apparently 
a constant  phenomenon  in  all  animals.  It  lowers  the  pulse  and 
energy  of  the  heart.  In  the  frog,  the  heart  is  brought  to  a stand- 
still in  a state  of  paralysis,  and  is  no  longer  capable  of  being 
excited  by  galvanic  stimulation.  The  influence  on  the  heart  is 
complex,  being  partly  due  to  its  action  on  the  cardiac  nervous 
apparatus,  and  partly  to  a direct  action  on  the  muscular  tissue  of 
the  heart  itself. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — Marks  of  acute  inflammation  in 
the  alimentary  canal. 

Treatment. — The  prompt  use  of  the  stomach-pump,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  vomiting,  emetics  of  sulphate  of  zinc.  Vegetable  in- 
fusions containing  tannin,  as  an  antidote,  or  finely-divided  char- 
coal. The  collapse  to  be  met  by  diffusible  stimulants  and  by 
opium,  which  seems  to  have  been  useful  in  some  cases. 

Fatal  Dose. — A fraction  of  a grain.  A sixteenth  of  a grain 
has  produced  a state  of  dangerous  collapse  (Taylor). 

Fatal  Period. — It  may  be  inferred  from  experiments  on 
animals,  that  death  would  be  very  rapid. 

The  veralrum  viride,  or  green  hellebore  (fig.  144),  possesses 
poisonous  properties  resembling  those  of  the  veratrum  album.  It 
furnishes  to  the  Uritish  Pharraacopneia  a tincture  of  which  the 
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dose  is  from  5 to  20  minims.  It  appears  also  to  be  a poison  in  M 
common  use  in  North  America,  where  it  is  known  as  “ IndiannB 
poke.”  It  produces  in  poisonous  doses  the  same  depressing  effect* * 
on  the  heart  and  circulation,  and  may  cause  death  from  fatal  JM 
collapse.  It  is  said  to  be  less  irritating  to  the  alimentary  canal. 

Bullock  has  obtained  from  it  two  alkaloids,  viridia  andl 
veratroidia,  the  action  of  which  has  been  experimentally^ 
investigated  on  animals  by  Wood  (‘ Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sc.,’, 
cxvii.).  Both  act  on  the  heart,  but  veratroidia  appears  to  have  a 
more  marked  irritant  action  than  viridia.  Veratroidia,  how'ever,- 
appears,  from  the  remarks  of  Wormley,*  to  be  identical  with, 
veratria;  and  the  viridia  of  Bullock  is  the  same  as yema,  another! 
alkaloid  also  contained  in  veratrum  album.  Jervia  differs  fromi 
veratria  in  its  reaction  with  sulphuric  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  turns  it 
yellowish  or  yellowish-red,  and  after  some  minutes  a bright  greeui 
colour. 

Ti.  COICHICITM  [ColcMcum  autumnale,  Meadow  Saffron), 

This  plant  grows  in  moist  meadows  in  every  part  of  Europei 
It  flowers  in  autumn,  and  throws  out  its  leaves  in  spring;  andi 
it  has  a fibrous  root  attached  to  the  under  side  of  an  underground, 
stem  or  corm.  The  fruit,  which  ripens  about  midsummer,  com 
tains  several  hard  brown  seeds.  Fig.  147  shows  the  plan: 
(a),  the  flower  (b),  and  the  capsule  (o).  The  corm  and  seeds  arc 
used  in  making  several  preparations  of  the  British  Pharmacopmis; 

the  fresh  corm  for  the  extract  and  acetic  extract,  the  dried. 

corm  for  the  wine,  and  the  seeds  for  the  tincture.  The  cormr 
have  been  taken  by  mistake  for  onions  ; and  the  seeds,  wine,  an(. 
tincture  have  also  been  taken  in  poisonous  doses. 

The  seeds  of  colchicum  are  globules  of  a reddish, 
brown  colour,  very  hard,  and  shrivelled  on  th: 
surface,  of  the  size  shown  in  the  figure,  and  weigh: 
ing  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  to  the  grain. 

Colchicum  owes  it  activity  to  an  alkaloid,  col- 
chicin  or  colchicina. — It  is  a yellowish  whit 

powder  readily  soluble  in  water,  forming  ar. 
intensely  yellow  solution.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  less  s. 
in  ether.  It  is  precipitated  by  the  general  reagents  for  alkaloids. 

It  forms  salts  with  acids,  but  ether  extracts  the  alkaloid  fion 
the  acid  solution — wherein  it  differs  from  the  other  alkaloids. 

• ‘ The  alkaloids  of  veratrum  viride,  and  album,’  Pliiladelphia,  1878. 
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Tests. — 1.  Nitric  acid  turns  it  a violet  tint,  which  passes  into  a 
brownish  colour.  2.  Sulphuric  acid  turns  it  a bright  yellow. 

Experiments  on  .Animals. — Colchicin  given  to  animals  pro- 
duces irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  according  to  Schrofif, 
also  acts  as  a cardiac  poison.  Rossbach  states  that  it  acts  on  the 
sensory  nerves.  There  is  however  room  for  further  investiga- 
tion on  this  subject. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are 
sometimes  slow  in  showing  them- 
selves. Two  or  more  hours  may 
elapse  after  swallowing  the  poison 
before  the  symptoms  appear,  while 
on  the  other  hand  they  may  begin 
almost  immediately,  and  death  may 
occur  in  so  short  a time  as  seven 
hours.  The  symptoms  are  pain 
and  contraction  of  throat,  pain  in 
the  epigastrium,  and  violent  vomit- 
ing and  purging.  Then  follows 
profound  prostration  and  collapse, 
with  cold  skin  and  imperceptible 
pulse.  Usually  the  mental  faculties 
are  intact,  but  there  may  be  delirium 
and  convulsions. 

Fatal  Period.  — Colchicum  is 
seldom  fatal  within  24  hours. 

Three  or  four  days  not  unfrequently 
elapse. 

Post-mortem  Appearances.  — 

There  are  usually  indications  of 
gastro-intestinal  irritation,  but  there  are  no  other  characteristic 
appearances. 

Fatal  Pose. — Five  patients,  under  the  care  of  M.  Roux,  of 
Toulon,  died  from  the  effects  of  two  ounces  of  colchicum  wine, 
given  to  each  in  mistake  for  wine  of  hark.  Major*  reports  the 
case  of  17  thieves  who  swallowed  quantities  varying  from  3 to 
11  ounces  of  a colchicum  wine  made  with  four  ounces  ol  the 
seeds  to  a pint.  Seven  died,  ten  recovered. 

Treatment. — That  proper  to  the  state  of  collapse. 

• ‘ Med.  Times  and  Gazette,’  March  7, 1874, 
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ASPHYXIA^N’TS. 

1.  Caebo>'ic  acid,  Caebonic  oxide,  and  the  Peodhcts  op 

COMBHSTION. 

2.  Coal  oas. 

3.  Niteods  oxide. 

4.  Shlphiteetted  hxdeogen,  and  Sewee  Gases. 

The  term  “ as^phyxiants”  placed  at  the  head  of  this  chapter, 
is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  words  “narcotics,”  “deliriants,” 
“inebriants,”  which  distinguish  other  chapters.  The  gases  are 
poisonous  agents  applied  to  the  air-passages,  and  causing  suffoca- 
tion as  a leading  and  conspicuous  symptom,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  giving  rise  to  headache,  giddiness,  drowsiness,  insensibility, 
and  failure  of  muscular  power,  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  to 
spectral  illusions,  delirium,  and  maniacal  violence,  showing  their 
direct  action  on  the  nervous  system.  In  a state  of  concentration 
these  gases  may  cause  spasm  of  the  glottis,  and  consequent  death 
by  suffocation ; but,  as  usually  inspired,  they  are  largely  diluted 
with  atmospheric  air,  and  not  uncommonly  mixed  with  other 
purely  irritant  or  otherwise  deleterious  gases. 

I.  CAEBONIC  ACID. 

Carbonic  acid  is  a colourless  gas,  inodorous,  but  pungent  to  the 
nostrils.  It  is  much  heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  with  which 
it  mixes  slowly.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  has  the  reaction  and  other 
properties  of  an  acid,  and  combines  with  lime  to  form  chalk. 

Tests. — a.  It  produces  a railkiness,  followed  by  a white  preci- 
pitate, in  lime  water.  h.  It  does  not  support  combustion  ; and 
when  mixed  with  air,  in  the  proportion  of  from  ten  or  twelve  to 
fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent.,  extinguishes  flame.  For  a sm.all 
flame  as  little  as  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  will  suffice,  c.  Litmus 
paper  moistened  with  bleaching  liquid  is  first  reddened,  and  then 
bleached  by  the  gas  as  it  exists  in  the  air.  A jet  of  carbonic  acid 
is  easily  recognised  by  its  pungent  effect  on  the  nostrils. 
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The  property  of  combining  with  lime  is  turned  to  practical 
account  in  purifying  the  air  of  wells  or  pits.  A vessel  of  lime, 
mixed  up  with  water  into  a thin  paste  is  lowered  into  the  stratum 
of  gas.  The  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  a current  of  air  or 
jet  of  steam. 

Quantitative  Analysis. — The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
air  may  he  determined  by  the  amount  of  absorption  that  takes 
place  in  a graduated  jar  containing  liquor  potass®.  The  gas  may 
he  collected  for  analysis  by  emptying  a full  jar  of  water  into  the 
space  containing  it.  The  quantity  of  charcoal  that  has  been 
burned  in  any  case  may  be  estimated  at  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  times  the  weight  of  ash. 

Carbonic  acid  is  generated  in  many  different  ways.  It  accu- 
mulates in  large  quantities  almost  undiluted,  in  pits,  cellars,  wells, 
mines  (especially  after  explosions,  constituting  the  ‘choke-damp’  of 
miners),  volcanic  grottoes,  fermenting  vats,  lime-kilns,  &c.  A 
continuous  source  of  carbonic  acid  is  the  respiration  of  animals 
and  the  combustion  of  fuel.  The  gradual  exhaustion  of  oxygen  and 
proportionate  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  in  ill-ventilated 
apartments  is  one  of  the  factors  of  the  evil  results  of  bad  ventila- 
tion, but  not  the  only  one,  as  other  animal  exhalations  are  also 
injurious.  As  a rule,  excess  of  carbonic  acid  implies  corresponding 
deficiency  of  oxygen,  and  the  proportion  cannot  exceed  10  per  cent, 
without  rapidly  fatal  consequences  j but  much  less  than  this  may 
prove  fatal,  and  less  than  two  per  cent,  cannot  be  breathed  for  any 
length  of  time  with  impunity.  If  the  amount  of  oxygen  be  not 
proportionately  diminished,  carbonic  acid  will  still  prove  fatal  if 
present  in  sufficient  quantity.  Thus  Bernard  found  that  a bird 
died  instantaneously  in  an  atmosphere  of  equal  parts  of  oxygen 
and  carbonic  acid,  and  Snow  proved  that  20  per  cent,  of  cai'bonic 
acid,  in  an  atmosphere  containing  the  normal  amount  of  oxygen, 
soon  proved  fatal  to  small  animals,  and  that  even  12  per  cent, 
might  cause  death  ultimately. 

Symptoms. — Undiluted  carbonic  acid  is  not  readily  inhaled,  as 
it  induces  spasm  of  the  glottis.  Immersion  in  an  atmosphere  of 
pure  carbonic  acid  is  rapidly  fatal.  The  individual  falls  down 
suddenly  prostrate  and  insensible,  and  death  occurs  almost  imme- 
diately.' Sudden  death  in  this  manner  not  unfrequently  occurs 
when  labourers  incautiously  descend  into  an  old  well,  or  a region 
filled  with  choke  damp,  and  more  than  one  may  fall  victims,  as 
one  goes  searching  after  the  other  and  meets  a similar  fate. 

When  carbonic  acid  is  inhaled  in  a diluted  form,  it  causes  head- 
ache, giddiness,  and  a sense  of  oppression,  followed  by  ringing  in 
the  ears,  and  drowsiness.  This  passes  into  a state  of  stupor  and 
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insensibility,  with  stertorous  respiration.  Death  occurs  in  this' 
comatose  condition  quietly,  or  occasionally  with  convulsions. 

If  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  coincides  with  a corresponding: 
deficiency  of  oxygen,  the  phenomena  are  in  all  respects  those  of: 
asphyxia. 

Carbonic  acid  is  not  merely  a negative  asphyxiant  like  hydrogen : 
or  nitrogen,  but  acts  like  a narcotic  on  the  nerve  centres. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — These  are  essentially  those  of: 
asphyxia.  The  brain  is  more  frequently  congested  than  in  as-- 
phyxia  from  mere  obstruction  of  the  respiration.  The  blood  is- 
dark  and  fluid.  The  haemoglobin  is  completely  reduced.  Animal  1 
heat  is  said  to  be  retained  long  after  death,  and  rigidity  is  well, 
marked  and  enduring. 

Treatment. — Prophylactic.  Caution  should  be  exercised  in  i 
exploring  wells  and  mines  where  there  is  a likelihood  of  carbonic; 
acid  accumulation.  The  introduction  of  a lighted  candle  into: 
the  atmosphere  is  a rough  test  of  considerable  practical  value. 
The  mere  fiict  of  a candle  continuing  to  burn  is  no  test  of  an 
atmosphere  being  respirable,  for  a candle  will  burn  in  an  atmo-- 
sphere  containing  10  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  if  oxygen  is- 
present  in  the  normal  amount,  and  the  presence  of  a quantity  of: 
carbonic  oxide,  sufficient  to  cause  death,  will  not  materially  afiect; 
the  flame. 

If  carbonic  acid,  however,  reaches  the  proportion  of  16  per- 
cent. the  candle  will  be  extinguished.  If,  therefore,  a candle  is^ 
extinguished,  it  is  an  indication  that  the  atmosphere  is  not! 
respirable  for  any  length  of  time. 

If  carbonic  acid  is  shown  to  exist,  it  may  be  expelled,  in  the 
case  of  wells,  by  sweeping  them  with  an  inverted  umbrella,  or 
by  the  direction  of  a jet  of  air  or  steam  into  closed  spaces. 

Pestoratives. — The  patient  must  be  immediately  removed  from 
the  infected  atmosphere.  Pure  oxygen  may  be  administered  if; 
at  hand,  and  artificial  respiration  had  recourse  to  if  the  respi- 
ratory movements  do  not  occur  spontaneously. 

CARBONIC  OXIDE. 

Carbonic  oxide  is  a much  more  dangerous  agent  than  carbonic  ' 
acid,  and  to  it  are  mainly  due  many  of  the  effects  ascribed  to  the 
latter.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of  charcoal  fumes,  of 
which  carbonic  o.xide  is  the  active  toxic  constituent.  Pure  car- 
bonic oxide  is  rarely  generated  out  of  the  chemical  laboratory. 

Carbonic  oxide  is  a colourless  gas,  almost  insoluble  in  water, 
and  burns  with  a pale  blue  flame.  It  is  the  flame  of  carbonic 
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oxide  which  is  seen  on  burning  charcoal.  The  carbonic  acid  of 
the  burning  charcoal  passing  over  the  heated  embers,  takes  up 
another  atom  of  carbon  and  is  converted  into  carbonic  oxide, 
which  burns  with  a bluish  flame  at  the  top.  Usually,  charcoal 
fumes  contain  from  2 to  3 per  cent,  of  carbonic  oxide,  and  25 
per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  with  some  carburetted  hydrogen. 
The  fumes  of  burning  charcoal  are,  however,  effective  as  a 
poison  after  being  passed  through  lime-water,  which  fixes  the 
carbonic  acid. 

Carbonic  oxide  also  exists  in  coal  gas,  and  is  its  chief  poisonous 
constituent.  It  is  likewise  found  in  the  emanations  from 
brick-kilns. 

Poisoning  by  charcoal  vapour  is  not  an  uncommon  form  of 
suicide,  particularly  in  Prance,  and  many  cases  have  occurred 
accidentally  in  this  country  from  sleeping  in  rooms  without  a 
flue  with  a charcoal  fire  burning,  or  into  which  there  has  been 
leakage  from  stove  pipes. 

Carbonic  oxide  is  an  extremely  active  poison.  Letheby  proved 
that  five  per  cent,  in  the  atmosphere  killed  small  birds  in  three 
minutes,  and  that  2 per  cent,  killed  a guinea-pig  in  two  minutes. 
Many  similar  experiments  have  been  performed  on  the  lower 
animals  with  similar  results.  The  animals  rapidly  become  in- 
sensible, and  die,  usually  without  any  convulsive  action  beyond 
a few  tremors  or  flutterings. 

Symptoms. — ^In  man  inhalation  of  carbonic  oxide  for  a short 
time,  as  Sir  H.  Davy  and  others  have  proved  on  themselves, 
causes  headache  and  pulsation  in  the  temples,  giddiness,  nausea, 
and  great  prostration.  In  fatal  cases  the  individuals  pass  into  a 
state  of  insensibility,  or  deep  coma.  Death  usually  occurs  quietly, 
but  in  some  cases  convulsions  occur.  Vomiting  is  a common 
symptom. 

In  cases  of  recovery,  after  effects  may  continue  for  some  time. 

An  instructive  case  of  recovery,  showing  the  effects  of  the  gas 
on  the  nervous  system,  is  related  by  Sir  George  Baker,  on  the 
authority  of  Heberden.  A young  man  was  shut  up  in  the  morn- 
ing in  a close  room  with  burning  charcoal,  till  two  small  birds  fell 
down  dead  in  their  cages,  when  he  felt  so  ill  as  to  be  obliged  to 
go  into  the  open  air.  This  he  had  no  sooner  done,  than  he  fell 
down  senseless.  When  he  came  to  himself,  he  complained  of 
giddiness,  sickness,  pains  in  the  stomach  and  loins,  and  stupor, 
lasting  the  whole  day.  Next  day  he  felt  better,  but  about 
7 P.M.  was  seized  with  violent  pain  of  the  stomach  and  loins, 
vomited,  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  fell  into  convulsions,  and 
could  hardly  fetch  his  breath.  Soon  after,  having  somewhat 
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recovered,  he  had  a second  fit  of  the  same  kind.  About  an  hou 
afterwards  he  became  delirious,  and  was  with  difficulty  kept  ii: 
bed  during  the  night.  In  the  morning  he  came  to  himself,  an< 
had  some  quiet  sleep ; hut  the  pain  was  not  quite  gone,  anii 
giddiness,  with  strange  sights  before  the  eyes,  continued  for  somu 
little  time  longer.* 

Glycosuria  and  albuminuria  have  been  found  to  result  fromM' 
carbonic  oxide  poisoning. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — Frequently  the  face  has  a floriiiB 
tint.  Reddish  patches  are  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  bodyM 
The  specially  characteristic  sign  of  carbonic  oxide  poisoning  is  i 
cherrj'  red  tint  of  the  blood  and  of  the  internal  viscera.  Sorne-:^* 
times  the  cherry  red  tint  of  the  blood  is  obscured,  apparenth'B 
in  cases  where  much  carbonic  acid  is  also  present.  *■ 

The  red  tint  of  the  blood  is  due  to  a chemical  compound  whicl'|B 
carbonic  oxide  forms  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bloodB 
Carbonic  oxide  displaces  oxygen  and  forms  a very  stable  comi 
pound  with  the  hsemoglohin.  Hence  the  oxj'gen  carrying  powei 
of  the  blood  corpuscles  is,  as  Bernard  expresses  it,  paralysed. 

The  presence  of  carbonic  oxide  in  the  blood  is  capable  Oi 
being  demonstrated  both  spectroscopically  and  chemically.  In  th‘ 
spectroscope,  carbonic  oxide  blood  exhibits  two  absorption  bandd 
very  similar  in  appearance  to  those  of  oxy-haemoglobin,  but  the;: 
difl’er  a little  in  breadth,  and  are  situated  somewhat  nearer  th' 
violet  end  of  the  spectrum.  Unlike  ordinary  blood,  carbonic  oxid.i 
blood  is  not  capable  of  reduction  by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  oi 
reducing  agents,  in  the  usual  manner. 

Caustic  alkalies,  as  Hoppe-Seyler  points  out,  act  differently  oi 
normal  and  carbonic  oxide  blood.  With  the  latter,  caustic  sod: 
causes  a red  colour  when  mixed  with  it  on  a white  porcelaii 
plate,  while  it  turns  ordinary  blood  of  a green  tint. 

Treatment. — As  carbonic  oxide  hmmoglobin  is  a very  stabk 
compound,  and  offers  very  great  resistance  to  displacement  b; 
oxygen,  artificial  respiration  is  not  of  itself  sufficient.  The  mos- 
successful  results  have  followed  venesection  and  transfusion  o 
artei-ialized  defibrinated  blood. 

II.  COAL  GAS. 

Coal  gas  contains,  in  addition  to  olefiant  gas  and  analogou 
hydrocarbons,  on  which  the  luminosity  principally  depends,  certaii 

An  account  of  a sing’ular  disease  which  prevaiied  amon^  some  poo' 
cliildren,  maintained  by  the  parish  of  St.  James,  in  Westminster,  in  tin 
‘ Medical  Tracts,’  by  Sir  George  Baker,  Bart.,  M.U.,  F.A.S.,  collected  am 
republished  by  his  son  (1818),  p.  618.  For  an  abstract  of  this  iustrucUvi 
case,  consult  Dr.  Guy’s  ‘Bublio  Health,’  p.  12. 
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so-called  diluents  which  burn  with  a non-luminous  flame — viz., 
hydrogen,  marsh  gas,  and  carbonic  oxide,  and  also  what  are  termed 
impurities,  viz.,  carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  sul- 
phides of  carbon.  On  these  impurities,  the  characteristic  odour 
mainly  depends.  This  odour  which  is  perceptible  in  1 in  10,000, 
is  a valuable  safeguard  against  accidents  from  escape  of  gas. 

A mixture  of  coal  gas  with  the  air  inhaled,  exerts  a prejudicial 
effect  on  the  system  and  proves  fatal  if  it  exceed  a certain  percen- 
tage. In  addition  to  the  danger  from  inhalation,  fatal  accidents 
frequently  occur  from  the  explosive  nature  of  the  compound  which 
is  formed  when  the  gas  reaches  the  proportion  of  1 to  10  of  the 
atmosphere.  Such  accidents  happen  when  a gas  leakage  is  looked 
for  with  a naked  light,  or  when  a new  gas  main  is  ignited  before 
the  whole  of  the  atmospheric  air  has  been  expelled.  In  July, 
1880,  an  alarming  series  of  underground  explosions,  widely  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  occurred  from  this  cause,  near  Tottenham 
Court  Road.  It  is  diflBcult  to  determine  the  exact  proportion  of 
the  gas  present  in  atmospheres  which  have  proved  fatal,  but  ex- 
periments on  animals  throw  important  light  on  this  point.  M. 
Tourdes  finds  that  pure  gas  is  almost  instantaneously  fatal  j 
■jth  kills  rabbits  in  five  minutes,  and  dogs  in  twelve  minutes ; 
^th  kills  rabbits  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes;  -^Qth  still  proves 
fatal  after  a longer  period,  and  evident  signs  of  distress  are  caused 
in  rabbits  by  an  atmosphere  containing  only  -^gth  of  the  gas. 
Dr.  W.  Taylor  (‘ Edin.  Med.  Jour.’  July,  1874)  has  estimated  the 
proportion  of  gas  existing  in  a room  in  which  a fatal  case  occurred 
at  three  per  cent. 

Poisoning  by  coal  gas  is  known  only  as  an  accident.  Oc- 
casionally suddenly  fatal  consequences  ensue  among  workmen  from 
exposure  to  a sudden  rush  of  undiluted  gas  from  gasometers  and 
mains.  More  commonly,  slowly  fatal  cases  occur  from  the  gas 
tap  in  a room  being  carelessly  left  open,  from  accidental  extinction 
of  the  light,  or  by  leakage  from  gas  pipes  either  in  the  house  or 
at  a distance,  the  gas  gaining  access  to  the  house  by  means  of 
drains  and  sewer  pipes. 

Symptoms. — Coal  g.as,  when  in  small  proportion  and  just  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  its  presence  by  its  odour,  causes  headache  and 
general  depression  of  health  if  long  breathed.  In  some  fatal  cases 
the  symptoms  have  been  headache,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  giddiness, 
drowsiness  passing  into  complete  coma,  with  livid  features,  ster- 
torous breathing  and  other  phenomena  of  the  apoplectic  state. 
Death  occurs  in  this  state  of  coma  with  or  without  convulsions. 

The  state  of  the  pupils  is  not  constant.  Generally  they  are 
dilated  before  death.  In  Taylor’s  case,  already  alluded  to,  the 
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teeth  were  firmly  clenched,  and  the  eyeballs  were  in  a constann  I 
state  of  lateral  oscillation.  f 

Fatal  Period. — The  fatal  period  is  very  variable,  and  a re^  I 
mittent  character  of  the  symptoms  sometimes  gives  rise  to  fallai  L 
cious  hopes  of  recovery  in  cases  wliich  ultimately  prove  fatal. 

Diagnosis. — The  smell  of  gas  in  the  clothes,  breath  and  per-- 
spiration,  which  continues  for  a considerable  time  after  removali 
from  the  impure  atmosphere,  is  the  best  indication  of  the  cause  ol^ 
the  coma. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — The  smell  of  gas  is  often  very 
marked.  M.  Tourdes  describes  as  the  most  constant  appearance:- 
a dark  colour  of  the  blood,  a bright  colouration  of  the  pulmonari 
tissue,  froth  in  the  air-passages,  and  congestion  of  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  engorgement  of  the  cerebral  and  spinal  veins,  and  rose-, 
coloured  patches  on  the  thighs. 

Mode  of  Action. — Coal  gas  being  a complex  mixture,  it  it 
obviously  impossible  to  differentiate  the  effects  due  to  each  con: 
stituent,  but  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  most  activi 
agent  is  the  carbonic  oxide,  which  exists  in  coal  gas  in  the  pro 
portion  of  from  5 to  25  per  cent.  The  symptoms  in  the  main 
agree  with  those  of  poisoning  by  carbonic  oxide  ; and  the  effects 
therefore  would  be  ascribable  to  the  action  of  the  carbonic  oxidt 
on  the  blood  colouring  matter. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  that  for  carbonic  oxide  poisoning, 
III.  NITROUS  OXIDE  {Laughing  Oas). 

Nitrous  oxide,  prepared  by  the  distillation  of  ammonium  nitrate 
is  now  largely  used  as  an  ansesthetic ; and  so  used  it  has  proven 
fatal  in  one  or  two  cases. 

Symptoms. — When  nitrous  oxide  is  inhaled,  mixed  with  atmo- 
spheric air,  it  gives  rise  to  a peculiar  state  of  intoxication,  oftei- 
of  a hilarious  nature  (hence  the  name  laughing  gas).  Whei 
administered  undiluted,  for  a minute  or  two,  a state  of  insensi- 
bility comes  on,  during  which  short  operations,  such  as  th( 
extraction  of  teeth,  can  be  performed  without  pain.  During 
this  state  of  insensibility  the  face  becomes  livid  and  the  pupil: 
dilated.  If  the  inhalation  be  continued,  dangerous,  and  ever 
fatal  symptoms  of  asphyxia  manifest  themselves. 

Animals  made  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  nitrous  oxide  di< 
with  all  the  symptoms  of  asphyxia.  The  anajsthesia  producec 
by  nitrous  oxide  is  considered  to  be  chiefly  due  to  its  action  as  an 
asphyxiant,  and  not  to  any  special  narcotic  power,  but  the  feeling 
of  exhilaration  caused  by  it  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  not  to  bt 
regarded  merely  as  a passive  agent. 
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Purcell  (‘Phil.  Med.  and  Surg.  Report,’  1872,  p.  343)  reports 
a case  of  death  from  the  use  of  nitrous  oxide  in  dentistry.  Death 
was  sudden,  but  it  was  doubtful  how  much  of  the  fatal  result 
was  due  to  asphyxia  and  how  much  to  shock.  A similar  case 
occurred  at  Exeter  in  1873  (‘  Brit,  Med.  Jour.,  Feb.,  p.  126), 
which  gave  rise  to  much  dispute  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  As  a 
post-mortem  examination  was  not  allowed,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  share  the  nitrous  oxide  really  had  in  the  untoward  result. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  that  for  asphyxia  generally. 
See  Chloeoeoem,  p.  562, 

IT.  suiPHTTEETTED  HTDEOGEN  (Hydrosulphurio  Acid). 

This  gas  ranks  next  in  importance  to  carbonic  acid.  It  is 
scarcely  less  generally  diffused,  but  its  offensive  odour  gives 
warning  of  its  presence.  It  is  an  extremely  active  poison,  for 
according  to  Theuard,  atmospheric  air  which  contains  y-J^th  of 
its  volume  will  destroy  a bird ; while  g^th  of  its  volume  it  will 
kill  a dog ; and  -^th  prove  fatal  to  a horse.  Injected  into  the 
blood,  it  speedily  destroys  life;  and  it  proves  fatal  when  in- 
troduced into  any  of  the  cavities  of  the  body,  or  even  when 
applied  to  the  unbroken  skin.  Sometimes  it  is  generated  in  the 
intestines  or  in  putrid  abscesses,  and  being  absorbed  into  the  blood 
causes  septic  symptoms. 

Froperties. — This  gas  has  a peculiarly  offensive  odour — that 
of  rotten  eggs  ; and  it  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  its  reac- 
tions with  the  metallic  bases.  It  combines  with  ammonia  to 
form  the  sulphide  of  ammonium,  which  has  a similar  offensive 
odour  added  to  the  pungency  of  hartshorn,  and  similar  chemical 
reactions.  The  presence  of  ammonia  is  indicated  by  the  fumes 
given  out  when  a rod  dipped  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  held  in 
the  gas. 

yes^s._The  usual  test  for  this  gas  is  acetate  of  lead,  which 
throws  down  a brown  or  black  precipitate,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  the  gas.  Filtering  paper  moistened  with  a solution  of 
the  salt  of  lead  is  a very  delicate  test. 

Symptoms. — When  the  gas  is  breathed  in  a moderately  diluted 
state,  it  causes  giddiness,  a sensation  of  tightness  across  the 
temples,  and  of  oppression  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  nausea, 
sudden  weakness,  and  loss  of  sense  and  motion.  Delirium, 
tetanus,  and  convulsions,  a cold  skin,  an  irregular  and  very  fre- 
quent pulse,  and  laborious  respiration,  are  occasionally  present. 

Fost-mortem  Appearances. — The  body  has  a highly  offensive 
odour,  and  quickly  undergoes  decomposition.  The  muscles  are 
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dark,  and  insensible  to  the  stimulus  of  galvanism.  The  large 
vessels  and  all  the  internal  viscera  are  distended  with  blach 
liquid  blood.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  decomposes  the  blooa 
colourlne  matter  and  forms  a greenish  compound,  with  precipita-. 
tion  of  albumen  and  sulphur.  It  also  forms  alkaline  sulphides  with' 
the  salts  of  the  plasma.  These  extreme  changes  in  the  bloodii 
have  not,  however,  been  demonstrated  in  cases  of  poisoning  bji 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 


Treatment. — This  consists  in  prompt  removal  to  a pure  air: 
the  use  of  stimulants,  and  the  respiration  of  chlorine  gas  as- 
given  olf  from  bleaching  powder  moistened  with  a dilute  acid,l, 
or  from  any  of  the  bleaching  liquids.  As  chlorine  is  a powerful! 
irritant  it  should  not  be  administered  in  too  concentrated  ai 
form. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  rarely  exists  in  a separate  state  as  ai 
poison ; but  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  union  with  otherr 
gases  in  privies,  cesspools,  and  common  sewers. 

Feculent  matter  in  a state  of  putrefaction  gives  rise  to  three; 
principal  gases — sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphide  of  ammonium, , 
and  nitrogen.  The  first  two  are  exceedingly  deleterious,  the 
latter  possesses  negative  properties.  They  exist  separately  or- 
combined  in  the  soil  of  privies.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  no 
disagreeable  odour  is  given  out ; neither  the  nauseous  odour  of: 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  nor  the  irritating  and  pungent: 
odour  of  the  sulphide  of  ammonium,  but  still  the  air  is  con-  ■ 
taminated.  In  these  cases  the  gases  consist  of  carbonic  acid  and  . 
nitrogen,  with  a very  small  proportion  of  oxygen. 

The  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances  caused  by  the 
mixed  gases  do  not  differ  much  from  those  due  to  the  inhalation 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  alone.  The  rapidity  with  which  the- 
symptoms  take  place  will  be  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  con-  • 
centration  of  the  gas.  The  most  remarkable  symptoms  produced 
in  those  who  have  been  suddenly  and  strongly  affected  and  sub- 
sequently recovered  (such  as  the  men  employed  to  empty  the 
common  sewers  in  Paris)  are  a feeling  of  violent  pressure  at  the  ■ 
epigastrium,  and  round  the  head. 

To  purify  the  air  as  well  as  to  recover  persons  asphyxiated  by 
these  gases,  chlorine  is  the  proper  agent. 

The  gases  arising  from  the  stagnant  water  of  sewers  are  similar  ■ 
to  those  given  off  by  privies  and  cesspools  j but  they  are  partly 
dissolved  by  the  water.  In  sewers  with  a good  fall  and  liberal 
supply  of  water  no  gases  are  given  off ; but  there  is  a peculiar 
animal  odour  due  to  their  feculent  contents.  This  does  not  H 
appear  to  affect  the  health  of  the  men  who  work  in  sewers.  II 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


VEGETABLE  IRRITANTS. 


1.  PCEGATITES. — Aloes,  colocynth,  gamboge,  jalap,  scammony, 

seeds  of  the  castor-oil  plant,  croton  oil,  elaterium  : the 
hellebores. 

2.  Aboetites. — Savin,  and  ergot  of  rye. 

3.  Ieeitants,  with  neetohs  symptoms. — ffinanthe  crocata, 

cicuta  virosa,  phellandrium  aquaticum,  sethusa  cynapium, 
yew,  and  laburnum. 

4.  Simple  ieeitants. — Arum,  mezereon,  ranunculus,  bryony 

(white  and  black),  &c.  &c. 

5.  Diseased  and  decayed  vegetable  mattees. 

I.  PUEGATIVES. 

This  group  comprises  both  the  more  active  purgatives  now  used 
in  medicine,  or  by  the  vendors  of  aperient  pills,  and  the  now 
disused  hellebore,  which  was  in  earlier  times  so  largely  given  for 
the  cure  of  melancholic  disorders.  Of  the  purgatives  now  in  use 
it  may  suflBce  to  state  that,  when  given  in  large  doses,  or  to  old 
and  infirm  persons,  they  may  act  as  poisons.  All  those  enume- 
rated at  the  head  of  the  chapter,  given  alone  or  in  combination, 
have  proved  fatal.  Their  poisonous  property  resides  chiefly  in 
their  oily  or  resinous  constituents.  Aloes  and  jalap  yield  active 
principles — aloine  and  jalwpine. 

The  Symptoms  produced  by  this  class  of  poisons  are  those  of 
irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal — vomiting  and  purging,  with 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  cramps,  tenesmus,  and  strangury.  The 
patient  falls  into  a state  of  collapse,  attended  sometimes  with 
drowsiness  and  slight  nervous  symptoms. 

Tlie  Post-mortem  Appearances  are  those  of  inflammation  of  the 
alimentary  canal  in  various  degrees  and  stages — redness,  ulcera- 
tion, softening,  and  effusion  of  dark  blood  into  the  submucous 
tissue. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  the  free  use  of  diluents,  with  opium 
to  relieve  pain,  and  stimulants  to  counteract  collapse. 
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belonging  to  this  group  deserve  specit^  t; 
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Some  medicines 
mention. 

Aloes. — This  drug  owes  its  importance  to  the  large  numbe-i' 
of  its  preparations.  The  British  Pharmacopoeia  contains  no  les 
than  ten  preparations,  and  in  most  quack  aperient  pills  it  is 
leading  ingredient.  Mixed  with  powdered  canella,  in  the  prcjif 
portion  of  four  parts  to  one,  it  is  the  well-known  aloetic  powdei  j 
hiera-picra,  or  holy  bitter.  This  popular  remedy,  as  well  as  th) 
quack  pills  which  people  are  encouraged  to  take  in  any  quantityl 
have  proved  fatal.  Aloes  yields  an  active  principle  {aloine),  dii 
tinguished  by  giving  with  cold  sulphuric  acid  a yellow  colou: 
greatly  heightened  when  the  solution  is  warmed,  and  changinii 
to  green  when  heated.  It  is  also  turned  orange  by  nitric  acid. 

Jalap. — This  also  is  a drastic  purgative,  which  yields  a 
active  principle  (jalapine)  characterized  by  the  yellow  tint  : 
gives  to  cold  sulphuric  acid,  heightened  to  deep  orange  whe' 
warmed  and  to  a red-brown  whei 
heated.  It  is  turned  yellow  by  uitrHll 
acid. 

Castoe-oil  Seeds. — Of  the  seeds  c 
the  ricinus  communis,  or  castor-oil  plan; 
(fig.  148)  it  will  suffice  to  state  tha 
they  act  on  the  stomach  and  intestine, 
with  a violence  quite  disproportione 
to  the  action  of  the  oil  which  the 
would  yield  on  compression.  Two  o 
three  seeds  act  as  a drastic  purgative 
three  seeds  have  destroyed  the  life  of  a 
adult  male  in  forty-six  hours,  and  twent 
seeds  that  of  a young  lady  in  five  days 
with  symptoms  of  violent  irritation  c 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  a: 
appearance  as  of  “ one  affected  wit) 
malignant  cholera.” 

Ceoton  Oil. — The  expressed  oil  o 
the  Croton  tiglium  (fig.  149)  has  mor 
than  once  destroyed  life  with  symptom.: 
of  acute  irritant  poisoning,  and  collaps 
resembling  that  of  the  worst  form 
of  English  and  Asiatic  cholera.  Th' 
following  is  an  abstract  of  a case  dc 
scribed  by  Dr.  Greenho'v  : — 

An  old  lady  took  by  mistake  an  embrocation  containing  3( 
minims  of  the  oil.  When  seen  two  hours  afterwards,  she  had  al 
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the  appearance  of  a person  in  the  cold  stage  of  cholera.  There 
had  been  profuse  purging  of  matters  exactly  resembling  the  rice- 
water  stools  of  cholera  patients,  and  severe  cramps.  The  surface 
was  cold,  the  features  shrunken,  the  skin  even  more  blue  than  is 
usual  in  cases  of  true  cholera,  the  pulse  thready  and  almost 
imperceptible,  and  the  respiration  gasping.  She  was  very  rest- 
less; but  her  intellects  were  unimpaired,  and  she  died  in  ten 
hours  after  taking  the  poison.* 


Elateeium. — The  fruit  of  the  wild  or  squirting  cucumber 
(fig.  150)  yields  a juice  of  such  active  properties,  that  the  dried 
sediment  or  extract  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  is  prescribed 
in  a dose  of  from  to  ^ grain,  while  elaterine,  its  active 
principle,  is  efiPective  in  the  small  dose  of  grain.  It  con- 
stitutes about  a fourth  part  of  the  extract.  With  cold  sulphuric 
acid,  it  yields  a red-brown  solution,  deepened  in  tint  by  warming, 
and  still  more  when  heated.  Nitric  acid  does  not  change  its 
colour.  Christison  quotes  from  a French  authority,  the  singular 
case  of  a medical  man  in  Paris,  severely  affected  with  pain  and 
tightness  of  the  head,  colic  pains,  purging,  bilious  vomiting,  and 
fever,  through  carrying  a specimen  of  the  plant  in  his  hat  for 
twelve  hours. 


Fig.  149. 


• ‘ Medical  Times  and  Gazette,’  August,  1800,  p.  142. 
T T 
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The  Heeleboees. — The  Tiellehoriis  orientalis,  or  true  helle-- 
bore,  with  its  black  root,  or  melampodium,  was  largely  used  byv 
the  ancients  as  an  efficient  purgative  in  disorders,  bodily  and! 
mental,  supposed  to  depend  upon  black  bile. 

The  hellehorns  niger,  or  black  hellebore,  is  named  like  thet 

oriental  species,  from  the 
Pi?-  151-  dark  or  black  colour  of;' 

its  root ; and  hence,  also, . 
the  name  “ Jlelampo 
dium  ” of  the  old  Phar-- 
macopoeias.  It  grows  in 
shady  woods,  and  flowers 
in  January,  as  the 
“ Christmas  rose”  (Fig. 
151).  The  leaves  andi 
root  are  poisonous,  and  the; 
powdered  root  is  a brisk  i 
purgative,  and,  as  well  as 
the  leaves,  a favourite; 
but  dangerous  worm  me-  ■ 
dicine  with  the  vulgar. 

The  Symptoms,  Post- 
mortem Appearances,  and 
Treatment,  are  those; 
proper  to  irritant  poisons^ 
generally  (p.  379),  with; 
violent  action  on  the; 

bowels,  and  marked  i 

symptoms  of  collapse.  Ai 
decoction  of  the  root  has 
destroyed  life  in  less 

than  two  hours,  after  pro- 
ducing vomiting,  delirium,  and  convulsions. 

The  hellehorus  feetidus  (fig.  152),  stinking  hellebore,  bearsfoot: 
or  fetter  wort,  is  also  a very  virulent  poison,  having  a similar; 
action  to  the  preceding,  but  more  powerful.  It  is  known  im 
Westmoreland,  where  it  grows  abundantly,  as  felon-grass.  It 
has  long  been  in  use  as  an  efficient  vermifuge. 

II.  ABORTIVES. 


Savin  (Juniperus  sahina), — A small  indigenous  bushy  shrub 
yielding  a round  purple  fruit  about  the  size  of  a currant  (fig. 
153).  It  has  a peculiar  strong  odour,  and  an  acrid  taste ; and 
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owes  its  irritant  properties  chiefly  to  an  essential  oil  readily  ob- 
tained from  the  fresh  tops  of  the  plant  by  distillation  with  water. 
This  oil,  and  an  ointment  from  the  freshly  bruised  plant,  are  in 
the  British  Pharmacopceia.  The  dose  of  the  oil  is  from  one  to 
five  minims. 

The  leaves,  in 
powder  or  infusion, 
and  the  oil,  are 
often  given  to  pro- 
cure abortion  ; but 
it  is  more  fre- 
quently fatal  to 
the  mother  than 
effectual  in  de- 
stroying the  child. 

Savin  is  also  occa- 
sionally used  as  a 
vermifuge. 

Symptoms.  — 

Those  of  irritation 
of  the  alimentary 
canal.  Severe  pain 
in  the  belly  and 
vomiting,  and 
sometimes  stran- 
gury, but  diarrho3a 
rare.  Salivation 
and  insensibility 
are  occasional 
symptoms. 

£ost  - mortem 
Appearances.  — 

Those  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The 
green  powder  is  often  found  among  its  contents.  On  drying  and 
rubbing  this  powder  it  emits  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  plant, 
and  the  hard  thick  parts  of  the  twigs  exhibit,  under  the  micro- 
scope, the  ordinary  characteristics  of  coniferous  wood.  Watery 
solutions  of  savin  strike  a deep  green  with  perchloride  of  iron. 

Treatment. — That  proper  to  the  whole  class  of  irritants  (p.  379). 

Eeoot  of  Rye  {Spurred  rye,  Secale  cornutum). — This  is  the 
product  of  a fungus  ( Claviceps  purpurea)  attacking  the  grain  of 
several  plants,  such  as  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  in  wet  seasons, 
and  in  ill-drained  soils.  The  ear  of  the  plant  is  occupied  wholly,  or 
in  part,  by  the  diseased  grains,  each  of  which  is  of  adcop  purple 
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colour,  elongated,  slightly  curved,  and  projecting,  so  as  to  bear  -I 
some  resemblance  to  a cock’sspur.  These  diseased  grains,  collected, . 
dried,  and  powdered,  form  the  ergot  of  the  shops,  used  by  the  ' 
accoucheur  to  promote  contraction  of  the  uterus,  and  sometimes  i 
criminally  given  to  procure  abortion.  Pig.  154  shows  side  by 
side  the  healthy  (1)  and  diseased  plant  (2),  an  enlarged  spikelet ; 
(rf),  a section  showing  the  sporidia  (A),  the  sporules  (1),  and  two  i 
entire  and  full  grown  samples  of  the  ergot  {g  and  h). 

Properties. — The  ergot,  when  entire,  varies  in  length  from  ai 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  two  inches,  and  in  thickness  from  a sixth  J 
to  a third  of  an  inch.  Its  surface  is  black,  with  lighter  dottedl^ 


streaks,  and  its  substance  reddish-grey.  It  is  lighter  than  water,- 
has  a disagreeable  odour,  and  somewhat  acrid  taste.  Its  activity^ 
is  ascribed  to  two  substances  of  the  nature  of  alkaloids,  ergoiinX 
and  ecbolin.  These  are  brownish  amorphous  substances  soluble^ 
in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether  or  chloroform.  It  isj 
questionable  how  far  they  are  pure  substances. 

Tests. — a.  Liq.  potassee  gives  it  a lake-red  tint,  and  develops-j 
trimethylamine  with  the  odour  of  herring-brine,  h.  The  filtered.] 
alkaline  liquid  has  the  same  colour,  and  lets  fall  the  same  coloured  ] 
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precipitate,  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  or  a solution  of  alum 
in  excess. 

Experiments  on  Animals. — The  symptoms  produced  in  animals 
by  large  single  doses,  or  by  smaller  doses  frequently  repeated, 
are  partly  those  of  intestinal  irritation,  partly  those  indicative  of 
affection  of  the  nervous  centres.  To  the  first  belong  diarrhoea,  to 
the  last  giddiness,  dilated  pupil,  drowsiness,  convulsions,  and 
paralysis.  Suppurating  tumours,  and  gangrene  of  the  extremi- 
ties, are  also  among  the  symptoms. 

In  the  human  subject  a single  full  dose  gives  rise  to  irritation 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  giddiness,  headache,  and  flushing  of 
the  face,  with  great  lassitude  and  weariness.  The  pulse  is 
diminished  in  frequency,  small  and  thready.  The  uterus  is 
excited  to  contraction,  and  in  a pregnant  female  abortion  may 
occur.  No  cases  of  acute  poisoning  with  ergot  are  on  record. 

When  the  spurred  rye,  or  other  grain  similarly  diseased,  is 
mixed  with  flour  and  made  into  bread,  it  gives  rise,  as  seen  more 
particularly  in  former  years,  to  an  epidemic  malady,  which 
assumes  the  form  either  of  convulsive  or  of  gangrenous  ergotism. 
In  the  first  form,  nervous  symptoms,  such  as  giddiness,  weakness 
of  the  limbs,  mental  incapacity,  coma,  and  convulsions  predomi- 
nate ; in  the  latter,  dry  gangrene  of  the  extremities.  Both  forms 
are  preceded  by  symptoms  chiefly  referable  to  intestinal  irritation. 


III.  lERITANTS  WITH  NEEVOITS  SYMPTOMS. 

This  group  of  poisons  may  be  considered  as  the  unclassed  rem- 
nant of  the  large  division  formerly  known  as  the  narootico- 
irritants.  Their  very  decided  action  on  the  stomach  and  bowels 
separates  them  from  the  group  of  convulsives  of  which  strychnia 
is  the  type,  and  from  that  of  depressants,  of  which  conium  is  the 
best  representative. 


OSNANTHE  CEOCATA 
{Tlemloclc  Water  Eropwort). 

This  is  an  indigenous  umbelliferous  plant,  growing  on  the 
banks  of  streams  and  ditches,  and  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
celery  (fig.  155).  All  partsof  it  are  poisonous  ; but  the  root, from 
a rough  resemblance  to  the  parsnep,  is  generally  the  part  eaten 
by  mistake,  and  is  so  virulent  a poison  that  a very  small  piece  of 
it  has  proved  rapidly  fatal. 
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Fig.  155. 


The  Symptoms  may  set  in  as  soon  as  twenty  minutes  after 
swallowing  the  poison,  with  convulsions  and  insensibility,  livid/ 

bloated  face,  mouth  and  nostrils, 
covered  with  bloody  foam,  and 
stertorous  respiration;  and  deathli 
may  follow  in  as  little  as  five 
minutes  from  the  first  seizure.  In:i 
more  protracted  cases  severei 
nervous  symptoms  show  them- 
selves, consisting  of  locked  jaw, 
tetanic  spasms,  and  violent  mania, 
or  delirium  allied  to  delirium; 
tremens.  The  pupil  is  usually  i 
dilated.  There  are  symptoms  of 
violent  irritation  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal. 

The  Post-mortem  Appearancesi 
consist  of  great  congestion  of  thei 
brain ; an  accumulation  of  darki 
blood  in  the  lungs,  heart,  andl 
large  vessels  ; and  signs  of  irri- 
tation in  the  stomach  and  howels. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  thei 
prompt  use  of  emetics,  followed, 
by  a full  dose  of  castor  oil.i 
Bleeding  is  indicated  by  the  con- 
gested state  of  the  cerebral  ves- 
sels. The  rest  of  the  treatment 
will  be  determined  by  the  symp- 
toms actually  present. 


CICUTA  VIEOSA  [Water  Hemlock,  Coivbane). 

This  is  a perennial,  indigenous,  umbelliferous  plant,  growing  in. 
wet  ditches  and  on  the  banks  of  streams,  flowering  in  July  and^ 
August.  It  attains  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  has  a stunted 
stem,  and  large  d.ark  green  tripartite  leaves.  The  leaflets  are 
grouped  in  twos  or  threes,  narrowly  spear-shaped  and  serrated  ; 
and  the  leaf-stalks  are  of  a reddish  colour  where  attached  to 
the  stem.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  many-rayed  umbels.  The  root 
stalk,  which  has  been  repeatedly  mistaken  for  the  parsnep,  is 
hollow  and  filled  with  large  cells.  Fig.  156  shows  a cutting  of 
the  plant  with  a flower,  and  calyx. 
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The  cicuta  virosa,  has  been  described  as  “by  far  the  most 
active  of  the  poisonous  plants  of  Great  Britain  j”  and  reasons 


Fig.  156. 


have  been  assigned 
:br  the  belief  that 
it  supplied  the 
“ celebrated  Athe- 
nian poison.”* 

In  animals  the 
root  gives  rise  to 
tetanus.  In  man 
veil  - marked  te- 
tanic spasms  are 
also  among  the 
prominent  symp- 
toms, together 

with  dilated  pupil, 
insensibility,  coma, 
nausea,  vomiting, 
and  diarrhoea. 

Death  may  take 
place  within  an 
hour  of  the  swal- 
lowing of  the 
poison. 

Wepfer  gives 
the  cases  of  two 
boys  and  six  girls 
who  ate  more  or 

less  largely  of  the  roots.  The  boys  who  took  a large  quantity 
were  soon  seized  with  acute  pain  in  the  stomach,  loss  of  speech, 
insensibility,  and  terrible  convulsions.  The  mouth  was  so  closely 
shut  that  it  could  not  be  opened,  blood  flowed  from  the  ears,  and 
the  eyes  were  horribly  distorted.  Death  took  place  in  half  an 
hour.  The  girls  suffered  from  epilepsy. 

The  cases  of  three  German  soldiers  related  by  Boerhaave 
show  that  the  Post-mortem  Appearances  were  well  marked. 
They,  too,  died  in  less  than  half  an  hour ; and  the  stomach 
of  one  was  found  perforated,  the  stomachs  of  the  others 
corroded. 


Stejihcnson  and  Churohill’s  ‘ Medical  Botany,’  vol  ii.  pi.  89. 
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PHELLANDEIUM  AQUATICUM 
(Fine-leaved  Water  ITemloclc).  j 

This,  too,  is  an  indigenous  umbelliferous  plant,  growing  in 
similar  situations  with  the  foregoing,  and  of  which  the  tapering 

root  eaten  by  mistake  for  parr 
sneps  has  produced  poisonoui 
effects.  The  plant  grows  t* 
about  three  feet  in  height, 
and  is  furnished  with  small 
finely  divided  dark-green  leaves 
(Fig.  157). 

jETHUSA  ctnapium 
(Fool’s  Farsley). 

The  leaves  of  this  plant,  as 
its  name  implies,  have  been 
eaten  by  mistake  for  parsley; 
and  the  roots  for  young  turnips. 
It  is  an  annual  umbelliferous 
plant,  growing  in  gardens  and 
fields,  and  may  be  recognized  by 
the  secondary  involucres  ap- 
pended to  the  flower  - stalks 
which  are  composed  of  three 
long  and  narrow  drooping 
leaflets  (bracts).  When  rubbed, 
t the  leaves  have  a nauseous 
odour.  Though  it  has  been 
said  to  cause  convulsions  and 
stupor  in  animals;  and  heat 
of  the  mouth  and  throat,  nausea  and  vomiting;  headache, 
giddiness,  stupor,  dilated  pupil,  convulsions,  and  locked  jaw  in 
man,  Dr.  Harley  has  found  by  careful  experiments  that  it  is  a 
harmless  plant.* 

Yew  (Taxus  haccata). — The  leaves  and  berries  of  the  yew 
(fig.  159)  are  poisonous.  The  leaves  have  proved  fatal  to  animals, 
and  the  leaves  and  berries  to  man.  The  leaves,  or  an  in- 
fusion of  them,  are  sometimes  given  as  a vermifuge  or 
abortive. 

Symptoms. — Those  of  irritant  poisoning,  with  the  addition  of 
nervous  symptoms,  such  as  insensibility,  and  convulsions.  Death 

* ‘On  the  Action  of  Fool’s  Parsley.’  By  John  Harley,  M.D.,  1871. 
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may  take  place  quickly  from  collapse ; or,  at  a later  period,  from 
inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  leaves  have  killed  an 
adult  in  14  hours, 
and  the  berries  a 
girl  of  5 years  old 
in  4 hours. 

Post  - mortem 
Appearances.  — 

Those  of  irritation 
of  the  alimentary 
canal.  The  leaves 
or  berries  are 
generally  found  in 
the  stomach,  and 
are  readily  iden- 
tified. The  leaves 
are  lancet-shaped ; 
and  the  berries, 
the  size  of  a pea, 
consist  of  a hard 
brown,  egg-shaped 
seed,  enclosed  in 
a light  red  cover- 
ing, and  sur- 
rounded by  a 
colourless  viscid 
juice,  which  has 
an  acid  reaction 
and  a nauseous 
taste. 

Labuenttm  {^Oytisus  laburnum).  — All  parts  of  this  plant 
appear  to  be  poisonous,  and  cases  are  on  record  of  poisoning 
by  the  seeds,  flowers,  and  bark.  The  plant  has  a most  nauseous 
and  disagreeable  odour  and  taste.  It  owes  its  poisonous  properties 
to  an  alkaloid  known  as  cytisin.  According  to  Masme,  ‘OS— '04 
gramme  of  this  alkaloid  is  a fatal  dose  to  a cat.  From  Christi- 
son’s  experiments  with  the  dried  bark,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  laburnum  is  extremely  active,  producing  in  a few 
minutes  violent  tetanic  convulsions  and  speedy  death.  In  man, 
too,  the  symptoms  are  very  well  marked,  consisting  of  violent 
irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  with  great  exhaustion,  drowsi- 
ness, and  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  convulsions,  dilated  pupil,  and 
frequent  pulse. 

But  two  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  bark  eaten  by  a girl  of  ten, 
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and  a boy  of  eight,  in  mistake  for  liquorice,  reported  by  if r;. 
Sedgwick,  of  Boroughbridge,  show  that  the  laburnum  does  not] 


Fig.  159. 


always  produce  the  symptomai 
just  enumerated.  They  were  suchl 
as  to  qualify  the  plant  for  a placei 
among  depressants  rather  than: 
convulsives.  The  symptoms  ofi 
depression  preceded  the  adminis 
tration  of  tartar  emetic  as  au 
vomit.  In  the  boy,  the  symptoms 
set  in  an  hour  and  a quarter 
after  eating  a piece  of  the  root 
the  size  of  a walnut;  in  the  girl, 
who  had  eaten  about  three  times 
as  much,  they  began  after  about 
the  same  interval.  In  both,  thci 
first  symptoms  were  vomiting/ 
giddiness,  extreme  weakness,., 
pallor  and  coldness  of  the  skin,i 
and  a feeble  fluttering  pulse.  Tliei 
pupil  was  dilated.  Drowsiness- 
showed  itself  later  ; but  there  was- 
at  no  time  any  marked  pain  of  thei 
abdomen,  nor  any  purging.  Besides? 
the  drowsiness  there  were  no  head  symptoms.* 
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Aetjm  (^Arummaculatum,  lords  and  ladies,  ouchoo  pint). — The.j 
green  spotted  arrow-shaped  leaves  (1)  of  this  plant  appear  early;, 
in  spring  in  hedgerows,  woods,  and  shaded  spots;  the  greenr 
spathe  (2),  with  its  purple  column  (3)  enclosed,  in  May;  andi 
a cluster  of  bright  red  berries  (4)  alone,  towards  the  end  of.; 
summer.  The  root  is  tuberous  and  somewhat  heart-shaped,  and,; 
like  all  other  parts  of  the  plant,  is  highly  acrid  and  irritating.: 
The  juice  applied  to  the  tongue  causes  acute  darting  pain,  as  if ; 
it  were  pierced  with  sharp  needles ; and  in  three  children  who- 
ate  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  the  tongues  were  so  swollen  as  to 
render  swallowing  difiicult.  Two  of  the  children  died  in  twelve- 
and  sixteen  days  respectively ; the  third  recovered.  The 
poisonous  properties  of  the  plant  are  wholly  dissipated  by  heat ; i 
and  the  roots,  first  steeped  in  -w'ater,  and  then  baked  and  ; 
powdered,  constitute  the  “Portland  sago.”  The  Symptoms, 

* ‘ Medical  Times  and  Gazette,’  .Ian.  3,  1867.  See  also  similar  cases  by 
AVbeelhouse  (‘Brit.  Med.  Journ.’  1870,  No.  473),  and  Tinley  (‘Lancet,’  1870.  ! 
vol.  ii.  6). 
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Post-mortem  Appearances,  and  Treatment  are  those  proper  to 
irritant  poisoning  (p.  379). 

Fig.  160. 


i 

i 

/ 


4. 


Fig.  161. 


Mezebeon  {Daphne  mezereum). — This  is  a cultivated  garden 
shrub  yielding  bright  red  berries,  apt  to  attract  the  notice  of 
children,  and  to  be  mistaken  for  cur- 
rants (fig.  161).  They  contain  a single 
ovate  seed,  composed  of  two  plano-con- 
vex cotyledons  enclosed  within  the  coat. 

The  plant  has  highly  irritating  pro- 
perties. Five  or  six  of  the  berries  are . 
sufficient  to  produce  serious  effects. 

The  bark  is  an  ingredient  in  the  com- 
pound decoction  of  sarsaparilla  of  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia,  and  is  the  basis 
of  the  ethereal  extract  of  mezereon. 

The  Symptoms,  Post-mortem  Appear- 
ances, and  Treatment,  are  those  of 
irritant  poisoning  (p.  379). 

Kanunculus  {Crowfoot,  buttercup). 

— There  are  no  less  than  fifteen 
species  of  ranunculus,  or  crowfoot, 
natives  of  these  islands,  and  common  in 
our  meadows  and  pastures,  and  most 
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of  them  have  more  or  less  irritating 
properties.  Those  which  are  esteemed  1 
most  poisonous  are  the  Eanunculus- 
flammula,  bulbosus,  and  sceleratus ; the . 
R.  acris  and  arvensis  being  less- 
deleterious.  Fig.162  shows  a plant  of  i 
the  Ranunculus  acris.  Every  part  of; 
the  fresh  plant  is  pervaded  by  an  acrid  i 
principle,  which  like  that  of  Arumi 
maculatum,  is  volatile,  and  dissipated  by  r 
heat,  or  when  the  plants  are  dried. , 
Water  distilled  from  the  fresh  plants? 
contains  the  acrid  principle,  as  is  shown  i 
by  the  stinging  taste,  and  sense  ofi 
heat  in  the  stomach.  The  distilled! 
water  of  the  'R.  soeleraius  yields  crj’s- - 
tals.  The  juice  of  the  plants  is  a i 
powerful  vesicant,  and  prior  to  the  i 
introduction  of  cantharides  was  used  by 
medical  men  for  this  purpose.  It  is? 
now  so  used  to  produce  ulcers  on  the  : 
legs  by  mendicants  and  malingerers. 
The  distilled  water  of  the  R.  flammula  is  • 
an  effectual  and  speedy  emetic;  and  was  greatly  commended  1 
by  Withering  as  preferable  to  any  other  when  the  object  is  to 
produce  a quick  evacuation  of  the  stomach.  The  bruised  leaves, 
too,  are  used  as  vesicants. 

The  Symptoms,  Post-mortem  Appearances,  and  Treatment  of ; 
poisoning  by  the  ranunculi  are  those  of  irritant  poisoning  (p.  379). 

Bryony. — The  two  plants  which  bear  the  common  name  of 
bryony  have  a certain  importance  as  poisons,  partly  on  account : 
of  their  strong  irritant  action,  and  partly  from  their  common 
presence  in  our  woods  and  hedgerows.  Though  they  bear  the 
same  English  name,  they  do  not  even  belong  to  the  same  natural 
order,  the  white  bryony  being  the  solitary  representative  among  ; 
our  common  wild  plants  of  the  Cucurbitacem,  while  the  black  ■ 
bryony  belongs  to  the  Biascoriacem. 

The  While  Bryony  (Bryonia  dioica,  or  wild  vino)  is  very  ■ 
common  in  our  woods  and  hedges,  twining  among  trees  and 
bushes,  and  clinging  by  its  tendrils.  The  leaves  are  rough,  the 
flowers  small  and  of  a faint  green  colour;  the  berries  clus- 
tered, and,  when  ripe,  red,  filled  with  a foetid  unpleasant  juice, 
and  containing  si.x  seeds ; and  the  I'oot,  spindle-sliaped,  fleshy, 
and  pale  in  colour,  often  attains  a considerable  size  and  thickness. 
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Fig.  163  shows  a cutting  of  the 
plant,  with  a small  cluster  of 
berries. 

The  root  of  this  plant  was 
formerly  in  use  as  a medicine, 
and  was  known  to  occasion 
vomiting  and  purging,  with 
symptoms  of  collapse,  sometimes 
ending  fatally.  The  berries, 
when  eaten  by  children,  have 
caused  vomiting. 

The  Black  Bryony  (Tamus 
communis)  is  also  very  common 
in  woods  and  hedges,  twining, 
without  the  aid  of  tendrils,  and 
contrasting  strongly  with  the 
white  bryony  in  its  leaves, 
which  are  heart-shaped,  pointed, 
smooth,  and  shining ; in  its 
berries,  which  are  ovoid ; and 
in  the  colour  of  its  root,  which 
is  black.  The  berries  are  in 
clusters,  and,  when  ripe,  are  like 
those  of  the  white  bryony,  of  a 
red  colour.  A cutting  of  the 
plant,  with  a cluster  of  berries, 
is  shown  in  fig.  164  The  root 
of  this  plant  has  also  been  used 
as  a cathartic,  and  the  berries 
have  made  children  sick. 

Besides  the  vegetable  irritants 
briefly  noticed  in  this  chapter, 
there  are  others  of  less  impor- 
tance, of  which  it  must  suffice  to 
append  a list.  Some  of  them 
have  produced  the  effects  of  irri- 
tants ill  the  human  subject, 
and  have  proved  fatal,  while 
others  are  inferred  to  be  poison- 
ous from  their  effect  upon  ani- 
mals, or  from  direct  experiment. 
A minute  description  of  these 
poisons  and  of  their  effects 
must  be  sought  for  in  works  on 
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'I'oxicology.  Most  of  tbem  will  be  found  figured,  with  brief  de- 
scriptions of  tbeir  efiects,  in  Jobnson’s  ‘British  Poisonous  Plants, 
Pig.  165.  "The  following  is  the  list  in  question  : — Anemone 
pulsatilla,  or  pasque  flower  (also  the  A.  nemorosa.i 
A.  hortensis,  and  A.  coronaria,  with  other 
specie.s)  ; Caltha  palustris,  or  marsh  marigold ; 
Chelidonium  majus,  or  celandine ; Daphne 
laureola,  or  spurge  laurel;  Euphorbia  lathyris,! 
or  caper  spurge  (also  other  species,  as  the  E; 
otficinai'um,  fig.  165),  peplus,  and  lielioscopia ; 
Gratiola  officinalis  ; Hyacinthus  nonscriptus,  or 
wild  hyacinth ; Mercurialis  perennis,  or  herbi 
mercury;  Narcissus  poeticus,  and  N.  pseudo-? 
narcissus  or  daffodil;  Rhus  radicans,  and  toxi- 
codendron ; Paris  quadrifolia  (fig.  166),  Sedumi 
acre;  Delphinium  staphysagria,  or  stavesacre? 
(interesting  as  yielding  the  alkaloid  delphinia) ; 
and  the  Samhucus  nigra,  or  elder,  the  leaves  and: 
flowers  of  which,  in  Christison’s  experience,  caused 
• dansrerous  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  howels,< 


Pig.  168. 


lasting  for  eight  days.  Two  table-:- 
spoonfuls  of  the  root  of  the  Dwarf 
Elder  (S.  eduhis)  have  also  proved 
fatal  to  a woman  fifty-four  years? 
of  age. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  whichl 
are  indigenous  plants,  the  Ja- 
tropha  curcas,  or  physic  nut  of 
the  West  Indies ; and  the  Hip- 
pomane  mancinella,  or  manchineel,! 
with  other  species  of  the  same  (as 
the  H.  figlandulosa,  and  H. 
spinosa),  may  be  mentioned  as 
possessed  of  highly  irritating, 
properties.  (See  Christison,  chap-  • 
ter  on  Vegetable  Acrids.) 

Most  of  the  plants  in  the  fore-  • 
going  list  act  as  simple  irritants  ; 
but  there  are  a few,  such  as  the? 
Mercurialis  perennis,  and  P.^ris.- 
quadrifolia  (fig.  166),  which  pro- 
duce mixed  symptoms  of  intes- 
tinal irritation  and  narcotic 
poisoning ; and  w'ould,  therefore. 
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claim  to  be  placed  among  the  narcotico-acrid  poisons  of  the 
earlier  toxicologists. 

V.  DISEASED  AND  DECAYED  VEGETABLE  MATTERS. 

A few  cases  have  occurred  of  poisoning  hy  spoiled  vegetables ; 
and  bread  made  of  wheat,  rye,  or  barley,  when  spoiled  or  mouldy, 
has  been  known  to  act  as  an  irritant  poison,  causing  flushed  face, 
dry  tongue,  acute  colic  pains,  urgent  thirst  and  headache,  vomit- 
ing and  purging,  exhaustion  and  drowsiness. 

The  Treatment  proper  to  such  forms  of  poisoning  consists  in 
the  prompt  use  of  emetics,  followed  by  aperients,  of  which  castor 
oil  is  the  best. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

ANIMAL  IRRITANTS. 

I.  CANTHARIDES. 

II.  DISEASED  AND  PUTEID  ANIMAL  MATTEE. 

III.  TRICHINIASIS. 

IT.  POISONOUS  PISH.  T.  VENOMOUS  EEPTILBS  AND  INSECTS. 


I.  CANTHAEIDES. 

The  Cantbaris  vesicatoria,  Spanish  fly,  or  blister  beetle,  is  dls-- 
tiiiguished  by  the  shining  metallic  green  colour  of  the  head,  legs, . 
and  wing-cases.  It  contains  a strong  irritant  poison,  characterized : 
by  its  energetic  action  on  the  urinary  and  generative  organs,  and  i 
is  the  active  ingredient  of  several  preparations  of  the  British  i 
Pharmacopoeia.  The  powder  and  tincture  have  been  given  to 
procure  abortion,  for  lascivious  purposes,  or  merely  for  a joke ; ; 
and  both  powder,  and  plaster  have  been  taken  by  mistake.  Itsi 
preparations  have  also  produced  severe  effects  on  the  urinary  and  1 
genital  organs  when  applied  externally.  The  fly  owes  its  poisonous  s 
property  to  an  active  crystalline  principle  cantliaridine,  of  which  i 
half  an  ounce  of  the  powder  contains  one  grain,  and  the  hundredth 
part  of  a grain  will  raise  a blister  on  the  lips. 

The  powder  and  plaster  are  readily  identified  by  the  small  1 
shining  golden  or  green  particles ; and  the  powder  by  the  simple 
test  of  heat.  If  so  small  a quantity  as  the  hundredth  part  of  a i 
grain  be  treated  in  the  manner  described  at  p.  443  (fig.  65),  as  • 
soon  as  the  temperature  is  raised  to  about  212°  Fahr.,  a white 
sublimate  appears  on  the  glass  disk  j and  this,  when  examined  . 
under  the  microscope,  is  found  to  consist  of  crystals  of  can- 
tharidine.  If,  however,  the  sublimate  should  be  amorphous  or 
indistinctly  crystalline,  the  characteristic  crystals  may  be  made 
to  appear  by  treating  the  spot  with  ether.  The  characteristic. 


* Of  the  tincture,  containing  grs.  vss  to  the  ounce  ,•  of  the  acetum  (ju  to 
Oj);  oftlie  ointment  (1  to  7) ; of  the  plaster  (1  in  3) ; of_thc  eniplastrum 
calefaciens  (1  in  24) ; of  the  liquor  epispastioua  (31J  to  3V) ; ““d  of  ' 
oharta  epispiistica  (1  in  lOJ).  The  tincture  is  pven  internally  lu  doses  of 
S to  20  minims,  the  other  preparations  are  for  external  use. 
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sublimate  may  be  procured  from  the  five  hundredth,  or  even  the 
thousandth  of  a grain.  The  low  subliming  temperature,  absence 
of  colour,  and  more  or  less  distinctly  crystalline  form  of  the  sub- 
limate, taken  together,  are  strikingly  characteristic  of  this  powder. 

Symptoyns. — Soon  after  swallowing  the  poison  there  is  a burn- 
ing sensation  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  quickly  followed  by  a like 
sensation  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  increased  by  pressure, 
extending  at  length  over  the  whole  abdomen,  and  accompanied 
by  excessive  pain  in  swallowing,  dryness  of  the  fauces,  gi’eat 
thirst,  copious  discharge  of  blood  or  bloody  mucus  from  the 
stomach,  mixed  with  shining  green  particles,  and,  in  less  quan- 
tity, from  the  bowels ; tenesmus,  pain  in  the  loins,  distressing 
strangury,  bloody  stools  and  urine,  and  priapism,  with  swelling 
and  inflammation  of  the  genital  organs.  The  patient  is  extremely 
restless,  the  breathing  laborious,  and  the  pulse  quick  and  hard. 
Sometimes  headache,  delirium,  and  convulsions,  tetanic  spasms, 
symptoms  allied  to  those  of  hydrophobia,  and  coma  are  superadded. 

Among  the  occasional  symptoms  are  blisters  of  the  mouth, 
salivation,  vomiting  of  tenacious  mucus  of  the  shape  of  the  gullet, 
or  of  the  mucous  membrane  itself,  redness  of  the  eyes,  and  lachry- 
mation  ; and  albuminous  urine. 

The  tincture,  in  small  doses  of  four  or  five  drops,  produces  a 
marked  effect  on  the  urinary  organs,  curing  incontinence  of  urine, 
sometimes  without  causing  pain.  On  the  other  hand,  very  large 
quantities,  as  six  ounces  of  the  tincture,  or  two  drachms  of  the 
powder,  have  been  taken  without  bad  effect,  a fact  only  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  badness  of  the  preparation. 

Fatal  Dose. — Of  the  tincture,  one  ounce  ; of  the  powder,  not 
ascertained.  Two  doses  of  twenty-four  grains  each,  taken  at  an 
interval  of  a day,  have  destroyed  life,  after  producing  abortion. 

Fatal  Feriod. — Usually  from  twenty -four  to  thirty -six  hours, 
but  it  may  be  fatal  after  some  days  of  suffering. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — Marks  of  inflammation  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  and  stages  in  the  whole  length  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  in  the  urinary  and  genital  organs.  The  stomach  is 
inflamed,  and  may  be  gangrenous,  in  patches,  where  the  powder 
has  adhered  j sometimes  it  is  abraded,  sometimes  softened.  The 
brain  has  been  found  gorged  with  blood,  and  the  genital  organs 
gangrenous.  The  pow'der  may  be  found  in  the  stomach  long  after 
death.  When  given  in  powder,  or  taken  as  plaster,  the  blister- 
ing fly  may  be  detected  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  the 
glistening  golden  or  green  colour  of  the  particles,  which  may  be 
readily  seen  by  the  lens  or  microscope.  They  may  be  collected, 
dissolved  in  ether  or  chloroform,  evaporated  to  the  thickness  of 
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an  extract,  and  its  blistering  property  tested  by  application  to 
the  lip.  By  these  two  tests  Barruel  detected  cantharides  in  some 
calces  of  chocolate  maliciously  given  to  several  persons.  The 
sublimation  by  heat  is  still  more  satisfactory. 

When  the  stomach  has  been  discharged  by  vomiting,  or  the 
bowels  emptied  by  aperients,  the  poison  may  still  adhere  to  the 
coats  of  the  canal.  In  this  case  we  follow  the  plan  recommended 
by  Poumet.*  The  intestinal  canal  having  been  detached,  is  in- 
flated and  dried ; and  portions  of  it  are  placed  on  sheets  of  glass, 
and  carefully  examined  for  the  shining  green  spots.  M.  Poumet 
has  detected  them  seven  months  after  interment. 

Treatment. — There  is  obviously  no  antidote  to  this  poison. 
Vomiting  is  to  be  excited  and  encouraged  by  emetics  and  warm 
liquids ; and  the  poison  to  be  removed  from  the  bowels  by  full 
doses  of  castor  oil.  The  free  use  of  diluents,  with  oily  or  demul- 
cent injections  into  the  rectum  and  bladder,  and  leeches  or  bleed- 
ing, if  the  inflammatory  symptoms  run  high,  constitute  the 
remainder  of  the  treatment.  Laudanum  may  be  added  to  the 
injections,  or  opium  suppositories  introduced  into  the  rectum. 

Cantharidine. — This  is  sold  in  the 
form  of  sparkling  colourless  crystals, 
which,  when  examined  by  the  micro- 
scope, are  found  to  consist  of  plates  of 
various  forms,  lengths  and  thickness. 

Fig.  167  is  taken  from  a good  com- 
mercial specimen.  It  retains  similar 
forms,  but  more  delicate,  and  with  some 
variety  of  grouping,  in  deposits  from 
its  solutions  in  ether  and  chloroform, 
and  in  its  sublimates.  The  deposits  from 
ether  are  commonly  long  quadrangular 
plates,  those  from  chloroform  square 
plates  and  shorter  oblongs.  Fig.  168 
shows  the  two  forms  most  common  in  the  sublimates — namely, 
the  short  plates  (a)  and  the  long  plates  (5).  It  is  taken  from 
photographs. 

Cantharidine,  when  heated  in  the  manner  described  at  p.  443 
(fig.  65),  sublimes  without  residue,  or  leaving  a faint  stain  only, 
and  settles  on  the  glass  disk  in  such  forms  as  those  shown  in  fig. 
168.  It  may  be  wholly  dissipated  without  liquefying  ; but  if  the 
lieat  be  applied  suddenly  it  melts.  Its  subliming  point  is  212° 
Fahr. 


Fig.  167. 


* ‘ Aunales  d’llygicnc,'  1842,  p.  347. 
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Cantliaricline  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in 
ether,  and  more  so  in  chloroform.  It  is  also  soluble  in  oils. 
Towards  soda  and  potash  it  behaves  like  an  acid  and  forms  salts. 
These  are  precipitated  by  chloride  of  calcium  and  chloride  of 
barium,  white ; chloride  of  mercury  and  nitrate  of  silver,  white 
and  crystalline ; and  by  sulphate  of  copper,  grey.  Ether,  benzine, 
amylic  alcohol  and  chloroform  extract  cantharidine  from  acid 
solutions. 

The  action  on  cantharidine  of  sulphuric  acid  distinguishes  it 
from  almost  all  the  active  principles  of  vegetable  origin.  The 
acid  produces  no  change  of  colour 
in  it  even  when  warmed  and 
heated.  Nor  is  its  colour  changed 
by  nitric  acid.  These  two  nega- 
tive reactions,  taken  together,  dis- 
tinguish cantharidine  from  every 
poisonous  alkaloid  or  analogous 
active  principle. 

Cantharidine  also  differs  fi-om 
the  vegetable  alkaloids  and  glu- 
cosides  in  leaving  no  deposit  of 
carbon  when  heated ; and  in  the 
temperature  at  which  it  sub- 
limes, it  differs  from  the  mineral 
poisons,  arsenious  acid,  and  cor- 
rosive sublimate. 

The  physiological  test  of  cantharidine  is  its  vesicating  property, 
which  is  manifested  by  such  a minute  quantity  as  '00014  gramme. 
Some  animals — especially  common  fowls — are  not  affected  by  can- 
tharidine, though  their  flesh  given  to  cats  causes  all  the  symptoms 
of  poisoning  by  cantharides. 

II.  DISEASED  AND  PUTEID  ANIMAL  MATTEE. 

There  is  a disease  prevalent  among  cattle  in  some  parts  of  the 
Continent,  but  less  known  in  England,  which  consists  in  the  for- 
mation of  large  boils  upon  different  parts  of  the  body.  The  flesh 
of  animals  dead  of  this  disease  has  often  produced  severe  effects 
by  contact  with  the  skin,  and,  when  eaten,  has  destroyed  life  either 
by  producing  violent  cholera,  or  by  creating  a similar  disease  to 
that  under  which  the  animal  laboured.  The  glanders  communi- 
cated to  man  from  the  horse,  and  the  diffuse  inflammation  excited 
by  punctured  wounds  inflicted  in  dissection,  or  in  preparing  meat 
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for  the  table,  are  familiar  examples  of  the  effect  of  diseased  animal 
matter  applied  externally. 

Putrid  Animal  Matter  may  cause  severe  and  dangerous 
symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning.  The  articles  of  food  which  have 
most  frequently  acted  as  poisons  are  sausages  (especially  those 
made  of  liver  and  blood),  bacon  and  ham,  cheese,  and  goose  grease. 
The  poisonous  quality  of  the  food  appears  to  be  developed  only  in 
the  first  stages  of  putrefaction. 

The  Symptoms  rarely  come  on  till  the  lapse  of  three  or  four 
hours.  The  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  accompanied 
either  by  symptoms  of  collapse  or  of  narcotism. 

The  milk  of  cattle  fed  in  pastures  containing  poisonous  plants, 
the  flesh  of  game  which  has  fed  on  certain  berries,  and  the 
honey  of  bees  collected  from  poisonous  flowers,  produce  delirium 
and  symptoms  of  narcotic  poisoning. 

The  Treatment  of  these  cases,  after  the  removal  of  the  poison 
from  the  stomach,  would  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
symptoms  present. 


III.  TEICHINIASIS. 


Fiv.  169. 


A very  formidable  malady  in  man  and  the  domestic  animals,  is 
due  to  the  reception  into  the  stomach  of  the  ova  of  the  entozoou 
known  as  the  Trichina  spiralis.  The  vehicle  by  which  they  are 
conveyed  into  the  stomach  is  the  raw  or 
imperfectly-cooked  flesh  of  pork,  whole  or 
made  into  sausages.  The  disease  is  most 
frequent  in  Germany,  but  several  cases  ^ 
1 ave  occurred  in  England.  In  Germany 
it  has  more  than  once  appeared  as  an 
epidemic;  and  in  Hetttsadt,  in  Prussia, 
no  less  than  eighty  persons  in  a population 
of  about  5500  were  attacked  by  the  ■ 
disease  through  eating  badly-cooked  sau- 
sages, made  from  meat  infected  with 
the  parasite.  Eighteen  or  twenty  persons 
had  died  before  the  subject  became 
properly  understood.  The  disease  is  so 
common  in  Germany  that  Dr.  Zenker,  . 
of  Dresden,  found  trichinm  in  ns  many 
as  one  body  in  every  thirty-four  inspected 
by  him. 

The  trichina)  begin  to  be  developed  very 
soon  after  they  are  swallowed ; males,  fe- 
X 50.  males,  and  embryos  in  very  large  numbers 
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being  produced  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  thence  finding  their 
way  into  the  muscles,  where  thej  become  encysted  and  inert. 
They  are  seen  in  the  muscles,  between 
the  bundles  of  fibres,  as  opaque  white 
specks.  Fig.  169  shows  the  trichina 
coiled  up  within  its  cyst,  with  groups  of 
fiitty  cells  at  either  end;  while  fig.  170 
exhibits  it  removed  from  its  cyst.  In 
this  figure  a represents  the  mouth,  h the 
commencement  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
c and  d a tubular  sac,  with  dark  granular 
body,  extending  to  the  anal  extremity 
at  e.* 

Symptoms. — In  many  cases  the  disease 
sets  in  with  diarrhoea.  There  are  extreme 
weariness  and  depression,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, sleeplessness,  febrile  symptoms, 
severe  pains  in  the  muscles,  with  some- 
times oedematous  swellings  of  the  joints, 
followed  occasionally  by  painful  persistent 
contractions  of  the  flexors  of  the  limbs. 

In  some  instances,  typhous  symptoms 
come  on,  and  the  patient  dies  unconscious ; 
but  the  more  common  termination  is  by 
pneumonia.  In  fatal  cases  death  occurs 
within  a month  of  the  ingestion  of  the 
food  containing  the  parasite. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — The  muscles  are  found  of  a pale 
reddish-grey  colour  speckled  with  small  lighter  coloured  spots, 
which  are  the  trichinae  in  all  stages  of  growth.  They  are  found 
in  all  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  in  the  heart. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  remedy  for  the  disease.  The  existence 
of  trichinae  should  inspire  caution  in  selecting  pork  for  food,  and 
in  rejecting  pork  and  sausages  which  have  not  been  properly 
cooked. 

IV.  POISONOUS  PISH. 

Some  fish  are  constantly  poisonous,  others  only  occasionally  so, 
and  others  again,  or  parts  of  them,  act  injuriously  on  certain  persons 
only.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  common  mussel,  which 
becomes  poisonous  in  certain  circumstances  notyet  well  understood. 

The  symptoms  generally  show  themselves  after  one  or  two 
hours  with  swelling  and  itching  of  the  eyelids,  and  watering  of 

• See  Griflitb  and  Henfrcy’s ‘Micrographio  Dictionary,’  art.  Trichina. 
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the  eyes,  and  an  eruption  on  the  skin,  in  most  cases  closely  re- 
sembling common  nettle-rash,  and  attended  with  intense  heat  and 
itching.  Dyspuma  generally  follows,  but  occasionally  precedes, 
these  symptoms ; there  is  extreme  weakness  ; and  in  fatal  cases 
delirium,  convulsions,  and  coma  have  supervened.  Symptoms  of 
irritation  of  the  stomach  are  not  always  present,  but  in  some 
instances  there  have  been  nausea,  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
vomiting,  and  difficulty  in  swallowing. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  the  free  use  of  emetics,  purgatives, 
and  diluents.  Ether  may  be  given  with  advantage. 

Instances  are  on  record  in  which  oysters,  eels,  and  salmon  have 
produced  injurious  effects.  The  richer  fish  also  habitually  disagree 
with  some  persons. 

V.  VENOMOUS  REPTILES  AND  INSECTS. 

As  no  difficult  medico-legal  questions  arise  out  of  the  poisonous 
effects  produced  by  the  insertion  of  the  various  secretions  of 
animals  into  wounds,  whether  inflicted  by  the  fangs  of  serpents, 
the  stings  of  insects,  or  the  claws  of  such  creatures  as  the  orni- 
thorhynchus,  or  (as  in  the  case  of  the  cutaneous  secretion  of 
the  common  toad)  inoculated  for  the  purpose  of  experiments,  this 
subject  will  be  very  briefly  noticed. 

In  England  we  have  but  one  venomous  snake,  the  common 
viper,  or  adder  (Vipera  berus).  It  is  about  two  feet  long,  has  a 
brown  body,  slate  coloured  belly,  rhomboidal  dorsal  scales,  with  a 
row  of  black  spots  on  each  side,  head  covered  with  rough  scales, 
and  poisonous  fangs  in  the  upper  jaw.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  colour  is  not  always  the  same  ; for  Dr.  Stephenson  (‘  Medical 
Zoology  and  Mineralogy,’  p.  66)  figures  two  adders  found  near 
Harrow-on-the-hill,  the  one  brown,  the  other  blue-black. 

The  Symptoms  caused  by  the  bite  of  the  adder  are  sharp  pain 
in  the  wound,  swelling,  redness  passing  into  a livid  hue,  and 
rapidly  extending  to  adjoining  parts.  Blisters  form  round  the 
wound,  like  those  of  a burn.  The  pain  soon  abates,  the  parts 
affected  become  oodematous  and  livid,  and  large  livid  spots 
appear  on  the  surface.  The  general  symptoms,  which  commonly 
show  themselves  within  forty  minutes  of  the  bite,  consist  of 
anxiety,  prostration,  cold  sweats,  and  feeling  of  giddiness  and 
faintness ; bilious  vomiting  and  diarrhoea ; quick,  small,  and 
irregular  pulse,  and  difficult  breathing  ; to  which  are  sometimes 
added  convulsions,  and  disturbance  of  the  mind. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  the  immediate  application  of  a liga- 
ture between  the  wound  and  the  heart,  and  the  removal  of  the 
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poison  by  suction.  Ammonia  should  be  applied  to  the  wound 
and  given  internally.  Tincture  of  iodine,  or  iodine  paint,  is  a 
useful  application  to  the  stings  of  venomous  insects,  and  might 
be  applied  with  advantage  to  the  wound  of  the  viper. 

The  venom  of  the  cobra  di  capello  surpasses  that  of  all  other 
snakes  in  virulence.  The  local  symptoms  are  of  a similar  cha- 
racter to  those  above  described,  but  more  intense,  the  bitten 
part  seeming  to  undergo  rapid  decomposition.  The  constitu- 
tional effects  manifest  themselves  by  depression,  nausea,  faintness, 
and  vomiting.  Paralysis  ensues,  and  before  death,  which  is 
generally  preceded  by  convulsions,  there  are  involuntary  discharges 
of  a sanguineous  character. 

Drs.  Brunton  and  Fayrer  have  proved  that  the  poison  para- 
lyses the  spinal  cord,  motor  nerves,  and  muscles.  Death  is 
usually  the  result  of  the  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  respiration, 
and  if  artificial  respiration  be  kept  up,  the  heart  may  contiuue 
to  beat  many  hours  after  the  apparent  death  of  the  animal.  No 
case  of  complete  recovery  has,  however,  resulted  from  this  method 
of  treatment. 

The  injection  of  ammonia  into  the  veins,  which  has  been  miich 
praised  by  Halford  as  a successful  antidote  to  snake-bites,  was 
long  ago  tried  by  Fontana  without  success,  but  the  recent 
investigations  of  Brunton  and  Fayrer  do  not  establish  the  reputed 
efficacy  of  this  method  of  treatment.  The  internal  adminis- 
tration of  ammonia  and  brandy  has  sometimes  been  found  to  be 
followed  by  good  results. 

For  an  account  of  the  effects  of  snake-bites  see  Fayrer’s 
‘ Thanatophidia  of  India,’  and  a Paper  by  Brunton  and  Fayrer 
in  tbe  ‘Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Soc.,’  No.  149,  1874. 
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ON  THE  DETECTION  AND  IDENTIFICATKJN 
OF  MINUTE  QUANTITIES  OF  POISON, 

hy  the  Method  of  Suhlimation,  and  hy  Tests  applied  under  the 
Microscope;  loith  a Description  of  the  Crystalline  Fornu  of 
the  Principal  Poisons,  Inorganic  and  Organic. 

When  tlie  detection  and  identification  of  such  minute  quantities 
of  poison  as  the  thousandth,  ten  thousandth,  hundred  thousandth, 
01  even  millionth  of  a grain  are  spoken  of,  inexperienced  persons 
are  apt  to  be  incredulous  through  misapprehension  of  the  bulk  of 
matter  which  a grain  represents. 

One  way  to  connect  this  misconception  is  to  count  the  number 
of  distinct  visible  particles  of  certain  common  objects,  such  as 
seeds.  Those  of  digitalis,  for  instance,  number  1126  to  the  grain, 
and  those  of  lobelia  inflate  3,176,  while  the  fern  seeds  of  the  shops 
can  be  counted  to  the  number  of  50,900.  By  successive  divisions 
and  subdivisions  of  a grain  of  strychnia,  strewn  on  a surface  of 
black  glass,  the  1*0  of  o grain  becomes  visible  as  a bright 
speck  by  the  naked  eye.  Again,  crystals  of  arsenious  acid, 
weighing  the  yxTi 0 0 00 0 of  a grain,  may  be  recognised  under 
the  microscope.*  When,  therefore,  ive  speak  of  the  thousandth, 
five  thousandth,  or  ten  thousandth,  of  a grain  of  arsenic,  we  are 
still  speaking  of  visible  particles.  And  when  we  speak  of  metallic 
crpts  obtained  by  Marsli’s  apparatus,  from  the  half  millionth  or 
millionth  of  a grain  of  arsenic,  we  have  only  to  revert  to  the  fact 
that  a single  grain  of  gold  can  be  mechanicall}’  divided  into 
490,000  visible  pieces,  and  into  the  almost  incredible  number  of 
4 900  000,000  fragments  visible  by  the  microscope.  Of  the  recog- 
nition of  minute  quantities  of  matter  by  other  senses,  we  have 


• llcttle’s  ‘Archives  of  Medicine,’  Ko.  ill.  1668 
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examples  in  the  distinct  impression  on  the  sense  of  smell  caused 
by  trcws-th  of  snlphuretted  hydrogen,  -^-o^^th  of  bromine, 
Ys-j-j-jiTj-j-th  of  oil  of  resin,  and  a still  less  quantity  of  musk. 

Of  the  methods  of  detecting  such  minute  quantities  of  poison, 
some  arc  of  partial  application  (Marsh’s  apparatus  to  arsenic  and 
antimony ; Reinsch’s  method  chiefly  to  arsenic,  mercury,  and 
antimony  ; the  reduction  by  zinc  mainly  to  lead,  tin,  and  silver  ; 
the  blowpipe,  and  borax  bead  to  metals  and  their  salts),  others 
of  more  extended  use.  Of  these  the  method  of  sublimation  on  to 
flat  surfaces;  that  of  liquid  reaction  on  dry  spots  ; that  of  liquid 
reactions  under  the  microscope ; and  minute  crystalline  forms; 
will  be  here  described  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand. 

1.  Sublimation  on  to  flat  surfaces. — The  test-tnhe  heated  by 
the  spirit-lamp  has  always  been  largely  used  in  testing  for  poisons. 
But  this  is  a coarse  method,  scarcely  applicable  to  the  identifl- 
cation  of  those  minute  quantities  of  poison  which  require  the 
supplemental  aid  of  the  microscope.  Accordingly  I recommended 
some' years  since*  for  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  other  in- 
organic poisons,  a method  of  sublimation  on  to  flat  surfaces,  which 
gave  very  satisfactory  results,  especially  when  submitted  to 
examination  by  the  microscope.  This  method  acquired  a new 
and  increased  importance  from  the  interesting  discovery  of  Dr. 
Helwig,  of  Mayence,+  that  the  alkaloids,  when  sublimed  in  this 
manner,  also  yield  sublimates,  some  of  which  have  highly  character- 
istic forms  and  reactions.  While  engaged  in  verifying  the  state- 
ments of  Helwig,  I saw  reason  to  modify  his  method,  and  to 
extend  it  to  a much  larger  class  of  objects  (G.).  J 

The  simplest  form  of  sublimation  is  with  the  spirit-lamp  and 
platinum  foil.  It  deals  with  small  quantities  of  matter,  and  affords 
many  useful  indications.  Some  poisons,  as  arsenious  acid,  cori'osive 
sublimate,  oxalic  acid,  and  cantharidine,  are  sublimed  without 
residue  ; others,  such  as  the  alkaloids,  change  colour,  melt,  and 
deposit  carbon,  and  some  others  undergo  no  characteristic  change. 
The  method  of  sublimation  by  the  spirit-lamp  and  test-tube  has 
the  tw'o-fold  advantage  of  exhibiting  the  changes  caused  by 
heat  in  the  poison  itself,  and,  in  such  cases  as  arsenious  acid, 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  the  metals  arsenic  and  mercury,  display- 
ing the  characters  of  the  sublimates  deposited  on  the  higher  part 
of  the  tube.  That  this  method  is  wanting  in  delicacy,  and 
presents  its  results  in  a form  unfavourable  for  examination  by  lens 
and  microscope,  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  text  at  p.  441,  in 
treating  of  the  sublimation  of  arsenic ; where  a better  method  by 
which  the  direct  effect  of  heat  is  also  shown,  but  the  sublimate, 

• Beale’s  ‘ Archives,’  No.  iii.  1858. 
t ‘ Das  Mikroskop  in  der  Toxikologie,’  1865. 

t See  ‘ Pharmaceutical  Journal,’ Juno  to  October,  1867;  and  ‘Journal  of 
the  Eoyal  Microscopical  Society,’  January,  1868. 
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if  any,  received  on  a flat  surface  of  glass,  is  described  and  fiarured  i 
(fig-  60).  _ 

But  this  method,  though  an  obvious  improvement  on  the  test- 
tube,  IS  open  to  the  ohjection  that  a part  of  the  sublimate  will  I 
settle  on  the  sides  of  the  specimen-tube,  whereas,  especially  in  i 
dealing  with  minute  quantities  of  poison,  it  is  important  to  obtain 
a succession  ^ of  sublimates  on  surfaces  of  glass,  both  for  micro- 
scopic examination,  and  for  the  application  of  tests,  under  the  ■ 
microscope.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  create  a shallow 
cell,  from  the  heated  floor  of  which  the  products,  as  they  arise, 
may  settle  directly  on  the  flat  roof  of  glass.  This  form  of  apparatus  ■ 
(similar  to  the  one  with  which  Helwig  made  his  discovery)  is  also 
described  and  figured  in  the  text  (iu  the  chapter  on  Arsenic)  fig. 
65,  p.  443. 

^^eu  this  simple  operation  is  carefully  performed,  no  part  of  the 
sublimate  escapes,  and  a series  of  deposits  may  be  obtained  from 
mere  specks  of  the  substance  under  examination.  The  ten-  ■ 
thousandth  of  agrain  of  strychnia,  and  less  than  the  hundredth  part  t 
of  a grain  of  the  powder  of  cantharides,  will  yield  characteristic : 
sublimates.  It  is  obvious  that  this  method  combines  the  advantage 
of  the  j)latinum-foil  with  that  of  the  reduction-tube ; for  the  white 
porcelain  seen  through  the  glass  slide  shows  clearly  the  direct  effect  i 
of  heat,  whilst  the  slide  carries  the  sublimates  in  a form  perfectly  ■ 
adapted  to  microscopic  examination  and  the  use  of  reagents. 

The  diagnostic  value  of  this  method  both  for  inorganic  and  1 
organic  poisons  may  be  enhanced  by  a simple  arrangement  for  • 
noting  the  temperature  at  which  changes  of  form  and  colour,  and  1 
sublimation  itself  occur.  This  may  be  done  by  substituting  for  the 
porcelain  slab  a disk  of  copper  with  a hollow  nipple  made  to 
receive  a thermometer  indicating  degrees  of  heat  up  to  600°  Fahr. 
or  more.  The  substance  to  be  examined  is  placed  on  a fragment ; 
of  microscopic  glass  converted  into  a shallow  cell  by  a glass  ring  . 
cut  from  a tube  and  a disk  of  miscroscopic  glass  resting  on  the 
ring.  The  cell  being  placed  on  a copper  disk,  the  flame  of  the 
spirit-lamp  is  steadily  applied  to  the  under  surface  of  the  copper  at  i 
a point  equidistant  from  the  substance  itself  and  the  thermometer. 
This  an-angement  will  be  readily  understood  by  reference  to 
figure  (171,  p.  668). 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  application  of  this  method  to 
some  of  the  most  active  poisons  in  such  small  quantities  as  the 
hundredth  of  a grain  or  less,  supposed  to  be  reduced  to  powder : — 

a.  Corrosive  sublimate,  no  change  of  form  or  colour,  sublimes  ■ 
at  200° ; melts  at  a higher  temperature.  Cantliaridive,  no  change 
of  form  or  colour,  suhlimes  at  212°  ; melts  at  a higher  temperature. 
Calomel,  no  change  of  form  or  colour,  sublimes  at  240°.  Arsenious 
acid,  no  change  of  form  or  colour,  sublimes  at  280°.  Corrosive 
sublimate,  cantharidine,  and  arsenious  acid  yield  crystalline 
sublimates,  consisting  respectively  of  groups  of  needles,  groups  of 
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plates  and  prisms,  and  octahedra.  The  sublimate  from  calomel 
is  amorphous. 

h.  Tartar  Emetic  decrepitates  at  380°,  sublimes  slowly  and 
scantily  at  480°,  and  chars  at  about  650°. 

c.  Strychnia. — No  change  of  form  or  colour  till  sublimation  at 
345°  ; at  430°  melts,  darkens,  and  depo.sits  carbon,  still  yielding 
sublimates.  Morphia,  no  change  of  form  or  colour  till  330°,  when 
it  sublimes,  melts  at  340°,  darkens  and  deposits  carbon,  still 
yielding  sublimates. 

The  method  of  sublimation  conducted  as  just  described,  with  or 
without  the  thermometer,  is  applicable  to  the  following  distinct 
purposes  : — The  direct  sublimation  of  white  powders  or  colourless 
crystals  ; the  sublimation  of  deposits  from  solutions  ; the  separation 
of  active  volatile  poisonous  principles  from  powders  which  contain 
them  as  constituents  or  admixtures.  The  following  are  illustra- 
tions : — Take  a crystalline  speck  of  strychnia.  It  will  yield  a 
distinct  white  sublimate.  Take  such  a quantity  as  the 
grain.  It  will  yield  several  successive  sublimates  before  and  after 
melting.  Ifrom  the  thickest  of  these  proceed  to  obtain  secondary 
sublimates.  Dissolve  a grain  of  arsenious  acid  in  an  ounce  of 
distilled  water  ; evaporate  a drop  on  a slab  of  porcelain  and  sub- 
lime the  dry  residue.  Take  the  T-J-jj-th  grain  ot  powdered  cantha- 
rides.  It  will  yield  a well-marked  sublimate,  rendered  very  distinct 
if  moistened  with  a drop  of  ether.  Take  a drop  of  the  liquid  used 
for  browning  gun-barrels,  which  consists  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
muriate  of  iron,  a salt  of  copper,  and  spirits  of  wine : evaporate  it 
to  dryness.  It  is  crystalline,  as  seen  under  the  microscope. 
Sublime  olF  the  corrosive  sublimate,  leaving  the  salts  ol  copper 
and  iron  behind.  Identify  the  corrosive  sublimate  by  its  crystal- 
line form,  and  by  its  reactions  with  minimum  drops  of  liquor 
potassse,  and  iodide  of  potassium.  Then  dissolve  the  salt  of  copper 
with  liquor  ammonim,  yielding  the  characteristic  blue  solution. 
Wash  with  distilled  water,  and  dry  ; and  identify  the  salt  of  iron 
by  the  Prussian-blue  test.* 

2.  Liquid  Beactions  on  Dry  Spots. — The  dry  spots  obtained 
by  sublimation  and  by  deposit  from  solutions,  often  consist  of  well- 
defined  and  highly  characteristic  crystals.  But  these  crystalline 
foiTns  may  be  common  to  more  than  one  sublimate  or  deposit, 
or  they  may  be  imperfectly  developed,  or  perhaps  replaced  by 
amoi'phous  forms.  And  here  liquid  reagents  may  be  used  with 
great  advantage  ; and,  as  the  constituents  of  the  dry  spot,  even 
when  very  minute,  are  in  a state  of  concentration,  the  results 

• It  will  be  observed  that  the  apparatus  now  recommended  for  deter- 
mining the  temperatures  at  which  poisons  sublime,  thoug^li  available  for 
diaimosis  whore  the  differences  of  temperature  are  considerable,  is  one  that 
can  hay  no  claim  to  delicacy  or  minute  accuracy.  A more  accurate  and 
delicate  method,  with  some  of  its  results,  is  described  by  Mr.  Wynter 
Blythe  in  the  ‘ Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,’  August,  1878. 
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ave  highly  satisfactory.  When,  for  instance,  the  sublimates  of 
strychnia  and  corrosive  sublimate  do  not  happen  to  contain 


Fig.  171. 


characteristic  crystalline  forms, 
their  true  character  is  at  once 
determined  by  the  addition  of  the 
smallest  drop  of  their  appropriate  re- 
agents; and  with  proper  care  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  application 
to  the  same  spot  of  all  the  reagents 
that  have  been  found  to  give  charac- 
teristic results.  For  the  application 
of  these  minute  quantities  of  liquid, 
the  pipette  and  spatula,  figured  at 
p.  399  of  the  text,  may  be  recom- 
mended. The  smallest  ^•isible  speck 
of  liquid  may  be  taken  from  the  drip 
of  a pipette  with  the  fine  point  of  the 
spatula,  and  applied  io  any  part  of 
the  sublimate  or  deposit.  A fine 
platinum  wire  fixed  in  a handle,  and 
a forceps  with  curved  platinum  ends 
complete  the  instruments  needful  for 
these  delicate  testings. 

The  colour-tests  for  str)'chnia 
afford  striking  illustrations  of  the 
delicacy  and  certainly  of  this 
method.  A dry  sublimate  of 
strychnia,  or  a dry  deposit  from  a 
solution  containing  the  alkaloid, 
being  placed  under  the  microscope, 
a droplet  of  sulphuric  acid,  with  a 
speck  of  the  colour-producing  re- 
agent (bichromate  of  potash,  ferrid- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  permanga- 
nate of  potiish,  peroxide  of  manga- 
nese, and  peroxide  of  lead)  is  to  be 
placed  at  the  margin  of  the  crust. 
The  sulphuric  acid  is  first  brought  in 
contact  with  the  crust,  and  then  the 
colour-developing  reagent.  With 
whatever  part  of  the  margin  of  the 
crust  the  acid  is  brought  into  contact,  followed  by  tlie  colour- 
developing  reagent,  the  rich  blue  tint,  passing  to  mulberry  and 
light  red,  will  be  developed.  In  no  way  do  the  colour  tests  for 
strychnia  act  so  charnctoristicallv. 

Jjiquid  Itc.aclions  under  the  Jh'crosrojye. — This  method  consists 
in  the  application  to  so  small  a quantity  as  a drop  of  some  liquid 
sujiposcd  to  contain  a poison,  of  liquid  reagents  in  quantity  still 
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more  minute.  It  is  one  that  presupposes  delicacy  of  manipulation, 
scrupulous  cleanliness,  and  the  use  of  reagents  so  preserved  and 
applied  as  to  be  free  from  impurity.  To  fiilfil  these  conditions, 
the  drop  bottle  and  spatula  just  referred  to  as  being  figured  at 
p.  399  of  the  text  were  devised.  The  drop-bottle  contains  a 
pipette  which  dips  into  its  liquid  contents.  It  is  drawn  to  a fine 
point  at  the  lower  end  and  sealed  at  the  upper,  and  is  ground  to 
fit  the  neck  of  the  bottle  like  a stopper.  When  withdrawn,  a drop 
of  the  liquid  falls  from  it,  and  the  warmth  of  the  hand  expels  its 
contents  guttatim.  When  only  small  quantities  of  the  reagent  are 
required,  the  tube  may  be  used  both  as  bottle  and  pipette.  The 
sealed  end  may  be  warmed  by  the  spirit-lamp  and  the  open  end 
immersed  in  the  liquid,  which  will  flow  into  it  as  the  glass  cools. 
The  spatula,  'consisting  of  a triangular  piece  of  window-glass 
ground  at  the  edges,  thinned  at  the  point,  and  inserted  in  a 
wooden  handle,  answers  more  than  one  useful  purpose.  The 
smallest  fraction  of  a drop  of  liquid  may  ho  taken  up  from  the 
drip  of  the  pipette,  and  the  sides  may  he  used  to  crush  small 
crystals  ; to  draw  from  the  surface  of  a liquid  containing  sediment 
a portion  of  clear  liquid  ; and  to  make  extempore  solutions  in  a 
watch-glass,  or  on  a slide.  A drop  of  the  liquid  supposed  to  con- 
tain poison  is  to  be  placed  on  a glass  slide  and  carefully  examined  : 
the  reagent  is  then  to  he  added  without  disturbing  the  slide,  and 
the  immediate  efiect  observed,  as  well  as  those  changes  which 
take  place  more  slowly;  and  lastly,  the  liquid  having  been  allowed 
to  dry  under  cover,  is  again  submitted  to  examination.  The  re- 
actions thus  produced  may  take  place  instantaneously,  quickly 
or  slowly,  and  they  may  show  themselves  on  the  surface  of  the 
glass  or  liquid,  or  in  the  body  of  the  liquid  itself.  If  crystals  are 
formed  they  may  float,  lie  flat  on  the  glass,  or  stand  up  in  the 
fluid  as  com  on  the  gr-ound.  In  the  dry  spots,  also,  they  may  he 
found  on  the  glass,  or  projecting  from  it.  It  is  this  variety  of 
place  and  position  that  renders  the  binocular  microscope  so  im- 
portant, and  even  essential ; for  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
a microscopic  crystal  is  not  fidly  seen  till  it  is  viewed  by  this  in- 
strument, and  that  by  this  instrument  only  can  we  see  the  dry 
result  of  a sublimation  or  reaction  in  full  relief,  or  appreciate  all 
the  changes  that  take  place  on  the  surface  as  well  as  in  the  depths 
of  the  liquid.  As  room  is  required  for  manipulation,  and  as  good 
light  and  clear  delinitibn  are  far  more  important  than  mere  en- 
largement, a good  inch  object-glass,  with  a deep  eye-piece,  will 
be  found  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  great  majority  of 
cases;  and  this  we  accordingly  recommend  with  the  confidence 
arising  out  of  a very  large  experience  (G.).  The  combination  of 
an  inch  object-glass,  with  a No.  1 eye-piece  of  our  best  makers, 
gives  a magnitying  power  of  50  diameters. 

In  using  reagents  which  consist  of  saline  solulions,  two  pre- 
cautions should  never  be  neglected.  The  solution  should  be  of 
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. a defined  strength,  and  the  form  of  the  erystals  it  leaves  on  eva- 
poration should  be  previously  ascertained  ; for  these  crystals,  with 
very  rare  exceptions,  will  he  found  forming  part  of  the  dried  spot. 
For  most  test-solutions  1 part  by  weight  in  100  is  a suitable 
strength.  In  some  cases,  perhaps,  it  may  be  well  to  cover  the 
drop  ot  liquid  with  a disk  of  thin  glass,  and  to  apply  the  reagent 
to  the  margin. 

4.  Minute  Crystalline  Forms. — Crystals  play  a very  important 
part  in  the  detection  and  identification  of  minute  quantities  of 
poison,  whether  they  are  obtained  by  sublimation,  by  deposit  from 
solution,  by  reaction  of  liquid  with  liquid,  or  of  liquid  with  dry 
spot.  Now,  crystalline  forms,  however  obtained,  are  subject  to 
modifications,  with  the  nature  and  causes  of  which  we  ought  to  be 
acquainted.  Fortunately,  the  crystals  most  interesting  to  the 
toxicologist  are  few  in  number ; the  most  important  being  the 
octahedron  (the  typical  form  of  arsenious  acid),  the  tetrahedron 
(one  of  the  two  forms  obtained  from  solutions  of  tartar  emetic), 
prisms,  six-sided  (morphia),  four-sided  (strychnia  and  oxalic  acid), 
plates  (cantharidine),  and  needles  (corrosive  sublimate).  As  a 
general  rule,  the  octahedron  and  tetrahedron  are  isolated  and 
detached,  while  the  rest  arrange  themselves  in  groups,  presenting 
the  utmost  variety.  But  even  the  detached  octahedra  are  subject 
to  modifications  of  position  and  imperfections  of  structure,  which, 
without  some  explanation,  might  lead  to  difficulties  in  diagnosis. 
As  the  typical  crystal  of  a most  important  poison  (arsenious  acid) 
these  modifications  and  imperfections,  with  the  exceptional  forms 
to  he  found  in  almost  every  group  of  crystals,  may  be  advan- 
tageously considered. 

The  regular  octahedron  is  shown  in  outline  in  fig.  172  ; as  it 


Fig.  172. 


Fig.  173. 


Fig.  174. 


appears  when  a glass  model  of  it  is  seen  with  a triangular  facette 
in  advance,  in  fig.  173  ; and  as  cleft  by  a plane  parallel  to  two  of 
its  sides  in  fig.  174.  It  consists  of  eight  equilateral  triangles 
joined  at  their  edges  ; and  a section  passing  through  four  edges, 
so  as  to  divide  the  crystal  into  two  equal  parts,  shows  a perfect 
square.  The  section  shown  in  fig.  174  also  divides  the  crystal 
into  two  equal  parts,  each  of  which  has  an  equilateral  triangle 
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for  one  face  and  a hexagon  for  the  other.  The  entire  crystal 
presents  itself  under  different  aspects,  according  as  it  adheres  by 
an  angle,  face,  or  edge,  and  the  light  traverses,  or  is  reflected 
from  it.  In  opaque  models,  or  in  groups  of  crystals  seen  hy  re- 
flected light,  two,  three,  or  four  sides  only  are  displayed  as  in  the 
annexed  illustrations  (fig.  175).  But  when  the  light  is  trans- 


Fig. 175. 


mitted  through  the  crystals,  these  forms  are  modified  and  dis- 
guised hy  such  shadows  as  those  shown  in  fig.  176.  It  is  not  often 

Fig.  176. 
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that  the  eight  sides  of  the  octahedron  are  visible,  as  in  the  fifth 
of  the  series,  in  which  the  three  receding  triangles  and  three  dark 
triangular  spots  represent  six  sides,  and  the  two 
parallel  equilateral  triangles,  the  seventh  and  Fig.  177. 
eighth.  Sometimes  the  octahedron,  instead  of 
being  moulded  on  a square,  is  built  on  an  oblong, 
as.suming  the  form  shown  in  fig.  177. 

In  most  groups  of  crystals  these  forms  will 
he  recognised  ; but  it  should  be  understood  that 
the  octahedron  is  not  always  perfect.  Its  angles 
may  be  truncated,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  more  than  one,  some- 
times all.  Its  sides  may  also  be  indented  and  its  angles  rounded, 
so  as  to  resemble  a trefoil  (fig.  178). 

Again,  the  half  crystal  formed  by  the  section  in-  Fig.  178. 
dicated  in  fig.  174  like  the  entire  crystal,  may  present 
itself  in  many  different  attitudes; — 1,  as  a simple 
equilateral  triangle ; 2,  as  an  equilateral  triangle  rest- 
ing on  half  the  adjoining  triangle  as_a  base;  3,  as  a 
simple  hexagon  ; 4,  as  a hexagon  with  three  small 
equilateral  triangles  in  shadow ; 5,  as  a truncated  equilateral 
tnangle  ; 6,  as  a figure  having  the  appearance  of  a triangular 
prism  (fig.  179). 
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These  half  crystals,  by  the  juxtaposition  of  their  corresponding 


Fig.  179. 
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parts  constitute  twin  crystals,  or  macles,  as  in  figs.  180  and  181. 
Rectangular  prisms,  of  which  fig.  182,  faith- 
fully drawn  from  a photograph,  contains  two  Fig.  183. 
specimens,  are  of  less  frequent  occurrence. 


Fig.  180. 


Fig.  181. 


Plates  various  in  form,  size,  and  thickness,  are  also  very  common 
in  some  specimens  (fig.  183). 


Fig.  183, 


The  rhombic  dodecahedron,  in  the  various  positions  shown  in 
the  first  four  of  the  figures  annexed  (fig.  184),  and  the  macles,  or 
twin-crystals,  depicted  in  the  filth  and  sixth,  go  far  to  complete 
the  history  of  the  crystals  of  arsenious  acid  taken  as  an  example 
of  a crystal  of  definite  form,  putting  on  ap2)earances  the  most 
various  through  difference  of  position,  imperfect  development 


Fig.  181. 
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roMion  of  half  crystals,  and  modifications  of  form  in  harmony 
with  tho  cubical  system  to  which  it  belongs.* 


Fig.  185. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Another  crystal  which  has  a certain  medico-legal  interest,  from 
being  present  in  some  deposits  from  solutions  of  tartar  emetic  is 
the  tetrahedron  shown  m outline  in  (1)  fig.  185,  together  w’ith 
the  alternative  form  consisting  of  a cube  with  its  edges  removed 

3i8  clt/  ^ 

The  tetrahedron  consists  of  four  equilateral  triangles,  ioined 
at  their  e%es,  and  presents  itself  very  constantly  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  shaded  crystal  (2,  fig.  185). 

The  reinaining  crystals  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  medico- 
egal  inquiries  are  chiefly  tho  prismatic  forms  and  plates  which 


Fig.  186. 


figure  so  largely  among  the  sublimates  and  deposits  from  solutions 
of  the  alkaloids.  Those  most  deserving  of  notice  are : 1 the 
rectangular  four-sided  prism  of  strychnia ; 2,  the  six-sided  prism 
of  morphia ; 3,  the  right  rectangular  prism  of  oxalic  acid  and 
sulphate  of  zinc. 


Those  who  desire  fully  to  understand,  or  clearly  to  o.xplain,  the  crystals 
of  arsenious  acid,  should  study  them  on  tho  large  scale  in  ootahodra  of  wood 

WonfiT’  the  ‘ Mineralogy  and  Crystallography’  ot  Tonnant  and 

Mitchell,  and  using  tho  binocular  microscope. 
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The  cubic  crystal  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  common  salt  (1, 
fig.  187),  the  deep  six-sided  plates  of  strychnia,  as  deposited  from 
solutions  in  benzole  (2),  the  pentagonal  dodecahedron  found  in  the 
same  deposits  (3),  and  the  deep  square  plates  of  Bichromate  and 
ferrocyanate  of  potash  (4),  are  also  worthy  of  attention.  The 
rhomb  (5),  is  of  less  medico-legal  interest. 


Fig.  187. 


1.  2.  3.  4.  5. 


Crystals,  then,  whether  obtained  from  inorganic  or  organic 
sources,  by  sublimation,  or  from  solutions  in  various  menstrua,  are 
subject  to  great  variation  in  form  and  grouping. 

The  chief  causes  which  determine  the  forms  of  crystals  are, 
temperature,  quantity  of  material,  and  strength  of  solution.  Of  ie?n- 
perature,  it  will  suffice  to  observe  that,  as  in  the  case  of  sublimates 
of  arsenious  acid,  it  will  determine  whetber  a deposit  shall  be 
crystalline  or  amorphous,  in  others,  as  in  solutions  of  common  salt, 
whether  the  cyrstals  shall  be  cubes  or  octahedra  ; of  quantity,  that, 
as  often  happens  with  the  sublimates  of  the  alkaloids,  the  smaller 
the  quantity  the  more  defined  the  crystals  ; of  strength  of  solution, 
that  this  will  sometimes  determine  the  forin  of  compound  crystals, 
as  in  the  case  of  bichromate  of  potash,  which,  in  strong  solution, 
yields  deep  plates  and  prisms,  in  weak  solution,  a delicate  arbores- 
cence.  (Figs.  85  and  86  and  p.  509).  Hence  the  strength  of  solu- 
tions to  be  tested,  as  well  as  that  of  reagents,  should  always  be 
indicated.  In  the  case  of  crystals  fonning  under  the  microscope, 
the  depth  of  the  liquid  is  a notable  cause  of  variation,  for  different 
forms  of  crystal  will  develop  themselves  in  a deep  undisturbed 
drop  and  in  a thin  layer,  such  as  results  from  the  use  of  a covering 
glass. 

The  crystals  of  the  alkaloids,  and  of  other  organic  poisons, 
whether  obtained  by  sublimation,  by  liquid  reactions  on  dry  spots, 
or  by  I’eactions  of  liquid  with  liquid,  are  subject  to  even  greater 
variety  of  form,  position,  and  grouping,  than  those  of  the  in- 
organic kingdom.  Hut  some  of  the  difficulty  hence  arising  is 
removed  if  we  can  succeed,  by  repeated  experiment  and  micro- 
scopic examination,  in  discovering  the  elementary  crystalline  form, 
which,  by  its  various  groupings,  occasions  the  varieties  that  perplex 
us.  This  I have  been  able  to  effect  in  a certain  degree ; and  to 
bring  together  in  one  table  (fig.  188),  the  leading  forms  which  I 
have  encountered  during  a long  series  of  experiments. 
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Fig.  188. 


2.  3.  4.  5.  6. 


_ Forms  1, 2_and  3 have  been  already  described  (p.  562)  as  occur- 
rmg  in  deposits  from  a solution  of  strychnine  in  benzole.  The 
square  plate  (4),  often  modified  by  indentation  and  cross  marking 
as  in  the  small  enclosed  figures,  coincides  with  variously  formed 
groups  of  plates  and  needles  (9) ; and  are  quite  characteristic  of 
the  instantaneous  reaction  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  strychnine 
and  of  the  slower  reaction  of  the  alkaloid  with  bichloride  of  plati- 
num. The  long  rectangular  plates  (9)  variously  crossed  and  grouped 
are  equally  characteristic  of  the  instantaneous  reaction  of  strych- 
nine and  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassium ; and  also  of  morphine' 
with  tannic  acid— the  former  in  groups  of  rare  length  and  beauty 
the  latter  much  smaller,  and  usually  detached.  The  wide  oblong 
plate  variously  truncated  (5),  and  disposed  in  groups,  helono-s  to 
the  reactions  of  brucine  with  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  ancfwith 
corrosive  sublimate  ; while  the  leaf-like  or  winged  form  (6)  blended 
with  oblong  plates  (5),  marks  the  quick  reaction  of  brucine  and 
ferricyamde  of  potassium,  in  which  the  iridescent  colours  of  the 
thin  curved  plates  projecting  into  the  liquid  at  eveiy  ano-le  recall' 
to  the  mind  some  of  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  of  insect  forms 
The  square  prisms  (7),  and  the  hexagonal  prism  (8),  belong  to 
strychnine  and  morphine  respectively ; and  the  flattened  pnsm 
(7)  to  oxalic  acid.  The  pointed  crystals  (10)  are  seen  in  perfection 
in  the  reaction  of  strychnine  and  the  spirituous  solution  of  iodine 
with  sulphuric  acid.  The  double  group  of  needles  radiatino-  from 
a point  (11)  occurring,  as  it  does,  with  crystals  of  straight  and 
curved  outline  (5  and  6)  in  the  reaction  of  brucine  with  the  red 
prus.siate  of  potash,  is  eminently  characteristic.  Such  forms 
radiating  from  a point  are  common  in  many  marginal  crystals— 
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e.g.,  strychnine^  with  iodo-ioclide  of  potassium,  and  morphine  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  Tufts  (12)  are  common  in  deep  drops,  when  in 
shallower  ones  groups  of  needles  or  fine  prisms  abound,  ilie  disks 
faiutly  marked  (13),  thicker  and  coarser  (14),  and  with  curved 
edges  (15),  are  blended  with  other  crystalline  forms ; those  of  (15) 
being  common  in  the  reaction  of  strychnine  with  perchloride  of 
iron.  The  star-fish  crystal  (16)  is  seen,  large  and  perfect,  in  the 
reaction  of  brucine  with  nitroprusside  of  sodium.  The  dendritic 
or  arborescent  form  (17)  occurs  in  the  reaction  strychnine  with 
terchloride  of  gold,  and  in  a marked  manner  with  carbazotic  acid, 
the  elementary  form  which  specially  marks  that  reaction  being  the 
curved  claw-like  figure  (18).  Dendritic  forms  are  also  common  in 
deposits  from  crystalline  solutions.  Several  of  these  reactions  were 
described  in  a former  edition  of  this  work  for  the  first  time  ; after 
repeated  experiment  and  frequent  comparison  with  other  reactions. 
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A. 

Abdomen,  changes  In  shape  of,  in 
pregnancy,  74. 

Abdomen,  wounds  of,  325. 

Abortion,  criminal,  91. 

Abortives,  95,  642. 

Acid,  arsenic,  462. 

„ arsenious,  437. 

„ citric,  615. 

„ hydrochloric,  418. 

„ hydrocyanic,  691. 

„ nitric,  409. 

„ oxalic,  609. 

„ sulphuric,  405. 

,,  tartaric,  615. 

Acids,  mineral,  poisoning  by,  402. 

„ vegetable,  poisoning  by,  615. 

Aconite,  poisoning  by,  616. 

Aconitina,  tests  for,  619. 

Adipocere,  formation  of,  261. 

.ffithusa  eynapium,  poisoning  by,  648. 

Age  of  the  dead,  36. 

„ of  the  foetus,  88. 

„ of  the  living,  33. 

„ the  teeth  as  a test  of,  34. 

Air-cells,  developed,  104. 

Alcohol,  poisoning  by,  644. 

Alkalies,  poisoning  by,  417. 

Alkaloids,  &c.,  diagnosis  of,  676. 

Alum,  poisoning  by,  422. 

Amentia,  183. 

Ammonia,  poisoning  by,  420. 

Androgyni  and  androgynai,  38. 

Aniline,  poisoning  by,  666. 

Animal  heat,  extinction  of,  248. 

„ irritants,  poisoning  by,  656. 

„ matter,  diseased,  669. 

Ann  Moore,  case  of,  362. 

Antimony,  poisoning  by,  467. 

Apnoea,  26.5. 

Arcus  senilis,  35. 

Arsenates  of  potash  and  soda,  466. 

Arsenic,  metallic,  properties  of,  436. 

„ sulphides  of,  4/W,  466. 


Arsenic  acid,  462. 

Arsenious  acid,  poisoning  by,  437. 
Arsenite  of  potash,  462. 

„ of  copper,  462. 
Arseniuretted  hydrogen,  466. 
Arum,  poisoning  by,  650. 

Asphyxia,  266. 

Asphyxiants,  630. 

Astheuics,  602. 

Atelectasis  pulmonum,  127. 
Atropia,  tests  for,  629. 

Authorities,  medical,  citation  of,  6. 


B. 

Banbury  Peerage  case,  50. 

Baryta,  poisoning  by,  424. 

Belladonna,  poisoning  by,  527. 
Benzole,  poisoning  by,  654. 

Bichromate  of  potash,  609. 

Bicyanide  of  mercury,  489. 

Binoxalate  of  potash,  614. 

Bismuth,  poisoning  by,  509. 

Bitter  almond,  poisoning  by,  698. 
Bladder,  wounds  of,  326. 

Bleaching  liquids,  poisoning  by,  423. 
Blood,  spectrum  of,  329. 

„ spots,  tests  for,  326. 

Born  alive,  meaning  of  term,  101. 
Boughton,  Sir  Theodosius,  case  of,  608. 
Brain,  inflammation  of,  320. 

„ injuries  of,  318. 

„ tissue  on  weapons,  338. 
Brass-founders’  ague,  &c.,  604. 

Breasts  in  pregnancy,  74. 

Brucia,  tests  for,  676, 

Bruises,  303. 

Bryony,  poisoning  by,  663. 

Burns,  340. 


C. 

Calabar  bean,  688. 

Calomel,  poisoning  by,  487, 
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Camphor,  poisoning:  by,  638. 

Cancrum  oris,  484. 

Cantharides,  poisoning  by,  667. 
Cantharidine,  668. 

Carbolic  acid,  poisoning  by,  652. 
Carbonic  acid  gas,  poisoning  by,  630. 
„ oxide,  632. 

Castor  oil  seeds,  poisoning  by,  640. 
Catamenia,  suppression  of,  74. 
Certificates  of  lunacy,  236. 

Charles  I.,  identification  of,  27. 
Chemical  analysis,  374. 

Chest,  wounds  of,  324. 

Child-bearing,  limits  of,  79. 

Chloral,  hydrate  of,  poisoning  by,  661. 
Chloride  of  antimony,  488. 

Chlorides  of  lime,  &c.,  as  poisons,  423. 
Chlorine,  poisoning  by,  425. 
Chloroform,  poisoning  by,  648. 

Chrome,  salts  of,  poisoning  by,  509. 
Ciouta  virosa,  poisoning  by,  646. 
Circulation,  foetal,  121. 

Coal-gas,  634. 

Coal-naphtha,  poisoning  by,  667. 
Cocoulus  indicus,  poisoning  by,  639. 
Colehicum,  poisoning  by,  628. 

Cold,  death  by,  345. 

Colour-blindness,  167. 

Compression  of  the  brain,  319. 
Conception,  unconscious,  80. 
Concussion  of  the  brain,  318. 
Confessions,  law  relating  to,  7. 

Conia,  tests  for,  679. 

Conium,  poisoning  by,  678. 

Consent,  question  ot;  in  rape,  70. 
Contusions,  303. 

Convulsives,  658. 

Cook,  J.  P.,  case  of,  626. 

Copper,  poisoning  by,  497. 

Copperas,  poisoning  by,  508. 

Corrosive  poisons,  376,  414. 

„ sublimate,  poisoning  by,  476. 
Corpus  luteum,  77. 

Cretinism,  192. 

Croton  oil,  poisoning  by,  640. 
Crystalline  forms,  408,  670. 

Curara,  poisoning  by,  539. 

Curtesy,  tenancy  by,  163. 

Cyanide  of  potassium,  006. 

D. 

Darnel,  poisoning  by,  540. 

Daturia,  tests  for,  633. 

Dead,  ago  of,  36. 

„ identity  of,  26. 

„ sox  of,  41. 

Death-bod  declarations,  7. 

Death,  real  and  apparent,  343. 

„ causes  of,  in  infants,  120. 

„ signs  of,  246. 


Death,  sudden,  268. 

Deliriants,  527. 

Delirium,  180. 

„ tremens,  181. 

Delivery,  signs  of,  in  the  living,  83. 

„ „ in  the  dead,  85. 

„ sudden,  129. 

„ unconscious,  87. 

Delusions  and  illusions,  173. 

Dementia,  193. 

„ feigned,  231. 

„ senile,  194. 

Depressants,  690. 

Diaphragm,  wounds  of,  325. 

Digitaline,  tests  for,  623. 

Digitalis,  poisoning  by,  622. 

Dippel,  oil  of,  557. 

Diseases,  feigned,  164. 

„ rules  for  detection  of,  105. 

Douglas  peerage  case,  11. 

Dreaming,  176. 

Drowned,  the,  treatment  of,  233. 

Drowning,  death  by,  274. 

Drunkenness,  182. 

Ductus  arteriosus,  obliteration  of,  122. 


E. 

Ears,  identification  by,  18. 
Ecchymosis,  304. 

Elaterium,  poisoning  by,  641. 

Embryo,  growth  of,  88. 

Emphysema  of  fmtal  lungs,  what  ? 105. 
Epilepsy  in  relation  to  madness,  229. 
Epispadians,  40,  52. 

Ergot  of  rye,  poisoning  by,  645. 
Essence  of  bitter  almonds,  019. 

Ether,  poisoning  by,  647. 

Evidence,  medical,  6. 

Exaltation,  207. 

Examination,  rules  for,  in  abortion,  9£. 
„ feigned  diseases,  165. 

„ impotence,  69. 

,,  infanticide,  135. 

,,  insanity,  233. 

„ rape,  71. 

Eyefe,  identification  by,  17. 


F. 

Face,  wounds  of,  322. 
Feigned  diseases,  164. 

„ insanity,  230. 

Fire,  death  by,  340. 

Fish,  poisonous,  661. 

Fwtal  circulation,  121. 

„ lungs,  diseases  of,  116. 

„ skull,  fractures  of,  119. 
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Fceticide,  91. 

FcEtus,  growth  of,  88. 

Footprints,  22. 

Foramen  ovale,  obliteration  of,  123; 
Foxglove,  poisoning  by,  622. 

Fungi,  poisonous,  541. 

Fusel  oil,  poisoning  by,  657. 


G. 

Gardner  peerage  case,  141. 

Gases,  irritant,  426. 

Guerre,  Martin,  case  of,  42. 

\ 

H. 

Hampden,  identification  of,  28. 
Hterain,  328. 

Hair,  fraudulent  discoloration  of,  20. 

„ of  men  and  animals,  339. 
Hanging,  death  by,  285. 

Head,  injuries  of,  317. 

Hearsay,  8. 

Heart,  wounds  of,  324. 

Hellebores,  the,  poisoning  by,  642. 
Hemlock,  poisoning  by,  587. 
Henbane,  poisoning  by,  531. 
Hermaphrodites,  24.  , 

Homicidal  mania,  206. 

Houet,  case  of,  45. 

Hydatids  in  womb,  76. 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  poisoning  by,  691. 

„ „ testa  for,  691. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  poisoning  by,  426. 
Hydrostatic  test,  108. 

Hyoscyamine,  tests  for,  643. 
Hyoscyamus,  poisoning  by,  631. 
Hypospadians,  39,  62. 

Hypostasis,  253. 

Hymen,  the,  61. 


1. 

Identity,  mistaken,  personal,  10. 

Idiocy,  183. 

„ feigned,  230. 

Illusions  and  delusions,  173. 

Imbecility,  186. 

„ feigned,  230. 

Immaturity  of  the  feetus,  signs  of,  134. 
Impotence,  49. 

Inebriants,  544. 

Infanticide,  law  relating  to,  99. 

„ by  omission,  134. 

Inflation  of  foetal  lungs,  112. 

Insanity,  165. 

„ feigned,  226. 

„ plea  of,  in  criminal  cases,  217. 


Intestines,  wounds  of,  326. 

Iodide  of  potassium,  poisoning  by,  433. 
Iodine,  poisoning  by,  433, 

Iron,  salts  of,  poisoning  by,  608. 
Irritant  gases,  poisoning  by,  425. 

„ poisons,  440. 

Irritants,  animal,  667. 

,,  metallic,  449. 

„ mineral,  414. 

„ vegetable,  639. 


J. 

Jardine,  case  of,  142. 

Jaw,  the,  as  a test  of  age,  37. 


K. 

Kleptomania,  204. 

Kreasote,  poisoning  by,  557. 


L. 

Laburnum,  poisoning  by,  649. 

Laurel  water,  poisoning  by,  608. 

Lead,  poisoning  by,  490. 

„ action  of  water  on,  492. 

„ colic,  493. 

„ palsy,  494. 

Legge  V.  Edmonds,  case  of,  56. 

Legitimacy,  136. 

Lemon-juice,  spots  of,  on  steel,  335. 

Life-assurance,  166. 

Light,  what,needed  for  identification,24. 

Lightning,  death  by,  344. 

Live  birth,  proofs  after  respiration,  90. 
„ before  respiration,  101. 

Liver,  wounds  of,  325. 

Lividity,  cadaveric,  263. 

Living,  the,  age  of,  19. 

„ identity  of,  10. 

„ sex  of,  23. 

Lobelia  infiata,  poisoning  by,  585. 

Lolium  temulentum,  poisotiing  by,  540. 

Lucid  intervals,  201. 

Lungs,  diseases  of,  in  infants,  127. 

„ foetal,  appearance  of,  103. 

„ effect  of  respiration  on,  103, 104. 
„ weight  of,  108. 

„ wounds  of,  324. 


M. 

Maceration,  intra-uterine,  102. 
Mania,  197,  204. 

,,  general,  197. 

„ instinctive,  228. 
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Mania,  intellectual,  199. 

„ moral,  202. 

„ with  lucid  intervals,  207. 

„ feigned,  232. 

Marsh’s  test  for  arsenic,  446. 

Martin  Guerre,  case  of,  28. 

Maturity  of  foetus,  signs  of,  134. 
Meconic  acid,  tests  for,  61 6. 

Medical  evidence,  6. 

Melancholia,  206. 

Membranes,  false,  76. 

Memory,  in  identification,  23. 

Menses,  suppressed,  74. 

„ first  and  last  appearance  of,  80. 
Menstrual  fluid,  characters  of,  66. 
Mercury,  poisoning  by,  475. 

Mercurial  salivation,  482. 

„ tremors,  485. 

Mezereon,  poisoning  by,  651. 
Microscope,  the  use  of,  326,  331. 

Mind,  unsoundness  of,  169. 

Mineral  acids,  poisoning  by,  414. 

Moles,  76. 

Monkshood,  poisoning  by,  616. 
Monomania,  204. 

„ feigned,  227. 

Monsters,  inheritance  of,  164. 

Morphia,  sublimates  of,  615. 

„ tests  for,  513. 

„ poisoning  by,  624. 

Mouth,  identification  by,  19. 
Mummification,  257. 

Muriatic  acid,  poisoning  by,  426. 
Muscular  irritability,  extinction  of,  247 
Mushrooms,  poisonous,  641. 


jsr. 

Naphtha,  coal,  poisoning  by,  557. 
Narcotic  gases,  poisoning  by,  640. 

„ poisons,  621. 

Nicotine,  poisoning  by,  682. 

Nitre,  poisoning  by,  421. 

Nitric  acid,  poisoning  by,  422. 
Nitro-benzole,  poisoning  by,  654. 
Nitro-glyeerine,  poisoning  by,  557. 
Nitrous-acid  gas,  poisoning  by,  412. 
Nitrous  oxide,  636. 

Non  compos  mentis,  forms  of,  171. 
Nose,  identification  by,  19. 

Notes,  use  of,  in  courts  of  law,  7. 
Nux  vomica,  poisoning  by,  669. 


0. 

Qiinanthe  crocata,  poisoning  by,  645. 
Oil  of  bitter  almonds,  607. 

Opium  eating,  621. 


Opium,  poisoning  bv,  511. 

Organic  matter,  destruction  of,  397. 
Ovum,  characters  of,  73, 76,  80. 
Oxalic  acid,  poisoning  by,  609. 


P. 

Pain,  feigned,  169. 

Paralysis,  feigned,  168. 

„ general,  195. 

Parkman,  Dr.,  case  of,  47. 

Pelvis,  male  and  female,  42. 

Penis,  malformation  of,  51. 

Persons  found  dead,  239. 

Phellandrium  aquaticum,  648. 

Phosphorus,  poisoning  by,  426. 

„ tests  for,  429. 

Physostigma  venenosum,  586. 

Photography,  identification  by,  17 

Picrotoxia,  tests  i'or,  660. 

PloucQuet’s  test,  107. 

Potash,  poisoning  by,  417. 

„ nitrate  of,  421. 

„ sulphate  of,  422. 

„ bitartrate  of,  422. 

Poisoning,  evidence  of,  368. 

„ procedure  in  cases  of,  389. 

Poisons,  356. 

,,  absorption  of,  360. 

„ causes  which  modify  their 
action,  363. 

„ classification  of,  366. 

„ corrosive,  377. 

„ definition  of,  357. 

„ irritant,  379. 

„ metallic,  search  for,  -100. 

„ mode  of  action  of,  361. 

„ narcotic,  386. 

„ organic,  395. 

Poisons,  unknown,  detection  of,  398, 664 

Post  mortem  inspection,  242. 

Pregnancy  following  rape,  71. 

„ signs  of,  74. 

„ duration  of,  137. 

„ in  animals,  139. 

Pressure,  as  distinguishing  respiration 
and  inflation,  112. 

Puberty,  60. 

Putrefaction  in  air,  256. 

„ in  water,  260. 

Puerperal  mania,  206. 


Q. 

Quickening,  74, 138. 


R. 

Ranunculus,  poisoning  by,  652. 
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Eape,  69. 

„ physical  signs  of,  60. 

„ simulated  by  disease,  64. 

Eed  precipitate,  poisoning  by,  488. 
Eeinscb’s  test  for  arsenic,  450. 
Eespiration  in  the  womb,  119. 

„ „ vagina,  119. 

„ beforeoomplete  delivery,119 
„ signs  of,  lu3. 

Eestraint  of  lunatics,  230. 

Eigidity,  cadaveric,  250. 

Bust,  spots  of,  335. 


S. 


Salivation,  mercurial,  482. 

Salt,  common,  poisoning  by,  423. 

Savin,  poisoning  by,  642. 

Scars,  12. 

„ age  of,  16. 

„ colour  of,  14. 

„ removal  of,  12. 

„ rules  for  examining,  17. 

„ shape  of,  14. 

Secale  cornutum,  poisoning  by,  643. 
Secrets,  8. 

Seminal  spots,  characters  of,  66. 

Senile  dementia,  189. 

Sex,  38. 

„ doubtful,  38. 

„ of  the  dead,  41. 

Silver,  salts  of,  poisoning  by,  507. 
Skeleton,  measurements  of,  29. 

„ male  and  female,  27. 

Skin,  exfoliation  of,  in  infants,  113. 
Skull,  fractures  of,  317. 

„ foetal,  fractures  of,  131. 

Soda,  poisoning  by,  419. 

Solanine,  tests  for,  636. 

Solanum  dulcamara,  poisoning  by,  536. 

,,  nigrum,  634. 

Somnambulism,  178. 

Spectral  illusions,  171. 

Spectrum  analysis,  328. 

Spencer,  Earl,  gestation  in  the  cow,  139. 
Spermatozoa,  67 . 

Spine,  injuries  of,  321. 

Spleen,  wounds  of,  325.  343. 

Spontaneous  combustion’ 

Spots  of  blood,  65,321. 

, semen,  66. 

Starvation,  death  by,  347. 

Stas,  M.,  his  method,  683. 

Stature,  calculation  of,  29. 

„ identification  by,  19. 

Sterility,  67. 

tomach,  fcctal,  contents  of,  120. 

,,  wounds  of,  326. 

Stramonium,  poisoning  by,  633. 


Strangulation,  294. 

„ of  new-born  child,  130. 
Strychnia,  poisoning  by,  608. 

„ sublimates  of,  564. 

„ tests  for,  561. 

Sublimation,  methods  of,  403. 

„ at  ascertained  tempera- 

tures, 668. 

Sue,  M.,  on  the  skeleton,  29. 
Suffocation,  death  by,  297. 

„ of  infants,  129. 

Suicidal  monomania,  205. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  637. 
Sulphuric  acid,  poisoning  by,  405. 
Sulphuret  of  potassium,  423. 
Superfeetation,  149. 

Survivorship,  270. 

Syncope,  death  by,  263. 


T. 


Tar,  oil  of,  665. 

Tartar  emetic,  poisoning  by,  468. 
Tattoo  marks,  16. 

Teeth  as  a test  of  age,  34. 
Testicles,  disease  and  defect  of,  53. 
Thallium,  poisoning  by,  510. 
Throat,  wounds  of,  322. 

Throttling,  286. 

Tichborne  case,  17. 

Tin,  poisoning  by,  606. 

Tobacco,  poisoning  by,  682. 
Townshend,  Col.,  case  of,  244. 
Toxicology,  356. 

Trichomonas  vaginae,  68. 
Trichiniasis,  660. 

Trickey,  James,  case  of,  6-14. 
Turpentine,  poisoning  by,  656. 


IT. 

Umbilical  vessels,  obliteration  of,  122. 
„ cord,  changes  after  birth, 
124. 

Unsouudness  of  mind,  169. 

..  feigned,  230. 

Uterus,  changes  in,  in  pregnancy,  74. 

„ appearances  of,  after  death,  77. 
Uterine  maceration,  102. 

„ respiration,  119. 


V. 

Vaginal  respiration,  119. 

Vegetable  acids,  poisoning  by,  621. 

„ irritants,  poisoning  by,  639. 
Vegetables,  decayed,  poisoning  by,  656. 
Venomous  reptiles  and  insects,  662. 
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Veratria,  poisoning  by,  626. 
Veratrum  album,  poisoning  by,  626. 

„ viride,  627. 

Viability  of  children,  142. 

Violation  during  sleep,  71.  • 

Viper,  the,  poison  of,  602. 
Virginity,  signs  of,  61. 


W. 

Welsh  fasting  girl,  353. 

White  precipitate,  poisoning  by,  488. 
Wills,  drafting  of,  9. 

Witnesses,  medical,  duties  of,  5. 


Wounds,  302. 

„ as  means  of  identification,  20. 
„ contused,  303. 

,,  ineised,  306. 

„ gun-shot,  308, 


Y. 

Yew,  poisoning  by,  48. 


Z. 

Zinc,  poisoning  by,  605. 
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